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FOREWORD 


‘‘Famous Composers’’ was first published in 1891, 
under the title: ‘‘A Score of Famous Composers,’’ and 
was reissued in 1902 in two volumes under the shorter title. 
Now to meet a need among music students and others for 
a single volume work, revised to date, it has been entirely 
reset. The gracious company which it represented has 
been increased by the addition of a baker’s dozen of the 
world’s ‘‘Tone-poets,’’ who in the meanwhile had closed 
their books forever. 

It would have been pleasant and profitable to include 
still others. In England, for example, Purcell was not the 
only native-born composer of his day. Attention has of 
late been directed to the flourishing constellation of British 
musicians whose brilliancy was unfortunately dimmed by 
the importation of foreigners of really far less talent. Now 
England has at last awakened to its glorious past and we 
may expect to see it regain its repute as being inhabited 
by a musical people. Its rising composers are surely des- 
tined to contribute great works to the wealth of the world 
and to inspire still others. Sir Arthur Sullivan certainly 
deserves to be included among these ‘‘ Famous Composers.’’ 

There occurred also, the temptation to add several more 
of the Russian and Bohemian masters. Indeed the list 
seems to stretch out indefinitely but the line had to be 
drawn somewhere even if arbitrarily; otherwise the book 
would have swelled into an encyclopedia. 

The author has tried to treat the different schools of 
music with impartiality. It may be regarded as a weak- 
ness that he ean enjoy the architectonic creations of Bach, 
the simple unaffected melodies of Mozart and Haydn, the 
filigrees of the old-fashioned Italian arias, the subtleties 
of Beethoven’s latest development in chamber-music, the 
depths of Schumann. He is never bored by the glorious 
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garrulity of Schubert or confused by the vagueness of 
Debussy, and he is carried to the seventh heaven by the 
sonorities of Wagner and the splendid cacophonies of such 
a masterpiece of modernism as Stravinsky’s ‘‘Rite of 
Spring.’’ Not all equally, of course; no one could say that. 
But all have their place. A comet may be even more inter- 
esting than a planet. 

This confession is made merely to explain why, for the 
most part, technical criticism forms but a small part of the 
work. It is mainly biographical. If it teaches anything, 
it is that genius makes its way in spite of difficulties. Many 
of the tragedies of artistic life have been caused by 
parents’ interfering with the natural bent of their children. 
They have done their worst in trying to force the current 
of inspiration into unnatufal channels. This is not im- 
possible but it means ruin to best endeavors. The lives 
here depicted ought to be above all a help and encourage- 
ment to those young persons who feel within them the 
stirrings of the spirit of music. It is a wonderful gift 
and the time is surely coming when our own nation will 
welcome the arising of its singers, and will make it possible 
for them, even when they are the children of poverty, to , 
secure the wisest training and the freest opportunities to 
develop and to be heard. 

Perhaps when the enormous debts caused by the mili- 
tarism of the past are paid and the nations awake to the 
folly of all war, a sufficiency out of the vast resources of 
the world, and especially of our own country, will be re- 
leased for this worthy purpose. The signs point to some 
such consummation. Never before has interest in musie 
been more eager in America, and as President Coolidge 
said in one of his speeches, it is to be hoped that the time 
would soon come when all the children in the country 
would be educated to enjoy the music of the great masters. 
Aye, and contribute to the noble literature of this art 
as well. 


NatTHAN HaskKeELui DOs, 
Boston 


January 2, 1925. 
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FAMOUS COMPOSERS 


GIOVANNI PIERLUIGI DA PALESTRINA 
(1514-1594) 


In 1798 the French occupied Rome, and Mesplet, Com- 
missioner of Fine Arts, gave a concert in the palace of the 
Vatican as a tribute to the French nation. An orchestra 
made up of the best players in the city, and a chorus com- 
prising the finest singers of the various Roman chapels, 
were brought into service. 

The first piece on the program was the overture to 
Gluck’s Iphigénia. This brilliant selection was followed 
by an unaccompanied Benedictus from an ancient Mass, 
sung by four solo voices from the Sistine Chapel. 

The other singers were appalled at the probable effect. 
What a contrast between the fiery harmonies of ‘‘the 
Bohemian restorer of dramatic music’’ with which the 
hall was still echoing, and the quiet flow of religious themes 
more than two centuries old! A general pallor overspread 
all the faces of the singers from the Sistine Chapel, and the 
whisper went round, ‘‘What an unfortunate arrange- 
ment!’’? One who was present thus described the scene: 

‘‘But now the four men assigned to the piece are ready 
to begin. All is silent. After the second note the audience 
are amazed: each and every one seems to be transported 
into a new universe with new heavens and a new earth; 
new melodies, new harmonies, new sounds, new accords, 
new successions; we of the Chapel do not recognize the well- 
worn Benedictus. Are angels singing? Are they men? Is 
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it human Music? Is it a divine concourse of imperceptible 
sounds? <A general ecstasy seized the audience. When the 
composition closed with the last unexpected cadence, there 
arose an indescribable tumult of applause. The great hall 
and the adjoining rooms, filled to overflowing with hearers 
of every age and sect, of every mode of thought, rang 
with unheard-of enthusiasm for the novelty of such tones, 
and all had to confess that this was Music, that this Music 
was the Music of the mind and of the heart, and that it 
was as far superior to the Overture as the Overture was 
superior to the uncouth sounds of barbarous nations.’’ 

The Benedictus performed on that gala occasion was 
composed by Giovanni Pierluigi da Palestrina, called 
the Prince of Music, and the spectator who so graphically 
described the effect produced on that brilliant audience 
was Giuseppe Baini, ‘‘Roman priest, Capellan Cantor, and 
Director of the Pontifical Chapel,’’ whose enthusiatic 
life of Palestrina, written in beautiful Italian, was until 
a few years ago the repository of all that was known about 
the great composer. 


Palestrina is the name of a place, and Palestrina is the 
name under which the world honors one of the noblest and 
most unselfish sons of art. Indeed, in hearing the name, - 
one thinks not of the place but of the man who in receiving 
it as a distinction came to confer a distinction upon it, the 
birthplace being glorified by the humble birth. Palestrina, 
the place, is to-day only a ‘‘collection of narrow and filthy 
alleys,’’ visible from Rome as ‘‘a grayish mass of houses 
on a chalky spur of the Apennines,’’ about twenty miles 
from the Palatine Hill. Until very recently it was a hid- 
ing-place for banditti, and the unguarded pilgrim to the 
birthplace of ‘‘the Homer of music’’ was not unlikely to 
pay tribute to enterprising but illegal tax-collectors. 

In the days of old the town was known as Praeneste, its 
foundations antedating Rome itself, to which it was a 
formidable rival. Afterwards it was famous for its nuts 
and roses, and for its temple to Fortune, there called 
Premigenia, matron of matrons, who was consulted by 
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women from all over Italy. This temple was the largest 
in Europe, and a landmark from the sea. Around it clus- 
tered the villas of the Roman nobles who liked the coolness 
and salubrity of the air. Here the Antinoos of the Vatican 
was discovered, and, among other precious relics of an- 
tiquity, the finest old mosaic in existence. 

In the Middle Ages it was the possession of the Colonna 
princes, whose castle, more than once destroyed by jealous 
popes, crowned the heights and overlooked a prospect un- 
equaled in the world. 

Nearly four hundred years ago there lived in Palestrina 
a well-to-do peasant named Pierluigi Sante, or more prop- 
erly Sante Pierluigi, who certainly owned a house and 
vineyard, and possibly cultivated a small farm. His wife’s 
name was Maria Gismondl, and she is thought to have had 
some small property of her own. They had two sons, one 
of whom was Giovanni Pierluigi or John Peter Louis, who 
afterwards came to be called the ‘‘very angel of com- 
posers.”’ 

The date of Palestrina’s birth was for a long time du- 
bious. It was supposed that the town-records were de- 
stroyed by the Spanish and German soldiers under the 
Duke of Alva. Baini, who did not think it worth while to 
make a thorough investigation, devotes much space to proy- 
ing that he was born in 1524, but Cicerchia, one of Baini’s 
pupils, after a careful search, discovered documentary evi- 
dence that the date was ten years earlier, as indeed had 
been suspected by Kandler and other later biographers. 

An Italian writer relates a pretty legend about Gio- 
vanni’s coming down to Rome to market with his father. 
He tells how, as he went, after the manner of beggar-boys, 
singing along the street on his way toward the church of 
Santa Maria Maggiore, of which he afterwards became 
chapelmaster, he was overheard by the director of the 
music, who was so delighted with his voice that he took 
him under his instruction. 

Unfortunately there is no basis of truth in this anecdote. 
The boy must have early shown great aptitude for music, 
and as singers at that day were almost certain to secure 
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lucrative positions at the courts or in the private chapels 
of opulent princes, his parents, who perhaps knew by 
rumor that the Duke of Milan employed no less than thirty 
singers, and paid as much as a hundred ducats a month for 
the services of one man, determined to have their son 
taught singing. His mother is believed to have sold a piece 
of land to furnish the necessary funds. 

There were in Rome at this time many famous teachers, 
all foreigners,—Spaniards, Frenchmen, Portuguese, and 
especially Netherlanders. The legend has it that when the 
young man from Palestrina came down there in 1540, he 
entered the school of the Fleming, Claude Goudimel, of 
whom little is known beyond the fact that he was or be- 
came a Huguenot, and, a victim of jealousy, perished at 
Lyons on the day of the St. Bartholomew’s massacre. With 
him Palestrina is said to have studied the principles of 
counterpoint and composition, but this whole episode has 
been denied, and it is impossible to get at the truth. From 
our knowledge of his after-career we need not hesitate to 
believe that he applied himself diligently to the studies 
required of singers at that day, who had to be able to com- 
pose and even improvise within the stern and precise forms 
of an art as yet unconscious of its possibilities of freedom. 

He was powerfully influenced by his friend Orlando di 
Lasso, Knight of the Golden Spur, the last and greatest of 
the Belgians, called ‘‘the brilliant master of the North’’ 
—a man whose career was in itself a romance. He was 
at this time enjoying the honorable position of master of 
the children—maestro de’ putti—at the Lateran basilica; 
but afterwards, at the chapel of the Emperor Maximilian, 
who made him a noble, he had the direction of a choir of 
sixty-two singers with thirty instrumentalists. Di Lasso 
made many improvements in musical form, and his com- 
positions are said to show vast fertility of invention as 
well as breadth, depth, and power. 

In studying the lives of great men it is always inter- 
esting to find the secret springs that lead to originality ; 
and how often we see a chance word or a keen suggestion 
leading the way to splendid results! 
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Ten years passed away during which Pierluigi was 
chapelmaster of the church at Palestrina, at which his 
duties kept him busy playing the organ, leading the choir 
at daily mass, and at the various services at vespers and 
completorium, besides teaching the canonicals and the chil- 
dren the art of song. Then in 1551, when Francois Roussel 
left Rome, he was appointed master of the children in the 
Julian Chapel at Rome, a position of honor and responsi- 
bility. He was regarded so highly that he was granted 
the superior title of chapelmaster, maestro di cappella della 
basilica vaticana,—which gave him precedence over all the 
other singers of the basilica. His monthly stipend was the 
beggarly sum of six scudi, probably not equivalent in pur- 
chasing power to ten American dollars. 

About this time Palestrina took the most fateful step of 
his life. In 1548 he married. His wife’s name was Lu- 
erezia Gori, or Goris, and she was a virtuous maiden,— 
donzella onesta,—who brought him a respectable dowry. 
A house which formed a part of it still stands—a medieval 
structure with dark gloomy rooms, one occupied a few 
years ago by a shoemaker. ‘‘ With her,’’ says Baini, ‘‘he 
suffered the most pinching poverty of his life, with her he 
endured the most cruel afflictions of his spirit, and with 
her he ate the hard bread of poverty, ... but with her 
also he lived in the rays of light which afterwards flashed 
from height to height of his glory and success, for the 
faithful couple passed together almost five and thirty 
years.’’ Baini firmly believed in the mythical legend of 
his poverty. 

While serving here he wrote a volume of five Masses for 
four and five voices, and published it three years later 
with a dedication to the Pope Julius III. This was the 
first work of church music ever dedicated by an Italian to 
a Pope. In his dedication he speaks of his work as the 
rhythmi exquisiores, in which ‘‘he sung the Christian 
praises of the most high God.’’ 

Palestrina’s volume of Masses greatly pleased Julius 
III., who very likely felt flattered by the words ‘‘ Ecce 
magnus sacerdos’’—‘‘Behold the mighty priest’’—with 
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which the first began. The reward quickly came. This 
Pope had shortly before issued an edict or ‘‘motum pro- 
prium,’’ as it was called, regulating the affairs of the 
Sistine Chapel. In accordance with this, singers were no 
longer to be admitted through favoritism, but, as was 
proper, only after a strict examination. In the case of 
Palestrina, however, the Pope felt justified in making an 
exception, and accordingly invited him to enter the chapel 
service as one of the pontifical singers. On the morning 
of January 13, 1555, the Chapelmaster Maccabei, bishop 
of Castro, after finishing early mass, summoned the singers, 
and, having read to them the Pope’s missive, presented to 
them their new colleague. 

Palestrina was made immediately aware of the jealousy 
of the other singers, most of whom were from beyond the 
mountains and as superior to the newcomer in voice as 
he was superior to them in genius. The secretary of the 
college, a Spaniard, makes mention of the occasion in his 
diary, and says that Palestrina was admitted contrary to 
the Pope’s own mandate and ‘‘without the consent of the 
singers.’’ They evidently made him feel that he was an 
interloper. 

But Palestrina had a resource in his art. He signalized 
his acceptance of his new position by composing a volume 
of four-part madrigals, written, says Baini, ‘‘in a clear, 
splendid, expressive style, full of sentiment and perfect 
originality,—a style wholly his own and never attained by 
his predecessors or his econtemporaries.’’ 

The words of the songs which he thus set to music, he 
afterwards came to regard as licentious and even seandal- 
ous, though compared with many secular poems of that 
day they were innocent enough. He himself felt that he 
had done wrong, and like the conscientious man that he 
was, he acknowledged his fault, and mourned over it all 
his life. Nearly thirty years later in a dedication to a 
volume of motets he wrote. ‘‘There are too many poems 
the themes of which are loves profane and unworthy the 
name and profession of Christians, and forsooth these very 
songs, written by men filled with madness and corrupters 
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of youth, very many musicians have chosen for the subject- 
matter of their art and industry, and for the very reason 
of their success and genius have proved an offence thereby 
to good and serious men. I both blush and grieve that 
once I also belonged to this same class. But since the past 
cannot be changed, nor what has been done undone, I 
turned over a new leaf.”’ 

Again in another dedication he says, ‘‘Even as a youth 
I abhorred such things, and I have earnestly striven never 
to produce anything which should serve to make another 
worse or less virtuous.’’ And still again he professes his 
intention to consecrate all his talents to singing the praise 
of God—divinis laudibus. 

These two are the great and noble lessons of his life. 
When he might have won riches and fame, he chose com- 
parative poverty and a humble station; in order to devote 
his unequaled genius to what he considered his duty, and 
instead of catering to the luxurious taste of the day, he 
chose the higher privilege of serving God alone. This 
greatness of Palestrina’s was higher than that ascribed to 
him by Dr. Proske, who says that the true greatness of 
his character was based on the fact that he dedicated his 
immeasurably broad and deep activity in art throughout 
his life to pure Church style! 

It is interesting to note that among the madrigals in 
this first volume was one in praise of Francesco Rosselli, 
the same Francois Roussel whose place he had taken as 
‘““master of the children’’ in the Julian Chapel. Pales- 
trina declares that the composer must surely have been 
in heaven whence he brought down the divine harmony 
to mortals. The praise, though fulsome in the exagger- 
ated manner of the day, shows a genuine generosity of 
spirit, and makes us love its author all the more. 

Palestrina’s service in the Sistine Chapel was of short 
duration. His patron, Julius III., died in March of the 
same year, and his successor reigned only a few weeks. 
Already in May the stern Paul IV. was on the throne. 
One of his first acts was to reform the Sistine Chapel. 
He summoned the deputies of the college, and demanded 
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whether the singers were living in the modesty and dis- 
cipline required of all, under pain of excommunication. 
On being told that they were, he asked if there were not 
several married singers, ‘‘a scandal to the service of God 
and the holy law of the Church.’’ The answer was, 
““Three.’? The Pope replied that while he must praise 
the zeal of his predecessors in providing the chapel with 
worthy men, still he was convinced that the singers must 
be celibates and priests according to the law. He there- 
fore demanded that the married singers be forthwith ex- 
pelled. 

Though the deputies protested that after the singers 
had once taken the oath, put on the cotta, and received 
the ‘‘kiss of peace,’’ they were members for life, unless 
guilty of some grave misdemeanor, and moreover the three 
married singers were famous composers, and one, at least, 
had been a faithful member for eighteen years, still the 
Pope was inflexible, and on the 30th of July, in presence 
of all the singers except Palestrina, who was ill, perhaps 
in consequence of his grief, the solemn mandate, couched 
in sonorous and pompous Latin, was read, expelling, cast- 
ing out, and removing the three men guilty of the terrible 
erime of matrimony, and declaring that they ought to be 
and consequently were removed, expelled, and cast out— 
cassatos, ejectos et amotos! 

As an equivalent for their loss of position, the Pope 
munificently granted them a pension of about six scudi a 
month! Palestrina as he lay ill in bed had the account 
and the sentence read to him by the secretary. He had 
been a pontifical singer only six months and nineteen days. 
After a graphic account of his gloomy prospects, burdened 
as he was with a wife and three small children, and pre- 
vented by his pension, petty though it was, from the per- 
sonal exercise of his profession, Baini adds: ‘‘The Father 
of mercies, however, the God of all consolation, called 
upon, as I believe, with true faith by the man thus humil- 
lated, very soon changed the dark misfortunes that over- 
whelmed him.’’ 


The misfortune could not have been very dark, for three 
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years later he is known to have bought two plots of land, 
and he already owned several vineyards and houses. He 
accepted a flattering offer to become chapelmaster in the 
famous old basilica of St. John in the Lateran, the church 
called ‘‘the Head of the City and the World.’”’ He thus 
became the successor of his friend Orlando di Lasso. The 
Pope allowed him to retain his pension, and in October of 
the same year he assumed his new position, which he held 
for a little more than five years. During this time he is 
supposed to have lived with his little family in a cottage 
on the slope of Monte Celio, far away from the noise and 
tumult of the city. He was busy, but it is questionable 
whether he was so much pinched by poverty as he would 
himself make us believe. In the dedication of one of his 
works to Pope Sixtus V., he afterwards wrote: ‘‘ All cares 
are hostile to the Muses, but especially so are those caused 
by straitened circumstances—angustia ret familiaris. But 
I thank the Divine goodness that even in the extremest 
difficulties, I have never interrupted the pursuit of music. 
For what other alleviation could I have had—a man from 
boyhood devoted to this pursuit and assiduously practic- 
ing it—would that it had been with as much progress as 
labor and diligence!’’ 

Baini compares his zeal to that of the Elder Pliny, of 
whom the Younger wrote: ‘‘He felt that all time was 
wasted not devoted to his studies, and thus it was that 
he completed so many volumes.’’ Though the composer 
wrote much during these years, he published nothing. 
‘“‘The Lateran may have echoed often with the glory of 
his new productions,’’ for the archives of the proto-basilica 
contain many of his works, among them a setting of Jere- 
miah’s Lamentations to marvelous music, and the Pope, 
hearing of his great work, deigned to ask him to compose 
for his service some Jmproperii—works of such splendid 
simplicity and originality, that, as Baini says, ‘‘they are 
still sung and will be forever sung in the Apostolic Chapel, 
receiving every year for almost three centuries the tribute 
of tears from sensitive hearts.’’ Still during all this time 
he published nothing, and it has been thought that the 
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reason lay in his bitterness of sorrow at what seemed to 
him his disgrace. Nevertheless several of his smaller works 
were obtained from him by friends under one pretext or 
another, and published without his knowledge. Among 
these was a very beautiful five-part madrigal in praise of 
a certain charming and graceful singer probably named 
Alessandra; it begins, 


Donna bella e gentil che’l nome avete 
Di quel gran vincitor, che’l monde vinse.* 


And it declares that her singing is so sweet and rare, her 
face and gestures so beautiful, that she is certainly an angel 
descended from Heaven. 

In spite of the allowance made to him for wine, and the 
fact that he spent none of his salary in publishing his 
works, Palestrina felt cramped as to his means; and there- 
fore, when the celebrated Liberian Chapel of Santa Maria 
Maggiore, which, owing to the invasion of the Duke of Alva 
and the consequent panic, had become somewhat disorga- 
nized, invited him to become its musical director, he begged 
the Lateran authorities either to increase his salary or to 
permit him to resign. He was permitted to resign, and in 
March, 1561, assumed his new duties, among which was 
that of instructing delinquent boys, for which he received 
extra pay. Here Palestrina served for upwards of ten 
years, and during this time he won the greatest glory of 
his life, whereby even now he is traditionally called ‘‘the 
Savior of Chureh musie.’’ 

During the preceding centuries many improvements in 
writing music had been invented by the clever composers 
of the Netherlands and Italy: marks of expression, new 
modulations, new keys, graceful forms of ornamentation, 
trills, and other artifices. At the same time many abuses 
had crept in. For instance, some composers colored their 
notes to mark different conceptions connected with the 
music: red notes signified light, green signified trees or 
landseapes, blue the sky, and kindred ideas. Still worse 


1 Fair and gentle lady who bearest the name of that great con- 
queror who subdued the world. 
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absurdities had fixed themselves upon Church music. The 
basis of a mass, for instance, was originally one of the 
themes handed down by tradition frem the early fathers. 
The art of counterpoint followed stated rules, built up 
the musical structure upon these Gregorian tones, called 
the canto fermo or plain-song. It was a strait and narrow 
path to follow, and resulted generally in great stiffness, 
formality, and monotony. 

More ingenious composers often combined several of 
these themes, and at last it became the habit to graft 
upon the solemn Church theme secular airs, just as if 
‘Yankee Doodle’’ and ‘‘The Old Oaken Bucket’’ were 
entwined with ‘‘Old Hundred.’’ The sacred words were 
sung to tunes such as ‘‘My husband has maligned me,’’ 
““Red Noses,’’ ‘‘The Armed Man,’’ and dozens of other 
popular ditties. Even Palestrina sinned in this respect. 
The matter was made worse when some of the singers, 
forgetful of the house of prayer, actually sang the some- 
times lewd and profane French or Italian words, and as 
they were privileged to improvise, they often added the 
most astounding feats of musical acrobatics, much to the 
marvel and very little to the edification of the audience. 

When Pope Nicholas V. asked one of his cardinals how 
he enjoyed the singing at the Sistine Chapel, the latter 
replicd in very concise Latin: ‘‘Methought I heard a 
herd of pigs grunting and squealing, for I could not under- 
stand a single word.’’ And Cirillo Franchi in 1549 wrote 
to a friend complaining that while one singer was saying 
Sanctus, another was saying Sabaoth, and another Gloria 
tua, ‘‘resulting in such howls, bellowings, and garglings 
that they seem to be January cats rather than May 
flowers!’’ ? 

These abuses led to a reaction. There arose a demand 
for the choral service to be simpler and more easily under- 
stood. At the twenty-second session of the Ecumenical 
Council of Trent, Sept. 17, 1552, reform in Church musie 
was discussed, and it was decided that the clergy should 

2The great Bach once wrote a mass in which German and Latin 
words are sung against one another. 
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see to it that nothing lewd or impure were permitted either 
on the organ or with the voice, ‘‘so that the house of God 
might seem to be truly the house of prayer.’’ The story 
often told, that it was proposed to banish music entirely 
from churches, and that Palestrina-arose as the defender 
of the art, is a pure myth. 

After the close of the council, Pope Pius IV. appointed 
eight cardinals as a committee to oversee the execution 
of all the decrees enacted. St. Carlo Borromeo and Vitel- 
lozzo Vitellozzi, both great lovers and patrons of music, 
and the former the Pope’s nephew and confidant, were 
given special charge of the musical reform. The two 
cardinals and a deputation of singers from the Sistine 
Chapel had frequent meetings, and when the latter ex- 
pressed a doubt whether so long a composition as a Mass 
could ever be sung so that the words would be clearly 
heard, it was determined to ask Palestrina to compose one 
that should be free from the mixture of alien words, and 
from profane melodies, and at the same time be compre- 
hensible to the hearers. 

The choice of Palestrina was natural, for Cardinal Bor- 
romeo was at that time the head of the Liberian Chapel, 
and the composer was a pensioner of the Sistine Chapel, 
for which he had just written a wonderful Mass on the 
musical scale ut, re, mi, fa, sol, la——a work ‘‘clear, noble, 
delicate, grand and full of sentiment.’’ 

Palestrina undertook the work with enthusiasm, and 
composed not merely one but three six-part Masses. On 
the first he wrote the prayer, ‘‘Lord, enlighten mine eyes,’’ 
showing how seriously he took his task to heart. The 
first private performance of them took place at Cardinal 
Vitellozzi’s palace on Sunday, April 28, 1565, in the pres- 
ence of the eight cardinals. 

Never was greater success more fairly won! Praise was 
bestowed upon all three, but the third, in which the com- 
poser entirely threw aside the mannerisms of the Belgian 
school, was pronounced a miracle: ‘‘always well-balanced, 
always noble, always vivacious, always logical, always full 
of sentiment, and always growing more powerful and 
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lofty: the words more than fain to be heard; the melodies 
subservient to devotion; the harmonies touching the heart, 
delighting and not distracting, edifying and not disturb- 
ing: lovely with the loveliness of the sanctuary.”’ 

Palestrina himself believed that he had created a ‘‘new 
style,’’ and this belief has been shared until very recent 
times by musicians accounted competent judges. Ambros, 
however, speaking of the interest excited among the cardi- 
nals and other connoisseurs of that day by this Mass, says, 
“‘And yet it may be said that the reverend commissioners 
were deceived. What transported them was not a new, 
unheard-of style; it was the magic of euphony, the mys- 
tery of pure beauty, that made such an irresistible impres- 
sion upon them.’’ 

Whatever be the truth of the matter, the Mass gave the 
composer the title of ‘‘the great reformer of church 
musie.’’ 

Giovanni Parvi, who transcribed the three Masses for the 
Sistine Chapel, took especial pains to write out this one 
in characters larger and more beautiful than usual. The 
Pope, who was told by his nephew of the ‘‘inspired’’ com- 
position,—‘‘a work surpassing belief and worthy to be 
considered as a production superior to mere human tal- 
ent,’’—desired to hear it; and on Corpus Christi Day, 
1565, when the ambassadors of the Swiss nation, who had 
come to Rome with most generous gifts to the Pope, were 
invited to a special morning service, the first public per- 
formance of the Mass was given. 

It is said that Pius IV., after hearing it, exclaimed: 
‘““These must be the harmonies of the new song which the 
Apostle John heard in the triumphant Jerusalem, of which 
another John (Giovanni) gives us a foretaste in the pil- 
grim Jerusalem.”’ 

We can easily believe that the effect must have been 
overwhelming, sung as it was by those glorious voices, 
the best in Europe, in that famous chapel where the paint- 
ings of Michelangelo and Rafael were glowing in all the 
freshness of their incomparable coloring. 

All lovers of pure music in all time have been enrap- 
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tured by the harmonies which Palestrina, of all Church 
composers, was the most inspired in creating. The famous 
Paer, when the Sistine choir once sang for his special bene- 
fit, exclaimed: ‘‘This is divine music indeed, such as I 
have long sought for and my imagination was never able 
to realize; but which I was certain must exist.’’ 

After a delay of a month or two, perhaps owing to the 
fear caused in Rome by the Turks, who, under the com- 
mand of the ferocious Mustapha Cassano, King of Algiers, 
and Dragut, Viceroy of Tripoli, were besieging Malta, the 
Pope rewarded Palestrina for his services by creating for 
him the new position of composer to the Pontifical Chapel. 
This raised his salary to nine scudi a month. If these 
nine scudi were silver, as is quite possible, the increase 
in his stipend would not seem so niggardly, for the silver 
scudo, or crown, must have been worth not far from ten 
dollars in our money, but with even greater purchasing 
power. Pope Pius IV. died two months later, and though 
the jealous members of the chapel did their best to have 
the interloper ousted, Palestrina was retained in his posi- 
tion by the new Pope and his six successors. 

About the same time, by special request, he dedicated 
to King Philip of Spain a volume of Masses including the 
one ‘‘whereby church music was saved,’’ and which has 
been always known as the Missa Papae Marcelli, from the 
name of one of Palestrina’s earlier benefactors, the pious 
Pope who really did so much for Church reform. 

From this time forth abundant honors were heaped 
upon the composer, whose reputation as ‘‘the great imi- 
tator of Nature’’ (as he was called by the father of 
Galileo) was now spread through Europe. He was ap- 
pointed by Cardinal Ippolito d’Este, Duke of Ferrara, 
and a most liberal patron of the fine arts, to be master 
of his concerts. On the death of Giovanni Animuccia, 
in 1571, he was immediately invited by the generous 
Cardinal Farnese and the chapter of the Vatican basilica, 
that is, the Church of St. Peter’s, to be, for the second 
time, their chapelmaster as his suecessor,—a position which 
he retained until his death. 
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He also succeeded Animuccia as the maestro for the 
famous ‘‘Oratory’’ of the patriarch Saint Filippo Neri, 
for whom he composed many beautiful pieces. Prince 
Buoncampagni, the wealthy nephew of Pope Gregory 
XIIT., chose him as the director of his chamber-concerts; 
and afterwards he enjoyed a similar position under the 
munificent patronage of Cardinal Aldobrandini. And he 
was commissioned by Pope Gregory to correct, amend, and 
restore to its pristine purity the ecclesiastical or Grego- 
rian chant,—technically the ‘‘gradual and antiphonar,’’— 
an immense labor, beyond the powers of any man, and one 
which, after years of devoted study, he left incomplete. 

‘“The father of harmony,’’ as Gerber calls him, not only 
gave private instruction in music to a few cherished pupils, 
among them his three oldest sons, five examples of whose 
work ‘‘in the stiff Flemish school’? were published in a 
volume of motets, dedicated to Cardinal d’Este; but also 
associated himself with Giovanni Nannini, the new maestro 
of the Liberian Chapel, in the first public music school 
ever opened by an Italian in Rome. From this school, 
says Baini, ‘‘we derived all the beauty, the grandeur, the 
sentiment, of the Roman school, mother and mistress of 
all other schools.’’ This may be exaggerated praise, but 
certainly the list of pupils who enjoyed instruction in this 
school embraces many famous names, and its influence must 
have been far-reaching. 

During all these years he worked indefatigably. Almost 
innumerable motets in four, five, six, and even twelve 
parts, hymns and offertories, lamentations and magnificats, 
litanies and madrigals, services for the whole church year, 
and nearly a hundred full Masses, flowed from his pen. 
Many of them were published at Palestrina’s own expense, 
and were dedicated in simple, manly, unaffected style, to 
his patrons, the various Popes, some to crowned heads; 
but most were written for the Sistine Chapel. 

His life was probably happy, for his income must have 
been comfortable toward the end of his life. Besides prop- 
erty in Rome, he had a vineyard and garden, a store, a 
tavern and houses in his native village, and doubtless often 
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went there to enjoy the cool summer air. We have a pleas- 
ant picture of him in 1575, the year of Pope Gregory’s 
tenth jubilee, when some fifteen hundred of the towns- 
people, with young girls ‘‘clad like angels,’’ and bearing 
olive-branches in their hands, and a brilliant throng of 
priests and ladies, ‘‘not lacking fine order and great mod- 
esty,’? came down to Rome and made a triumphal entrance 
to the music of three choirs under the direction of Pierluigi. 
He had, however, a reputation for being rather miserly. 
Nevertheless, when the widow of his eldest son Angelo 
married again, in 1577, he presented her with thirteen hun- 
dred seudi and other property assured by a vineyard and 
two houses in Rome. Five years later, when he bought 
still more land, he was ealled in the document dominus 
magnificus. These well-proven facts must forever put an 
end to the fable of his poverty. 

He also had his sorrows. His three musical sons prob- 
ably died at an early age; and in the lovely month of 
June, 1580, his beloved Lucrezia was taken sick, and, after 
a lingering illness, died in July, and was buried in the 
new chapel of the basilica. Five years later, a jealous 
clique in the Sistine Chapel tried to make ‘‘this most ven- 
erable and exquisite harmonist’’ appear as ambitiously 
struggling to get advancement. Their jealous efforts for- 
tunately failed, and Palestrina’s beautiful patience, hu- 
mility, and resignation sustained him till he was fully 
vindicated. He would have been glad to publish more of 
his works. 

He was taken ill the last of January, 1594, and three 
days before his death, after receiving extreme unction, he 
called his sole surviving son, Igino, to his bedside, and 
said: ‘‘My son, I shall leave behind me many of my com- 
positions which have never as yet been printed; through 
the generosity of my patrons, the Abbot of Baume, Cardi- 
nal Aldobrandini, and Ferdinand, Grand Duke of Tuscany, 
thou wilt be enabled to have them put into type. I give 
thee my injunction to have them published as soon as pos- 
sible for the honor and glory of the most high God, and 
the service of his holy Church.’’ 


Unfortunately, Igino was an unworthy son, and took 
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advantage of his father’s name and fame to make as much 
money as possible from the splendid works which were thus 
inherited. 

The manuscript diary of the Sistine Chapel contains 
this entry in the hand of the secretary, Ippolito Gamboeci: 
““Wednesday, Feb. 2, 1594. This morning the most ex- 
cellent musician, il Signore Giovanni Pierluigi, our col- 
league and maestro di capella, passed from this to a better 
life.’’ According to the custom, all the composers, singers, 
and musicians of Rome, as well as an immense concourse 
of people, attended his funeral at St. Peter’s; the Pontifical 
Chapel, numbering thirty, chanting the four-part Response 
Inbera me Domine. The body of the famous man was 
placed in a box on which was a leaden plate bearing the 
inscription : 

IOANES PETRVS ALOYSIVS PRAENESTINVS 
MVSICAE PRINCEPS 


Some years afterward Palestrina and many others, who 
had been buried at St. Peter’s, were taken to the New 
Chapel, and interred, without any attempt at identifica- 
tion, in a trench before the altar of St. Simon and St. 
Jude. 

Palestrina represents in music the flowering and culmi- 
nation of centuries of gradual growth. Ambros even 
denies that he added anything new. He says his mission 
was ‘‘to complete.’’ Even within ten years after his 
death, the radicals of the rival school of Florence began 
to call his compositions ‘‘barbarous,’’ and by the middle 
of the seventeenth century the Roman Pietro della Valle 
desired to have them ‘‘put into a museum as antiquities.’ 
An attempt was even made to have them taken from the 
repertoire of the Sistine Chapel! 

But the Roman school of which Palestrina was ‘‘the 
Homer,’’ though destined to die, so far as mere form was 
concerned, left its work perfect, and its influence is un- 
dying. As long as the world lasts, lovers of music will 
find in Palestrina’s compositions absolute satisfaction. As 
Ambros so well says: ‘‘They breathe the holy spirit of 
Devotion.’’ 


HENRY PURCELL 
(1658-1695) 


In the seventeenth century, Puritanism, which was a 
protest and a reaction against luxury and corruption, had 
become blind to all beauty except the beauty of holiness, 
and deaf to all music except that of penitential psalms. 

She came out into the garden of the Muses, and tore 
up the flowers and banished the birds. She would neither 
herself take pleasure in them, nor suffer others to rejoice. 

In 1644 the liturgy was solemnly proclaimed by the 
British House of Lords to be a ‘‘superstitious ritual.’’ It 
was decreed by the Westminster divines, that, since it was 
‘‘the duty of Christians to praise God publickly by singing 
of psalms together in the congregation, and also privately 
in the family,’’ the voice was ‘‘to be audibly and gravely 
ordered,’’ the chief care being ‘‘to sing with understanding 
and with grace in the heart, making melody unto the 
Lord.”’ 

But instruments in churches were regarded as ‘‘ profane, 
pagan, popish, idolatrous, dark, and damnable.’’ Hence 
fanatical Puritans made their way into the cathedrals, cut 
down paintings, destroyed stained-glass windows, muti- 
lated carvings, broke statuary, tore up gowns and surplices, 
and took down the organs. Few were left. The soldiers 
quartered in Westminster Abbey pawned the pipes of the 
one there for pots of ale. Church books were burned. The 
organists were turned adrift, and obliged to earn a pre- 
carious living by giving lessons in private families. As 
Burney says: ‘‘The art of Music, and indeed all arts but 
those of killing, canting, and hypocrisy, were discour- 
aged.’’ 

So completely were the means of performing Church 
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musi¢ dissipated, that when, after the Restoration, it was 
attempted to restore the old service, there were almost no 
organs, and only a few organ-builders in the kingdom. 
So few boys were found capable of singing in the choirs, 
that the treble parts were either played on cornets or sung 
in falsetto by men. Boys were even ‘‘pressed’’ into 
church service, much as men were forcibly enlisted into 
the king’s navy. 


At the time of the coronation of Charles II., in 1661, 
‘‘Captain’’ Henry Cook was ‘‘master of the children.’’ 
Among the ‘‘gentlemen,’’ numbering nineteen, were two 
brothers, Henry and Thomas Purcell. Nothing is definitely 
known about their ancestry: they are conjectured to have 
been of Irish lineage. They both stood high in the pro- 
fession of music. Henry Purcell, senior, was not only 
Gentleman of the Chapel Royal, but also a singing man 
of Westminster Abbey, master of the children and music- 
copyist for the same cathedral, and member of the Royal 
Band. 

Thomas Purcell, in 1662, began to receive ‘‘the wages 
and living of six and thirty pounds, two shillings and six- 
pence by the year during his life,’’ as one of Charles II.’s 
‘‘musitians in ordinary for the lute and voyce.’’ Ten 
years later he was appointed composer in ordinary for 
the violins, ‘‘receiving annual wages and fee of fifty-two 
pounds, fifteen shillings and tenpence.’’ He was likewise 
chief and leader of the King’s Band of ‘‘four and twenty 
fiddlers.’’ In 1672 he was elected ‘‘Marshall of the Cor- 
poration of Musique in Westminster,’’ and received still 
other honorable appointments which would have yielded 
him a good income had he received the pay regularly, but 
this was not the case. Pepys in his Diary quotes the or- 
ganist, Mr. Hingston, as saying: ‘‘Many of the musique 
are ready to starve, they being five years behindhand for 
their wages.’’ Both these gentlemen composed ‘‘brave an- 
thems,’’ catches, and glees, but now little is left of their 
work. They are chiefly interesting from the relationship 
which they bore to Henry Purcell, junior, called the 
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Orpheus Britannicus, the most famous of the early English 
Composers. This ‘‘welcome prodigy’’ was born some time 
in the year 1658, in St. Ann’s Lane, Old Pye Street, West- 
minster. He must have very early manifested musical 
ability; there is little doubt that his father gave him his 
earliest training. 

The elder Henry died when the boy was only six, and 
his uncle Thomas not only took charge of him, but even 
adopted him as his own son, and always felt a lively and 
affectionate interest in his welfare. 

The boy, though so young, was immediately made a 
chorister in the Chapel Royal, and thus came under the 
instruction of Captain Henry Cook, an excellent master, 
who had won his military spurs in the Royalist service, 
and, being ‘‘esteemed the best musician of his time to sing 
to the lute,’’ was doubly rewarded by Charles II. Pepys 
frequently refers to his ‘‘brave musique,’’ and declares 
that ‘‘without doubt he hath the best manner of singing 
in the world.”’ 

For eight years the young Pureell worked under his 
tuition, and as early as 1667, when he was only nine years 
old, he wrote a three-part song entitled, ‘‘Sweet Tyraness, 
I now resign,’’ which was published by Playford, and was 
supposed for a long time to have been written by Pureell’s 
father. When he was eleven years old he composed the 
music for a piece entitled ‘‘The Address of the Children 
of the Chapel Royal to the King and their Master, Captain 
Cooke, on his Majesties Birthday a.p. 1670.’’ There is also 
good reason to believe that about this same time he wrote 
the music to ‘‘Macbeth,’’ as well as many anthems which 
are still sung. 

_ Two years later Captain Cook died, and was succeeded 

by one of his most promising pupils, Pelham Humphreys, 
likewise a musical prodigy, whom the King sent to France 
to study under the famous Lulli. Humphreys died at the 
early age of twenty-seven, but his influence must have 
been very inspiring to a clever lad like Purcell. He, in 
turn, was succeeded by Dr. John Blow, another of Captain 
Cook’s boy-choristers, and one likewise distinguished for 
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having composed anthems at the early age of twelve. He 
became Purcell’s teacher. Cummings says, ‘‘Blow was 
undoubtedly the very master Purcell then needed, for he 
was eminent for his goodness, amiability, and moral char- 
acter, and combined with these excellent qualities all the 
learning of a sound musician.’’ 

Blow lived a long and useful life, distinguished not 
merely as an organist and composer but as a generous and 
unselfish man. He was buried in Westminster Abbey, and 
his tomb, which, according to Dr. Burney, preserved ‘‘a 
canon of a more pacific and harmless character than any 
of those that adorn the monuments of neighboring heroes, 
his present associates,’’ presents as his chief title to notice 
the fact that he ‘‘was master to the famous Mr. Henry 
Purcell.”’ 

Purcell, though his voice had changed, was still at- 
tached to the Royal Chapel as a supernumerary; when he 
was eighteen, he was appointed copyist to Westminster 
Abbey, a responsible and honorable post, since there was 
such a great dearth of choral books in the cathedrals. This 
same year (1676), he composed the music for three plays: 
Shadwell’s Epsom Wells, Dryden’s Awrenge-Zebe, and 
Shadwell’s Libertine, the last-mentioned being interesting 
as founded on the same story which afterwards furnished 
the libretto for Mozart’s Don Giovanm. The four-part 
chorus, ‘‘In these delightful, pleasant groves,’’ is fre- 
quently performed at the present day. 

The following year Purcell lost one of his most intimate 
friends,—Matthew Locke, of whom Dr. Burney says, ‘‘he 
was the first that furnished our stage with music in which 
a spark of genius is discoverable, and, indeed, the best 
secular composer our country could boast, till the time of 
Pureell.’’ A glimpse of his personality is conveyed by 
this brief note written to Purcell from Locke’s rooms in 


the Savoy: 


Dear Harry,—Some of the gentlemen of His Majesties 
musick will honor my poor lodgings with their company this 
evening, and I would have you come and join them: bring with 
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thee, Harry, thy last anthem, and also the canon we tried over 
together at our last meeting. 


Thine in all kindness, 


M. Locke. 
Savoy, March 16. 


The year after Locke’s death, Purcell resigned his ap- 
pointment as copyist. Possibly the demand on his services 
for compositions for the theater was so great that he felt 
he must have more time. Dr. Burney says, ‘‘He was, very 
early in his life, solicited to compose for the stage, and 
chamber, in both which undertakings. he was so superior 
to all his predecessors, that his compositions seemed to 
speak a new language; yet, however different from that to 
which the public had been long accustomed, it was uni- 
versally understood.’’ 

And he adds: 

‘‘In compositions for the theater though the coloring 
and effects of an orchestra were then but lttle known, 
yet, as he employed them more than his predecessors, and 
gave to the voice a melody more interesting and impas- 
sioned than during the past century had been heard in 
this country, perhaps in Italy itself, he soon became the 
delight and darling of the nation.”’ 

From this time forth Purcell, with quite equal devotion, 
wrote for the choir and the stage, and there is no little 
wit in the scurrilous Thomas Brown’s pretended letter 
from old Dr. Blow to Henry Purcell represented as unex- 
pectedly gone to the place of torments, instead of the place 
of harmonies, where it says, ‘‘You know men of our Pro- 
fession hang between the Church and the Play-house, as 
Mahomet’s tomb does between the two Load Stones, and 
must equally incline to both, because by both we are 
equally supported.’’ 

It throws no little light on the manners and customs of 
the day when he adds: ‘‘Religion is grown a stalking- 
horse to every Bodies Interest. ... Our Parochial 
Churches this hot Weather are but indifferently fill’d, but 
our Cathedral are still crowded as they us’d to be, because 
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to One that comes thither truly to serve God, fifty come 
purely to hear the Musick!’’ 

Early in 1679 Purcell was composing with especial ref- 
erence to the celebrated bass, the Rev. John Gostling, a 
minor canon of Canterbury Cathedral, who that same year 
was appointed to the Chapel Royal through the influence 
of Pureell’s uncle. Gostling, ‘‘that stupendous _bass,”’’ 
whose voice had such an extraordinary compass that the 
‘‘sundry compositions made purposely for him’’ are now 
almost unsingable, became a great favorite with Charles 
II., who said of him, ‘‘You may talk as much as you 
please of your nightingales, but I have a gosling who ex- 
cels them all.’? And at another time he presented him 
with a silver egg filled with guineas, saying, ‘‘I have heard 
eges were good for the voice.’’ 

Gostling one time accompanied the King and a merry 
party in his new yacht the ‘‘Fubbs.’’ Sir John Hawkins 
tells the story in his ‘‘History of Music’’: ‘‘They had 
got as low as the North Fouland when a violent storm 
‘arose, in which the King and the Duke of York were neces- 
sitated, in order to preserve the vessel, to hand the sails 
and work like common seamen; by good providence, how- 
ever, they escaped to land, but the distress they were in 
made an impression on the mind of Mr. Gostling which 
was never effaced. Struck with a just sense of the deliv- 
erance, and the horror of the scene which he had lately 
viewed, upon his return to London he selected from the 
Psalms those passages which declare the wonders and 
terrors of the deep, and gave them to Purcell to compose 
as an anthem, which he did.”’ 

The anthem was preserved in Dr. Boyce’s ‘‘Cathedral 
Music,’’ and was republished by Novello in 1832. In re- 
gard to this, Mr. Horsley, who declares that Mozart was 
the only musician ‘‘who for invention may be said to 
have equaled Pureell,’’ afterwards when speaking of 
his faults says, ‘‘ ‘The going down to the sea’ is represented 
by the descent of the bass voice to double D, and in the 
passage ‘And stagger like a drunken man’ the expression 
is very strong; but, like some parts of Hogarth’s pictures, 
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it is too strong, and produces an irreverent feeling in the 
mind of the attentive and reflecting hearer.’’ He also 
speaks of Purcell’s habit of repeating the same word or 
words. 

An example of this—one among hundreds—is found in 
a funeral anthem preserved at York Minster. The words 
run: ‘‘He cometh up and is cut down, and is cut down, he 
cometh up and is cut down, cut down, he cometh up and is 
cut down like a flower. He flee’th as it were a shadow, and 
ne’er continueth and ne’er continueth, and ne’er continueth 
and ne’er continueth, ne’er continueth, ne’er continueth in 
one stay. He flee’th as it were a shadow, and ne’er con- 
tinueth and ne’er continueth, ne’er continueth, and ne’er 
continueth, ne’er continueth in one stay!”’ 

Gostling was a great admirer of the viol da gamba, 
and played on it. Purcell detested it, and to revenge him- 


self composed for him a ‘‘round’’ for three voices, to these 
words: 


Of all the instruments that are, 

None with the viol can compare. 

Mark how the strings their order keep 

With a whet, whet, whet, and a sweep, sweep, sweep. 
But above all this still abounds 

With a zingle, zingle, zing, and a zit, zan, zounds! 


In 1680 Dr. Blow showed ‘‘the total absence of envy and 
jealousy in his nature’’ by resigning his position as 
organist of Westminster in favor of his friend Purcell, 
who thus at twenty-two came to enjoy ‘‘one of the most 
distinguished musical positions in the kingdom.”’ 

He is supposed to have written this year the music for 
several theatrical pieces, as well as an opera entitled 
Dido and Aneas. This work was first printed by the 
Musical Antiquarian Society in 1840, and has been fre- 
quently performed in England. The story told of its origin 
by Sir John Hawkins is essentially true: 

“‘One Mr. Josias Priest, a celebrated dancing-master and 
a composer of stage-dances, kept a boarding-school for 
young gentlewomen in Leicester Fields, and the nature of 
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his profession inclining him to dramatic representations, 
he got Tate to write, and Purcell to set to music, a little 
drama called Dido and Aineas. . . . The exhibition of this 
little piece by the young gentlewomen of the school, to a 
select audience of their parents and friends, was attended 
with general applause, no small part whereof was consid- 
ered the due of Purcell.’’ 

An original copy of the libretto, still in existence, states 
that the opera was performed ‘‘at Mr. Josias Priest’s 
Boarding School at Chelsey.’’ Hawkins, in a note, informs 
us that Dr. Priest removed to Chelsea in 1680, and Cum- 
mings quotes the words of his advertisement to that effect. 
It may, however, have been composed and performed earl- 
ier and its success have led to its repetition at Chelsea. 

The opera consists of thirty-five numbers, with overture, 
songs, duets, recitatives, and choruses. It was once a tra- 
dition that Purcell himself sung and acted the part of 
‘‘Anna,’’ ‘‘Dido’s’’ sister, which is written for alto. Cum- 
mings says this work ‘‘will always remain a monument to 
Pureell’s extraordinary genius.’’ There seems little doubt 
that it was the dawn of what might have been a great 
musical drama for England. But unfortunately the mus- 
ical public was lacking. ‘‘Purcell,’’ as has been well said, 
‘lived before his time’’; and he, like all of Blow’s pre- 
cocious pupils, enjoyed but a brief career. 

It is supposed that Purcell married some time during 
this busy year. His wife’s name was Frances; and they 
lived in St. Anne’s Lane, in Westminster, just beyond 
the Abbey. It is a mooted question whether his married 
life was happy. Cummings is inclined to believe that his 
wife was loyal and devoted to him; but the tradition is 
that she was what Novello calls her, a ‘‘low-minded and 
termagant woman,”’ and that her conduct toward her hus- 
band was ‘‘a subject of raillery and jocular remark among 
his most intimate friends.”’ 

In proof of this the following anecdote is told: ‘‘When 
Purcell heard that Stradella was assassinated for having 
carried off a lady from her husband, he lamented that com- 
poser exceedingly, nay, so far as to declare that he could 
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have himself forgiven Stradella an injury of that kind ; 
which those who remember how lovingly Mr. Purcell lived 
with his wife, or, rather, what a loving wife she proved 
to him, may understand without further explication!”’ 

Whether his home life was happy or not, Purcell was 
a most industrious man. To have accomplished what he 
did must have required constant application. For, besides 
his regular services as organist and composer for both 
church and theater, he gave private lessons in music—his 
scholars being ‘‘the sons and daughters of the nobility and 
principal gentry in the kingdom,’’—and was often called 
upon to take charge of concerts, notably for Lord North 
in his house in Queen Street, though concerts were then 
‘so rare that it required the assistance of no less than a 
master to keep four or five performers together.’’ 

But if he had any spare time from his professional 
duties, and home was uncongenial, it may be that he some- 
times joined his more convivial friends at ‘‘Cobweb Hall,’’ 
the house of the vintner Owen Swan, which was a great 
resort of the musical wits of the day, or at the tavern of 
the bassoon-player Kennedy, on Wych Street, behind the 
new church in the Strand, where for a long time swung 
a sign on which was painted a half-leneth of Pureell; ‘‘the 
dress a brown full-bottomed wig and a green nightgown, 
very finely executed.’’ 

Purcell was at this time one of the handsomest men in 
England, and brimming over with mirth and good-humor. 
There is no reason to believe, however, that he was dissi- 
pated. Evcn in that profligate day there were admirable 
men, and Pureell certainly inspired his friends with some- 
thing more than mere wonder at his genius. 

The year 1682 was also memorable for the composer. 
Tle was appointed organist of the Chapel Royal, a posi- 
tion which he was enabled to hold conjointly with that 
of Westminster; he wrote the music for ‘‘the inaugura- 
tion of the truly loyal and right honorable Sir William 
Pritchard, Knight, Lord Mayor of London,’’ and an ‘‘Ode 
or Welcome Song to the King.’’ He also buried his be- 
loved uncle Thomas, and celebrated the birth of his first 
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son, who was baptized in Westminster under the name of 
John Baptista, but shortly after died. At the end of an 
anthem composed this year, he wrote the words: ‘‘God 
bless Mr. Henry Purcell, September ye 10th, 1682.’’ 

The next year he published a volume of ‘‘Sonnata’s of 
III Parts. Two Viollins and Basse to the Organ or 
Harpsichord.’’ It was dedicated to the King, and the 
“‘modest preface’’ to the ‘‘Ingenious Reader,’’ explain- 
ing how ‘‘the Author faithfully endeavour’d a just imita- 
tion of the most fam’d Italian Masters, principally to 
bring the Seriousness and gravity of that sort of Musique 
into vogue and reputation among our Country-men,’’ ends 
with the hope that ‘‘his Book may fall into no other hands 
but those who carry Musical Souls about them.’’ 

The next year (1683) was marked by the first public 
celebration of St. Cecilia’s Day in England. Purcell com- 
posed no less than three odes to this ‘‘great Patroness of 
Musie.’’ He also wrote a large number of anthems and 
other compositions. In 1684 he was organist for Father 
Smith in the great organ-competition at the Temple 
Church. Smith, or Schmidt, was a German who played as 
well as built organs, and Purcell’s skill on this memorable 
day ‘‘resulted in the selection and retention of the splendid 
instrument built by Smith’? and still standing in the 
church.t The organist who played the rival organ, built 
by Harris, was Purcell’s friend, the Italian Giovanni Bap- 
tista Draghi, for whom Purcell’s son had been named. 
The following year a new organ was built in Westminster 
Abbey for the coronation of James II., for which Purcell 
composed two anthems; but though he superintended the 
work, he did not officiate as organist, for his name appears 
among the basses in the choir. 

Just before the Revolution of 1688, Purcell composed 
a ‘‘Quickstep’’ which became a great favorite. A ballad 
with a refrain Lero, lero, lillibullero, “‘treating the Papists, 
and chiefly the Irish, in a very ridiculous manner,’’ was 
set to this ‘‘Quickstep.’’ Bishop Burnet says: 

1Tt is interesting to note that one or more of Smith’s organs had 
pipes which gave quarter-tone intervals, 
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‘“The whole army, and at last the people, both in city 
and country, were singing it perpetually, and perhaps 
never had so slight a thing so great an effect.” Lord 
Wharton, the Irish viceroy, declared that ‘‘the song had 
sung a deluded prince out of the three kingdoms.’’ The 
musie of ‘‘Lillibullero’’ did much toward creating the 
Revolution of 1688. 

When William and Mary were crowned at Westminster 
the following year, Purcell took advantage of the excel- 
lent position of the organ-loft, which was on the north 
side of the choir near the altar, to sell admissions to 
spectators. He looked upon this as a perquisite of his 
office; but the chapter ‘‘thought otherwise,’’ and it is said 
to be on record that he was ordered to pay over the con- 
siderable sum that he must have received, ‘‘and in default 
thereof his place to be declared null and void, and his 
stipend or salary to be detained in the treasurer’s hands 
until further orders.”’ 

It is not known how the dispute ended; but he retained 
his position as organist, and in the following September, 
according to the Abbey registers, he had baptized there 
an infant son, who survived him and became also an or- 
ganist. This same year the nobility and gentry of the city 
and county of York had ‘‘a very splendid entertainment 
of all sorts of Vocal and Instrumental Musick.’’ An ad- 
vertisement announcing it spoke of the ‘‘ode set to Musick 
by Mr. Henry Purcell,’’ as being ‘‘one of the finest com- 
positions he ever made, and cost one hundred pounds the 
performing.’’ Though the music became extremely popu- 
lar, and portions of it were printed in various collections, 
the work as a whole remainded in manuscript till 1790, 
when it was published, but very incorrectly. It now forms 
the first volume of the Purcell Society’s Collection. 

During 1690 Purcell was busy composing for various 
dramatic performances; among them, for Betterton’s 
Diocletian, or The Prophetess, which was afterwards pub- 
lished with a dedication to the Duke of Somerset, in which, 
after declaring that ‘‘ All Arts and Sciences have receiv’d 
their first encouragement from Great Persons, and owe 
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their Propagation and Success to their esteem: like some 
sort of Fruit-trees, which being of a tender Constitution 
and delicate in their Nature require the shadow of the 
Cedar to shield their Infancy from Blites and Storms,’’ 
he goes on to speak of music and poetry in England: 

‘““Poetry and Painting have arriv’d to their perfection 
in our own Country. Musick is yet but in its Nonage, 
a froward Child which gives hope of what it may be here- 
after in England, when the masters of it shall find more 
encouragement. ’Tis now learning Italian, which is its 
best Master, and studying a little of the French Air to 
give it somewhat more of Gayety and Fashion. Thus being 
farther from the Sun, we are of later Growth than our 
Neighbour Countries, and must be content to shake off 
our Barbarity by degrees.”’ 

This work cost so much to bring out, that Purcell found 
“‘too late the Subscription money would searcely amount 
to the Expense of compleating this Edition,’’ but ‘‘it 
gratify’d the expectation of Court and City; and got the 
author great reputation.”’ 

The great poet, Dryden, began now to recognize that 
Purcell was ‘‘an Hnglishman equal with the best abroad,’’ 
and the two became great friends. Wheatley says that 
the latter had an apartment in the clock-tower of St. 
James’s Palace, and that when Dryden was in danger of 
arrest from debt he would take refuge there, where he 
could enjoy safety, and opportunity for exercise in the 
Palace Gardens. Purcell wrote music for several of Dry- 
den’s dramas; among others for the Jndian Queen, written 
in collaboration with Howard. 

There were pirates in those days as well as in our 
own, as is shown by the preface to the mutilated edition 
published without the author’s knowledge or consent in 


1695. It says: 


Sir, having had the good Fortune to meet with the score or 
original Draught of your Incomparable Essay of Musick com- 
pos’d for the Play call’d the Indian Queen, It soon appear’d 
that we had found a Jewel of very great Value; on which account 
we were unwilling that so rich a Treasure should any longer lie 
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bury’d in Oblivion; and that the Commonwealth of Musick should 
be depriv’d of so considerable a Benefit. Indeed, we well knew 
your innate Modesty to be such, as not to be easily prevail’d upon 
to set forth anything in Print, much less to Patronize your own 
Works, Inimitable. But in regard that (the Press being now 
open) anyone might print an imperfect Copy of these admirable 
Songs or publish them in the nature of a common Ballad, We 
were so much the more emboldned to make this Attempt, even 
without acquainting you with our Design; not doubting but your 
accustom’d Candor and Generosity will induce you to pardon 
this Presumption. 


It was true. Purcell. was extremely modest, and he 
seemed to have a great reluctance to publishing his works. 
He wrote the music for more than fifty dramas and twenty 
odes and festival songs, besides quantities of church music, 
and the merest fraction of it only was issued in his own 
lifetime; much of it was lost; as, for instance, the score 
to The Faéry Queen, an anonymous adaptation of A Mid- 
summer’s Night’s Dream, for the return of which a reward 
of twenty guineas was offered by the Theater Royal in 
1700. Vineent Novello did much to bring his works to the 
knowledge of his forgetful country. 

The Purcell Club, founded in 1836, met regularly till 
1863; and finally the Purcell Society, founded in Febru- 
ary, 1876, begun a noble work in the reproduction of the 
great composer’s works, great numbers of which have been 
discovered in manuscript. 

In 1694 Purcell wrote his great Ze Deum and Jubilate 
in D with orchestral accompaniments, the first work of 
the sort ever composed in England. This was immedi- 
ately adopted by the ‘‘Corporation of the Sons of the 
Clergy’’ for their annual festival; and it was thus per- 
formed every year until 1718, when Handel composed 
his Te Deum and Jubilate for the Peace of Utrecht, after 
which it was performed on alternate years until 1743. 

The following year Purcell composed two anthems for 
the funeral of Queen Mary. It was a most solemn occa- 
sion: ‘‘the day was dark and troubled, and a few ghostly 
plumes of snow fell on the black plumes of the funeral 
car... . On the gorgeous coffin of purple and gold were 
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laid the crown and sceptre of the realm. Inside the Abbey 
the whole of the church, nave, choir, and transept, were 
all ablaze with innumerable wax lights; and a little robin- 
redbreast, who had found refuge from the inclement 
weather, constantly flew down and perched on the hearse, 
seeming to the spectators as if he too mourned for the 
Queen who had been so loved and was now so lamented.’’ 
Purcell’s music was worthy of the occasion. Dr. Tudway, 
one of the choir, asks if ever was heard ‘‘anything so rap- 
turously fine and solemn, and so heavenly in the opera- 
tion?”’ 

The second anthem, Thou knowest, Lord, the secrets of 
our hearts, has been used at every choral funeral at West- 
minster Abbey and at St. Paul’s since its first production. 
It was sung on the 26th of November following, when 
Purcell was buried at Westminster beneath his own organ. 
‘‘He had rehearsed and inaugurated his own dirge.’’ 

He had been for some time in failing health; probably 
he had inherited a delicate constitution, and the amount 
of work which he accomplished hastened the end. During 
the few months before his death he composed music for 
at least six plays, besides a birthday ode for the Duke of 
Gloucester, and other things. ‘‘The last song the Author 
Sett, it being in his sickness,’’ was the Cantata ‘‘ From 
Rosie Bowers’’ contributed to the Third Part of the Don 
Quixote of Tom D’Urfey, for whom he had written so 
much, 

He retained his faculties to the last, as is proved by 
his will made on the day of his death: ‘‘I, Henry Purcell, 
of the Citty of Westminster, gent., being dangerously ill 
as to the constitution of my body but in good and perfect 
mind and memory (thanks be to God) doe by these pres- 
ents,’’ etc. By his bedside were his aged mother, his ‘‘love- 
ing wife’’ to whom he left all his ‘‘estate both reall and 
personall,’’ and his three young children, Frances, aged 
seven, Edward, six, and Mary Peters, two; ‘‘and so amid 
their sighs and tears his gentle spirit passed into the better 


world.”’ 
On the gravestone was inscribed a short Latin poem, 
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in which the ‘‘blest above’’ are called upon to applaud 
‘“so great a guest,’? who, having led our earthly choirs 
was too soon snatched away to join the choirs of heaven, 
though his memory will live as long as ‘‘yonder ee 
breathes and the tuneful throng worship God in song.’ 

The original inscription was long ago completely oblit- 
erated by passing feet, but has been replaced by another 
which includes a mention of his wife. On an adjacent 
pillar a tablet announces: 

‘Here lies Henry Purcell, Esq., who left this life and 
is gone to that blessed place where only his harmony can 
be exceeded.”’ 

Mrs. Purcell published in the course of the next three 
years various collections of her husband’s music, and in 
the prefaces of each she speaks so sféconntly of him 
that most writers are now inclined to disbelieve the cur- 
rent story that she was responsible for his death, by 
having given orders to her servants not to let him in after 
midnight, so that when one night ‘‘he came home heated 
with wine from the tavern, at an hour later than that pre- 
scribed him,’’ he contracted the disease of which he died. 

It would be easy to fill pages with praise of Purcell. 
History rings with his fame. All his contemporaries 
speak in the highest terms of his genius and his character. 
His soul was ‘‘all Love and Harmony.’’ 


Form’d for musick, with diviner fire 
Endu’d; conn for the Celestial Choir: 


3 conqu’ring awoctnesat in his Witace dwelt 
His Eyes would mae his Wit like lightning melt, 


Pride was fhe sole aversion of his Eye, 
Himself as Humble as his Art was High. 


Purcell has been called ‘‘the Bacon of his Art,’’ ‘‘the 
English Mozart,’’ ‘‘that divine author,’’ ‘‘sublime, beaut 
ful and ornamental, ’ “the first of English musicians,’ 
and ‘‘a genius “ines laurels will retain their freshness 
as long as his art shall endure.’? Wesley said of him: 
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““Purcell bears a close connection with Shakespere in 
his rare faculty of exciting mental emotions of every kind 
by his magical and marvellous modes of expression on all 
occasions. ’’ 

But from none has he received nobler words of appre- 
ciation than from Burney, who says, ‘‘While the French- 
man is loud in the praise of a Lulli and a Rameau; the 
German in that of a Handel and a Bach; and the Italian 
of a Palestrina and Pergolesi; not less is the pride of an 
Englishman in pointing to a name equally dear to his 
country, for Pureell is as much the boast of England in 
music, as Shakespeare in the drama, Milton in epic poetry, 
Locke in metaphysics, or Sir Isaac Newton in mathematics 
and philosophy. As a musician he shone not more by the 
greatness than by the diversity, by the diversity than the 
originality of his genius, nor did the powers of his faney 
prove detrimental to the solidity of his judgment... . 
Upon the name of Purcell we dwell with delight, and are 
content to identify with his the musical pretensions of 
our country.”’ 


JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH 


(1685-1750) 


The word Bach means brook, and, indeed, like a noble 
brook is the great family or clan which bears the name. 
One can trace it back almost to its rise among the Thu- 
ringian Mountains, flowing down, always clear, pure, and 
musical, ever receiving new accessions of lkewise clear, 
pure, and musical waters, until at last its beauty and mag- 
nificence culminate in the greatest of them all. 

The genealogist who would trace back the Bach family 
to its source finds himself in a perfect labyrinth—there are 
so many through the course of almost four hundred years, 
and almost all bear the name of Johann—John. One of 
the earliest known was Hans Bach, a peasant who labored 
in the Thuringian mines of Ilmenau. The direct fore- 
father of Johann Sebastian was also Hans Bach, ‘‘guard- 
ian of the municipality’’ in 1561. His son Veit was a 
musical miller and baker, who used to play on _ his 
cythringen while the mill clacked merrily, and, as it were, 
beat time for him. 

‘‘This,’’ said Johann Sebastian, ‘‘was, we may say, the 
beginning of music among his descendants.’’ Veit’s son 
Hans, Johann Sebastian’s great-grandfather, became a 
‘““Spielmann,’’ or player, having learned his art under the 
‘“‘eity piper’’ of Gotha. He combined ecarpet-weaving with 
fiddling, but he traveled all about the country as a Spiel- 
mann. ‘‘His fiddle’’ is said to have ‘‘sounded merrily, 
and his head was full of fun.’? The fun as well as the 
music was the heritage of his children and his children’s 
children. 

The Count of Schwarzenburg-Arnstadt sent three of Veit 
Bach’s sons to Haly to study music. By this time there 
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was an almost numberless array of musical Bachs. <At 
Erfurt one branch of the family filled the office of town 
musician for more than a hundred years, and even during 
the last of the eighteenth century, though there was not 
really one left, the incumbents of the office kept the name 
of Bach. 

The terrible Thirty Years’ War was felt very severely 
in Thuringia, and, owing to the poverty and suffering, 
music fell to a low ebb. There came to be too much ‘‘of 
singing and performing coarse obscenities and disgraceful 
and immodest songs and ballads,’’ too much drunkenness 
and dissipation among its votaries. 

Among a people so musical as the Germans, a reaction 
was to be expected, and it came. The musicians of the 
better sort banded together and tried to raise the standard. 
For instance, the ‘‘ Instrumental Musicians’ Union of Upper 
and Lower Saxony’’ forbade any of its members’ perform- 
ing on ‘‘dishonorable instruments—bagpipes, sheep-horns, 
hurdy-gurdies and triangles, such as beggars often use for 
collecting alms at house-doors.’’ 

It is said that the Bach family prided themselves gen- 
erally on keeping free from such irregularities, and formed 
a guild of their own. They were nearly all characterized 
by a sincere honesty and dignity, ‘‘modest piety and decent 
morality,’’ pleasantly mingled with a gay humor. 

‘However much their minds were devoted to the sub- 
limest and gravest things,’’ says Spitta, ‘‘they stood on 
the earth with a healthy firmness; they showed a capabil- 
ity of joining pleasantly from time to time in the trivial 
amusements of their fellow-men, and had eyes and under- 
standings to enjoy the cheerful or comic side of the ordi- 
nary life that lay around them.’’ 

The ‘‘family days’’ of the Bach family, observed for 
many years, drew nearly all the male members. Some- 
times three hundred of them would assemble: ‘‘ First they 
would sing a choral, then followed secular and popular 
songs, which, from the contrast with the previous pious 
mood, would often by their quips and jests rouse the mirth 
of both singers and hearers to a keen and cynical wit.’’ 
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Johann, or John, Sebastian Bach, thus sprung from the 
very heart and marrow of the German people, and em- 
bodying ‘‘the whole essence of the German nature,’’ was 
born, probably, on the 31st of March, 1685. 

His father, Johann Ambrosius, was one of twin sons, 
who go closely resembled each other that even their wives 
could not tell them apart. They were exceedingly alike 
in temperament as well, so that when one suffered from 
any disorder, the other was almost sure to be afflicted in 
the same way. They were also curiously like their father: 
‘‘had the same modes of thought and expression; played 
the same instrument,—the violin,—and had the same way 
of conceiving and performing music.”’ 

Their father died early, and Johann Ambrosius settled 
in Erfurt as town musician, in 1667, where the following 
year he married Elisabeth, the daughter of a furrier; he 
then moved to Eisenach, where he spent the rest of his life. 

Comparatively little is known about him, except that 
he was ‘‘a man of moral worth, conscientious and skilled 
in his art, at the same time of independent views, and of 
good report among his fellow-citizens.’’ 

At the Royal Library at Berlin is a large oil portrait 
of him at the age of forty: ‘‘A frank-looking man gazes 
out from the canvas in a careless every-day garb; the shirt 
which shows over the bosom is loosely held together at the 
throat by a ribbon; natural brown hair hangs around the 
head, and a mustache, even, ornaments the face.’’ 

Johann Sebastian was his youngest son, and from him 
received his first training in playing the violin. The boy 
lost his mother when he was nine, and the father soon 
married again but died shortly afterwards. 

Hisenach was a place full of interesting memories. In 
the Wartburg, overlooking the town, the Minnesingers 
used to gather for their tournaments of song. And there 
Luther, when he came from the Diet of Worms, was 
shielded, and made his translation of the Scriptures. The 
town was ‘‘always famous for its music.’? A Latin ana- 
gram of 1597 turns the name from IJsenacum into En 
musical ‘Lo! musie’’; as well as Canimus, ‘‘We sing.’ 
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Its poor children, even in the fifteenth century, used to 
wander about the streets singing for alms. The master of 
the Hisenach school established a perambulating chorus 
in 1600, which was kept up for more than a century, and 
contributed much to the musical atmosphere of the town. 

It is supposed that Sebastian sang among the sopranos 
and marched through the streets singing, just as Luther 
had done in the same town two centuries earlier. 

Sebastian’s oldest brother, Johann Christoph, who had 
been for three years a pupil of the great organist and 
composer Pachelbel, had gone in 1690 to. Arnstadt, where 
lived his uncle, his father’s twin brother. He was 
soon afterwards appointed organist of the principal 
church of Ohrdruf, and having, a few years later, made 
a home of his own, he took the young Sebastian 
under his care and instruction. He was the lad’s first 
teacher in playing the clavier, and must himself have had 
considerable taste and talent for music, for he wrote out 
in a volume a collection of works for the organ by the 
best composers of that day. 

Sebastian, having easily mastered all the exercises and 
pieces given him, and quite outstripped his brother’s eca- 
pacity to teach him, wanted something more. He would 
have liked the volume of organ-pieces; but his brother, 
through pride or jealousy, withheld it from him, and kept 
it locked up in a latticed bookease, where it could be seen, 
exasperatingly tempting. One night the lad could not 
resist his longing: he crept down stealthily, and succeeded 
in working the precious roll through the wire lattice. He 
had no lamp or candle; his only light was the torch of the 
moon, fickle and uncertain, and it was six long months 
before the music was copied out. His perseverance and 
the risk that he ran of ruining his eyes were ill-rewarded : 
his brother found what he had been doing, and punished 
him by confiscating the hard-earned copy. 

The young lad was sent for a time to the famous Ly- 
ceum of Ohrdruf, where he studied theology, Greek, Latin, 
arithmetic, and rhetoric. Nepos and Cicero were the chief 
Latin writers read, but wider knowledge of the language 
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was acquired through composition, prosody, and disputa- 
tion. Much attention was given to music, and the school- 
chorus took part at weddings and funerals in church, and 
in what were called perambulations where they sang from 
door to door. In 1720 the receipts from these sources 
amounted to over two hundred and thirty-seven thalers 
in the third quarter alone. Sebastian soon became one 
of the leading singers, and received not only a stipend, 
but a larger share of the receipts. 

The cantor of the Lyceum was Elias Herda, who had 
been for six years one of the choir ofthe Church of the 
Benedictine Monks of St. Michael at Liineburg. He took 
great interest in young Bach, and recommended him to 
the school of the same convent. There Sebastian, in com- 
pany with his life-long friend Erdmann, repaired in April, 
1700, and was at once made one of the ‘‘matin scholars,’’ 
with a small salary, and free board at the monastery. He 
soon lost his beautiful soprano voice, but as he was a skilled 
performer on the violin, the clavier, and the organ, he was 
retained as instrumentalist, and it is supposed that he may 
have become prefect of the choir. 

There was another school at Liineburg which also had 
a famous musical choir, and great was the rivalry between 
them, often resulting in very lively skirmishes during the 
winter season, till at last the authorities had to designate 
the streets through which each day the two rival choirs 
might perambulate and sing. 

This must have been a very happy time in the young 
musician’s life. He had most likely been discontented in 
his brother’s home, where, besides that petty jealousy 
manifested in the matter of the manuscript roll, he was 
one too many in the increasing family. Here there was 
chance for growth such as his soul craved. He lived in 
an atmosphere of music; the library contained hundreds 
of volumes and thousands of pieces, many in manuscript, 
to which it was constantly adding. Among them were 
compositions by Johann Sebastian’s great-uncle Heinrich 
and by his son, the famous Johann Christoph, next to 
Johann Sebastian the most famous of the family, whose 
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name and standing must have been always an inspiration 
to the young genius. 

One of the great organists of Germany was Reinken, 
a man of equal talents and conceit, who lived at Hamburg. 
Hamburg was not more than thirty miles from Liineburg, 
and Sebastian’s cousin, Johann Ernst, was pursuing his 
musical studies there. So the young musician used fre- 
quently to make excursions on foot to the capital to hear 
Reinken play, and visit his cousin. It is interesting to 
know also that Handel about this time came to Hamburg, 
where German opera was ‘‘flourishing greatly.’’ The 
two did not meet. 

Bach, later in life, was fond of telling with humorous 
embellishment an anecdote of one of his trips to Hamburg. . 
He was not more than half-way home: nearly all his 
money was spent; he sat down outside an inn where dinner 
was in preparation. The savory odors from the kitchen 
made him hungrier than ever, and he was pondering on 
his hard fate, when suddenly a window was thrown open, 
and two herrings’ heads were flung at him. He picked 
them up, and found in each a Danish ducat. Some sym- 
pathizing stranger had evidently seen the wayfarer, and 
played upon him the generous trick. It enabled him to 
get a good dinner and proceed on his way rejoicing. 

At St. Michael’s School, Sebastian read the Odes of 
Horace, Vergil’s A‘neid, Terence, Curtius, and Cicero. 
He also studied Greek, theology, logic, and arithmetic, and 
made himself ready for the course at the University, 
though his limited means prevented him from ever pur- 
suing it. 

His destiny was music; and long ere this he had proved 
the bent of his genius by composing, even in his childhood, 
clavier-fugues and chorale-fugues, and later chorale-vari- 
ations. 

The chorale, the sacred song of the people, was the 
form of Church musie most characteristic of Germany. 
Bach made this his foundation. With this he began; with 
this he ended his career. 

Spitta says: ‘‘They are by a youth of sixteen or sev- 
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enteen, and what natural beauty they display! What 
freedom! nay, mastery of the combination of parts! not 
a trace of the vacillating beginner feeling his way. He 
goes forward on his road with instinctive certainty; and 
though here and there a detail may displease us, the grand 
whole shows the born artist.’’ 

It is interesting to note that in spite of the rivalry be- 
tween the two Liineburg schools, the young Bach found 
his greatest inspiration toward composition in Georg Bohm, 
a pupil of Reinken, and the organist of St. John’s Church 
—a man of truly original genius and a brilliant composer. 
Bohm allowed the lad to practice on his organ, which un- 
fortunately was not a very satisfactory one. It was a 
strange fate, that the greatest of German organists 
throughout his life never had a really fine instrument at 
his service for any length of time. It shows that persever- 
anee and genius will rise above all obstacles, and that 
souls in earnest need never be discouraged. While he was 
at this school he learned something about French instru- 
mental music from occasionally hearing at Zell the prize 
band of Duke Georg Wilhelm. 

He was now eighteen, and ready for the battle of life. 
He was summoned to Weimar to be ‘‘Hofmusikus,’’ or 
Court musician, to Johann Ernst, younger brother of the 
reigning duke. Here he also played the violin in the 
ducal band, and, as Weimar was a musical center, he prob- 
ably fell in with many men who would give him encour- 
agement and stimulus. His grandfather had once enjoyed 
an appointment at the same court. 

Weimar, not being far from Arnstadt, gave Sebastian 
the chance to visit ‘‘the old meeting-place of all his 
family.”’ He there one day played the new organ in the 
new church; and the Consistory, who, since the death of 
Sebastian’s uncle Heinrich eleven years before, had been 
and still were on the lookout for ‘‘an organist of equal 
merit and renown,’’ instantly recognized that Johann 
Sebastian was their man, and they invited him to take 


the place at a salary of almost seventy-five thalers—large 
for those days. 
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He was solemnly installed, with what Spitta calls a 
somewhat sweeping exhortation to ‘‘industry and fidelity 
to his ecalling,’’ and all that ‘‘might become an honorable 
servant and organist before God, the worshipful authori- 
ties, and his superiors.’’ 

This was at first a very delightful position. His duties 
were light, requiring attendance only three times a week, 
perhaps six hours in all, so that he could devote much 
time to study, and he had a new and splendidly-constructed 
organ. This organ was replaced a few years ago by a 
fine new one, as a memorial to Johann Sebastian. 

He had also the tuition of a small school-choir, and 
the leadership of a musical society which enabled him 
worthily to bring out his own compositions, and it is sup- 
posed that he played the violin in the band supported 
by Count Anton Giinther. 

While he was at Arnstadt his brother Johann Jakob 
returned from Poland to take leave of his family and 
friends, having been invited by Charles XII. to enter the 
Swedish Guard as oboe player. Sebastian wrote for him 
a piece of music for the clavier, in five short movements, 
representing the various moods and scenes connected with 
his brother’s departure. The last movement makes clever 
use of the postilions’ horn. This, one of*the very few 
compositions of so-called program-music which he ever 
wrote, is entitled, ‘‘Capriccio, on the absence of his dearly 
beloved brother.’’ 

He also wrote a fugal Capriccio for his oldest brother’s 
birthday, perhaps with a design of proving to him how 
much progress he had made since he left his roof, and 
showing that he had not treasured any resentment against 
his brother for trying to clip his wings. 

The family affection which existed among the Bachs was 
always patriarchal and beautiful. 

After spending two quiet, uneventful years at Arnstadt, 
Johann Sebastian grew hungry for a change, most likely 
feeling himself ‘‘cribbed, cabined, and confined’’ in the 
petty little provincial town, where there were few who 
could sympathize with his artistic aspirations. He had 
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saved a considerable part of his salary ; so he petitioned for 
a month’s leave of absence, and shortly before Christmas 
started on his long walk of fifty leagues to Liibeck, where 
he wished to be present at the famous evening concerts 
at the Marien-Kirche, of which the Dane Dietrich Buxte- 
hude was organist. 

Here at Liibeck, Bach’s path again almost crossed 
Hindel’s. Handel had been there two years before, during 
the summer, and had received a warm welcome from the 
town officials who made festivities in his honor. Bach 
came in a far more unostentatious manner; but it is be- 
lieved that Buxtehude, in spite of his seventy years, must 
have been greatly drawn to the young genius, who, in his 
turn, had much to learn from the brilliant Northern artist 
and composer. 

Bach certainly found much to interest him in Liibeck, 
for he outstayed his allotted time by two whole months. 
There is good reason to believe that he might have re- 
mained permanently and succeeded Buxtehude if he had 
so wished. But the condition attached to such a bril- 
liant position with the easy circumstances in which it 
would have placed him was marriage with the organist’s 
eldest daughter now getting on into the sere and yellow 
leaf. 

There were five other daughters, but the eldest was ‘‘re- 
served’’ for the situation; so Bach considered discretion 
the better part of valor, and took leave of his old friend. 

He was scarcely at home again before he was cited before 
the Consistory to answer for his long absence, and also 
for his habit ‘‘of making sundry perplexing variationes 
in the chorales, and intermixing divers strange harmonies, 
so that thereby the congregation were confounded.’’ 

The document in which the quarrel between Bach and 
the Consistory is described is very quaint and amusing. 
The right was unquestionably on the side of the latter. 
Spitta, who is most judicial, says: ‘‘He forgot, in the 
ardor of youth, that, notwithstanding his extraordinary 
gifts, he must, after all, fulfill his duty.’’ Spitta thinks 
that the Consistory, while they were justified in speaking 
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with some harshness and severity, ‘‘showed themselves mild 
and patient beyond expectation.’’ 

He was given a week to explain his conduct, especially 
that relating to rehearsal with the scholars, which he had 
entirely given over. The week grew into eight months, 
and in the following November Bach was again summoned 
before them to declare whether he felt no shame in receiv- 
ing his salary when he failed to ‘‘make music’’ with the 
scholars. 

They also remonstrated with him ‘‘on his having lat- 
terly allowed the stranger maiden to show herself and 
make music in the choir.’’ 

Bach’s answer is lost, but from this time he was un- 
happy in Arnstadt, and tried to make a change. As to 
the ‘‘stranger maiden,’’ whose presence in the choir seemed 
to violate the Scripture injunction, ‘‘Let your women 
keep silence in the churches,’’ there is little doubt that 
she was Bach’s cousin Maria Barbara who was visiting 
in Arnstadt, being then about twenty years old. Sebastian 
had, of course, made her acquaintance. He played the 
organ for her out of school-hours. Then he fell in love 
with her, and she became his wife. 

Meantime, the post of organist to the Church of St. 
Blasius, in ‘‘the free imperial city’’ of Miihlhausen, be- 
came vacant by the death of the gifted Johann Georg 
Ahle, poet-laureate to the Emperor Leopold, and Bach 
received the appointment at a salary of eighty-five gulden, 
together with a certain amount of corn, wood, and kin- 
dlings, and three pounds of fish a year. The parish also 
agreed to lend him a vehicle to transport his furniture. 
An item in the parish register of Dornheim, a village near 
by, contains the following interesting entry: 

‘“‘On October 17, 1707, the respectable Herr Johann 
Sebastian Bach, a bachelor, and organist to the Church 
of St. Blasius at Mihlhausen, the surviving lawful son of 
the late most respectable Herr Ambrosius Bach, the fa- 
mous town organist and musician of Eisenach, was married 
to the virtuous maiden Maria Barbara Bach, the youngest 
surviving unmarried daughter of the late very respectable 
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and famous artist Herr Johann Michael Bach, organist at 
Gehren, here in our house of God, by the favor of our 
gracious ruler, after their banns had been read in Arn- 
stad baa 

Count Anton Giinther gave his consent, and remitted 
the usual fees; moreover, an uncle had recently died, 
leaving Sebastian fifty gulden. He parted from Arnstadt 
with the cordial good wishes of the people. 

Bach now entered upon great musical activity, having 
excellent material in the city and neighboring towns, 
which were particularly devoted to music. He soon found 
the organ needed repairs; and he presented to the council 
a scheme of restoration which included a chime of twenty- 
four small bells, acted upon by pedals,—his own invention. 
Much interest was manifested, and Bach was charged with 
the practical management of the undertaking, which was 
to cost two hundred and thirty thalers. But, after all, 
Bach was an ‘‘outsider,’’ and the jealousy which is apt 
to be shown by narrow minds toward genius, caused his 
position to be anything but pleasant. The pastor of the 
church was a bigoted pietist; and before the organ was 
completed Bach gladly accepted a call to Weimar once 
more, ‘‘his Royal and Serene Highness of Saxe-Weimar 
having graciously offered him the entrée to his court, ca- 
pelle, and chamber music.”’ 

‘“‘The High and very Noble, High and very Learned, 
High and Respected Gentlemen,’’ as he calls his patrons 
of the council, gave him a testimonial; and we next find 
Sebastian attached to the court of that ‘‘religious church- 
man,’’ Duke Wilhelm Ernst, a ruler fond of theology (he 
preached a sermon at the age of eight), of early hours 
(his court retired at eight in winter and nine in summer), 
but at the same time well-disposed to science and art. 
He had a fine library, a valuable collection of coins; and 
a “‘court comedian,’’ and ‘‘sixteen well-trained musicians, 
in the habit of heyducs, at times delighted his ear.’’ He 
was especially fond of church music. 

Spitta, commenting on this fortunate position for Bach 
and his great aims, says: ‘‘The Court of Weimar stands 
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forth among those of the princes of that period, as Bach 
himself does among composers for the Church. They 
seem made for each other.’’ 

Bach spent nine happy years in Weimar, enjoying a 
comfortable salary, and friendship with many stimulat- 
ing minds. Mizler says, ‘‘The benevolence of his gracious 
sovereign inspired him to attempt all that was possible in 
the art of handling the organ, and here it was that he 
composed most of his organ-pieces.’? Among his friends 
was the town organist, Walther. Bach once boasted that 
he could play anything at sight. Walther determined to 
baffle him. He asked him to breakfast, and conveniently 
placed on the clavier a simple-looking piece of music pre- 
pared for the occasion. He then watched for developments. 
Bach, according to his habit, tried over the piece. It did 
not go. He tried it again and again. Then leaping to his 
feet, he shouted to his exultant friend in the next room, 
““No, one can not play everything at sight; the thing is 
impossible.’’ 

All the more creditable to his perseverance and genius 
is this, from the fact that he never possessed an organ 
‘‘worthy of such a master.’’ It was said of him that 
“‘with his two feet he could perform on the pedals passages 
which would be enough to provoke many a skilled clavier- 
player with five fingers.’”’ 

One time, during one of his numerous excursions to 
various towns and courts,—either to try new organs or to 
conduct his choral works,—he played for the Crown 
Prince Friedrich of Cassel, who was so delighted by his 
execution of a pedal solo, that the Prince presented him 
on the spot with a ring set with precious stones. An early 
writer, describing how his feet flew over the pedalboard 
as if they had wings, exclaimed, ‘‘What would the Prince 
have given him if he had used his hands and his feet as 
well!’’ 

It was said that always in testing new instruments, he 
would first draw out all the stops, and play with full 
organ, saying, he must first of all know whether it had 
good lungs. He was always severe but just; and when 
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the technical examination was finished, he used to amuse 
himself and delight those present by playing his best on 
it; and, says Forkel, he always proved anew that he 
was really ‘‘the prince of all players upon the harpsichord 
and organ.’’ 

In the late autumn of 1713 he was at Halle, where he 
played on the new organ, which had sixty-three stops. 
The post of organist was vacant, and Bach signified his 
willingness to accept it. Some hitch about the salary, how- 
ever, occurred, and the elders of Halle meanly insinuated 
that he had opened negotiations in order to extort higher 
wages from the Duke of Weimar. 

For a man of Bach’s singleness of purpose, and consid- 
ering that even then he enjoyed a higher salary than he 
expected to get from Halle, such a libel was exasperating 
enough, and he wrote a very dignified and manly letter 
repudiating it. The Duke, however, increased his wages 
to two hundred and sixty-four gulden, and he took the 
additional place of concert-master in the orchestra. 

In the autumn of 1717 Bach went to Dresden, which 
at that time was one of the most musical cities in the 
world. Here he met Jean Louis Marchand, organist to 
the King of France, and a famous elavier-player, fourteen 
years older than Bach. He had fallen into disfavor with 
Louis XIV., and, leaving all his pupils, had gone to Ger- 
many, where his playing was greatly admired. When Bach 
arrived, two parties arose, pitting the Frenchman against 
the German. Marchand was extremely conceited, and his 
offensive airs led the director of the Dresden orchestra 
to play a joke upon him. At one of the royal concerts 
Marchand was to play some variations on a French air. 
Bach also was invited, and he was rather maliciously 
brought forward next. After a brief prelude he took up 
the same theme as Marchand had used, and improvised 
twelve variations upon it with such skill that Marchand’s 
really fine playing was quite eclipsed. 

Bach then, at the desire of his friends, challenged 
Marchand to a musical competition. The challenge was 
accepted; but after the jury had been selected, and a 
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great company was assembled in Count Flemming’s salon 
eagerly waiting, word was brought that Marchand had dis- 
appeared from Dresden. 

Bach played alone, and the news of the defeat of French 
music spread all over Germany. The King, who had given 
Marchand two medals, worth one hundred ducats, paid 
no attention to Bach’s confessed victory. His only re- 
ward was increased fame. 

Shortly after this, perhaps feeling affronted that he 
was passed over in favor of a less talented musician for 
the post of Kapellmeister at Weimar, Bach accepted a call 
to a similar position by Prince Leopold of Anhalt-Coéthen. 
At Cothen he received the salary of four hundred thalers 
a year, but he had no organ; and his happiness there 
must have consisted chiefly in his simple home-life, in his 
great opportunities, on a small scale, for the practice and 
composition of instrumental music, and in the friendship 
of the Prince, a genuine music-lover, who had such a 
thorough appreciation of ‘‘the master,’’ that he took him 
as a companion on his frequent journeys. 

Bach also, every year, made various trips ‘‘into the 
outer world’’ to try new organs, of which he was such 
a consummate judge. On ye occasion he went to Halle, 
hoping to meet Handel there; but Handel, either pur- 
posely or accidentally, had set out for England on the 
very day that Bach arrived. The two great men, though 
so exactly contemporaries, never met. It is probable that 
Handel did not care to know his rival. ‘‘Father’’ Bach, 
who had a far finer and loftier nature, was more generous 
in spirit, and quite free from jealousy. 

In May, 1720, Bach again went with Prince Leopold 
to Carlsbad. His return late in July was to a desolate 
home. His wife, the mother of his four living children, 
had died suddenly during his absence. Little is definitely 
known of her; but there is reason to believe that she was 
not only a calm, kindly nature, but also sympathetic with 
all her husband’s aspirations. 

A little more than a year later, however, following his 
own father’s example, and the traditions of his family, he 
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was again betrothed, and in December, 1721, married to 
Anna Magdalena, the youngest daughter of Johann Cas- 
par Wilken, court trumpeter in the ducal band at Weis- 
senfels. She also was musical, and had a fine voice. 
Bach, a few years later, wrote to his friend Erdmann, in 
Russia, telling him how his children were one and all 
musicians born (gebohrne musict), and saying, ‘‘I can 
assure you that I can already form a concert vocaliter 
and instrumentaliter of my own family, particularly as 
my present wife sings a very neat treble, and my eldest 
daughter joins in bravely.”’ 

It was a happy union. In the Royal Library at Berlin 
are two music-books kept by the husband and wife in 
common, and full of miscellaneous matter. The older of 
the two, ‘‘the little clavier-book for Anna Magdalena 
Bachin,’’ was begun almost immediately, and under the 
title stands in Bach’s handwriting a quaint and curious 
semi-playful indication that it was the purpose of the 
‘contents to oppose the dry Calvinism and melancholy 
theology that prevailed in Céthen. Among the pieces are 
some lovely songs, evidently meant for the young wife’s 
voice. Most of them are religious; but one is entitled, 
‘“‘The Edifying Reflections of a Smoker,’’ in which life 
is humorously compared to a clay pipe and its fire so 
quickly burnt out. Another is a charming bridal song 
written several years later. 

Meantime, the organist of St. James’s at Hamburg had 
died, and Bach happened to go there in 1720 to play on 
the great organ at St. Katharine’s, over which Reinken, 
now ninety-seven years old, still presided. Bach played 
for more than two hours to the delight of the distin- 
guished audience. He improvised on one of Reinken’s 
chorales; and, when he had ended, the aged and some- 
what conceited organist came to him and said, ‘‘I thought 
that this art was dead, but I see it still lives in you.”’ 

It was even then admitted that Bach had no equal in 
Germany. ‘‘Friends and foes alike,’’ says Spitta, ‘‘here 
bowed to the irresistible force of an unheard-of power of 
execution, and could hardly comprehend how he could. 
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twist his fingers and his feet so wonderfully and so 
nimbly without hitting a single false note or displacing 
his body with violent swaying.”’ 

Before Bach’s time performers did not use their thumbs 
or little fingers to any extent. Bach insisted upon the 
use of all the fingers, and this was an immense improve- 
ment ; he is regarded as the father of modern pianoforte 
playing. Forkel says, ‘‘He played with so easy and small 
a motion of the fingers, that it was hardly perceptible. 
Only the first joints of his fingers were in motion; his 
hand retained, even in the most difficult passages, its 
rounded form; his fingers rose very little from the keys, 
hardly more than in a shake, and when one was employed 
the others remained still in their position. Still less did 
the other parts of his body share in his playing.’’ 

Why was not Bach immediately chosen as successor to 
the organist of St. James’s? He signified his willingness 
to accept it. There were seven candidates; but instead 
of taking the best or even the second best, the committee 
sold the place for four thousand marks to a man, as Mat- 
theson said, ‘‘the son of a well-to-do artisan, who could 
prelude with thalers better than he could with his 
fingers.’’ This roused much bitter feeling; and a popu- 
lar preacher declared in his pulpit, that if one of the 
angels of Bethlehem who played divinely, desired to be 
organist to St. James’s Church, if he had no money, he 
would have nothing to do but to fly away again.”’ 

Bach at first expected, as he himself said in a letter, 
to spend the last years of his life in Cothen. But the 
‘“‘oracious Prince who both loves and understands music’’ 
married a Princess of Berenburg, and, as Bach said in 
the same letter: ‘‘As it then began to appear that if the 
said Prince’s musical inclination was growing somewhat 
lukewarm, and at the same time the new Princess seemed 
to despise my art, it was the will of God that I should 
be called to be Director Musices here [at Leipzig], and 
cantor to the Thomas School.’’ 

Cantor was a less honorary position than Kapellmeister, 
but the school at Leipzig was very ancient and honorable, 
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and the position had been held by a long series of famous 
men; moreover, Bach kept up his ties with the Prince 
until the death of the latter in 1728. 

After suitable changes had been made in the official 
residence in the left wing of the school-building, Bach 
moved into it with his family, and there he lived the rest 
of his days. 

In many respects his new position was very trying. He 
had to teach Latin to unruly boys, and the authorities to 
whom he was subjected were mean and narrow-minded, 
so that he was hampered and restricted in almost every 
way. Even after the first performance of his ‘‘ Passion 
Music according to St. Matthew,’’*—the most wonderful 
and awe-inspiring composition of its kind that was ever 
conceived and composed, unless that ‘‘aceording to St. 
John’’ be excepted,—the town council of Leipzig would 
not grant the composer’s reasonable request to choose nine 
musical scholars in preference to others among the ecan- 
didates for the scholarships in the school. 

And although, during the first seven years of his stay 
in Leipzig, ‘‘he had composed a series of cantatas which 
to any other musician would have represented the labors 
of a lifetime,’’—he wrote two hundred and sixty-six in 
all,—still the council took no heed of this glorious activ- 
ity, but complained of him because he seemed to be neg- 
lecting his duties as Latin teacher and drill-master! The 
council called him to order, and, to bring him to terms, 
even deprived him of some of his just perquisites. 

It was not strange that in a fit of depression, caused 
by discords in the school and opposition from without, he 
should write to his old friend Erdmann, who had become 
agent of the Emperor of Russia, at Dantzig, to get him, 
if possible, a position there. His letter is so interesting 
that we must quote the last half of it: 


1 Composed in 1729; first produced in St. Thomas’s Church, Leip- 
zig, Good Friday, April 15, 1729, the congregation joining in the 
choruses, notably the one known as ‘‘O Sacred Head all wounded,’’ 
the air of which was a popular song by Johann Hassler. The work 
revised in 1740; revived by Mendelssohn March 12, 1829, in Berlin, 
and in St. Thomas’s Church again Palm Sunday, 1841, First per- 
formance in America, May 8, 1874, 
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At first it did not altogether please me to become a cantor 
from having been a Kapellmeister, and for this reason I deferred 
my decision for a quarter of a year; however, the position was 
described to me in such favorable terms that finally (and espe- 
cially as my sons seemed inclined to study here) I ventured upon 
it in the Name of the Most High; I came to Leipzig, passed my 
examination, and then made the move. And here, by God’s 
pleasure, I remain to this day. 

But now, since I find (i.) that this appointment is by no means 
so advantageous as it was described to me; (ii.) that many fees 
- incidental to it are now stopped; (iii.) that the town is very dear 
to live in; (iv.) and that the authorities are very extraordinary, 
and little given to music, so that I live under almost constant 
vexation, jealousy, and persecution, I feel compelled to seek, with 
God’s assistance, my fortune elsewhere... . 

My present position secures me about seven hundred thalers, 
and when there are rather more deaths than usual the fees in- 
crease in proportion; but it is a healthy air, so it sometimes 
happens on the contrary—as in the past year—that I have lost 
about one hundred thalers of the usual funeral fees... . 

I must now make some small mention of my domestic circum- 
stances. 


And he goes on to tell about his seven children—all 
born musicians—and the eldest already in the university. 

Nothing came of this request to Erdmann, and Bach 
undoubtedly found alleviating circumstances at Leipzig, 
where, in spite of the high cost of living, he managed to 
bring his finances into fairly good order, and to lay up 
a small sum of money. 

Soon after this the affairs of the Thomas School, which 
had become badly disorganized, were greatly improved 
by the famous Gesner, the new rector, whose motto 
(worth remembering) was: ‘‘Always do something which 
is of some definite use, and which you can turn to account 
in your calling in life.’’? Gesner and Bach became great 
friends. Long afterwards in a note to his edition of 
Marcus Fabius Quintilian, where the Latin author, speak- 
ing of the capacity of a man to do several things at once, 
instances a lyre-player who can utter words and tones, 
play on the instrument, and beat time with his foot, he 


says: 


All these, my Fabius, you would deem very trivial, could you 
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but rise from the dead, and see Bach; . . . how he, with both 
hands, and using all his fingers, plays on a keyboard which seems 
to consist of many lyres in one, and may be called the instrument 
of instruments, of which the innumerable pipes are made to sound 
by means of bellows; and how he, going one way with his hands, 
and another way with the utmost celerity with his feet, elicits, by 
his unaided skill, many of the most varied passages, which, how- 
ever, uniting produce, as it were, hosts of harmonious sounds; I 
say, could you only see him, how he achieves what any number 
of your lyre-players, and six hundred flute-players, could never 
achieve, not as one who may sing to the lyre, and so perform his 
part, but by presiding over thirty or forty performers all at 
once. ... Great admirer as I am of antiquity in other respects, 
T yet deem this Bach of mine, and whoever. there may chance to 
be that resembles him, to comprise in himself many Orpheuses 
and twenty Arions. 


Through Gesner’s conciliatory nature, Bach found him- 
self in a far more comfortable position, and, being in 
command of the most famous musical society in town, 
he was able to produce his works worthily. 

Most of them were religious in character, though a few 
were written for weddings or secular festivals. One is 
even a comic cantata on the abuse of coffee. Papa Schlen- 
drian wants to cure his daughter Lieschen of her passion 
for the new luxury. He threatens her not to give her 
a husband, but she gets even with him by declaring that 
no lover need ever come to the house unless it shall be 
inserted in the marriage settlement that she may make 
coffee as she likes it. 

The tickets for this cantata, supposed to have been per- 
formed in Frankfurt in 1739, were sold for thirty kreu- 
tzers. Another was a cantata for the wedding of a young 
couple from neighboring towns. The two rivers, Pleissen 
and Neissen, are personified and sing in rivalry. This 
work written in 1724 has been recently recovered (in 
part) and performed in Germany. 

Gesner’s successor as Rector to the Thomas School was 
a young man named Ernesti, in many ways able and suit- 
able for his position but lacking in tact and culture. 
Bach, who was old enough to be his father, was soon in- 
volved in a serious quarrel with him over certain inter- 
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ferences in the musical affairs of the school. Bach was 
hot-tempered and in the right, though he did not follow 
Ernesti’s example and indulge in personal recrimination; 
but it was two years before the matter was settled to his 
satisfaction ; even then it resulted in a certain loss of pres- 
tige. Bach felt obliged humbly to petition Augus IIL, 
King of Poland and Elector of Saxony, for appointment 
as Court-composer. 

It was two years before it was granted, and then only 
after Bach, probably as an escape from the annoyances 
of his subordinate position, had a second time petitioned 
for it. The year before it was granted, Bach wrote a 
new cantata for every Sunday and Holy day between 
Easter and Whitsuntide, except, perhaps, the first Sun- 
day after Easter. For the ‘‘Ascension’’ he wrote two. 
Besides this, innumerable other compositions, vocal and 
instrumental, came from his busy pen. He was very pop- 
ular among the university students, for whom he composed 
a long series of pieces, vocal and instrumental, often full 
of fun and satire. And yet he seemed to be perfectly 
free from any conceit concerning his genius. He even 
said: ‘‘I have to be diligent, and any one who is equally 
so will get on equally well!’’ 

Such a man needed no royal or princely titles. And 
yet it is always vexatious to hold the typical position of 
a prophet in one’s own country,—to be overlooked and 
disregarded, often in favor of less able men, simply be- 
cause one is unwilling to achieve present popularity by 
following ephemeral fashions. 

Still, Bach was greatly admired in Leipzig, and no 
musician ever came there without visiting ‘‘the master.’’ 
His son said: ‘‘My father’s greatness in composition and 
in organ and clavier playing, which was quite remark- 
able, was too well known for any musician of importance 
to neglect the opportunity of making that great man’s 
acquaintance whenever it was in any way possible.”” He 
had a glorious succession of talented pupils, and on 
the whole his life was successful even in the worldly 


sense. 
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During all these years Bach, though he never went to 
Italy, traveled about more or less in Germany, hearing 
opera in Dresden, trying new organs in this place and 
that, visiting friends, and performing his duties as hon- 
orary Kapellmeister to several courts. 

His last great expedition was to Potsdam, invited by 
King Frederick the Great, in whose service were his son, 
Emanuel Bach, and several of his pupils. 

In May, 1747, he and his eldest son, Friedemann, 
reached the chateau. The King was just about to per- 
form his usual flute solo, accompanied by his band, when, 
casting his eye on the list of strangers who had arrived 
in town, he suddenly turned to the musicians and said, 
in some excitement, ‘‘Gentlemen, old Bach has come!’’ 
He instantly laid aside his flute, and sent for the famous 
composer, not even allowing him time to put on his black 
court-dress. 

Bach apologized for appearing in his traveling costume, 
but the King bade him make no excuses and after a lively 
conversation made him play on the new Silbermann piano- 
fortes, of which he was very proud, and summoning him 
to the chateau the next day desired him to improvise a 
six-part fugue. When the King heard it, he exclaimed, 
‘‘There is only one Bach, only one Bach!’’ 

On Bach’s visit to Berlin he inspected the great opera- 
house there, and it is said that without hearing a note of 
musi¢e in it, he was able to detect by a glance ‘‘every 
thing advantageous or detrimental to musical effect in 
it.’’ He also pointed out a wonderful whispering gal- 
lery in the hall which not even the architect had sus- 
pected. 

The King gave Bach a theme for improvisation, and 
two months after his return to Leipzig the composer pub- 
lished his so-called ‘‘Musical Offering,’’ in which he used 
the King’s theme as the basis for a number of ‘‘thor- 
oughly developed and artistic compositions,’’ a work which 
Spitta calls the vestibule by which he entered into his 
greater work, ‘‘The Art of the Fugue.’’ 

This was dedicated to the. King in a dignified, though 
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Somewhat conventional, preface. The work contained 
specimens of Bach’s fondness for harmless jests. For in- 
stance, he wrote out the theme itself in notes of double 
length, and above it the words: ‘‘May the King’s glory 
increase in proportion to that of the notes.’’ And again 
in an ascending canon he wrote: ‘‘May the King’s virtue 
rise and rise forever as do the notes of this canon.’’ 

Among Bach’s pupils was Gerber, whose veneration for 
him was so great that for a year he could not make up 
his mind to ask for lessons. Another was the distin- 
guished Johann Ludwig Krebs, the most talented of his 
pupils. Of him Bach used to say jokingly, ‘‘He is the 
one Crab (Krebs) in this Brook (Bach).’’ Still another 
was Johann Theophilus Goldberg, a protégé of Bach’s 
patron, Baron von Kayserling. Bach wrote his ‘‘Thirty 
Variations’’ for him, and the baron was so delighted with 
the music that he sent the composer a snuff-box contain- 
ing one hundred louis d’or. 

Bach’s pupils made a part of his family, and, doubt- 
less, assisted in the concerts which he had in his music- 
room. He himself usually played the viola. He liked 
to accompany songs on the clavier and to look over new 
compositions, and sometimes would improvise a trio into a 
quartet. Chapter six of his will enumerates more than 
a dozen and a half musical instruments, including a 
Stainer violin, lutes, claviers, spinets, violas, bass-viols, 
ete., which must have enabled him to furnish forth a very 
respectable orchestra. 

His home life was delightful. His quick temper some- 
times led him into controversies outside, but did not dis- 
turb the peaceful, artistic atmosphere of his dwelling. 
His chief amusement was writing and copying. He wrote 
a beautiful hand, almost like copper-plate. Spitta delight- 
fully compares him with Luther: ‘‘At once a hero and a 
child, untamed and yet impressionable and tender.”’ 

One time the organist at St. Thomas’s was playing at 
a rehearsal and made some mistake. Bach snatched off 
his flowing wig, flung it at the culprit, and thundered 
out, ‘‘You would better have been a cobbler!”’ 
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Though he would sometimes turn a recalcitrant scholar 
out of the choir or dismiss him from supper-table, he 
was regarded with deep admiration and affection, espe- 
cially by all his personal pupils. 

We have spoken of his diligence and modesty: he 
detested flattery. Once when some one spoke with extrav- 
agant praise of his skill on the organ, he replied: 

“There is nothing very wonderful about it: you have 
only to’touch the right key at the right time, and the in- 
strument does the rest.’’ 

‘‘You have five as good fingers on each hand as I have,’’ 
he would say to his pupils when they complained of dif- 
ficulties. Though so great himself, he was lenient toward 
others. If away from home he always went to church 
and listened to the music. If the organist introduced a 
fugue, he would foretell what the treatment would be or 
ought to be, and if the performer worked it out as he 
sketched it, he used to nudge his son’s elbow and mani- 
fest great delight. He never spoke harshly of a fellow 
artist. 

His greatness as an organist is shown by a mythical 
story afloat during his lifetime: that he would go into 
a chureh dressed as a poor village-schoolmaster, and 
request the organist to let him play, and then improvise 
so wonderfully that the people would say, ‘‘That must 
be either Bach or the Devil!”’ 

Bach’s characteristics are easily read in his strong, 
marked face: the intellect in the noble, broad forehead, 
the arched eyebrow, the temper in the line between them, 
the humor, which was always rippling out, in the lines 
of the mouth and nose. 

Only seven of Bach’s compositions were printed dur- 
ing his lifetime. Even the so-called Well-tempered Clavi- 
chord, which Schumann advised young students to make 
their daily bread, the work by which he is best known, 
waited for more than fifty years before it was published, 
though it was advertised for publication in London in 
iED 

Bach’s compositions include the two hundred and thirty 
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cantatas now in existence, three (possibly five) sacred 
oratorios, seven complete Masses, twenty-one Latin church- 
services, four funeral-cantatas, eighteen birthday cantatas, 
twenty-eight motets for double chorus, forty-eight preludes 
and fugues for the clavier, eighteen suites,—he brought 
the suite to the utmost perfection,—thirty-nine long works 
for organ, twenty-nine shorter pieces, six trios with pedal- 
obligato, fifteen two-part Inventions, fifteen three-part 
Symphonies, six ’cello sonatas, six violin sonatas, and 
numberless pieces called Partite diverse, of which Forkel 
says, ‘‘Nothing can be more dignified, sublime, and devout 
than these preludes.’’ 

Such was the heritage which his industry and great- 
ness left to posterity. 

Schumann, after remarking that Beethoven had not to 
study all that Mozart did, or Mozart all that Handel did, or 
Handel all that Palestrina did, for the reason that each had 
absorbed so much of his predecessors, added, ‘‘Only from 
one might all find ever new creative power—from Johann 
Sebastian Bach!”’ 

Bach was troubled during his later years by a weak- 
ness of the eyes, perhaps inherited, but doubtless agegra- 
vated by his use of them when a boy, copying manu- 
seripts by moonlight. In the winter of 1749-50 he allowed 
an operation to be performed by a famous English surgeon 
then in Leipzig. It failed, and Bach became totally blind, 
and the barbarous medical treatment connected with it 
ruined his health. On July 18, 1750, his eyesight suddenly 
returned; but a few hours later he was stricken with 
paralysis, and died in ten days, on July 28th, 1750. 

Just before his death, he dictated an organ chorale which 
he had composed some time before on the words: 


When we are in the direst need, 
but he now adapted the sentiment to another hymn,— 
Before thy throne herewith I come. 


Johann Michael Schmidt, one of Bach’s admirers, said 
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afterwards: ‘‘All that the advocates of materialism could 
bring forward must collapse before this one example.”’ 

Bach was buried in St. John’s churchyard. The whole 
school followed him to the grave. Bells were tolled, and 
the minister announced from the pulpit: 

‘‘The very worthy and venerable Herr Johann Sebas- 
tian Bach ... having fallen calmly and blessedly asleep 
in God, his body has this day, according to Christian 
usage, been consigned to the earth.’’ 

The Musical Union of Leipzig performed a mourning 
ode to his memory. But the Town Council of Leipzig 
forever dishonored itself by allowing to be entered on 
its minutes the sareastic remark: ‘‘The cantor at the 
Thomas-schule, or rather the Kapelldirector, Bach, is 
dead,’’ and the resolve, ‘‘The school needs a cantor and 
not a Kapellmeister, though he must understand music 
too!’’ and that ‘‘Herr Bach had been a great musician but 
not a schoolmaster !’’ 

Some years later when a road was effected through this 
churehyard, Bach’s bones were removed, without adequate 
record, to a vault under the church itself and not until 
1894 was it known where they had been placed. ‘‘One 
evening,’’ says Schumann, ‘‘I went to the Leipzig church- 
yard to find the grave of a great man. Many hours I 
searched around and about,—I found no J. 8. Bach; ... 
and when I asked the sexton about it, he shook his head 
over the man’s obscurity and remarked ‘there were many 
Bachs.’’’ It was long supposed that his remains were 
scattered ‘‘no one knew or cared where,’’ and this neglect 
was called ‘‘the crowning infamy of Leipzig.’’ 

In 1842 a monument was erected to his memory but of 
course his greatest and most imperishable monument is 
the noble edition of his works published under the aus- 
pices of the Bach-Gesellschaft. 

Those of Bach’s children who lived enjoyed good edu- 
cation, and when they were ready to start for themselves, 
he helped them by his influence to obtain excellent posi- 
tions. None of them was equal in talent to their father. 
McFarren says: ‘‘It would seem as if there had been the 
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long rising of a meteor, which burst in the air and broke 
in single sparks, of which these sons are the corusca- 
tions.’’ ? 


2 Wilhelm Friedemann, his oldest and favorite son, became organist 
of the Sophienkirche in Dresden when he was twenty-three; from 
there he went to Halle and played at the Liebfrauenkirche, but 
soon lost his position because of his dissipated ways. He sank lower 
and lower and died in the depths of degradation in Berlin in 1784. 
He had great talent but was obstinate, irascible and morose. He 
inherited half of his father’s precious manuscripts and many, if not 
most of them were lost. The other half came into possession of 
Bach’s second son, Carl Philipp Emanuel, who was accompanist and 
Kammermusikus to King Frederick the Great and later Kapellmeister 
at Hamburg, where he died in 1786 at the age of seventy-two. He 
was a good musician and accomplished an important work in de- 
veloping the sonata. Many of his compositions are s.andard favorites 
in modern concerts. His only son, named Johann Sebastian, adopted 
the profession of painting and died in Rome at the age of twenty-six. 
Bach’s third son by his first wife, Johann Gottfried Bernhard, after 
serving as organist in the Marienkirche at Mihlhausen and then at 
Sangerhausen, went to Jena to study Law but died there in May, 1739, 
at the age of twenty-four. 

Bach was unfortunate in the offspring of his second wife. Eight 
died in early infancy. Gottfried Heinrich, the eldest son of the 
second family, was an imbecile and lived well along into middle life. 
The eleventh of his children, counting from the first, was Elizabeth 
Juliane Friedrike, who married Bach’s talented pupil Johann 
Christoph Altnikol, organist of St. Wencelauskirche at Nauenburg: 
they had a son whom they named after his grandfather. The 
sixteenth, Johann Friedrich was born in 1732 and in 1750 was ap- 
pointed Kammermusikus to Count von Lippe. The youngest son, the 
Benjamin of the family, Johann Christian, was born in 1735 and like 
all the others had the advantage of his father’s splendid musical 
training. When he was nineteen he went to Italy as Kapellmeister 
to one of the Ducal family of Litta, and was for a few years organist 
to the Milan cathedral. In 1762 he proceeded to London where his 
opera, Orione, was produced with so great a success that he was 
appointed music-master to Queen Caroline. He joined with Karl 
Friedrich Abel, Kammermuskus to the Court in establishing a series 
of concerts which continued for almost twenty years. He wrote six- 
teen Italian and four French operas, two oratorios and an enormous 
amount of other music. He died in London at the age of forty- 
seven, surviving his next younger sister less than three months. 
His son, William Bach, who had long resided in London and was 
sometimes called the London Bach, lived to be present, with his wife 
and two sons, at the dedication of the Leipzig monument. He was 
granted a nension of three-hundred thalers. Bach’s twentieth and 
youngest child, a daughter Regine Susanna, lived in poverty and 
privation, until just before her death in December, 1809, a public 
subscription, to which Beethoven contributed, secured to her some 


relief. 
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It is certainly not easy to explain why their mother 
and sisters were allowed to fall into poverty. Anna Mag- 
dalena survived her husband eight years and died as ‘‘an 
alms-woman!’’ It seems a tragic ending of so noble and 
industrious a life. 

But the reaction, which came at last, has placed Bach 
forever at the head of all musicians and composers. It 
has been said that he anticipated every idea that has 
ever been born since his day. He is the inspiration of 
the pianist, the organist, and the composer. 
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GEORGE FREDERICK HANDEL 
(1685-1759) 


If human history be mapped out like an astronomical 
chart, we find that geniuses are generally grouped in con- 
stellations. There are widely-separated periods when sev- 
eral stars of the first magnitude are shining all together. 
And now and again we come upon double stars. 

Such were Bach and Handel. 

Born within a month of each other, their courses were 
strangely parallel and at the same time strangely dis- 
similar. 

The one was the outcome of a long line of musical an- 
cestors, burning like a sun, the evolution of which can 
be traced back to the primitive nebula. 

The other was the only representative of genius in his 
race; flaring like a splendid comet, come from no one 
knows where. 

The one never moved from his orbit; the other found 
it only after an erratic course. The one was calm and 
serene, though bright and beautiful; the other was fierce 
and dramatic, full of passion and fire. The one was do- 
mestic, always German, though he belongs to the world; 
the other, sweeping through all lands, a cosmopolitan, be- 
eame England’s pride, and hence the world’s. The one 
published during his lifetime many compositions; the other 
saw searcely anything of his in print. 

Both were men of wit, men of more than usual educa- 
tion; both were consummate organists, unequaled players 
on the clavier, religious composers of the highest rank; 
both, like Milton, became blind. But great as Handel was, 
Bach must forever be known as THE ONE! 

On Monday, the 23d of February, 1685, the house in 
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that part of Halle on the Saale, known as ‘‘der Schlamm,’’ 
or the Mud, where lived the worthy Town-surgeon Georg 
Handel, was gladdened by the birth of a man-child, who, 
in accordance with the good old Lutheran custom, was the 
next day taken to the solemn Liebfrauenkirche, and bap- 
tized under the name of Georg Friedrich. 

This child lived to confer its most perennial glory on 
its native place; and the house where it is supposed he 
was born, ‘‘Grosser Schlamm, Nr° 4,’’ has been for years 
a mecca for pilgrims. 

His ancestry has but negative interest. 

Early in the seventeenth century a master copper-smith 
—whose family name, Handel, or the Trader, enjoyed the 
privilege of being spelled in some fifteen different ways— 
settled in Halle, a town at that time made lively by the 
Court of one of the noblest of German princely families, 
and prosperous from its natural wealth of salt-springs. 

Having secured the freedom of the town, the worthy 
Valentin, for so he was called, proceeded to establish his 
family. One of his five sons, the youngest, Georg, instead 
of following his father’s trade, took a more ambitious 
eourse. At that day surgery and barbering were practiced 
in common, as is mutely symbolized even now in the tra- 
ditional barber’s-pole with its significant stripes. 

The youth became an apprentice to Christoph Ottinger, 
the town barber, and when the latter died, Georg took the 
business, and in due time the widow also, though she was 
ten or twelve years his senior. Less than a decade later 
“Meister Gorge,’’ as he was respectfully called, was ap- 
pointed Town-surgeon of Giebichenstein, a suburb of 
Halle. Later he became Leib-Chirurgus, or surgeon-in- 
waiting, as well as privy chamberlain, to Prince Augustus 
of Saxony. 

When Frau Anna, the mother of his six children, died 
at the age of seventy-two, the now well-to-do and dignified 
surgeon early in the following year married Dorothea 
Taust, the daughter of the pastor of Giebichenstein, whom 
he had known since she was a young girl. 

This saintly and unselfish woman, whose virtues are 
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eloquently set forth in a funeral oration, was the mother 
of the composer, and from her he is supposed to have 
inherited certain of his greatest qualities,—his piety, his 
pure family affection, his diligence, earnestness, and mod- 
esty. Two daughters completed the second branch of the 
surgeon’s family. 

From his father, on the other hand, he inherited prob- 
ably his physical characteristics, and also his zeal for im- 
provement, and his indomitable will. 

The child from his earliest infancy gave token of his 
musical nature. As he lay in his cradle, the deep tones 
of the big bell in the neighboring church thrilled him. 
When he was older he listened with delight to the stately 
chorales performed—as they are to the present day—by the 
Town-musicians each evening on the Liebfrauenkirche 
tower. The Christmas presents of musical toys, little 
trumpets, horns, flutes, drums, jews’-harps, which fell to 
his lot, he organized, not into a pandemonium, as other 
children would have done, but into a sort of orchestra. 

This passion at last attracted the old father’s attention. 
He saw in it a menace to that mental attitude which his 
pet son, whom he designed for the noble profession of the 
Law, should encourage. The little orchestra was forbidden ; 
music was tabooed; houses where there was danger of 
music’s being heard were avoided. The old gentleman, of 
course, meant well; he loved his son, but he took a dan- 
gerous course. To repress such a genius is sometimes like 
weighting the safety-valve of an engine. An explosion 
may occur. Such a genius must have its vent and seek 
its bent. 

Some one, perhaps his mother’s sister, Jungfer Anna, 
who was his godmother, took pity on him, procured for him 
a little clavichord, and smuggled it into the attic. Here on 
this instrument, which was not much larger than a music- 
box, and the tone of which was so muffled that it would not 
disturb even the mice, much less his loud-snoring father far 
below, the little fellow got his first training in composition. 

Self-taught! And yet what progress he made! 

When he was seven or eight years old, his father had 
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some business at the court of the Duke of Sachse-Weissen- 
fels, where his grandson, Georg Christian Handel, served 
as Kammerdiener or valet. Naturally the young musician 
wanted to go too. His father took him along in spite of the 
tradition that he refused his permission. 

This journey was the turning point of Handel’s fortunes. 

The Duke was a great patron of music and supported 
an excellent choir; some of them made friends with the 
boy and took him to their rehearsals. On Sunday, after the 
service, the organist lifted him up on the organ-bench and 
let him play. The Duke overheard him; and was surprised. 
He asked his valet who the organist was. 

‘‘Tt is the little Handel from Halle, my grandfather’s 
youngest son.’’ 

He might have replied ‘‘my uncle,’’ but the nephew was 
at least ten years the older, and felt ashamed to state the 
relationship in all its frank absurdity. 

The Duke summoned the worthy Handel and his son into 
his presence, filled the boy’s pockets with coins, and urged 
the surgeon to encourage such extraordinary genius. 

Accordingly on their return to Halle, Georg Friedrich 
was placed under the instruction of Friedrich Wilhelm 
Zachau, the organist of the neighboring church. The tal- 
ented Zachau was then only about thirty years old, and 
proved to be an admirable teacher for the lad; under the 
sunshine of the friendship which soon sprung up between 
the two, fine progress was made. Singing, organ, clavier, 
oboe or hautboy, violin, and all other instruments then 
used in orchestral playing were made familiar to him. He 
was well grounded in counterpoint, and had to compose 
exercises every week. 

Handel, many years later, was shown some three-part 
sonatas, for two oboes and bass, which he had written when 
he was about nine years old. He was greatly delighted to 
see them, and remarked laughingly— 

“‘T used to write like the Teffel in those days, but chiefly 
for the hautboy, which was my favorite instrument.”’ 

While he was making such astonishing advance in music 
that in three years Zachau could teach him nothing more, 
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he was also delighting his father by his zeal in Latin and 
other studies. The road leading to the Law was not as yet 
abandoned. The old father still cherished illusions about 
seeing his son a famous jurist. Still he was true to his 
promise to the Duke, and gave him every opportunity for 
the best training in music. He had no belief in half-meas- 
ures. 

Berlin at this time was a musical center. The Elector 
Friedrich—afterwards King of Prussia—was a man of 
liberal views and a patron of talent. His wife, Sophia 
Charlotte, Princess of Hannover, later known as ‘‘the 
Philosophie Queen,’’ was a pupil of Steffani, and regarded 
as the equal of many kapellmeisters. She herself sat at the 
clavier and directed concerts and operas in which princes 
and princesses took part; and such was the reputation this 
musical Court obtained that artists flocked there from all 
parts of Europe. 

Hither Handel when eleven or twelve years old came in 
charge of some family friend. He played before the 
Elector and his wife, who were amazed at his perform- 
ances. He was introduced to the famous musicians who 
were sunning themselves in royal favor there. For a year 
he played at the Cathedral. The continual praises of the 
Berlin musicians, might well have turned the boy’s head. 
We have good reason to believe the contrary. His nature 
was too sound and healthy. He had the modesty of true 
genius. 

The Elector was proud of his little vassal, and wrote 
Meister Gorge offering to send him free of expense to Italy 
to continue his studies in what was then ‘‘the promised 
land,’’? and assuring him an adequate position on his re- 
turn. His father judged it best to refuse the flattering 
offer. The old surgeon could not spare his Benjamin; nor 
was he as yet willing to see him renounce the glittering 
promise of the Law. Handel—disappointed as he must 
have been—came to see the propriety of the refusal. Only 
a few years later, when Friedrich I. died, his parsimonious 
successor, ‘‘by a stroke of the pen,’’ scattered the 
‘‘chapel’’; the ‘‘adequate position’’ would have proved a 
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delusion. It was, like all disappointments, a wholesome 
lesson, and, judging by his later career, Handel was 
strengthened by it in his love of independence. 

The following year, Meister Gorge died, at the age of 
seventy-five, leaving behind him three children, twenty- 
eight grandchildren, and two great-grandchildren. The 
printed funeral oration, and the inscription on his tomb- 
stone in the ‘‘God’s Acre’’ where he owned a lot, show the 
estimation in which he was held. 

After this sad event, which Handel certainly felt keenly, 
—for family affection was one of the strongest elements 
of his nature,—he kept on with his studies; his friend 
Mattheson said, ‘‘He adds to his rare musical knowledge 
very many other polite studza.’’ At seventeen he left the 
Latin school; in 1702, the name, ‘‘Georg Friedrich Handel, 
Halle, Magdeburg,’’ was entered in the ‘‘Student-book”’ 
of the newly-founded and flourishing Friedrichs Univers- 
ity, probably in the faculty of Law—as studiosus juris. 
Thus he carried out his father’s wishes, though his father 
had been dead five years lacking a day! 

The same year Handel, though a Lutheran, was ap- 
pointed organist, ad interim, to the Calvinistie Cathedral- 
Church in the Moritzburg, in place of J. C. Leporin, dis- 
missed on account of gross neglect of duty and dissipation. 
The correspondence relating to the new appointment, writ- 
ten in quaint old-fashioned German, is still in existence. 
Handel, who is there referred to merely as ‘‘an Evangelical 
Lutheran subject,’’ received the salary of fifty dollars a 
year and an official residence sub-let for sixteen more. 
This was a great increase over the remuneration of some 
of the earlier incumbents; the rapid succession leading one 
biographer to surmise that at least one of them may have 
starved to death! The organ was fine. 

After about a year of study at the university, and the 
composition of hundreds of cantatas for the cathedral, 
replacing the manuscripts and scores lost through Leporin’s 
carelessness, and teaching vocal and instrumental music 
to the students at the gymnasium, Hindel at last de- 
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termined to turn his back on the Law and follow the bent 
of his genius. 

It took him first to Hamburg in the spring of his nine- 
teenth year, with a slender purse, but abounding in hope. 

It was an excellent move, for at that time the ‘‘free city 
of Hamburg’’ was in the heyday of its musical prosperity: 
singers and instrumentalists of all kinds swarmed there; 
the ‘‘great collegium musicum’’ was flourishing under the 
impetus given it years before by Bernhard, pupil of Hein- 
rich ‘‘father of German music’’; and the opera-theater on 
the Gansemarkt, or Goose-market, was enjoying ‘‘golden 
days,’’ under the direction of Reinhard Keiser, the com- 
poser of one hundred and twenty operas. 

One of Handel’s first friends was Johann Mattheson, 
a native Hamburger, at that time principal tenor at the 
opera. He wrote a number of operas, and several works 
on music, as well as musical biographies. He says of 
Handel : 

‘‘In 1703, in the summer, he came to Hamburg, rich 
in capacity and good-will. ... Through me, he visited 
organs and choirs, operas and concerts, and especially a 
certain house where everybody was intensely devoted to 
music. At first he played the second violin in the opera 
orchestra, and acted as if he could not count five, since he 
was by nature inclined to a certain dry jocularity.’’ Dr. 
Burney long afterwards said of him: ‘‘He had always a 
dry way of making the gravest people laugh, without 
laughing himself.’’ 

The members of the orchestra must have been surprised 
to see this young fellow, who had been assigned the hum- 
blest place, when suddenly called upon—perhaps as a joke 
—to do the work of the absent clavier-player, ‘‘acquit 
himself like a man.’’ 

The same year Mattheson and Handel went by boat to 
Liibeck as possible successors to the worthy but aged 
Buxtehude with the dragon-daughter incumbrance, for it 
was a condition of the appointment that the new incum- 
bent must also marry the retiring organist’s daughter! 
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Handel was full of buoyant spirits. Mattheson describes 
the journey, and tells of the compliments, honors, and 
pleasant entertainments which they received in spite of 
their disinclination to commit matrimony. He says his 
friend ‘‘was strong on the organ; stronger than Kuhnau 
in fugue and counterpoint, especially ex tempore; but he 
knew very little about melody.’’ 

While the opera-house was closed during the spring and 
summer months of the following year, Mattheson was giv- 
ing concerts in Holland. Handel, who, as Mattheson says, 
was at this time prone to ‘‘composing very long, long arias 
and almost interminable cantatas, lacking in dexterity and 
good taste,’’? brought out in Holy Week a ‘‘Passion Ora- 
torio.’’ This work, which was long supposed to be lost, 
was fortunately discovered and published by the German 
Handel Society in 1860. 

Mattheson returned to Hamburg for the winter, and 
produced his third opera Cleopatra; taking himself the 
part of Antonius, the principal tenor, ‘‘with such natural- 
ness that the spectators gave vent to a shout of delight,’’ 
as he says, while Handel presided at the clavier. Antonius 
dies at an early stage of the opera, and Mattheson, who 
considered himself, as he says, Handel’s superior at that 
instrument, and wanted to show off a little more, felt 
called upon to supplant the latter in the orchestra. 

Handel twice gave in to him, but the third time refused 
to vacate his post. Mattheson was furious, and as they 
passed out of the theater gave him a hard box on the ear. 
Swords were instantly drawn, and the spectators were 
given a taste of the tragedy of real life acted on the open 
Gansemarkt. Handel was ‘‘tall, strong, broad-shouldered, 
and muscular,’’ and Mattheson went home with a broken 
sword. He himself declares that Handel’s life was prob- 
ably saved by his sword breaking on a broad metal button 
on his opponent’s coat! 

There were probably other grounds for the quarrel, for 
Mattheson was at this time interfering with Hindel’s posi- 
tion in the music-loving family above mentioned. It was 
that of the English ambassador Sir Cyril Wych whose son 
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Handel had been teaching, and whose secretary Mattheson 
became the following year, appropriating also Hindel’s 
position. 

This quarrel was soon patched up. The combatants 
dined together on the 30th of December, and in the eve- 
ning rehearsed Handel’s first opera The Vicissitudes of 
Royalty, or Almira Queen of Castile, which was_per- 
formed on the eighth of January, 1705, though several 
editions of the text-book were printed in the preceding 
months. The affair on the Goosemarket had won for 
Handel the sympathy and good-will of the people. Though 
it had many crudities, and was a queer musical salad of 
German and Italian words, it proved an immediate suc- 
cess, and was -given nineteen or twenty times until the 
twenty-fifth of February. Long afterwards Handel util- 
ized some of the musical ideas for other works. The sara- 
band in the third act became the famous aria Lascia ch’io 
pianga in Rinaldo; nearly half of the work was in the 
same way reconstructed. 

Almira was succeeded by Love Obtained through Blood 
and Murder, or Nero. It contained seventy-five arias, 
this time all in German. Handel groaned over the text, 
saying, ‘‘How can a musician do anything beautiful, when 
he can not have beautiful words?’’ It was performed only 
two or three times. Petty rivalries at the theater began 
to make his position there disagreeable. 

He wrote two more operas in Hamburg, and these to- 
gether with his numerous scholars enabled him to repay 
whatever sums he had borrowed from his mother, and also 
to send her pleasant Christmas gifts. His was a generous 
spirit, and he loved to give. By the end of the second year 
following he had also laid up two hundred ducats. Thus 
he had earned sufficient money to take him to Italy. 

How much better it was than to have accepted the 
patronizing favor of princes! Even now he might have 
gone free of cost. Gaston de’ Medici, Prince of Tuscany, 
whose wife was Anna Maria of Saxony-Luxemburg, greatly 
impressed by Almira in 1705, offered to take him back to 
Florence with him. Handel courteously declined. 
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Rockstro says that Handel—probably in the summer 
of 1706—‘‘bade farewell to his friends in Hamburg, 
and leaving behind him two large chests full of sonatas, 
cantatas, and other compositions both vocal and instru- 
mental, of which no trace can now be discovered, set off 
on his journey to the opposite side of the Alps.’’ 

He evidently did not consider Mattheson one of his 
friends, for he took no leave of him. He had good reason 
to dislike him. The story of the two chests full of compo- 
sitions was most likely made up out of whole cloth. No 
such chests were ever known. 

The next thirteen years of Handel’s-life were what the 
Germans call his wander-years. They were wonder-years 
too. He went to Florence, where the lyric drama, chance 
birth of futile endeavors to reproduce the perished theater 
of the Greeks, had its natal home. Here he produced sev- 
eral cantatas, and re-wrote the overture to Almura, per- 
haps for the Prince of Tuscany. 

After a three or four months’ visit to Rome in 1707, 
where he produced some church music on Latin versions 
of the Psalms, and played the organ at San Giovanni 
Laterano, he returned to Florence, and there brought out 
his first Italian opera Rodrigo, which won for him popular 
applause, a hundred sequins and a silver service from the 
Duke, and the love of ‘‘the leading lady’’! Romantic 
stories have declared that this singer was the Grand Duch- 
ess Vittoria. Mainwaring says that Handel appeared to 
this more complacent Daphne as grand and majestic as 
Apollo. 

She certainly followed the composer to Venice, and 
appeared in his second Italian opera, Agrippina, which 
was the most successful of his works up to that time. ‘‘So 
excited were the audiences,’’ says Mainwaring, ‘‘that a 
stranger would have mistaken them for a company of mad- 
men. At every little pause the theater resounded with 
shouts of Viva il caro Sassone—Long live the dear Saxon!’’ 

It had a run of twenty-seven nights without interrup- 
tion, and held the boards for twenty years. The fact 
that many titled Englishmen were then in Venice prepared 
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the way for Hiandel’s cordial reception afterwards in 
London. 

His mastery as a performer is said to have filled the 
Italians with wonder. They attributed his powers to 
magic; and the story is told that the great composer 
Domenico Scarlatti heard Hendel (as he called himself 
in Italy) at a masquerade run his fingers over the keys 
of a clavier, and exclaimed, ‘‘That must be either the 
famous Saxon or the Deyil.’’ 

Handel visited Rome again, and was most cordially 
received by various members of the famous Roman acad- 
emy known as Arcadia, which numbered among its fifteen- 
hundred associates, popes, kings, cardinals, poets, mu- 
Sicians, artists, and men of genius from all over Europe. 
Handel was only twenty-three,—too young to be enrolled 
as a member. 

A number of German princes had about this time united 
with the Roman communion. It was not strange that 
there should have been an attempt made to induce ‘‘the 
dear Saxon’’ to enter the Mother Church. How he would 
have been welcomed, he who had set the seal of his genius 
on the beautiful words of the Roman ritual! But he 
replied that he should live and die in the communion in 
which he had been born; and his answer was so gracefully 
couched that no offense was given but he retained the 
respect and love of the prelates who had approached him, 
—notably Cardinal Pamfili, who in a poem called him the 
Orpheus of his day. 

In Rome Hindel wrote several oratorios: La Risur- 
rezione, performed in Cardinal Ottoboni’s* palace, the 
violins being led by the gentle Corelli. This was soon 
followed by Il Trionfo del Tempo e del Disinganno,—‘‘ The 
Triumph of Time and Disillusion.’’? Corelli found the 
overture too difficult, and Handel substituted for it an 
Italian symphony. When on one occasion Handel snatched 


1 Dryden in the prologue to his King Arthur composed by Purcell 
said: 


‘¢Tndeed it were a bargain worth our money 
Could we insure another Ottobuoni.’’ 
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the violin from his hand to show with how much more 
life and spirit a certain phrase should be read, the Italian 
with gentle courtesy replied, ‘‘But, dear Saxon, this music 
is in the French style, which I do not understand.’’ 

In Rome Handel became intimate with Alessandro Sear- 
latti, the greatest Italian composer then living, and with 
his talented son Domenico. At Cardinal Ottoboni’s request 
Handel entered into a friendly contest with the latter on 
the organ and clavier. Handel came out first best on the 
organ; as» regarded the clavier, it was a drawn battle. 
There was no personal rivalry between them. Handel 
always spoke most eulogistically of Scarlatti; and Scar- 
latti, when praised for his organ-playing, would cross him- 
self and say: 

‘““But you should hear Hendel!’’ 

After a short visit in Naples, where he was again greatly 
honored, provided with a palazzo and furnished ‘‘with 
table, couch, and all other accommodations,’’ and pro- 
duced his serenata (Aci, Galatea e Polifemo), he returned 
to Rome, and on Christmas heard the Calabrian shepherds 
celebrating the birth of Christ after their immemorial 
usage. The music of these pifferari, or pipers, he after- 
wards introduced with wonderful effect into the pastoral 
symphony of the ‘‘Messiah.”’ 

On his way home, at Venice he met the Abbé Steffani, 
Kapellmeister at Hannover, and the musical Baron Kiel- 
mansegge, the intimate friend of the Elector George of 
Brunswick. He returned with them to Hannover, stopping 
on his way dutifully to visit his mother at Halle. His 
mother was sixty, and at this time still hale and hearty; 
his sister Johanna Christiana had died; the other, Dorothea 
Sophia, had married during his absence. 

Handel made many promises while he was in Italy. 
Above all, he promised his numerous English friends to 
visit London. So having accepted the position of Kapell- 
meister at Hannover in place of his friend Steffani who 
had been appointed to some diplomatic mission, he de- 

-manded a year’s leave of absence and started for England. 
On his way he visited Johann Wilhelm, Elector of the 
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Pfalz, who was a great patron of music, and would gladly 
have retained him in his service. He, who had made the 
violinist Corelli a marquis, testified to his admiration of 
Handel by giving him a service of plate. 

Handel’s first labor in London when he arrived in the 
early winter of 1710 was the composition, in about a fort- 
night’s time, of the opera Rinaldo. The libretto was 
utterly inane, but Handel succeeded in wedding to it most 
charming music. Addison, in the Spectator, bitterly criti- 
cised these foreign tastes, and especially the device of 
letting living birds—they were unfortunately all sparrows 
—loose on the stage, exposed ‘‘to the danger of cremation 
among the footlights’’; but in spite of such puerilities the 
work was wonderfully successful. It was played night 
after night for weeks, and held the stage as late as 1731. : 
Walsh published an incomplete edition of the songs in it, 
by which he made fifteen hundred pounds. Handel is said, 
perhaps on not sufficiently good authority, to have re- 
marked that next time the music-seller should compose the 
opera, and he would publish it! 

Reluctantly leaving his London friends and the weekly 
musicals in the rude stable-salon of Thomas Britton, ‘‘the 
small-coal man,’’ where brilliant weekly gatherings took 
place, Handel returned to his post in Hannover, and dur- 
ing the year that followed he composed a great quantity 
of Italian chamber-music, perhaps thirteen duets, a number 
of cantatas, and some German songs. He was also making 
famous progress in learning English. On the twenty-third 
of November of that year he stood as sponsor to his sister’s 
baby daughter Frederike, who was always his favorite 
niece and became his residuary legatee. 

But in spite of the excellent orchestra under his control, 
and his salary of twenty-five hundred thalers, his heart 
was in London; and there, after obtaining a second leave 
of absence, ‘‘on condition that he engaged to return within 
a reasonable time,’’ he appeared again late in 1712; his 
new opera, The Faithful Shepherd, being presented at the 
Queen’s Theater on the twenty-sixth of November. It was 
too hastily produced, the singers were not of the first 
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ability, the stage decorations were tawdry and inadequate, 
the dresses were old; moreover, the subject was stupid: 
it was not very successful. After only six performances 
it was withdrawn. Handel made it over again more than 
twenty years later. 

His next opera was Theseus, which was more successful. 
But McSwiney the impresario became bankrupt, and 
absconded. The singers, left unpaid, determined to carry 
on the opera for their own advantage. The last perform- 
ance, on the fifteenth of May, was advertised as a benefit 
‘‘for Mr. Hendel, with an entertainment on the harpsi- 
chord.’’ Handel used frequently to delight London audi- 
ences with his masterly performances on this instrument, 
and if we had been among the select or elect of that day, 
we might on Thursday evenings have joined the Duchess 
of Queensbury and other notabilities in that strange con- 
cert-room of the famous ‘‘small-coal man,’’ ? where Handel 
used to play so wonderfully on the harpsichord and the 
chamber-organ with its five stops. 

Handel wrote many operas; except for isolated songs 
taken from them, they are mostly forgotten. His glory asa 
composer rests upon his oratorios. It is strange how long 
it often takes for a man to get into the field where his 
abilities are best employed. Many men die without ever 
discovering what they are fit for. But Handel, or Hendel 
as he was still called, took a step in the right direction, 
when in 1713 he left the stage and composed his Serenata, 
or Ode for Queen Anne’s birthday. 

Nineteen years before, Henry Purcell had composed for 
the festival of Saint Cecilia the first English Te Deum 
with orchestral accompaniment. It was performed every 
year at St. Paul’s Cathedral; and Handel must have heard 
it, recognized that it belonged to a school of its own, and 
studied it carefully. He had the genius to see that it was 
national and that it offered boundless opportunities. 

‘‘The works which grace that school,’’ says Rockstro, 

2 Thomas Britton died in 1714, from fright caused by a practical 
joke played upon him by a ventriloquist. Though low-born, he was 


‘‘one of nature’s noblemen,’’ and it was said that he never had an 
enemy, while his friends were numberless. 
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““are as purely English as the landscapes of Gainsborough, 
or the satires of Hogarth; the sweet verses of Gay, or the 
humble rhymes of Cowper. And the school is for all time.’’ 

The ode was performed probably at St. James’s, before 
the Queen, on the sixth of February. In March, the Peace 
of Utrecht was signed, and Handel was called upon to 
furnish a Te Dewm in commemoration of it. He had it 
all ready! The autograph score bears the inscription: 
“SDG.|GEFH. Londres ce 14 de Janv. V. st. | 1712.” 

Thus it was finished even before the Birthday Ode. 
Of course 12 should read 13. The S. D. G. is the ascrip- 
tion to God, which he almost always piously added! 

The Utrecht Ze Deum with its splendid Jubilate was 
performed at St. Paul’s on the seventh of July, before 
assembled Parliament, and made an immense impression. 
Queen Anne, who was ill at the time, afterwards heard 
it at the Chapel Royal, and rewarded the composer with 
a life-pension of £200. She had already given the scur- 
rilous Tom D’Urfey £50 for an impudent poem on the aged 
Electress Sophia of Hannover, beginning, ‘‘The crown is 
too weighty for shoulders of eighty!’’ During the next 
thirty years it was performed alternately with Purcell’s 
T'e Deum for the benefit of ‘‘the Sons of the Clergy,’’ when 
both were superseded by Handel’s greater work called the 
Dettingen Te Deum. 

The composer may sometimes have thought of his duties 
as Kapellmeistér at Hannover. It must have been brought 
forcibly to his mind, when the following year, Queen Anne 
died, and the Elector of Hannover mounted the English 
throne as George I. 

This ‘‘snuffy old drone of the German hive’’ had no 
sympathies with any English school of music, and thus 
it was that Handel’s development in that line was seri- 
ously retarded. At first the King showed resentment 
against his renegade musician, not so much on account of 
his absence from Hannover as because he had celebrated 
the Peace of Utrecht, which had been extremely distaste- 


ful to him. 
But Handel’s friend, Baron Kielmansegge, was still in 
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favor at court; and when on the evening of August 22, 
1715, the royal family came down from Limehouse to 
Whitehall by water amid a general illumination, Handel, 
by the advice of the Baron and his friend Lord Burling- 
ton, followed the royal barge in a boat, in which an or- 
chestra of strings with two solo violins, flute, piccolo, oboes, 
bassoon, horns and trumpet, under his direction played a 
series of movements—sarabandes, gavottes, hornpipes, 
minuets, and other dances—composed for the purpose. 

The King was delighted. 

‘‘Who is the composer ?’’ 

‘‘Handel,’’ replied the Baron, and seized the opportun- 
ity to plead his friend’s cause. He was successful. A few 
days later Handel was at court, and the King gave him 
a second life-pension of £200. 

Still a third, of the same amount, came to him when he 
became musical instructor to the young princess, Queen 
Caroline’s daughter. This triple pension of £600 he en- 
joyed as long as he lived. The famous Water Music was 
repeated a number of times; once, in July, 1717, by a band 
of fifty performers led by Handel with the violin. Mean- 
time, he had been enjoying genuine English hospitality. 
He lived a year with Mr. Andrews, a distinguished ama- 
teur, who had a house in London and a country-house in 
Surrey. Then he spent three years at Burlington House, 
which Pope calls ‘‘Timon’s Villa,’’ in Piccadilly, as the 
guest of Richard, Earl of Burlineton. Gay sings: 


Yet Burlington’s fair palace yet remains; 

Beauty within, without, proportion reigns; 
Beneath his eye declining art revives, 

The wall with animated pictures lives; 

There Hendel strikes the strings; the melting strain 
Transports the soul, and thrills through every vein. 


Piccadilly was within half a mile of St. James’s, and 
yet King George asked the Earl why he built his house 
in the middle of the fields!’ Highwaymen made it unsafe to 
go there by night without a guard of link-boys and armed 
retainers. Here, on the site now occupied by the Royal 
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Academy of Painting, Handel found a happy home. 
He directed the music at the Harl’s receptions, he played 
on the organ at St. Paul’s, he met all the famous men 
of the day whom Burlington loved to gather around him. 

But this life was perhaps too easy. His only compo- 
sition of any account during this time was the opera en- 
titled Amadigi, which, in a manner characteristic of 
Handel, reproduced nearly all of a less important opera, 
Silla, written, some think, in Rome; others think, in Lon- 
don. ‘‘The costumes, scenery, and furniture were superb. 
Much attention was attracted by a fountain of real water, 
and the machinery employed for the various changes was 
so complicated that the custom of permitting subscribers 
free access to the stage was discontinued.’’ This opera 
enjoyed great popularity, and was several times parodied. 

In the following year Handel went back with the King 
for a visit to Hannover, and here he produced a second 
Passion Oratorio, not wholly in the German manner or 
like Bach. Curiously enough a portion of this work exists 
in Bach’s handwriting. He had copied it. Several com- 
posers set the same poem to music, among them Mattheson, 
in 1718, who modestly relates that, though his was written 
last, it was the most successful ! 

In Halle, Handel found his mother still alive and well. 
His first music-teacher, Zachau, had died some time before, 
leaving his aged wife in needy circumstances. It is pleas- 
ant to relate that Handel now repaid his debt of gratitude 
and came generously to her assistance. More than once, 
says Mainwaring, he sent her money. Hindel also visited 
his old friend, J. C. Schmidt, at Anspach, and so stirred 
him with musical inspiration and aspiration that he gave 
up his wool-business, in which he had invested his wife’s 
money, and, leaving his wife and son, followed Handel to 
England, where he served him like a faithful brother and 
a devoted servant. Coxe says, ‘‘He regulated the expenses 
of his publie performanees, and filled the office of treasurer 
with great exactness and fidelity.’’ 

In England, Handel’s name became Handel, and 
Schmidt’s, Smith. Smith’s son, John Christopher, whom 
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Handel loved devotedly and instructed in music, taking 
him from school when he was thirteen, became his aman- 
uensis and confidential friend for many years. 

Rinaldo was again brought out on the London stage 
early in January, 1717, and Handel is supposed to have 
returned shortly before the new year. So completely did 
he divest himself of his German birthright that in his 
letters to his brother-in-law, with the exception of the last, 
referring to his mother’s death, he wrote in French, sign- 
ing himself curiously enough George Frideric Handel, a 
reformed method of spelling which his French biographer 
and the Boston Handel and Haydn Society have foolishly 
done their best to perpetuate. 

One of the notabilities of Handel’s day was James 
Brydges, Duke of Chandos, popularly known as the 
“‘Grand Duke’’ from the prodigality of his expenditures. 
He had built a palace at Cannons, about nine miles from 
London, at a cost of £230,000, and lived in regal state. 
He maintained a large choir for his private chapel, and a 
band of instrumentalists. The chapel is now the parish 
church of Witchurch, Middlesex, and in the vault the 
effigy of the Duke between those of his first two wives is 
still preserved. His third wife was a poor servant girl 
married to a cruel groom. ‘‘Gracious Chandos,’’ as Pope 
calls him, bought her, had her educated, and in due time 
made her his duchess. The romance of King Cophetua 
again ! 

The Duke’s first chapelmaster was the pedantic Dr. 
Pepusch; but when opera came to a low ebb, and, indeed, 
the tide went out entirely for three years, Handel, in 1718, 
took his place and composed for the chapel the twelve 
famous Chandos anthems, which are really cantatas for 
band, choir, and soloists. Here he wrote, also, two Te 
Deums and his first oratorio, Esther, the libretto of which 
is supposed by Chrysander, followed by Rockstro, to be 
the work of Pope, perhaps in collaboration with Arbuth- 
not, though others attribute it to Racine, translated by 
Humphreys. Humphreys wrote additional verses for it 
in 1732. It was performed at Cannons on the twentieth 
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of August, 1720, and the Duke was so delighted that he 
presented the composer with £1,000, equal to $10,000 now. 
It is still frequently performed in England. 

At Cannons, also, Handel brought out his peantieal 
pastoral, Acis and Galatea, the words mainly furnished by 
Gay, and published his ‘‘First Set of Lessons for the 
Harpsichord,’’ ‘‘at the price of a guinea.’”’ The fifth 
lesson terminates with what Rockstro calls ‘‘the most 
famous composition for the clavecin ever written.”’ 

According to tradition, the composer once, while on 
his way to Cannons, was overtaken by a shower, and found 
refuge in a wayside smithy. The blacksmith was singing 
at his work, and beating time upon his anvil. Handel 
went home and wrote the variations upon the tune that 
he had heard. Such is the story of ‘‘The Harmonious 
Blacksmith.’’ The traditional anvil, set upon a block of 
oak cut at Cannons, was sold at auction for fourteen 
pounds in June, 1879, after a checkered career of inherit- 
ance. The two notes given out by the anvil curiously coin- 
cide with the E and B natural of Handel’s time; but there 
has been a good deal of doubt thrown upon the story, and 
various attempts have been made to trace the theme to a 
period antecedent to Handel. Rockstro believes in the 
authenticity of the legend in spite of ‘‘the destruction of 
the embroidery with which impolitic defenders have sur- 
rounded it.”’ 

The next twenty years of Handel’s life were full of 
storm and stress. In February, 1719, Applebee’s Original 
Weekly Journal contained the notice that ‘‘Mr. Handel, 
a famous Master of Musick, is gone beyond sea, by order 
of His Majesty, to collect a company of the choicest singers 
in Europe for the Opera in the Hay-Market.’’ 

This journey was in the interest of the Royal Academy 
of Music, which had just been founded with a capital of 
£50,000, under the protection of the King. Handel was 
chief manager, and associated with him as composers were 
G. B. Buononcini and another Italian. 

He secured excellent singers: at Dresden, he played 
the clavier before Augustus, Elector of Saxony, and re- 
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ceived one hundred dueats. It is generally supposed that 
he left Halle hurriedly so as not to meet the great Bach, 
who went there to see him. 

The first season at the ‘‘Royal Academy”’ was brilliantly 
successful. On some occasions, when boxes and pit were 
full, forty shillings, equal now to twenty dollars, were 
offered for tickets to the gallery. ‘‘Dresses were torn to 
shreds in the struggle for admission, and many ladies of 
rank were carried out of the crowd in a fainting condi- 
tion.’’ During the fourth season a new prima donna, 
Francesca Cuzzoni, made her first appearance, and though 
she was, says Horace Walpole, ‘‘short and squat, with a 
eross face, but fine complexion, not a good actress, dressed 
ill and silly and fantastical,’’ she had an unprecedented 
success. 

At the first rehearsal of Ottone she flatly refused to 
sing an aria written for her expressly by Handel. He said 
to her in French ‘‘I know, madam, that you are a very 
devil, but I will have you know that I am Beelzebub, the 
chief of the devils.’’ And he seized her and threatened 
to fling her out of the window. Cuzzoni is said to have 
received a salary of £2,000 a year. 

In 1726, the year that Handel took the oath of allegiance 
and was naturalized, the directors of the Royal Academy 
engaged the famous Faustina, one of the greatest singers 
of the world, to sig with Cuzzoni. She was as beautiful 
as Cuzzoni was ugly. They appeared together in Ales- 
sandro, which Handel wrote for them. 

The rivalry which ensued between them was fomented 
by ladies and gentlemen of rank. Pamphlets and seur- 
rilous poems were written and published about them. It 
was the event of the day. When the leaders of one party 
applauded, the others hissed. It is said that ‘‘the bel- 
ligerents had recourse at last to blows.’’ A rare pamphlet, 
published at sixpence, claims to give ‘‘a full and true 
account of a most horrid and bloody battle’’ between the 
two madams. During the performance of Buononcini’s 
Astyanax—the last opera which he composed for the Royal 
Academy—the voices of the singers were drowned out by 
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hisses and cat-calls, and even the presence of the Queen 
had no effect upon the disturbance raised by the ‘‘best 
society’’ of London. 

In 1727, George I. died, and Handel wrote the splendid 
Coronation Anthem for his successor, who confirmed him 
in all his emoluments and honorary offices. 

But troubles were at hand. 

The disturbances at the King’s Theater drove away its 
patrons. The Beggars’ Opera, written by Gay and filled 
with songs adapted to popular English melodies, became 
a powerful counter-attraction at the Little Theater in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. The Royal Academy’s £50,000 had 
been entirely swallowed by the directors’ suicidal policy. 
The crash came, and the company was dispersed. 

Handel, with the enterprise and obstinacy characteristic 
of him, determined to carry on the struggle for himself. 
He entered into a three-years’ contract with the unscru- 
pulous Heidegger, and went to Europe for new singers. 
He visited Germany and Italy, saw his old mother, who 
had been seized with paralysis and was now blind, again 
failed to meet J. S. Bach, and returned to London with 
all his arrangements made for the new season. He paid 
the popular tenor, Sinesino, the then large sum of fourteen 
hundred guineas. Sinesino was quarrelsome and untrust- 
worthy. On him Handel might well have laid the blame 
for the terrible misfortunes that followed. 

Before the storm came, however, Hsther was revived 
with wonderful brillianey. It was advertised that there 
would be no acting, but that the house would ‘‘be fitted 
up in a decent manner for the audience.’’ The royal 
family were all present, and six performances had to be 
arranged to accommodate all who desired to hear it. The 
success of this stimulated unprincipled sharpers to bring 
out unauthorized versions of other works of Handel’s. 
Handel in self-defense revived his English Pastoral with 
additions from his early Italian work, ‘‘Act, Galatea e 
Polifemo.’’ 

Meantime, Buononcini having ingratiated himself with 
many persons of distinction, among them the Duchess of 
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Marlborough, came out into open warfare with Handel. 
The rivalry was taken up by opposite political parties. 
Buononcini produced a rival Serenata, which gave occasion 
to the famous epigram by Dr. John Byrom: 


Some say compar’d to Buononeini 
That Mynheer Handel’s but a ninny; 
Others aver that to him Handel 

Is scarcely fit to hold a candle. 
Strange all this difference should be 
Twixt tweedle-dum and tweedle-dee! 


The history of the great operatic war between the two 
rival composers would have to introduce so many details 
of life and manners in those days, that it must here be 
reduced simply to its results. 

Sinesino deserted Handel, taking with him all the best 
singers of his company except Signora Strada, who had a 
fine voice but was so uncomely as to gain for her the name 
of ‘‘the Pig.’’ In 1734, about a year after Buononcini 
had been compelled to flee the kingdom for having palmed 
off as his own a madrigal by Lotti, the ‘‘Opera of the 
Nobility’’ succeeded in securing the King’s Theater for 
themselves. Handel had a losing hand, though he offered 
a splendid series of operas and secured good singers. 

Handel’s rivals failed in 1737 with a dead loss of 
£12,000. Handel’s season continued a fortnight longer. 
He ended with a loss of all his life’s savings, amounting 
to £10,000. For the remainder he gave notes which were 
ultimately paid to the last farthing. The South Sea 
Bubble and a hundred others had burst during the previous 
ten years. Hiandel’s failure was not less disastrous. Worse 
than all, his health broke down under the terrible strain. 
He suffered a stroke of paralysis, accompanied by nervous 
prostration. He partially recovered at the sulphur baths 
of Aix-la-Chapelle, but it was some years before his health 
was in a measure restored. : 

After the death (in November, 1737) of Queen Caroline, 
who had been Handel’s warm friend, the theater was closed 
for a time, but he once more resumed the struggle. Si- 
gnora Strada’s husband threatening him with the debtor’s 
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prison, he humiliated himself to the extent of accepting 
a benefit. A concert was organized at the King’s Theater. 
When the curtain rose, the house was packed; ‘‘five hun- 
dred persons of rank and fashion were discovered on the 
stage.’’ The profits were large. A month later, a proof 
of the real estimation of the people was given in the suc- 
cess attending the inauguration of Roubillac’s life-like 
statue of him at Vauxhall Gardens. 

In November, 1739, his music to Dryden’s ‘‘Ode for 
Saint Cecilia’s Day’’ and ‘‘Alexander’s Feast’’ was per- 
formed at the theater in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and here 
also was first given his ‘‘delightful setting’’ of Milton’s 
L’ Allegro and Il Penseroso. In February, 1741, he took 
leave of the stage, having produced more than forty operas 
since 1705. 

We now come to the most important period of Handel’s 
career. Henceforth he devotes his splendid powers to the 
creation of those great oratorios which have given him 
deathless fame. Between July 23 and August 8, 1738, he 
wrote Saul, which was given at the King’s Theater in the 
following January, Handel improvising his own organ 
accompaniments. 

This was followed by Israel in Egypt, which consists 
mainly of a series of gigantic double choruses. The first 
part was written in six days; the second part, which was 
composed first, in eleven days. He spent twelve days 
more in revising the whole; and it was first performed at 
the King’s Theater on April 4, 1739, ‘‘with several new 
concertos on the organ.’’ It was not at first successful. 
Rockstro says: ‘‘It soared too far above the heads of the 
audience to make an immediate impression,’’ and yet 
many regard it now ‘‘as the most sublime and masterly, 
if not the most generally attractive oratorio that ever was 
written.’’ Israel in Egypt is unquestionably larger and 
broader in manner than anything else that Handel ever 
wrote; and thereby ‘‘hangs a tale.”’ 

It was Hiandel’s custom freely to use materials from 
preceding works in the construction of his operas and 
oratorios. Thus Israel in Egypt is largely based upon a 
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Latin Magnificat, some of the choruses being identical in 
the two. In 1857 the claim was made that this Magnificat 
was the work of an Italian composer named Erba. It has 
been common since then to say that Handel was a pla- 
giarist, and to point out the source of his borrowed inspi- 
rations. Novello declares that Handel picked up a pebble 
and changed it to a diamond. One can only regret that 
he had not the candor to own from whom he borrowed 
the pebble. Sir Charles Smart thinks he had little or no 
‘‘elaim to original genius.’’ The charge was not new. 
The organist, S. Wesley, said: ‘‘ Handel came hither when 
there was a great dearth of good musick, and here he re- 
mained, establishing a reputation wholly constituted upon 
the spoils of the Continent.’’ 

The problem is puzzling, and perhaps will never be 
fully answered any more than the vexed question as to 
the authorship of Shakespeare. It seems almost incredible 
that Handel could have ‘‘filehed from all manner of au- 
thors,’? as Wesley said, without detection. His rival, 
Buononeini, felt certainly the weight of popular disap- 
proval of ‘‘fileching thoughts,’’ though moral sentiment in 
many ways was not high at that day. 

On the twelfth of September, 1741, Handel completed 
the score of The Messiah, which had occupied him the al- 
most ineredibly short time of fourteen days. He after- 
wards said to some one, speaking of composing the Halle- 
lujah Chorus, ‘‘TI did think I did see all heaven before me, 
and the great God himself.’’ His tears mingled with the 
ink as he penned the notes. Early in November he passed 
through Chester on his way to Dublin, whither he was 
invited by the Duke of Devonshire, Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland. At Chester, wishing to try over a number of the 
hastily-transcribed choruses, he collected some of the choir- 
men of the Cathedral to read them over. The rehearsal 
took place at the Golden Falcon. A printer named Jan- 
son, who had a fine bass voice, tried to read his part in the 
chorus, ‘‘And with his stripes.’? He failed. ‘‘Handel,’’ 
says Dr. Burney, who was present, a boy of eighteen, ‘‘let 
loose his great bear upon him, and, after swearing in four 
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or five different languages, cried out in broken English: 
‘You schountrel, tit you not dell me dat you could sing 
at-soite?’ ”’ 

““Yes, sir,’’ replied the unfortunate basso, ‘‘and so I 
ean, but not at first sight.’’ 

Dublin was at this time a very musical city, and Hin- 
del’s visit there, charmingly described by Horatio Town- 
send, Esq., was simply a series of ovations. He spent 
months there, and gave a number of subseription-concerts, 
the proceeds of which were very large and were in part 
contributed to certain charities in which Hindel was in- 
terested. Handel’s generosity to all kinds of charitable 
objects was one of the great features of his character, and 
would deserve a chapter in itself. 

On the twenty-seventh of March, 1742, appeared the 
advertisement of ‘‘Mr. Handel’s new grand oratorio called 
The Messiah,’’ which was to be given ‘‘For Relief of the 
Prisoners in the several Gaols, and for the support of 
Mercer’s Hospital in Stephen’s Street, and of the Chari- 
table Infirmary on the Inn’s Quay.’’ The oratorio was 
heard for the first time on Thursday, April 8, 1742, before 
‘‘a most Grand, Polite, and Crowded Audience,’’ as the 
newspaper expressed it. Ladies were requested to ‘‘come 
to the Public Performance without their Hoops, as it will 
greatly increase the Charity by making Room for more 
Company !”’ 

Five days later the oratorio was given in the New 
Musick Hall. The paper said: ‘‘Words are wanting to 
express the exquisite delight it afforded to the admiring 
crowded audience.’’ The three charities received the noble 
sum of £400. 

After an absence of nine months Handel returned to 
London. It is said that The Messiah was not so immedi- 
ately successful there. It was first sung at Covent Garden 
on March 23, 1743. It was given annually from 1750 to 
1758 for the benefit of the Foundling Hospital; it was 
performed about a week before Handel’s death under his 
direction. It was a feature at the Handel Commemora- 
tion in Westminster Abbey, with an orchestra of 249 
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musicians and 275 voices. It was given annually on Christ- 
mas Eve from 1791 to 1861. It was performed on the cen- 
tenary of his death at the Crystal Palace, with an orches- 
tra of 460 and a choir of 2700 voices. It has been per- 
formed in Boston by the Handel-and Haydn Society alone 
more than a hundred times since 1818. The traditional 
custom for the audience to stand reverently during the 
Hallelujah Chorus, was initiated by King George IT. 

Samson was the next composition in what he ealls ‘‘the 
oratorio way.’’ This was a success from the first. Horace 
Walpole wrote, six days after its production: ‘‘ Handel 
has set up an oratorio against the opera, and succeeds.’’ 
Next came the Dettingen 7'e Dewm, written in virtue of 
his position as ‘‘Composer of Musick to the Chapel Royal.’’ 
This work, considered by some ‘‘one of the very greatest 
of Hiandel’s later masterpieces,’’ it is claimed by Dr. 
Crotch and other authorities, was largely taken from a 
Te Deum by an Italian named Urio. In this ease, as in 
that of the Jsrael in Egypt, it is only fair to say that the 
plagiarism has not been proved. It depends upon the 
authenticity of the original sources. . 

The success of these sacred performances, and the profits 
of Handel’s Dublin visit, were swallowed up during the 
winter of the next year by an unfortunate venture at the 
King’s Theater. Handel’s enemies conspired to put him 
down. They gave ecard-parties and routs on his oratorio 
nights, even during Lent, and his theater was almost 
empty. For the second time he became bankrupt. Still 
he did not give up, and after the Lenten season of 1747 
his prospects grew brighter and brighter. 

In 1746 Handel wrote Judas Maccabeus, which appealed 
very strongly to the Jews; Alexander Balus (little known) ; 
and Joshua (in which occurred the famous air, ‘‘See the 
conquering hero comes,’’ afterwards transferred to Judas 
Maccabeus) ; then Solomon, then Susanna. 

The composition of sacred oratorios was interrupted in 
1749 by the so-called Firework Musick, written in com- 
memoration of the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. It was 
largely composed for wind instruments, and was performed 
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by 100 musicians before an audience of 12,000 people. 
The original score contained a part for the serpent. It 
is said that when Handel first heard this difficult instru- 
ment, he asked: 

‘What the devil be that?’’ 

“‘Tt is a new instrument called the serpent.’’ 

“Oh, the serpent,’’ he replied, ‘‘ay! but it not be the 
serpent what seduced Eve.’’ 

Handel’s next oratorio was Theodora, but it fell flat. 
The King was almost the only regular attendant, as is 
proved by the anecdote of Horace Walpole’s meeting Lord 
Chesterfield leaving the theater early. 

‘“What, my lord, are you dismissed? Is there no ora- 
torio this evening?’’ 

‘“Yes,’’ said Lord Chesterfield, ‘‘they are still perform- 
ing, but I thought best to retire lest I should disturb the 
King in his privacy.’’ 

Handel declared that the Jews would not come to it 
because it was a Christian story, and the ladies would 
not come because it was a virtuous one. 

The last of his oratorios was Jephtha, finished on Au- 
gust 30, 1751, after various interruptions, and first per- 
formed in the following February. 

Handel, who had visited Germany the year before, was 
overturned, while out driving, and met with a serious acci- 
dent. His health had been precarious sinee his first stroke 
of paralysis. His eyes began to fail him. In May, 1752, 
he was couched for gutta serena, but the operation failed, 
and he became totally blind. How strangely like Bach and 
Milton! 

During the first year of his blindness, Samson was per- 
formed. The blind composer sat by the organ which was 
played by his friend Smith. When Beard sang the beau- 
tiful air to Milton’s words: 


Total eclipse—no sun, no moon, 
All dark amid the blaze of noon, 


it is said the audience were so affected that many were 
moved to tears. 
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He did not allow his infirmities to weigh him down. 
Till the very end of his life he continued to direct the 
performances of his works, to play his organ concertos, 
and to fulfill all his duties. ach year he directed the 
Messiah for the benefit of the Foundling Asylum. This 
work alone, first and last, during his lifetime gave the 
institution, in which he was so much interested, upwards 
of £10,000. On Thursday, April 6, 1759, after his tenth 
performance of this splendid oratorio, he was seized with 
a deadly faintness. On being taken home he never left 
his bed again, but died, according to all probability (for 
accounts are conflicting) on the morning of Saturday, 
April 14. He was conscious to the last. His friend, Mr. 
James Smyth, perfumer, who was among the last to see 
him, says: ‘‘He died as he lived, a good Christian, with 
a true sense of his duty to God and man, and in perfect 
charity to all the world.”’ 

He was buried at Westminster Abbey, in the Poets’ 
Corner, before ‘‘a vast concourse of persons of all ranks, 
not fewer than three thousand in number.”’ 

During the last years of his life Handel had laid up 
some £20,000. He left his score of The Messiah to the 
Foundling Hospital, £600 to erect a monument to himself, 
various legacies to friends and servants, and the residue of 
his estate to his relatives in Germany. His house in Brook 
Street, Grosvenor Square, where he had lived since 1725, 
and which was singularly bare and unfurnished, was sold 
for forty-eight pounds. He left his manuscripts to his 
young pupil and protégé Smith, who in turn left them to 
George ITI. 

Handel was one of the most illustrious men of his day. 
Few ever received higher praise or were more exposed to 
the bitter arrows of eighteenth-century wit. Pope com- 
memorated him in the ‘‘Dunciad’’: 


Strong in new arms, lo! giant Handel stands 
Like bold Briareus, with a hundred hands. 


All the diaries and letters and histories of that day are 
full of him. He is described as ‘‘a tall portly man with 
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finely-marked features and a placid countenance.’’ Dr. 
Burney says his countenance ‘‘was full of fire and dignity, 
and such as impressed ideas of superiority and genius. 
His general look was somewhat heavy and sour; but when 
he did smile, it was his sire the sun bursting out of a black 
cloud. . . . He wore an enormous white wig, and when 
things went well at the oratorio, it had a certain nod or 
vibration which manifested his pleasure and satisfaction. 
Without it nice observers were certain that he was out 
of humor.’’ 

He had an exceedingly choleriec temper. He could not 
endure to hear instruments tuned. Dr. Busby tells how 
on one occasion some foolish person untuned all the violins. 
The discord was horrible. Handel started up, overturned 
a double-bass, seized a kettledrum, and flung it at the 
leader of the band so violently that his wig fell off. ‘‘With- 
out waiting to replace it he advanced bareheaded, to the 
front of the orchestra, breathing vengeance, but so choked 
with passion that utterance was denied him. In this ridic- 
ulous attitude he stood staring and stamping, for some 
moments, amidst a general convulsion of laughter.’’ The 
Prince of Wales, who was present, finally after much diffi- 
culty appeased him. 

On another occasion something went wrong with a duet 
in Judas Maccabeus at a rehearsal. Handel grew violent, 
but when he was shown that the fault lay in the manu- 
seript, he instantly quieted down, saying: 

‘‘T beg your pardon. I am a very odd dog. Master 
Schmidt is to blame.”’ 

When offered by Oxford the degree of Doctor of Music, 
for which a fee of £100 was required, he became furious. 

‘‘What the Teffel I trow my money for that the block- 
hed wish, I no wish.’’ 

Like most of the gentlemen of that time, Handel was 
exceedingly prone to profanity; but nevertheless he was 
deeply religious. At the Paris church he was often seen 
‘‘on his knees,’’ says Hawkins, ‘‘expressing by his looks 
and gesticulations, the utmost fervor of devotion.’’ He 
had a droll mixture of four languages; his English was 
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always most amusingly varied by his foreign accent. He 
was famous for his wit, and was a capital story-teller, 
‘‘throwing persons and things into very ridiculous atti- 
tudes.’’ He was a ‘‘blunt and peremptory disciplinarian,’’ 
but always diverting. One time Gordon, an English 
singer, found fault with his mode of accompanying. High 
words ensued, and Gordon threatened to jump upon the 
harpsichord and smash it in pieces. 

“‘Oh,’’ replied Handel, ‘‘let me know when you will 
do that, and I will advertise it, for I am sure more people 
will come to see you jump, than to hear you sing.”’ 

Handel is undoubtedly the most popular of composers. 
Was he the greatest? Rockstro, who is quite carried away 
by. his enthusiasm, thinks that he was,—‘‘gifted by the 
most extraordinary talent for music that was ever im- 
planted by Nature in a mind capable of cultivating it.’’ 
Yet in a cooler moment he acknowledges that only Pales- 
trina was his equal in ‘‘the rare power of using art as a 
means for the concealment of art.’’ 

Great as Handel was as a composer, as a performer on 
instruments, dramatic as his genius undoubtedly was, still, 
in. the province of pure music, he must stand forever below 
Bach. His career was exceptionally fortunate, his char- 
acter exceptionally interesting. 
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CHRISTOPH WILLIBALD GLUCK 
(1714-1787) 


Handel, born in Germany, became an Englishman by 
adoption. 

Gluck, born in Germany, gave the best fruits of his 
genius to the country that would gladly have adopted 
him,—F rance. 

Handel, trained in Italy, found his rival at London in 
the Italian Buononcini. 

Gluck, trained in Italy, found his rival at Paris in the 
Italian Piccinni. 

Both, though of comparatively humble origin, were men 
of the world, accustomed to the society of princes; both 
were childless, both ardent Christians, both died at a good 
old age, leaving comfortable estates. They resembled each 
other in physical build, in quickness of temper, in general 
good-humor, in readiness of wit, in strictness of discipline. 

Their lives had also great contrasts. Gluck, at least in 
his early career, had little knowledge of counterpoint, so 
that Handel, who prided himself upon that, contemptu- 
ously said of him, ‘‘He knows no more of contrapunto 
as mein cook, Walz.’’ 

Handel was no reformer. Only in Israel in Egypt did 
he reach great heights of originality, and it is still a moot 
point whether he is to be eredited even with the originality 
of that colossal work. 

Gluck, on the other hand, perhaps from his very lack 
of knowledge of counterpoint, allowed his genius wider 
scope, and his greatness is based on his career as a re- 
former. 

In this respect he is the prototype of the great Wagner. 

About the middle of the seventeenth century, Melchior 
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Gluck, a musketeer in a Bavarian regiment, married and 
established a family in the old town of Neumarkt. His 
second son, Johann Adam, became court huntsman to the 
Prince of Sagan, married twice, and begot nine children. 
The sons that reached maturity became also foresters and 
huntsmen in Hungary and Bohemia. The one daughter 
that lived married a huntsman. 

The second son by the first marriage, Alexander, was 
in turn rifleman or chasseur to Prince Eugene of Savoy, 
forester at Weidenwang in the Upper Palatinate, forest- 
ranger to the Count of Kaunitz in Northern Bohemia, 
ranger (forest-master) to Count von Kinsky, then to the 
Prince of Lobkowitz, and finally to the Grand Duke of 
Toscana. He married Anna Walburga, and the oldest of 
their seven children was the composer, Christoph Willi- 
bald, who was born at the little village of Grasbach in 
Franken, on the second of July, 1714. 

The boy received his education in Bohemia, where there 
were excellent schools. Bohemia has been called the father- 
land of German music; it has been the home of distin- 
guished musicians and composers, and its princes, perhaps 
partly owing to the prevalence of the Roman Catholic 
faith, have for generations maintained splendid private 
chapels and been the generous patrons of the art. Nearly 
all the cities had good orchestras and ‘‘literary brother- 
hoods’’ founded with the purpose of stimulating devotion 
and Christian love especially by means of poetry and 
song. 

It is supposed that the young Gluck got his education 
at the Roman Catholic school at Béhmisch-Kamnitz (where 
Dvorak more than a century later learned German) and at 
Eisenburg, receiving especial care as being the son of an 
official. At home he was treated with no tender kindness, 
but rather as befitted the son of a rugged forester. He 
used in later life to tell his friends how he and his brother 
Anton often accompanied their father barefooted through 
the forest in the midst of winter, and weighed down with 
hunting implements. Such training either kills or 
toughens, 
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Between 1726 and 1732 the boy studied at the Jesuit 
Seminary of Kommotau, where he sang in the choir of 
St. Ignatius’s Church and was taught the clavier and organ. 
He had already shown aptitude for the violin and ’cello. 

After his school days were over he went to Prag. His 
father had little money to spare, and he was thrown on 
his own resources; he even endured the pinch of hardship 
and poverty. He gave singing and ’cello-lessons, and got 
a small monthly stipend by singing and playing in various 
churches. 

In his vacations he wandered about from village to 
village, entertaining the inhabitants with his music, and 
often getting nothing more than an egg, which he would 
exchange elsewhere for bread. Later he gave ’cello-con- 
certs in the larger towns. The hardening process through 
which his father put him stood him in good stead during 
these days of adventure and deprivation. But he was 
bound to be heard, bound to make his way. Obstacles in 
the way of genius generally serve to make all the more 
triumphant its final success, just as a dam adds to the 
force of the river, though it blocks its course. 

In 1736 he reached Vienna, the capital of Austria, where 
he was welcomed by the princely house of Lobkowitz, in 
whose service three generations of his family had ranged 
the forests. 

At the Lobkowitz palace Gluck had the good fortune 
to exhibit his art before the Lombard Prince Melzi, who 
liked him, made him his Kammermusikus, and took him 
to Milan, where he put him under the instruction of the 
famous Sammartini. 

At the end of four years’ study, being then twenty- 
seven, ‘‘the age of audacity,’’ he received a commission 
to compose an opera for the Court Theater at Milan. He 
chose Metastasio’s Artaserse (‘‘Artaxerxes’’). It is said 
that at the first rehearsal there was much laughter and 
merriment at the expense of the German composer. But 
Gluck knew how to secure his revenge. He had purposely 
left out one aria, which he composed in the favorite Italian 
style, a mere superficial melody, meant to tickle the ear, 
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without any reference to the rest of the work. At the final 
rehearsal this new piece was heard for the first time and 
made a great sensation. The whisper went round that 
Sammartini himself must have written it. 

But Gluck had taken no one-into his confidence, not 
even Sammartini! 

At all events, it made the opera, and thus made Gluck’s 
fame secure. During the next five years he wrote seven 
more operas for Milan and Cremona, Venice and Turin. 
Nothing is known of their musical value. With the ex- 
ception of six arias from Artamene, and two from Porro, 
they have totally perished; but they were successful in 
their day, and the name of the giovine Tedesco—‘‘the 
young Teuton’’—became known even in London. 

Hither he was invited in 1745 by Lord Middlesex, di- 
rector of the opera, and hither he came in the company 
of his former patron, Ferdinand Philip, Prince Lobkowitz. 
Dr. Burney says it was an unfortunate time. Handel was 
at the height of his popularity; there was a great popular 
prejudice against foreign, and especially Roman Catholic, 
singers; and the act of the Lord Chamberlain in opening 
the opera, at Lord Middlesex’s urgent request, simply for 
the production of Gluck’s La Caduta de’ Giganti (‘‘Fall 
of the Giants’’) roused indignation. The new work was 
performed on Jan. 7, 1746, in the presence of the Duke 
of Cumberland, to whom it was dedicated. For various 
reasons it lived through only five representations. His 
next venture, Artamene, already performed in Cremona, 
had ten representations, and one aria was especially suc- 
cessful. 

Gluck’s stay in London was brief, but not without result. 
He had made the acquaintance of Handel and of the 
famous Dr. Arne, the author of Rule Britannia, just as 
in Paris on his way he had made friends with the eminent 
Rameau, the greatest representative of the French music 
of his day; and his eyes had perhaps been opened to the 
limitations of the school in which he had been brought 
up. Instinct had taught him, even in his first opera, to 
adapt his music to the words of the text, as far as he could 
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do so without offending the vitiated taste of the Italians. 
It is believed that the seeds of the ideas which years after- 
wards bore fruit in his masterpieces, were first planted in 
London. He there learned that simplicity and beauty 
often went together, as in the exquisite English ballads. 
London was the turning-point of his career. This was the 
way of it. 

Gluck was invited to bring out a pasticcio, that is, a sort 
of medley, in which the most popular airs of various works 
are adapted to a new libretto. The libretto was entitled 
Piramo e Tisbe. Gluck was amazed that several of his 
best arias, which had met with great applause, fell flat 
when taken from their appropriate places. 

This set him to thinking. 

Thus almost by accident is genius often set on the right 
track,—toward the True. 

Toward the end of 1746 Gluck was back in Germany 
again; the Electoral Prince of Saxony gave him a position 
in the royal chapel of Dresden, which perhaps did not 
require residence, or very likely he soon resigned it, for 
this year his father died and left him a small inheritance 
consisting of a tavern in a Bohemian village. After he 
had converted this into ready money, he came to Vienna; 
and we find him in May, 1748, producing at the new 
theater a three-act Italian opera entitled La Semiramide 
Riconnosciuta, in honor of the Empress Maria Teresa’s 
birthday, a work which had the most brilliant success and 
made the young man the fashion in Vienna. He was 
handsome, light-hearted, vivacious, witty, and excelled, 
not only as a composer and conductor, but also as per- 
former on the violin and ’cello. 

No wonder he was everywhere a welcome guest. He 
found a special attraction at the house of the wealthy mer- 
chant, Joseph Pergin, who had two daughters, both de- 
voted to music. 

The next year was the happiest, and at the same time 
the unhappiest, of his life. 

He fell in love with the elder daughter, Marianna, who 
in turn loved him. The mother was in favor of their 
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union. But when he went to the stern father and asked 
for her hand, the purse-proud merchant refused, on the 
ground that he was a mere musician; and, indeed, the old 
man perhaps had some reason on his side, for only within 
a few years have musicians, even the greatest, been gen- 
erally regarded as little better than actors, and treated 
often more ignominiously than servants. 

The young pair, however, swore undying constancy and 
waited. Gluck left Vienna for a time. First he went to 
Copenhagen, where he was lodged at the palace, and had 
great success in a number of concerts, at one of which, 
his ‘‘benefit,’’ he advertised that he would play upon a 
‘“‘new and unheard-of instrument.’’ This was the Verril- 
lon, or musical glasses, which perhaps he had learned of 
the famous Irishman, Puckeridge, in London. From Den- 
mark Gluck went straight to Rome, where he was invited 
to produce an opera entitled Telemacco (Telemachus) ; 
and it is related that in order to rid himself of the 
tedious delay in getting a passport, he put on a monk’s 
dress and performed the journey unmolested. 

Early in 1750 the recalcitrant father Pergin died, and 
Gluck hastened back to Vienna,—‘‘on the wings of love,’’ 
says Schmid,—and was united to his faithful Marianna on 
the fifteenth of September, 1750. Henceforth, for thirty- 
seven years, she was his constant companion in all his 
fortunes. 

She went with him to Naples early the next year. 
Here he brought out his opera La Clemenza di Tito on a 
libretto which Mozart employed almost half a century 
later. 

Gaetano Majorano, known all over Europe as Cafarelli, 
‘‘the father of song,’’ the greatest soprano singer of the 
century, was at that time almost dictator at Naples. He 
would sing in Gluck’s opera. Yet Gluck refused to call 
upon him first, according to established etiquette. Such 
independence was unheard of. Cafarelli yielded, and the 
threatened storm resolved itself into most peaceful and 
friendly relations. Gluck’s originality in causing the in- 
strumental accompaniment to continue while Cafarelli, in 
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the famous aria, Le mai senti, had a long hold, raised 
another storm of a different sort. It was considered con- 
trary to the canons of art, and all the Neapolitan musicians 
protested against it. Durante, founder of the music school 
at Naples, was called upon as umpire. The oracle, after 
deliberation, replied that he could not decide whether it 
was according to rule, but felt certain that any one among 
them, even he himself, might be proud to have imagined 
and written such a phrase! 

The opera had immense success; and when Gluck re- 
turned to Vienna, he found that the fame of it had pre- 
ceeded him. It brought about his speedy introduction to 
the Prince of Sachsen-Hildburghausen, a passionate lover 
of music, who had what were called Akademies at his 
palace, where the most distinguished musicians of the day 
were proud to perform. Gluck took charge of these con- 
certs, wrote many compositions for them, and became a 
ereat favorite with this powerful prince, who was highly 
respected and admired by the Empress. 

In the spring of 1754, Maria Teresa and some of her 
immediate family promised the Prince an autumn visit 
at his pleasure palace, Schlosshoff, near the Hungarian 
frontier. The Prince made great preparations for their 
reception, and arranged for a series of musical entertain- 
ments. His choir of singers and orchestra were increased, 
and various composers were called upon for original works. 
Gluck composed the music for a dramatic poem by the 
court poet, Metastasio. He himself went to Schlosshoff in 
May and took an active part in the arrangements. 

One might fill pages with description of the royal recep- 
tion which the Prince gave his guests,—the hunting- 
parties, the festas on land and lake, the concerts, the balls, 
the ballets, the fireworks. Nothing more magnificent was 
ever devised. On the second day, Gluck’s music to Le 
Cinest was performed, the stage gayly decorated in Chinese 
fashion. The Emperor was delighted and was conducted 
behind the scenes. The singers were rewarded with mu- 
nificent gifts. Gluck received a gold snuff-box filled with 


one hundred ducats. 
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The same year, probably as a direct outcome of the 
part Gluck had taken in the Schlosshoff festivities, he was 
appointed Kapellmeister of the Court Opera with a salary 
of two thousand florins. In this position he served ten 
years, producing an immense number of works for the 
stage, as well as for the royal music-room. 

The same year, also, he was summoned again to Rome, 
where he produced two operas with great success, and 
was made by the Pope a Chevalier of the Golden Spur. 
His triumph was all the more complete because envious 
rivals tried to raise a cabal against him; and though he 
was offered aid by Cardinal Alexander Albani, Imperial 
Minister at the Papal Court, and famed through Europe 
for his knowledge and taste, Gluck refused, preferring 
to let his genius fight its own battles. He was justified. 

During these years he was frequently on the route back 
and forth between Italy and Vienna. The violinist, Karl 
von Dittersdorff, in his autobiography, gives a lively ac- 
count of a journey to Venice which he and Gluck made, 
in company with a charming and vivacious young singer, 
Signora Chiara-Marini, and her mother. Gluck was sum- 
moned to produce an opera for the opening of the splendid 
new theater at Bologna. They took their time and spent 
several days at Venice, where, though it was Holy Week, 
and the theaters were closed, they heard the famous or- 
chestra of women, saw the illumination of the Plaza in 
front of San Marco, on Good Friday, and the pompous 
funeral of the Doge. 

At Bologna Gluck was warmly welcomed. He had 
plenty of time. At the end of ten days he gave the first 
act of his opera to the copyist. He worked mornings and 
evenings. Afternoons he devoted to society, making calls, 
or chatting at some coffee-house. One of his first visits 
was to the famous tenor, Marinelli, who shortly before had 
been driven out of Spain in disgrace, and who was build- 
ing near Bologna a magnificent palace. His hospitality 
was princely. Gluck also paid his respects to the Francis- 
can Martini, called ‘‘the father of all the maestri.’’ 

Von Dittersdorff gives a most characteristic description 
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of the manners and customs of Bologna at this time. The 
people were so crazy over music that when he played for 
the first time, during the intervals of the grand mass at 
the Church of San Paolo, the whole audience, clergy and 
all, broke out into rapturous applause; and when Gluck 
overheard a critic expressing wonder that a ‘‘German 
tortoise’’ could reach such perfection, and ‘‘play like an 
angel,’’ he could not refrain from saying with pardonable 
pride, ‘‘I also am a German tortoise, but, nevertheless, I 
have the honor of writing the new opera for the opening 
of the newly constructed theater.’’ 

Gluck was not so well pleased with the Bologna musi- 
cians. Not even seventeen rehearsals sufficed to bring the 
orchestra to the precision which he demanded. Neverthe- 
less, the opera, Il Trionfo di Clelia, was a great success. 

This Italian visit, which the two friends had promised 
to make much longer, was cut short by a recall to Vienna, 
owing to the expected coronation of Joseph II. at Frank- 
furt. Their disappointment was all the greater when they 
learned too late that it was postponed. 

The seven years that followed have been called the clas- 
sie period of Gluck’s art. Hitherto Gluck’s librettos had 
been mostly written by the Abbé Metastasio. He was a 
lyric rather than a dramatic poet. In 1762 Gluck, wishing 
for a different scope, secured a libretto from Metastasio’s 
friend, Raniero di Calzabigi of Livorno. 

The first product of this collaboration was Orfeo ed 
Euridice, which was produced with the utmost care on 
the fifth of October, in presence of the Imperial Court. 
It was an immense innovation, and caused surprise and 
wonder. Yet its simple beauties could not fail to appeal 
to all lovers of music. After the fifth representation no 
doubt was left as to its success. Even Gluck’s enemies 
found such arias as Che fard senz’ Euridice heavenly, and 
could only express their envy in doubts whether he wrote 
them. It became an epoch-making work. Count Durazzo 
sent to Favart in Paris a score of the Orfeo, which was 
engraved and published with a magnificent frontispiece. 
Partly owing to the correction of a multitude of errors— 
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for Gluck was naturally indolent and very indiffer- 
ent to his own works,’’ a most careless writer—the cost 
amounted to 2000 livres. It was not finished till toward 
the end of 1764, and only a few copies were ever printed. 
Favart invited Gluck to visit him; the composer, after 
many postponements of the journey, was unquestionably 
in Paris in March, just before the coronation of ‘‘the King 
of the Romans,’’ which took place on the third of April. 
The appearance of this edition did not prevent the bouffe 
composer, Philidor, from appropriating almost bodily one 
of the loveliest arias of Orfeo for his comic opera Le 
Sorcier. 

Gluck received 300 ducats for his special services at 
the coronation. For the marriage festivities of the young 
King with the Princess Maria Josepha of Bavaria, which 
took place in the following January, Gluck composed the 
music for a dramatic poem by Metastasio entitled, Il Par- 
nasso Confuso, which was sung at Sechonbrunn before an 
august audience, by four Austrian archduchesses, while 
the Archduke Joseph played the piano accompaniment. 

The same imperial singers had studied the réles for still 
another dramatic work, La Corona, which was to be given 
on the Emperor’s birthday; but Franz’s sudden death put 
an end to such festivities. 

These trivialities—for in reality they were such—kept 
Gluck four years from bringing forth his second classic 
masterpiece, the Alceste, written in collaboration with 
Calzabigi. 

Sonnenfels, who was present at its first representation, 
December 16, 1767, declared that he was in the land of 
marvels. ‘‘A serious work without men-sopranos, music 
without solfeggios, or as I might rather say, without 
squawking (Gurgelei), an Italian poem without turgidity 
and nonsense.’’ 

Handel also had written an opera on the same theme 
(Admetus). But Berlioz says that his compared to Gluck’s 
was like one of those grotesque figures cut out of marron 
d’Inde (horse-chestnut) to amuse children, compared to 
a head of Phidias. Berlioz was always an admirer of 
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Gluck, declaring his ‘‘exceptional qualities will perhaps 
never again be found combined in the same musician.”’ 

The power of truth, joined with pathos and inspiration, 
made itself felt in this masterpiece. The overture was 
compared to a lava-stream carrying everything before it. 

When the work was engraved in 1769, Gluck dedicated 
it to the Grand Duke of Tuscany, the last of the house of 
Hapsburg to be of any material assistance in the develop- 
ment of music. He, or possibly the Abbate Coltellini for 
him, wrote a long letter in which were expressed his ideas 
and theories, his principles: 

**T proposed,’’ he says, ‘‘serupulously to avoid all the 
abuses introduced by the injudicious vanity of singers, 
and the excessive complaisance of composers; abuses which 
have degraded one of the most beautiful and magnificent 
of all spectacles to be the most wearisome and ridiculous.’’’ 

His purpose was to bring operatic music, that is to say, 
music wedded to words, down to its true office, that of 
ministering to the expression of the poetry. His method 
and principles, as Nohl well says, were ‘‘based on the 
true essence of art, and can never lose their value or their 
truth.’’ 

Though Gluck was the first to carry out these principles, 
and therefore deserves the title of ‘‘the great reformer,’’ 
it must not be supposed that he was the first to find fault 
with the old style of opera. A half-century before he 
published his Alceste, a witty Italian, Benedetto Marcello, 
in a savage attack on the fashionable opera of his day, 
sarcastically describes what musical composers ought not 
to know,—among other things, ‘‘they ought not to know 
anything about poetry, or be able to distinguish the sense 
of their discourse.’’ 

Indeed, it was a wonder that people of taste so long 
put up with the archaic form of the opera where the 
story was told in a dry recitative accompanied by a tink- 
ling harpsichord with strings only to accompany the bass 
notes, and the arias were so loaded down with embellish- 
ments that all purity of melody was lost. The reform 
had to come. Gluck did not appear as the apostle of it 
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till he was past middle life, and had written more than 
twenty operas in the old style. 

Gluck’s third classic opera, Paride ed Elena, was not 
so successful as the two others. This was dedicated to the 
Duke of Braganza, not merely as a patron but also as a 
eritic. Gluck was again, like Wagner, fortunate in the 
patronage of enlightened and wealthy connoisseurs. 

He was now wealthy and honored. His house was the 
meeting-place of all who were famous in art and music. 
Distinguished strangers from all over Europe came to pay 
him their homage. We have fortunately a picture of the 
great composer in his home. The English historian of 
music, Dr. Charles Burney, visited Vienna in 1772, and 
was presented to Gluck by the Countess of Thun,—who 
had previously asked permission, for Gluck could, when he 
pleased, be very gruff—‘‘a perfect dragon.’’ Lord Stor- 
month, the English ambassador, sent his carriage; and 
the doctor and the countess were driven out to the com- 
poser’s home, which was on the Rennweg in a pleasant 
suburb. Dr. Burney says: 

‘‘He is very well housed there; has a pretty garden, 
and a great number of neat and elegantly-furnished rooms. 
Madame Gluck and his niece, who lives with him, came 
to receive us at the door, as well as the veteran composer 
himself. He is much pitted with the smallpox, and very 
coarse in figure and look, but was soon got into good 
humour; and he talked, sang, and played, Madame Thun 
observed, more than ever she knew him at any one time.”’ 

He had a very bad harpsichord, and, like Handel, a 
very poor voice. 

A day or two later, Dr. Burney again met Gluck and 
his family at a musicale at Lord Stormonth’s. It was a 
distinguished company,—Prince Poniatowsky, brother to 
the King of Poland, the Duke of Braganza, and many other 
famous connoisseurs. 


We now come to the most exciting and interesting period 
of Gluck’s life; he was to transfer the field of his activity 
to France. Great as his reputation was, there were occult 
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influences working against him in Paris. The old French 
musical drama, which was rather a ballet than opera, was 
strongly intrenched behind the bulwark of conservatism, 
and it was evident that if Gluck once had a hearing it was 
all over with the old. Gluck was bent on conquering this 
new field, and, as usual, showed his genius by shaping 
means to ends. He played several winning cards, but his 
master-stroke was an appeal to Marie Antoinette, who had 
been his former pupil. 

Gluck appeared in Paris in the autumn of 1773. The 
great war was about to begin. 

Gluck had on his side the Queen and her satellites. 
He succeeded in winning the adhesion of the formidable 
misanthropic Rousseau, whose word was law. 

He had against him the powerful partisans of the old 
order of things, and, worse than all, ‘‘the heavy and com- 
plicated machinery of the Opéra, where disorder, abuses, 
caprice, rcutine, and inertia were despotically enthroned.”’ 
Actors did not act, singers could not sing, musicians could 
searcely be said to play; the chorus stood like blocks of 
wood. A more hopeless state of things could not be im- 
agined. The mere statement of the condition of the 
musical drama at Paris at Gluck’s arrival reads like a 
satirical exaggeration. 

He had to begin at the very beginning. He met with 
rebellion in the singers, in the orchestra. But his will 
was indomitable, his temper tremendous, his power un- 
yielding, ‘‘Prometheus swung his torch,’”’ says Schmid, 
‘‘the statues were filled with life.’’ 

But the reform was at the cost of endless rehearsals. 
“‘Mademoiselle!’’ cried the angry composer, ‘‘I am here 
to bring out the I[phigénie ; if you will sing, well and good ; 
if you will not, as you please. I will go to the Queen, 
and I will say, ‘It is impossible to produce my opera.’ 
Then I will get into my carriage and go back to Vienna.”’ 

When at last all was ready, and the opera was an- 
nounced, the leading singer was taken sick. It was a part 
of the cabal to ruin the composer. Gluck tried to get the 
performance postponed. Impossible. Gluck declared he 
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would sooner burn the opera. And his righteous persist- 
ency was rewarded. The Court upheld him. 

In one respect he was obliged to yield to prejudice. 
The French cannot conceive of an opera without a ballet. 
They were used to it from the very beginning, when, in 
a lyrical drama by Stozzi, produced by Cardinal Mazarin, 
there was introduced a dance of bears, monkeys and other 
animals. The Italian Vestris, ballet-master, called the god 
of the dance, went to Gluck and insisted that he must have 
a chaconne in the opera. 

Gluck declared that Agamemnon never danced such a 
thing; that it was contrary to the Greek customs which 
he prided himself on truthfully picturing. 

Vestris replied: ‘‘So much the worse for Agamemnon !’’ 

On the stated day, Monday, April 19, the ticket offices 
were besieged by an eager throng. Nothing else had been 
talked about for a fortnight. Party feeling had waxed 
fierce. Passions were excited. Owing to the possibility 
of some violent demonstration against the new music, the 
Dauphin had caused the lieutenant of police to take extra 
precautions. 

As early as half-past five the Dauphin and his wife, and 
other members of the high nobility, took their places. All 
the Court was there except the King and Madame du 
Barri. 

The performance was extraordinary, but the style of 
music was so novel that it would probably have fallen flat 
had not Marie Antoinette acted as leader of the clacqueurs. 
She kept clapping her hands, and courtesy compelled the 
rest of the audience to follow her example. Du Roullet, 
who had fashioned Racine’s tragedy into the libretto, was 
not less active in organizing his friends and partisans. 
After the first night there could be no doubt of the success 
of the new opera. Marie Antoinette wrote her sister: 

‘“At last, my dear Christine, a great triumph. On the 
nineteenth, we had the first performance of Gluck’s 
Iphigéne. I was carried away by it. We can find nothing 
else to talk about. You can scarcely imagine what excite- 
ment reigns in all minds in regard to this event; it is in- 
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credible. People take sides and quarrel as if some reli- 
gious question were at stake.’’ 

The death of Louis XV. put an end to the representa- 
tion of Iphigénie; but it raised Gluck’s most powerful 
protector to the throne. Had it not been for her really 
gallant efforts in his behalf, ‘‘our good Gluck,’’ as she 
called him, would have never won in the great battle 
against what Saint Amand ealls ‘‘the eternal coalition of 
ignorance and routine.’’ She gave him a pension of 6000 
livres, and a bounty of the same amount for each new 
opera. Not to be outdone, the Empress Maria Theresa 
appointed him her court composer, with an annual salary 
of 2000 florins, and the privilege of visiting Paris every 
year. 

Gluck rewarded Marie Antoinette by a graceful act of 
homage. When I[phigénie was revived in January, 1775, 
before a crowded audience, in the second act Gluck 
changed a few lines to be sung by the chorus, beginning: 


Chantons, célébrons notre reine. 


The enthusiasm aroused by this compliment interrupted 
the performance for quarter of an hour. The Queen was 
touched to tears, and when she saluted the audience, the 
cries of joy were redoubled. Fickle Paris then adored her 
German queen! 

The German Orpheus, as Gluck was called, had reached 
the summit of his popularity. ‘‘The greatest seigneurs 
of the court, dukes, marquises, princes, pressed around 
him, eager to offer him, at the close of the performance, the 
one his overcoat, the other his wig.’’ 

Orphée, which had been translated from the Italian text, 
was given in Paris for the first time on the second of 
August, 1775, with great success. Rousseau, who was 
present, forgot his pessimism, and said: ‘‘Since one can 
have such keen pleasure for two hours, I imagine life may 
be good for something.’’ 

Less than a year later Alceste was performed for the 
first time before the Parisians, with less success. Marie 
Antoinette this time failed to impress her own enthusi- 
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asm on the audience. Moreover, Gluck had sacrificed the 
generous and gifted Mlle. Sophie Arnould, who had done 
so magnificently in the other operas, in favor of Mlle. 
Levasseur, the favorite of the Comte Merci-Argenteau, 
whose position as Austrian ambassador and confidential 
agent to Maria Theresa made his influence to be valued. 

“‘Alceste has fallen!’’ cried Gluck, throwing himself 
into the Abbé Arnaud’s arms. 

‘‘Mallen from heaven,’’ replied the enthusiast. 

Gluck’s depression did not last. He predicted that the 
work would live because it was founded on nature. And 
he was right. It was not long before the French found it 
preferable to the ballets and other frivolous amusements 
which had hitherto been their passion. A subscription, 
to which many famous men contributed, was raised for a 
marble bust by Houdon, to be placed in the foyer of the 
Opéra. 

On the last day of the same year, to Paris came Niccolo 
Piecinni, a little, thin, pale, weary-looking, but exquisitely 
polite Neapolitan, who for fifteen years had reigned su- 
preme in the musical world of Rome. Coming from sunny 
Italy, he saw in the leaden skies of that remarkably rigor- 
ous winter a portent of desolation. ‘‘But, my dear sir,”’ 
he asked after a two-weeks’ downpour of rain, ‘‘do you 
never see the sun in this country ?”’ 

He found powerful protectors ready to pit his genius 
against Gluck’s. Madame du Barri was glad of any ex- 
cuse to pique the Queen. 

Gluck had received an order to compose an opera on 

the subject of Roland. After he had got it almost com- 
posed, he learned that the directors of the Opéra had in- 
trusted the same subject to Piccinni. In his anger he 
burned his manuscript, and wrote to du Roullet a letter 
breathing fire and fury. 
’ Meantime a still more bitter blow had fallen upon him. 
His favorite niece, his ‘‘little nightingale,’’ Marianne, who 
according to all accounts was a most remarkable girl, with 
an unequalled talent for singing, died of the smallpox. 
Gluck was inconsolable, 
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By the time he returned to Paris the musical war was all 
ready to break out in all its madness. It was started by 
an epigram by the Abbé Arnaud, who printed in the Jour- 
nal de Paris that Gluck was preparing an Orlando, and 
Piccinni an Orlandino. The sting in thus using the 
diminutive was all the bitterer from the fact that it was 
the title of a cheap macaronice or burlesque which had 
enjoyed some celebrity, while the ‘‘Orlando’’ was the work 
of the great poet Ariosto. 

“Women and men alike entered into the fray,’’ says the 
Baroness Oberkirch. ‘‘Then were such passions and furies 
roused, that people had to be separated; many friends and 
even lovers quarreled on account of this.’? Pamphlets and 
newspaper articles indulging in savage personalities, poems 
and epigrams, puns and squibs, circulated. The Abbé 
Arnaud wrote that his rival Marmontel, chief of the Pic- 
cinnists, judged painting like a blind man, and music like 
a deaf man. Marmontel retaliated, calling Gluck ‘‘le 
jongleur de Bohéme’’—the Bohemian juggler, a term which 
in French especially implied a musical trickster. 

Madame Riccoboni wrote to Garrick, saying: 

‘‘They are tearing each other’s eyes out here, for or 
against Gluck. . . . Relations, friends, dispute and squabble 
on the subject of music. . . . America is no longer thought 
of ; melody, harmony, that is the subject of all writings.’’ 

Oddly enough, almost all the literary men of the time 
espoused the side of Piccinni, who did not know a word of 
French. Marie Antoinette, though so fond of Gluck, kept 
aloof from the quarrel. She even had Piccinni come to Ver- 
sailles twice a week; and it is interesting to note that while 
the battle between the partisans took almost the ominous 
import of a political storm, and was unquestionably a sign 
of the times, Gluck and Piccinni remained the best of 
friends, often dining together. 

Benjamin Franklin was in Paris at this time, and in a 
characteristically witty letter that he wrote in French to 
Madame Brillon, he refers to the animated battle of the 
musicians, comparing the French to insects whose language 
he understood, though, owing to their vivacity, and their 
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habit of talking three or four at once, he could not get 
much sense from the dispute, except that they were discuss- 
ing the merits of two foreign musicians, one a gnat 
(cousin), the other a drone (bourdon). 

On Tuesday, Sept. 23, 1777, Gluck’s Armide was given 
for the first time in Paris. Like the others it was at first 
coldly received, but persistency brought its usual reward. 
In spite of cliques and enemies, of charges of plagiarism, 
and savage criticisms, it was played twenty-seven times, 
and brought in 106,000 livres. The receipts at the eighth 
performance were almost 6000 livres. Gluck’s letter to 
Madame de Frise. gives most interesting details of the 
crowds that packed the theater, and the desperate battaglé 
(sic) that arose concerning the merits of the opera. Gluck 
wielded a trenchant pen. His letters abound in keen witti- 
eisms. He congratulates the eloquent Piccinnist, M. la 
Harpe, on his criticisms on Armide, saying: 

‘““You have learned more of my art in a few hours of 
reflection, than I have done after having exercised it for 
forty years.’’ He lamented that men, simply because they 
happened to enjoy the privilege of possessing eyes and ears, 
felt themselves authorized to decide on the fine arts. 

Gluck was exceedingly canny. If some of the other 
famous composers had possessed equal skill in flattery and 
management, or even more worldly wisdom, they would 
have been more favored by fortune. How Gluck, whose 
operas had been sung by archduchesses, behaved in the 
presence of royalty, is illustrated by a story told by the 
Princess de Lamballe. On one occasion after the rehearsal 
of Armide, which Gluck had given for Marie Antoinette’s 
approval, she followed him and congratulated him. 

‘‘Ah, my dear Princess!’’ cried he, ‘‘all I want now, 
to be raised to the seventh heaven, is two such beautiful 
heads as Her Majesty’s and yours.’’ 

“‘Tf that is all you want, we can be painted for you, Herr 
Gluck.’’ 

‘‘No, no; you do not understand me. I mean living 
heads. My actresses are very ugly, and Armide as well as 
her confidante ought to be very lovely.’’ 
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Gluck in composing the Armide found an easy occasion 
to make a flattering allusion to the Queen’s beauty. 

Piccinni’s Roland was at last ready for the stage. The 
poor man, who had found Paris the Paradiso of ladies, but 
the Inferno of musicians, had met with every obstacle; he 
went to the theater as if to execution, leaving his weeping 
family with the comforting words: 

‘“We are not among barbarians; we are among the polit- 
est and gentlest people in Europe.”’ 

The opera, which the Gluckists declared was nothing but 
a pretty concert, was a great success. The first twelve per- 
formances brought in 61,920 livres; 86 livres more than the 
first twelve performances of Iphigénie. Piccinni’s fortune 
seemed made. The Emperor Joseph II., who was visiting 
his sister, took a great fancy to him. He was appointed 
singing-teacher to the Queen; a carriage was put at his 
service, and if he had been a good manager he would have 
left a handsome fortune. He was too prodigal, and died in 
poverty. 

Gluck was back in Vienna preparing for the struggle 
of the following winter. He wrote his friend the Abbé 
Arnaud: ‘‘Gather your troops, cajole our allies, especially 
Madame de Vaisnes. . . . Has she still preserved her lovely 
Circassian head? I often bring her before my imagination, 
when in writing I do not feel sufficiently warmed to my 
work. She ought to contribute much to the success of my 
operas.’ 

Toward the end of November he returned to Paris with 
his Iphigénie en Tauride. But the directors of the Opéra 
had given the same subject to Piccinni, who was assured 
that his would be performed first. Judge of his dismay 
when he learned that Gluck’s was already under rehearsal, 
while only two acts of his own were written. Yet not 
till May 18 was the new opera presented. The Queen 
and all Gluck’s partisans were enchanted. But the in- 
justice to Piccinni roused his friends to do their utmost. 
They fell back to their favorite charge of plagiarism. 
Proofs were brought. Gluck was urged to reply. He re- 


mained obstinately, strangely silent. 
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Still it was successful, and when Gluck was asked for 
another opera, he demanded ten or fourteen thousand 
livres; but Echo et Narcisse proved to be a complete failure. 
The third performance brought in only 1500 livres. This 
failure was celebrated by the Piccinnists with all sorts of 
puns. It was parodied, but the parody was not played. 

Gluck was angry enough, and threatened to leave France 
forever. The Queen in order to console him appointed him 
music-master to her children, a position which required his 
residence in Paris. Shortly afterwards, owing to these 
excitements, he was taken violently ill, but recovered. 

In January, 1781, Piceinni’s Iphigénie en Aulide was 
given with fair success; but at the third performance the 
prima donna came upon the stage in such a state of intoxi- 
cation that she could seareely sing, giving rise to the bon- 
mot, ‘‘That is not Iphigénie in Aulis, it is Iphigénie in 
Champagne.’’ The actress was punished; but being par- 
doned through the intervention of the composer, she ‘‘sang 
like an angel,’’ two evenings later, and the opera was per- 
formed in alternation with Gluck’s until the opera-house 
was burned in June, 1781. Gluck’s was considered to be 
rather more successful than Piccinni’s. 

Gluck promised to be in Paris in October with the manu- 
script of a new opera. He demanded twenty thousand 
livres for it. A later letter announced that he had written 
only a portion of it, and after some negotiation it was 
agreed to give him twelve thousand. The new opera, Les 
Danaides, was even more successful than was anticipated. 
But three weeks later, a letter from Gluck declared that he 
had not written any of the opera; that it was entirely the 
work of his pupil Salieri. Friendship and zeal were at the 
bottom of this double-dealing, which was unworthy of both 
composers. Nothing could justify it. He was nearing the 
end of his days, and his health was feeble. 

He never went to Paris again after the failure of his 
Echo et Narcisse. He lived the last three years of his life 
in a Suburb of Vienna, worshipped and flattered, and some- 
what spoiled by his success. He dressed magnificently in 
a gray suit embroidered with silver, and carrying a heavy 
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gold-headed cane. His impatience and quickness of temper 
grew worse as he grew older. When he was angry his dark 
gray eyes flashed fire. He was boastful and self-assured, 
but when speaking about his beloved art, was most interest- 
ing in conversation. Strangely enough he seemed to have 
forgotten his triumphs in Paris, seemed not to realize that 
the revolution he had brought about was so complete that 
even his rival Piccinni was obliged to follow his mode of 
composition, and when he spoke of the French it was with 
sarcasm and irony, claiming that he had made use of the 
ignorance and arrogance of the Parisians to impose upon 
them his great style. He should have remembered that 
after all the revolution was in great measure due to Calza- 
bigi. . 

Gluck’s last work was Le Jugement Dernier, for the 
Apollon Society, written with Salieri. When certain ques- 
tions as to the treatment of such an august subject came 
up, Gluck said: ‘‘ Well, in a few days I shall go and find 
out for myself.’’ 

Gluck’s religious music was limited in amount. He 
wrote a Stabat Mater, a De Profundis, and a setting of the 
eighth Psalm, and set some of Klopstock’s poems to music. 

When Salieri went to Paris in the spring of 1786, Gluck 
bade him good-by in a queer conglomerate of French, Ger- 
man, and Italian. 

On Noy. 15, 1787, Gluck, who had already had three 
shocks of paralysis, playfully drank a glass of wine which 
had keen forbidden him; while out driving he received still 
another shock. It was the last. He never recovered con- 
sciousness. His tombstone at the cemetery of Matzleinsdorf 
was discovered in 1844. On the red marble was engraved 
in quaint naive German this simple inscription : 


Here lies an upright German man. A zealous 
Christian. A faithful spouse. 


CHRISTOPH RITTER GLUCK. 


OF THE NOBLE ART 
OF MUSIC A GREAT MASTER, 


He died on Nov. 15, 1787, 
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Gluck bequeathed his widow an income of 30,000 
florins, besides several houses, and many costly jewels. He 
left twenty-five florins for Masses to be said for his soul; 
and four florins for charity! 

The news of his death caused great sorrow throughout 
Europe. The gentle Piccinni wrote a long letter to the 
Journal de Parts, eulogizing the ‘‘great man,’’ and pro- 
posing to institute an annual concert in his honor. 

In 1846 a requiem was performed in Paris in memorial 
of Gluck. Five hundred musicans took part. His statue 
was erected by Ludwig of Bavaria, in October, 1848. 

His body was reinterred on the last day of September, 
1890, in the avenue of celebrities in the Central Cemetery, 
near Beethoven and Schubert; members of the Vienna 
Opera sang choruses from Orphée over the grave, and a 
handsome monument was shortly afterwards erected. 

Gluck had powerful enemies, but among his admirers 
were counted some of the greatest musicians of the world. 
He may not have been what Burney called him, ‘‘the 
Michael Angelo of music,’’ but he left his mark on his art, 
and though he has of late years been comparatively for- 
gotten, yet he left much that the world will never allow to 
die. ‘‘Gluck,’’ says Riehl, ‘‘can lament in his adagios, not 
indeed like a soft-hearted Christian of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, but like Niobe the statue. There is no such thing as 
a crescendo in his operas, he knows only forte and piano; 
strong and weak, light and dark; there is no twilight in his 
music, ’’ 

‘*Gluck,’’ said Liszt, ‘‘lent dramatic music strength, 
majesty, and weight of dramatic style.’’ 

Ambros, who couples Goethe the poet, Winckelmann the 
historian of art, and Gluck the musician, as representatives 
of the true Renascenee, declares that if the Greeks had had 
a musician, they would have had a Gluck. ‘‘In the simple 
beauty of his orchestration,’’ he remarks, ‘‘there is some- 
thing marble-like.’’ 
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FRANZ JOSEPH HAYDN 
(1732-1809) 


To the thoughtful mind it is always a cause of wonder 
that the accident of birth should make genius the slave of 
title or wealth. It is comforting, however, to note that time 
frequently brings revenges. 

A hundred years ago there lived a Hungarian grandee 
whose wealth was fabulous, whose expenditures were enor- 
mous, and whose rank put him on an equality with kings 
and emperors. 

To-day he is remembered only for his traditional 
diamond-embroidered coat, and for the fact that out of his 
princely revenues he gave a careless pittance to a man who, 
even during his thirty years’ service, was recognized as the 
most original genius of his day. 

Franz Joseph Haydn, like Gluck, was an Austrian born 
on the Hungarian frontier. Gluck’s kith and kin were 
foresters ; Haydn’s were cartwrights—felicitous, suggestive 
trade, for in German the title is Wagner, as we shall see. 

‘‘T was born,’’ says Haydn, ‘‘on the last day of March, 
1732, in the market-town of Rohrau, near Prugg, on the 
river Leitha in Lower Austria.’’ 

The single-storied cottage where his life began was swept 
away by a flood in 1813. It was rebuilt in its original form, 
and again, twenty years later, the Leitha overflowed its low 
banks and destroyed it. Humble home! ‘‘A wretched 
peasant cottage for such a great man to be born in!’’ mur- 
mured the dying Beethoven, as he showed the composer 
Hummel a lithographed print of it by Diabelli. 

Still it was the abode of harmony. The father, Matthias 
Haydn, though unable to read or write, was a man of strict 
probity, ‘‘an honest, God-fearing, hard-working man,”’ 
with a spark of genius slumbering in his soul. 

113 
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During his youth he had picked up the art of playing on 
the harp by ear. ‘‘He was by nature a great lover of 
music, while I, as a boy of five,’’ said Haydn in a bio- 
graphical sketch, ‘‘sang all his short, simple songs very 
fairiyece 

He remembered them when he was an old man, and he 
liked to tell how his father played them over on his harp 
on Sunday afternoons, while he himself would sit by his 
side scraping away with a piece of wood on his left shoul- 
der, pretending it was a violin, such as he had seen the 
Talinge schoolmaster use. 

Matthias was in the service of Count Harrach, the lord 
of that village, and married Maria Koller, Count Harrach’s 
cook, who brought him a dower of one hundred and twenty 
florins. Haydn worshipped the memory of his mother. To 
his dying day he never forgot the lessons of order, regu- 
larity, and industry, to which, as he says, he was accus- 
tomed from his tenderest years. 

‘‘Neatness and order became second nature to me,’’ he 
remarked to a visitor who expressed surprise to find him 
fully dressed and with freshly powdered wig early in the 
morning, when his age might have rendered him exempt 
from such serupulousness. 

Haydn’s grandmother’s second husband’s daughter, 
Julie, was the wife of Johann Matthias Frankh, the school- 
master and chor-regent at the neighboring market-town of 
Hainburg. On the strength of this rather hazy connection, 
‘‘Cousin Frankh’’ used sometimes to visit the Haydns. 
His opinion as an expert was asked concerning the boy, who 
seemed to show such aptitude for music. He offered to take 
entire charge of little ‘‘Sepperl’’ (as they called him) and 
train him. The parents, who were ambitious for their sons, 
and were, at the same time, burdened with a rapidly grow- 
ing family, gladly consented. 

Thus before he was six began Haydn’s struggle with the 
world. 

And was it not remarkable and even beautiful that 
though he never again lived under the humble thatched 
roof, he always loved it, was never ashamed of it, even when 
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courted by the great, was rather proud that he could point 
young people to his own career as ‘‘an example that after 
all something may be made out of nothing’’; and when on 
his return from his second visit to London, and his mother 
had been in her grave more than forty years, Haydn, being 
invited by Count Harrach to inspect the monument erected 
by him to the honor of his former vassal in the grounds of 
Castle Rohrau, stopped at the entrance of his birthplace, 
knelt down, and reverently kissed the threshold! 

At Hainburg Haydn lived in the Hauptschule, a three- 
story building on the Ungar Strasse. The place had a fine 
view of the lofty Hennenburg and the picturesque castle 
at the foot of the mountain. 

The home to which he was taken was not pleasant but he 
always made the best of everything, and years afterwards 
he recorded his gratitude to Almighty God because music 
came so easy to him that even in his sixth year he could 
sing in the choir as well as play the violin and piano. 

Frau Frankh neglected him; with a touch of humor he 
afterwards complained how, in spite of all his efforts, traces 
of untidiness would now and then appear on his person. 
“‘Tt was dreadfully mortifying; I was a little hedgehog!’’ 
he says. 

Even then he wore a wig ‘‘for the sake of neatness’’! 
‘‘Papa Haydn without a wig were not to be imagined,’’ 
says Nohl. 

Gratitude was one of Haydn’s most beautiful traits. He 
was always recognizant of his ‘‘first music-teacher’’; ‘‘I 
thank that man even in his grave,’’ he would say, ‘‘though 
I got more thrashings than food’’; and, when he died, he 
proved his sincerity by leaving one hundred florins to his 
daughter, whose husband had succeeded ‘‘Cousin Frankh’’ 
as rector of the school. 

Only one incident of the boy’s life at that epoch has come 
down to us, and that one has a comic flavor in keeping with 
Haydn’s general character. 

On St. Florian’s Day, June 4, 1740, there was to be a 
great church festival, the pageant to include a procession 
with music. The drummer was taken ill and died, and 
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‘‘Cousin Frankh,’’ remembering how accurately Haydn 
always beat time, thought he had found a substitute. He 
called Sepperl, showed him how to hold the drumsticks, 
and left him alone to practice. The boy stretched a cloth 
tightly over a meal-basket, set it on a stuffed chair, and 
began to drum so vigorously that the meal flew out all over 
everything, and almost ruined the chair. His skill was so 
great that his delighted teacher for once forgot to scold 
him. Sepperl was of short stature, and a hunchback was 
provided to carry the drum, behind which marched gravely 
the boy, unmindful of the laughter excited by the odd 
spectacle. The instrument thus used is still preserved in 
Hainburg. 

Haydn was ever after partial to the drum, and gave it 
an honorable work to do in his famous symphonies, espe- 
cially in the one written in London, called ‘‘The Surprise.’ 

When Haydn was between seven and eight, it chanced 
one day that Georg Reutter, Court Kapellmeister, and 
director of music at St. Stephen’s in Vienna, came to Hain- 
burg to visit his friend, Anton Johann Plumb, the city 
preacher. The object of his journey was to get choir-boys 
for the cathedral; Haydn was spoken of and sent for. The 
odd-looking little urchin in his bob-wig and miserable dress 
came with ‘‘Cousin Frankh.’’ Reutter placed a piece of 
music before him, and listened with pleasure to his," ‘weak 
but pleasing voice.’’ He asked him: 

“*Biiberl’’ (almost like our ‘‘bub’’), ‘‘canst thou trill?’’ 

‘“No,’’ replied Sepperl, ‘‘nor can the schoolmaster 
either.”’ 

‘“See here, then, I will show you how to trill; give good 
heed how I do it.’’ 

The apt pupil after only two attempts mastered it, and 
Reutter was so delighted that he cried ‘‘bravo,’’ and gave 
him a little coin. There happened to be some cherries on a 
table, and Reutter noticed that hungry eyes were cast upon 
them. He took up a handful, and threw them into the 
boy’s cap. Haydn after that never saw cherries without 
remembering his introduction to Kapellmeister Reutter. 

The result of the interview was that Haydn became, on 
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the completion of his eighth year, one of the Cantorei or 
choir-school of St. Stephen’s. This school dated back at 
least three hundred years. There were but six scholars ; they 
lived and ate together with the cantor, subeantor, and two 
ushers, their board and clothing being paid for by a meager 
allowance from the city. The boys studied theology, Latin, 
and other subjects of common education, and besides re- 
ceived instruction in music. Haydn gays that he had 
instruction in singing and on the clavier and violin from 
very good masters. 

He was never renowned as a performer upon any instru- 
ment, but says he, ‘‘I learned the function and use of all; 
I was not a bad clavier-player and singer, and I could per- 
form a concerto on the violin.’’ 

Reutter himself seems to have taken little pains to help 
him along, though he was pleased with his progress and 
teld Haydn’s father that if he had a dozen sons he would 
be glad to have them all. In fact, Sepperl’s brother 
Michael, afterwards Kapellmeister at Saltzburg, and still 
another brother, came into the same foundation, and Joseph 
had the ‘‘inestimable pleasure’’ of teaching them. 

Reutter gave Haydn only two lessons in composition, but 
he made the most of those, and as he had constant practice 
in reading all sorts of church music, he set to work with 
more vigor than wisdom to compose, laboriously drawing 
the five lines on any chance scrap of paper, and filling them 
full of notes. 

Reutter found him once at thirteen composing a twelve- 
part Salve Regina on a sheet of paper more than a yard 
long! 

‘«Hé! what art thou up to, Biberl?’’ he asked, and could 
not help laughing at the generosity with which the boy had 
filled the paper with Salves. Then he asked him if two 
parts would not suffice. Haydn took the hint, and also was 
wise enough to accept Reutter’s advice to try variations on 
the pieces performed in the cathedral. 

‘‘The talent was indeed in me,’’ said Haydn afterwards, 
‘Cand by means of it and much diligence I made progress. 
When my comrades were playing, I used to take my little 
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clavier (clavierl) under my arm, and go out where I should 
be undisturbed so as to practice by myself.’’ 

It was a laborious life for the choir-boys. There were 
two full choral services daily in the cathedral, besides 
innumerable extra services in the way of Te dewms and 
processions. 

Unfortunately the boys were kept on short commons. 
Haydn’s friend the painter Dies says, ‘‘Joseph’s stomach 
was accustomed to a perpetual fast.’’ In order to still its 
cravings he took part in as many musical entertainments 
as possible, so that the crumbs from rich men’s tables might 
fall to his share. 

He was a lively, happy boy. <A story of one of his capers 
has come down to us. One Whitsuntide he was sent with 
the other choir-boys to sing at Schénbrunn where the Court 
was residing. The boys found the scaffolding around the 
new palace a great temptation. They mounted as high as 
they could and made a terrible clatter on the boards. Sud- 
denly they saw a lady talking with Reutter. 

It was the Empress Maria Theresa herself! She ordered 
the noisy boys to be brought down, and threatened with a 
sound flogging if they went there again. Haydn was the 
only one of the boys who ran the risk of repeating the 
escapade. He was caught and cudgelled. Years after- 
wards, when he was famous, he took occasion to thank the 
Empress for this ‘‘first proof of her favor,’’ and gave a 
lively account of the affair, ‘‘which caused much laughter.”’ 

‘“*T sang soprano both at St. Stephen’s and at Court with 
great applause till my sixteenth year, when I finally lost 
my voice,’’ says Haydn. The Empress at last remarked 
jestingly to Reutter that Joseph did not sing any more, but 
crowed. Accordingly, for the festivities of Leopold’s Day, 
Michael Haydn, who had a better voice, was chosen to take 
his brother’s place, and sang a Salve Regina so beautifully 
that the Empress gave him twenty-four ducats. 

Reutter (who, it is said, kept half of Michael’s ducats), 
finding that Joseph’s voice was of no more use to him, was 


on the lookout for a pretext to get rid of him. One soon 
came. 
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Haydn, in fun, snipped off a comrade’s pigtail with a 
pair of scissors. Reutter condemned him to be ferruled 
for it. Haydn with spirit declared he would leave the 
Chapel-house rather than submit to it. 

‘““No use!’’ cried Reutter, ‘‘thou shalt be eaned first, and 
then be off.’’ 

Thus Haydn was cast out after ten years’ faithful 
service: ‘‘helpless, penniless, with three wretched shirts 
and a worn-out coat, into the great world which he knew 
so little.’’ 

It was an evening in late November, 1749, when Haydn 
was turned adrift. Hungry and weary he wandered all 
night through the streets of Vienna. In the morning he 
was found almost exhausted, by an acquaintance named 
Spangler, also musical and poor, who took him to his garret 
and gave him lodgings during the winter. Haydn earned 
a pittance by fiddling at balls, by arranging instrumental 
compositions, and in other ways. ‘‘For eight long years,’’ 
he says, ‘‘I was forced to knock about wretchedly, giving 
lessons to the young. Many a genius is ruined by this 
miserable livelihood, for it leaves no time for study.’’ And 
he adds that he should never have accomplished anything, 
had not his zeal for composition driven him to work at 
night. 

Haydn’s mother begged him, with tears in her eyes, to 
fulfil the desire of her heart and take orders in the Church; 
but his mind was set upon music; no trials, sufferings, 
privations, or obstacles could discourage him. Even when 
cold and hungry his jovial temperament made him see the 
bright side of things. 

When spring came round he joined a party of pilgrims 
to the shrine of the Virgin at Mariazell in Steiermark, and 
immediately on his arrival presented himself before Florian 
Wrastil the choir-master, as a former pupil at St. Stephen’s, 
showed some of his compositions, and asked to be employed. 

The choir-master, who had doubtless been imposed on by 
strolling adventurers, placed no faith in him, and when 
Haydn was more persistent, roughly dismissed him, saying, 
‘‘So many lazy rascals come here from Vienna, and try to 
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pass themselves off as choir-boys, and when tried can’t sing 
a note.”’ 

The next day Haydn went unbeknown into the choir, 
scraped aquaintance with one of the singers, and asked the 
loan of his note-book. The young man excused himself. 
But Haydn is said to have bribed him—which, from his 
poverty, sounds apocryphal—and when the service began 
snatched the music out of his hand and sang the solo so 
beautifully that every one was amazed, and the choir-master 
apologized for his rudeness. 

Haydn tarried there a week, and, as he said, filled his 
belly for some time to come. When he left his new friends, 
they presented him with a little sum of money—sixteen 
gulden—raised by contribution. 

Soon after his return to Vienna a benevolent merchant 
named Buchholtz lent him one hundred and fifty florins 
without interest. Haydn faithfully repaid it, and half a 
century afterwards, in token of his gratitude, by his will 
made Buchholtz’s granddaughter, Jungfrau Anna, the re- 
cipient of a hundred florins. 

He took lodgings in the top-story of the old Michaeler- 
haus on the Kohlmarkt, then a respectable part of the city. 
His chamber had scarcely room enough to turn around in. 
it had no window and no stove. The rain and snow made 
their way through the dilapidated roof. In winter his 
breath congealed on his coverlet, and the water turned to 
ice in his jug. 

His immediate neighbors were not congenial spirits—a 
journeyman printer, a stove-tender, a footman, and a cook 
—but he was happy. He said to his friend Griesinger, 
‘“When I sat down at my old worm-eaten clavier, I envied 
no king in his good fortune.’’ 

By the aid of this clavier—for Haydn, unlike Beethoven, 
and indeed, most great musicians, required an instrument 
to compose by—he wrote a short four-part Mass, which, by 
a curious accident, came into his hands fifty-two years later. 
It was his first ‘‘great work,’’ and the old man was de- 
lighted with its melodiousness and youthful fire. 

In the same house lodged the Princess Maria Octavia 
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Esterhazy, mother of Prince Paul Anton whom we shall 
soon meet; and the Italian poet Metastasio, who wrote so 
many librettos for Gluck. 

Metastasio soon made Haydn’s acquaintance, and con- 
fided to him the musical instruction of his favorite pupil, 
Marianna Martines, who, thirty years later, used to play 
piano-duos with Mozart. For her Haydn wrote many little 
compositions, and thereto he was greatly assisted by Fux’s 
Gradus ad Parnassum, and a technical work by Handel’s 
friend Mattheson, which had been his constant study for 
several years. He was now fortunate enough to come across 
a volume of clavier-sonatas by the talented Philipp E. 
Bach. Haydn related how he could not leave his instru- 
ment until he had played them through, and ever after 
when he was at all depressed he would have recourse to 
those beautiful compositions, and always ‘‘get up cheered 
and enlivened.’’ 

This discovery led to a delightful friendship between 
Haydn and the composer, though it is believed that they 
never met face to face. The son of the great Bach declared 
that Haydn was the only one who had wholly understood 
him. 

Haydn’s youthful spirits did not forsake him. He in- 
dulged in all sorts of amusing and not always commendable 
pranks; once he surreptitiously fastened a _ chestnut- 
roaster’s cart to the wheel of a hackney coach, and made 
off just in time to escape summary vengeance from the 
aggrieved parties. Another time he had a number of musi- 
cians come, each unbeknown to the other, to Tiefengraben, 
where Beethoven afterwards resided, and bade them at a 
certain signal play each a different piece. Such a cacoph- 
ony awoke the neighborhood; windows were thrown up; 
execrations filled the air; finally the police appeared on the 
scene, and there was a scramble for hasty escape on the 
part of the serenaders. The drummer, who had been sta- 
tioned on the Hohenbriicke (where later Mozart lived), 
and one of the fiddlers, were apprehended and carried off 
by the police for having taken part in what Dies calls ‘‘this 


eursed hell-music!”’ 
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Of course Haydn escaped. Ringleaders almost always 
go exempt. 

Haydn did not neglect his violin. He was fortunate 
enough to fall in with the ‘‘celebrated virtuoso,’’ Ditters- 
dorf, who will be remembered as having accompanied Gluck 
to Italy in 1762. The two became good friends, and enjoyed 
merry times together. Dies relates an amusing anecdote 
of their pranks. Haydn’s music was beginning to be some- 
what known, and one evening as he and Dittersdorf were 
going along the street they stopped in front of a beer-cellar 
where the sleepy and half-drunk musicians were murdering 
a minuet. 

“Let us go in,’’ said Haydn. 

They entered the saloon. Haydn approached the first 
violinist and asked: 

““Whose is that minuet?’’ 

‘‘Haydn’s.’’ 

Haydn assumed a scornful air, and said: 

‘‘Well, it is a perfect of a minuet.’’ 

‘““What’s that? what’s that?’’ screamed the fiddler, 
nettled by the opprobrious epithet. 

He sprang up and all the other musicians with him, 
threatening to break their instruments on Haydn’s head. 
But Dittersdorf, who was tall and big, stretched out his 
arm and got him out of the door in safety. 

In 1751 Haydn conducted another serenata, which had 
more fortunate consequences than the one above described. 
He performed a quintet of his own composition under the 
windows of the gold and pearl embroiderer Anton Dirkes. 
In the same house lodged a popular comedian and manager 
named Kurz, who had a beautiful wife. Kurz was de- 
lighted. He rushed out. Carpani reports the dialogue. 

‘‘Whose music is this?’’ 

“‘Mine,’’ replied Haydn. 

oy Ours 14 

‘*Yes, mine.”’ 

““So young.”’ 

‘‘One must some time begin.’”’ 

‘‘Bravo! will you write an opera for me?”’ 
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**Certainly. . . . But I never wrote one.’’ 

‘‘T will teach you.’’ 

‘“Very good.’’ 

‘*Come up-stairs.’’ 

There Kurz made Haydn sit down at the clavier and 
accompany with an improvisation the pantomime which he 
enacted: namely, that Bernadon (the clown) had fallen 
into the stormy sea, and was trying to swim ashore. Kurz 
stretched himself out on a chair, and floundered about imi- 
tating the motions of a swimmer, while a servant dragged 
him about the room. 

Haydn had never seen the sea, and at first did not sue- 
ceed in meeting the views of Kurz, who explained how hills 
rose up and valleys sank, and the waves roared. 

At last Haydn in despair let his hands fall with a crash 
on the keys, and accidentally struck into a six-eight meas- 
ure. Kurz leaped up, erying ‘‘Bravissimo!’’ almost suffo- 
eated him with his embrace, and declared that Haydn 
should compose the music to his new opera, The Crooked 
Devil. 

Haydn received twenty-five ducats; the opera was played 
twice with considerable success, but as it was supposed to 
satirize Affligio, the director of amusements at Vienna, it 
was prematurely withdrawn. Long years afterward, when 
Haydn crossed the British Channel, he warded off sea- 
sickness by laughing at the recollection of his attempt to 
represent a storm at sea on a tinkling clavier. 

Haydn’s pupil, Marianna, was taking singing-lessons of 
the famous Italian teacher, Niccold Porpora, called ‘‘the 
Patriarch of Melody.’’ Haydn accompanied the little girl, 
to play her accompaniments. Porpora was also teaching 
the beautiful Wilhelmine, mistress of the Venetian am- 
bassador Correr, and Haydn became so useful, that when 
Correr with his whole household went to the baths of Man- 
nersdorf, he was one of the train. He made himself almost 
the valet of the rough old maestro, blacked his boots, 
brushed his clothes, and put up with hard blows and harder 
words, for the sake of the instruction that he got in Italian, 
in singing, and in the art of composition, 
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It is said that at Mannersdorf he made the acquaintance 
of Gluck, who vainly urged him to go to Italy with him. 
Haydn never went to Italy. 

When he returned to Vienna he worked harder than 
ever, devoting from sixteen to eighteen hours a day to his 
art, though two-thirds of this time procured him merely the 
necessities for existence. He earned sixty gulden a year 
by conducting the music for ‘‘the Brothers of Mercy,’’ at 
the suburban church in Leopoldstadt, which required him 
to be on hand at eight o’clock in the morning. He was 
organist at the Haugwitz chapel, and sang at St. Stephen’s 
for seventeen kreutzer a service. After he found himself 
able to rent better quarters, he was robbed of all he had 
‘saved. His father came to Vienna to see him, and gave him 
a little money and the good advice to fear God and love his 
neighbor. He followed it implicitly, and loved his neighbor 
—especially, it has been said, if she was a pretty woman. 
He was always very gallant. He now felt justified in rais- 
ing his price for teaching from two to five gulden a month! 

He always made friends. Councillor von Fiirnberg, a 
great lover of music, took a faney to him, and invited him 
to superintend the music at his country seat, Weinzierl. 
For this nobleman—‘‘ from whom I enjoyed special favor,’’ 
says Haydn—he composed several string trios, six scher- 
zandi for wind-instruments, and eighteen quartets. Car- 
pani says he was only about twenty when he wrote his first 
quartet. He wrote seventy-seven in all. 

Their frankness, homeliness, originality, quaintness, 
childlike cheerfulness, often reaching jollity, quickly made 
them popular, and brought the composer to the notice of 
the Countess von Thun that introduced Dr. Burney to 
Gluck. 

There is a story to the effect that he came to her house, 
a shabbily-dressed and uncouth young man, to tune her 
elavier, and after the work was accomplished, forgetting 
himself, he sat and improvised till he was surprised by the 
countess. She was delighted, and asked him if he could 
play from notes, and showed him one of his own sonatas. 
He claimed it. To test him she made him play it from 
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memory, and he, in his inspiration, added a host of turns 
and trills and other rococo decorations such as the taste of 
that age demanded. 

There was something about him particularly winning, 
and the countess became his friend. Her influence, joined 
to that of Von Fiirnberg (in the winter of 1759), procured 
Haydn the appointment of Kapellmeister to Franz von 
Morzin, a wealthy Bohemian, who had a band of sixteen or 
eighteen performers at his country-house near Pilsen. For 
him Haydn wrote his first symphony, a work which, though 
“*small and light,’’ contained that germ of unity and clear- 
ness which made it the worthy precursor not only of his 
own classic compositions for grand orchestra, but also of 
those by Mozart and Beethoven and many more. 

‘‘Haydn,’’ says his friend Carpani, ‘‘like Columbus, 
opened the way to a new world.”’ 

He was ‘‘the Father of the Symphony.’’ 

The condition attaching to Count Morzin’s service was 
celibacy! But Haydn, always susceptible, had lost his 
heart to one of his pupils, the younger daughter of a hair- 
dresser named Keller. She seemed not to return his affec- 
tion but determined to go into a convent. So the father 
proposed that he should marry his eldest daughter, Maria 
Anna Aloysia Apollonia. There may have been some 
motive of gratitude—for it is said the Kellers had sheltered 
Haydn in his poverty—or it may have been inexperience 
of the world, that led him to accept the offer. 

He married Maria Anna on November 26, 1760. Car- 
pani says: ‘‘The lady’s caprices changed the bond to 
chains, the pleasure to torment, and the affair went so ill 
that after suffering many years, this modern Sokrates 
finally separated from his Xantippe.’’ 

She was older than himself, ugly, bigoted, and extrava- 
gant. The complaints of narrow means that fill Haydn’s 
letters were due to her lavish expenditures and wasteful- 
ness. She was jealous, shrewish, and uncultivated. Haydn 
declared that ‘‘it was all the same to her whether he was 
an artist or a cobbler.’’ 

She used her husband’s compositions with equal indiffer- 
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ence as gifts to her cronies the priests, on whom she lavished 
much money for Masses, or as material for curl-papers! 

Good-natured and lovable as he was, her temper was too 
much for him. Just before he formally separated from her 
in 1792, after thirty-two years of a fruitless, unhappy 
union, he wrote a letter in Italian calling her a bestia in- 
fernale ; and in 1805, five years after she had died at Baden, 
Haydn showed her picture to the violinist Baillot, saying, 
‘‘That is my wife, who often drove me into a rage.’’ 

Dies relates that Count Morzin did not find out about his 
Kapellmeister’s marriage for six months, but another cir- 
cumstance lost him his position. The count felt obliged to 
curtail his expenses; his great establishment was reduced ; 
his musicians were discharged. 

Prince Paul Anton Esterhazy, while on a visit to Count 
Morzin, had heard some of Haydn’s compositions and was 
struck by them. He asked the count to let him have Haydn. 
Nevertheless, several months passed, and no orders came. 
Haydn, by the advice of his friend Friedburg, wrote a new 
symphony, which he managed to have performed on the 
Prinece’s birthday. 

Haydn was present. The Prince had him summoned. 
Carpani tells the anecdote delightfully. The Prince, see- 
ing the little dark man, called him a Moor, and asked him 
his name. ‘‘Joseph Haydn.’’—‘‘Why, you are already in 
my service; why have I not seen you before?”’ 

Haydn murmured some excuse, and the Prince imme- 
diately ordered him to be dressed in uniform, or rather 
livery, of light blue and silver, knee-breeches, white stock- 
ings, lace ruffles, and white stock. Of course he wore the 
famous wig with side curls and pigtail. As he was ‘‘below 
medium height, and his legs were too short for his body,’’ 
the Prince wished his height to correspond to his intellect, 
and, so the story goes, bade him increase it by wearing shoes 
with higher heels. 

Haydn’s appointment as vice-kapellmeister was con- 
firmed on May 1, 1761. The form of agreement called upon 
the incumbent to be temperate, mild and lenient, frank and 
calm, and behave as should become an honorable official of 
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a princely house; abstaining from undue familiarity, from 
vulgarity in eating, drinking, and conversation. He should 
appear each day before his master for instructions; he 
should compose ‘‘such music as his Serene Highness should 
command’’; take charge of music and musical instruments, 
instruct singers, and practice on the various instruments 
that he understood. He received the salary of four hun- 
dred florins, and boarded at the officers’, that is, the serv- 
ants’ table. 

It speaks well for Haydn’s temper, that he lived peace- 
ably with his nominal superior, the superannuated Werner, 
who had been Kapellmeister for a third of a century. In- 
deed, he felt such esteem for him, that after his death he 
published six of his fugues arranged as string-quartets. 

Prince Paul Anton was about fifty years of age; and 
after a brilliant career, during which he had been raised 
to the dignity of Field Marshal, he retired to the magnifi- 
cent palace begun by his father at Eisenstadt, in Hungary, 
where he intended to spend the rest of his days. He lived 
only a year after Haydn’s appointment, and was succeeded 
by his brother Nicolaus, known as ‘‘the Magnificent.’’ 

He had fabulous wealth; his personal attractions and 
popularity would have made him an idol in the society of 
the capital; yet the Prince preferred the country. He 
occupied himself in building a new Versailles at Esterhaz, 
on the southern shore of the vast salt Neu-Siedler See. On 
this unhealthful site, not drained till fifteen years later, arose 
the new palace, containing 162 rooms, white marble recep- 
tion-hall, splendid library, theater, and opera-house, all 
royally decorated and furnished. It was finished in 1766, 
the year that Werner died. 

Haydn was immediately appointed Kapellmeister; his 
salary was raised to 600 florins (about $500); he had a 
suite of three rooms, and abundant time for his favorite 
occupations—composing, hunting, and fishing. It is said 
that more than once game that he shot found its way to the 
table of the Empress. 

He had enough to do, and the immensely long list of his 
compositions proved that he could never have been idle. 
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He was obliged to provide for two operatic performances, 
and one or two concerts each week; when distinguished 
visitors came—and more than once archdukes, foreign 
princes, and even the Empress, visited Esterhaz—he had 
to furnish extra entertainments. 

The Prince himself played on the baryton, a six- or seven- 
stringed instrument, something like a ’cello, or viol da 
gamba, and now obsolete. Haydn wrote not less than 163 
baryton compositions, of which 125 were trios. The prince 
was rather jealous of his own proficiency, and Haydn’s 
efforts to learn the instrument were not favored. In one 
trio, Haydn introduced a solo for second baryton. The 
Prince tried it over, but came to a passage which was too 
difficult for him. He exclaimed angrily: ‘‘For the future, 
write solos only for my part. It is no eredit to you to play 
better than I do; it is your duty.”’ 

No wonder Haydn exclaimed in later life: ‘‘I have asso- 
ciated with emperors and queens, and many great gentle- 
men, and have had many flattering remarks from them; 
but I do not care to live on a confidential footing with such 
people, and prefer folk of my own walk in life.’’ 

Haydn’s letters give us little glimpses of his life at Eisen- 
stadt and Esterhaz. Now he sprains his ankle, now he is 
suffering from polypus in the nose, now he wants to mort- 
gage a future composition for a few ducats. He mourns 
over the loneliness and isolation of his life, and yearns for 
more sympathetic companionship than he can have in the 
country. 

He found consolation for his wife’s incompatibility in 
Luigia Polzelli, or as Carpani calls her, Boselli, on whom he ~ 
lavished money and affection, until at last he discovered 
that she was a heartless coquette. A happier and more 
worthy friendship bound him to Madame von Genzinger, 
at whose house, during his too short and infrequent visits 
to Vienna, he enjoyed much, and with whom he kept up 
a delightful correspondence. 

Once Haydn’s old father came to visit him at Eisenstadt. 
He procured his younger brother a place in his choir; and 
in 1801, the three brothers Joseph, Francis, and Johann, 
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dined together, and listened to a serenade performed in 
their honor. 

This busy but monotonous life in Prince Esterhazy’s 
service lasted till September, 1790. During this period he 
produced sixty-three Symphonies, forty Quartets, twenty- 
eight Sonatas, seventeen Trios. 

‘‘Haydn,’’ says Nohl, ‘‘was the first to assume absolute 
control in that realm of love which finds expression through 
the use of instruments alone, and he knew how to give life 
and individuality to each component part of the orches- 
tra.” 

His Quartets have been compared to the conversations of 
four amiable and intellectual persons: the first violin, a 
middle-aged man of wit, and good humor; a good talker, 
taking rather more than his share of the conversation; the 
second violin, a friend of the first, rarely occupied with 
himself, intent on repeating and seconding the ideas 
broached by the first; the bass, learned and sententious, 
with laconic but set opinions, sometimes prophetic like one 
versed in the affairs of the world; while the viola is a 
bright-tempered matron, not apt to indulge in very deep 
or important remarks, but adding a touch of grace to the 
whole. 

The idea did not originate with Haydn, but is to be 
traced back to Philipp E. Bach, who in his trio for strings 
imagined a conversation between a melancholy man and a 
sanguine man, resulting in the former’s attaining the spirits 
of the latter. 

Cheerfulness, naturalness, spontaneity, were the charac- 
teristics of Haydn’s work. The adjective hevdnisch in Ger- 
man means heathenish: in English Haydenish stands for 
everything in music that is particularly melodious and 
jolly, simple and unaffected and bright. Goethe said of 
Haydn: ‘‘He may be superseded, he can never be sur- 
passed.’’ It has been well said: ‘‘Like Montaigne, he con- 
ceals nothing from you; he shows you his homely nature; 
he chats with you, he jokes with you; and never does he 
wish to appear better than he is. He is free from morbid- 
ness; he accepts nature and life and death with the laugh- 
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ing confidence of a child, and does not bother his head 
about them.’’ 

He often indulged in genuine fun expressed in his music. 
Examples of such are found in his divertimento ‘‘Echo,”’ 
for four violins and ’cello, in his famous ‘‘ Farewell Sym- 
phony,’’ where at certain passages the performers two by 
two put out their candles and left the room, till all but 
Haydn himself were gone, thereby hinting to the Prince 
that the musicians, who had been kept unusually long at 
Esterhaz, were anxious to go home; and again in his ‘‘Sur- 
prise Symphony’’ at London, in which he woke up the 
sleeping nobility by an unusually loud alarum on the drum. 
And every one knows the amusement that has been caused 
by Haydn’s so-called Toy or Kinder Symphonie, suggested 
by the medley of noises heard at a village fair. 

As years went by, Haydn grew more than ever restive 
at the ‘‘dreary solitude’’ of his Hungarian exile. He had 
received many invitations to go to foreign lands. The King 
of Naples invited him to Italy. He was urged to visit Paris, 
where his Stabat Mater had been performed with great 
applause. Cramer wrote him from London begging him to 
come at any price; and Salomon, director of the Academy 
of Ancient Music, sent Bland as spe¢ial messenger under 
the pretext of purchasing some new compositions, but in 
reality to tempt him to London. Bland overheard Haydn, 
as he was torturing himself shaving, exclaim, ‘‘I would give 
my best Quartet for a good razor,’’ and immediately offered 
him an English razor, for which he received his latest com- 
position, hence called the ‘‘Razor Quartet’’! 

But he could not move Haydn from his oft-repeated vow 
“‘to live and die’’ with his prince. 

When Prince Nicolaus died in 1790, he left Haydn a 
pension of a thousand florins, to which his successor, Prince 
Anton, added four hundred, but without requiring his 
presence. Shortly after, a gentleman suddenly appeared in 
his lodging. 

**T am Salomon from London,”’ said he abruptly, ‘‘and 
I have come to fetch you; to-morrow we will come to 
terms.’’ The terms footed up to over twelve hundred 
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pounds sterling, and Haydn determined to accept. His 
friends tried to dissuade him. Mozart especially begged 
him to give it up, urging his age, his ignorance of the world, 
and his unfamiliarity with English. 

Haydn replied that he was well and strong, and that his 
language was understood by all the world. The two friends, 
bound all the closer by Haydn’s recent entry into the order 
of Masonry, parted with the presentiment that they should 
never meet again. But it was not Haydn who was the first 
to go ‘‘into the silent land.’’ Haydn landed in England on 
the first day of the new year, after an eventful journey. 
At Munich he met the famous Cannabich, who had done so 
much for improving orchestral music in Germany. At Bonn 
he heard one of his own Masses sung, and was cordially 
received by the Elector Maximilian, who introduced him to 
his chapel, and invited him to dinner. Beethoven was then 
twenty years old and living in Bonn. He probably played 
before him. 

Above all, he enjoyed his first sight of the sea, which he 
called ‘‘a monstrous beast,’’ but in his letter he acknowl- 
edged that ‘‘he was a little frightened and a bit uncom- 
fortable’’! 

We might fill pages with the details of his London visit— 
the dinners, the receptions, the concerts; his quaint and 
amusing comments on a life so strange. 

It must not be supposed that London, which had more 
than once let Handel fail, did not put difficulties in the way 
of the new lion who had been saluted with such effusion. 


Welcome, great master, to our favor’d isle, 
Already partial to thy name and style. 


Thus sang the poet, but rivalry was ready to injure 
him. Faction ran high, and those who affected to sneer 
at the great composer did their best to prevent the open- 
ing of Gallini’s new theater. Indeed, the contest threat- 
ened to grow political: the King supporting one party, 
and the Prince of Wales the other. 

In spite of all these feuds, however, Haydn’s London 
visit was a great success. He was grievously disappointed 
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that the Lord Chamberlain refused to license the theater 
so that his opera could not be performed, for he had a 
mistaken idea as to the value of his dramatic works; but 
his instrumental works roused the greatest enthusiasm. 

While he was in London he made the acquaintance of 
a well-preserved widow of sixty, Madame Schroter, a sen- 
timental dame who had begun life with a clandestine mar- 
riage with her music-teacher. She fell desperately in love 
with Haydn, who remarked, ‘‘Had I been free, I should 
certainly have married her.’’ He returned to Germany 
laden with honors—Oxford had created him Doctor of 
Music—féted and ‘‘weary of many labors,’’ and richer 
than he had ever dreamed of being. Above all, he enjoyed 
the consciousness of his freedom. He had even dared to 
neglect his prince’s summons back to Esterhaz, but the only 
reprimand was, ‘‘Haydn, you might have saved me forty 
thousand thalers!’? Haydn’s motto was, ‘‘Free must the 
soul and spirit be.’’ 

On his way back he met at Bonn the young Beethoven, 
who showed him the manuscript of a cantata. Haydn 
urged him to come to Vienna, and he would give him les- 
sons. These lessons, which continued over a year, were 
paid for at the rate of about twenty cents an hour, and, 
as we shall see, proved to be very unsatisfactory. 

In 1794 Haydn, accompanied by his life-long friend 
Joseph Elssler, grandfather of the famous dancer, was 
back in London again, more popular than ever. At the 
rehearsal of one of his new symphonies he gave (Sir) 
George Smart a lesson in the proper mode of handling 
drumsticks. He had not forgotten the use of his first in- 
strument ! 

Especially during his visit to Bath with Dr. Burney 
was he lonized. During the winter concert season he 
was frequently invited to Buckingham Palace, and he 
directed the private concert in which the Prince and Prin- 
cess of Wales took part. Only after many months did 
he venture to send in his bill for a hundred guineas for 
twenty-six attendances at’ Carlton House! 

When he returned to Vienna, more famous than ever, 
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and with a substantial bank-account besides hosts of gifts 
—ineluding a parrot which was afterwards sold for four- 
teen hundred florins—he settled down at his suburban 
villa at Gumpendorf in January, 1797; in that same month 
he composed the Emperor’s Hymn, ‘‘Gott erhalte Franz 
den Kaiser’’—the Austrian national air. 

Haydn’s friend Salomon proposed that he should com- 
pose an oratorio. He, who had heard so much of Hindel’s 
music in London, and had declared fervently, ‘‘He is 
the master of us all,’’ was moved to make the attempt. 
Hence resulted that masterpiece, the Creation. It took 
him eighteen months. ‘‘Never,’’ says he, ‘‘was I so pious 
(fromm) as during the time while I was working on the 
Creation. Daily I fell on my knees, and begged God to 
vouchsafe me strength for the fortunate outcome of this 
work.’’ 

The first performance of the Creation with German 
words took place at Prince Schwarzenburg’s palace. 
Haydn said, ‘‘One moment I was cold as ice; the next I 
seemed to be on fire. I thought I should have a fit.’’ It 
was first publicly performed in Vienna, on March 19, 1799. 
It has always been popular, though the best critics have 
found just fault with the imitative or program music 
which occasionally detracts from its dignity. Beethoven 
made sport of his musical beasts and birds. It was first 
given in London, on March 2, 1800; and portions of it were 
sung at the first concert of the Boston Handel and Haydn 
Society, September 16, 1815. It is interesting to remember. 
that Napoleon was on his way to hear the first performance 
of the Creation in Paris, on December 24, 1800, when he 
so nearly perished by the famous infernal machine devised 
by disaffected royalists. 

Haydn’s next choral work was the Seasons, adapted to 
words taken from Thomson’s poem. It is said the Emperor 
Franz once asked Haydn which of the two oratorios he 
preferred. 

‘“The Creation.”’ 

‘“Why?”’ 

‘‘Because in the Creation angels speak, and their talk 
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is of God. In the Seasons no one higher speaks than 
Farmer Simon.’’ 

Haydn’s religion was always cheerful. When he was an 
old man he said, ‘‘When I think of my God, my heart 
dances within me for joy, and then my music has to dance 
too!’ 

Haydn always ranked his Seven Words of Christ, writ- 
ten for the cathedral at Cadiz in 1785, and afterwards en- 
larged to a cantata, as one of his best works. 

After Haydn’s second return from London he was ap- 
pointed assessor senior for life by the Society of Musicians 
of Vienna, which had once treated him with ‘‘incredible 
meanness.’’ Haydn showed his generosity by presenting 
it with the scores of the Creation and the Seasons. Medals 
struck in his honor and poems celebrating his fame gave 
the old man great gratification. 

His work on the Seasons brought on an attack of illness. 
A report of his death was circulated in Paris, and a Mass 
was sung there in his honor. Haydn was amused, and 
said: ‘‘I am much obliged to those gentlemen, and if they 
had informed me, I would have come myself to applaud 
the Mass.’’ 

As long as he was able, he followed the daily routine 
which had so long made his life regular and serene; rose 
early, breakfasted at eight, and spent the rest of the day 
in solitude or with friends, occasionally improvising at 
the clavier or trying to get inspiration for composition. 
His friend Carpani visited him a year before he died, and 
found him occupied solely with the thought of his fading 
life. For a moment, his face grew animated, a light and 
a tear came into his eyes, a sweet smile irradiated his lips, 
his voice took new tone, but he soon fell back into his 
habitual torpor. 

Carpani, was present when the Society of Amateurs in 
Vienna gave the Creation, and Haydn for the first time for 
some years, and for the last time, appeared in public. It 
was the twenty-seventh of March, 1808. ‘‘Surrounded by 
the great and by his friends, by poets and the fair sex,’’ 
naively says Carpani, ‘‘hearing the praises of God im- 
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agined by himself, and his own praises commingling with 
those of the Divinity, the good old man must have believed 
himself in heaven.’’ 

Saleri conducted. At the sound of the introduction to 
the words ‘‘And there was light,’’ the audience burst into 
loud applause. Haydn pointed up, exclaiming: ‘‘It came 
from above.’’ As he left the hall, his friends, among them 
Beethoven, gathered around to bid him farewell. At the 
door he stopped his bearers, turned around, and, lifting 
his arms, seemed to give his benediction to the musicians. 
““Never,’’ said Carpani, ‘‘was such a pathetic spectacle.’’ 

In 1809 Vienna was bombarded by the French, and a 
eannon-ball fell near his dwelling. Haydn tried to cheer 
his servants, but the excitement was too much for him. 
The last visit he received was from an Italian officer, 
named Clement Sulemi, who sang his aria, ‘‘In Native 
Worth,’’ to him, greatly moving the old master. Four 
days before he died he was carried to his clavier, and 
solemnly played the Emperor’s Hymn three times: his 
farewell to music. 

On the thirty-first of May, 1809, he was no more. ‘‘I 
believe I have done my duty, and have helped the world 
by my labors: let others do the same,’’ he once remarked. 

Haydn was buried at Eisenstadt, on Prince Esterhazy’s 
estate. His skull, however, is said to be among the treas- 
ures of the Vienna Anatomical Institute. 

Haydn was a wonderful illustration of native genius 
finding recognition without seeking it. Fame came to him. 
He thought his life in the country was wasted. All the 
time, almost without his knowing it, the world was apotheo- 
sizing him: even in his lifetime the enthusiastic Italians 
called him ‘‘the God of instrumental music,’’ and com- 
pared his ‘‘sacred and splendid name”’ to ‘‘the Sun in the 
Temple of Harmony.’’ The French Encyclopédie declared 
that all composers of instrumental music ‘‘yield to the in- 
exhaustible Haydn in invention and originality.”’ 

Surely such a life ought to be a stimulus to any one, 
however poor and humble. 


WOLFGANG AMADEUS MOZART 
(1756-1791) 


In the beautiful old town of Salzburg, at the foot of 
the Monchberg, was born on the twenty-seventh of Janu- 
ary, 1756, a boy, who received the names of Johannes 
Chrysostomus Wolfgangus Theophilus Sigismundus; this 
portentous array melted down for common use into Wolf- 
vang Amade or Wolfgang Gottlieb, according as the Greek 
name expressing the Love of God was put into Latin or 
German. 

The boy’s father was Johann Georg Leopold Mozart, 
who, instead of following the example of other members 
of his family and becoming a bookbinder, broke away 
from the ancestral trade and devoted his life to music. 
He was an excellent organist, having been trained by the 
Benedictine monks of Augsburg. He drifted to Salzburg, 
where he acquired renown as a violinist, and was made 
Court-musician and afterwards Court-composer and con- 
ductor of orchestra to the archbishop, who kept up 
princely state. 

Leopold Mozart was a voluminous composer, but his 
works display more knowledge than inspiration: sym- 
phonies, serenades, concertos for all sorts of instruments, 
oratorios, Masses, and secular and religious pieces attest 
his industry. 

The very year that his son was born he published at 
Augsburg, at his own cost, a practical treatise on the 
violin, which went through several editions, was translated 
into different languages, and was a standard instruction- 
book for many years. Otto Jahn declares that it is written 
in ‘‘a clear and trenchant style,’’ with a strong tendency 
to sarcasm. Judging from the quotations that he gives, 
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it contains many wise and profound observations on the 
art of music. Hard work was recommended as a neces- 
sary adjunct even for genius. Leopold Mozart applied 
this principle to the education of his children. 

He was a man admirable in every way. A strong Roman 
Catholic, but free from bigotry and scarcely tinctured 
with superstition; firm and strict, but not stern; learned 
but not a pedant; shrewd but not mean; wise and lovable. 

Amid a society notorious for its low pleasures, its taste 
for buffoonery, and its utter lack of sympathy for aught 
that was high and sober, Leopold Mozart preserved a serene 
cheerfulness, a noble dignity, and a fine seriousness 

Cruel fate that should have made such a man the menial 
and almost the slave of a pompous, selfish, and worldly 
churchman ! 

Leopold Mozart at the age of twenty-eight married 
Anna Maria Pertlin, a foster-child of the Convent of Saint 
Gilgen. Their engagement had been of long standing; 
but ‘‘good things require time,’’ said Leopold Mozart, 
writing on the twenty-fifth anniversary of his marriage. 
The two were regarded as the handsomest couple in Salz- 
burg. Frau Mozart was good-natured and affectionate, 
but not a strong character. It is probable that Wolfgang 
inherited his genius from his father, and the easy-going 
disposition and fondness for gayety from his mother, who 
was a true Salzburger. 

Seven children were born to the Mozarts; of these only 
two survived—Maria Anna, familiarly called Nannerl, and 
Wolfgang. 

Nannerl early displayed a talent for music, and while 
their father was giving her instruction on the clavier, 
Wolfgang’s wonderful precocity was discovered, as it were, 
by accident. At three years of age he liked to amuse 
himself by picking out simple chords on the instrument. 

When he was four, his father began to give him system- 
atie instruction: he would learn minuets and other pieces 
in half an hour. In his fifth year he began to compose little 
pieces, which his father wrote down: the two earliest are 
dated May 11 and July 16, 1762. 
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One day when he was between four and five, his father 
and Herr Schachtner, the court trumpeter, found the little 
fellow daubing notes on a sheet of paper. As he dipped 
his pen each time to the very bottom of the ink-horn, many 
blots fell, but he was not discouraged; he wiped them off 
with the palm of his hand, and went on. 

At first the men thought it was all ‘‘galimathias’’— 
nonsense—but after examining the work, Leopold Mozart 
said with tears in his eyes: 

“‘Look, Herr Schachtner! how correct and according to 
rule it is set; only it could be of no use, for it is so extraor- 
dinarily difficult that no one would be able to play it.’’ 

Wolfgang spoke up in its defence: 

“‘That is why it is a concert. You must practice (exer- 
cieren) it until you can make it go. See, this is the way 
it must be played,’’ and the little marvel went to the 
clavier and tried to show them what he meant. 

Never was mortal more exquisitely endowed. The stories 
told of his innate musical equipment and his prodigies 
of genius would be almost incredible, did they not rest on 
the best authority. Rubinstein has remarked that wonder- 
children generally fail to justify the hopes of their pre- 
cocity. Yet most of the great composers displayed their 
genius very early. The Mozart children were the first to be 
brought before the public; and it was not strange that at 
first people were skeptical of his age, and of his powers, or 
that in some places it was accredited to witcheraft ! 

Early in 1762 Leopold Mozart first arranged to take his 
children on a three weeks’ concert-tour to Munich. It was 
so successful that later in the same year he went to Vienna. 
At Passau the bishop detained them five days, and munif- 
icently rewarded the boy with one ducat! 

They went down the Danube in a boat, and making a 
stop at the monastery of Ybbs, or Ips, where some of the 
ecclesiastical passengers performed Mass, the boy found 
his way to the organ and played so that the Franciscan 
fathers, who were at dinner, stopped their repast and lis- 
tened to him. 

On their arrival at Vienna, Wolfgang struck up an ac- 
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quaintance with the customs officer, and played him a 
minuet on his violin. This minuet saved the Mozarts 
their custom fees! 

Leopold Mozart was soon ‘‘commanded’’ to bring his 
children to the Imperial palace of Schénbrunn. There 
before the Court and nobility, who were great lovers of 
music, the children played for three hours. Maria Theresa 
was then thirty-four, and had already made her famous 
jest that she believed herself to be the first of living vocal- 
ists. Her husband, Franz Stephan, took great delight in 
the ‘‘little magician.’’ He told him sportively that it was 
no great art to play with all one’s fingers; to play with 
one finger was the true way! The boy entered into the 
spirit of the thing, and did as he was bade. He then, at 
the Emperor’s suggestion, played on a clavier, the keys of 
which were covered with a cloth. In this test he made 
no mistake, and it afterwards became a regular feature 
of the entertainment. 

The boy was not in the least spoiled by all the attention 
and flattery of the great. He preserved his natural child- 
like ways, and would spring into the Empress’s lap, throw 
his arms around her neck, and kiss her, and play with the 
young princesses as if they were his social equals. Marie 
Antoinette was his favorite, and once when he slipped and 
fell on the polished parquetry floor, she helped him to his 
feet. 

“‘You are nice (brav) : I will marry you,’’ he exclaimed. 

The Empress asked him why. 

‘‘Out of gratitude; she was kind to me, while her sisters 
stood by and did nothing.’’ 

Marianne was presented with a white silk court-gown. 
Wolfgang received a lilac-colored suit trimmed with broad 
double border of gold braid, which had been made for the 
Archduke Maximilian Franz. The portraits of the two 
children in these gorgeous clothes still exist, and have been 
often engraved. 

The aristocracy of Vienna vied with the Imperial family 
in lavishing attentions on the Mozarts. All the ladies fell 
in love with the charming boy. The Emperor presented 
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Leopold Mozart with a hundred ducats, and fortune 
seemed to smile upon his enterprise. It was interrupted 
by a severe attack of scarlet fever which kept Wolfgang 
in bed for several weeks; and when he came out again, the 
great people who would have liked him to adorn their 
entertainments were afraid of infection. 

During his visit at Vienna he was presented with a 
violin, and shortly after his return home he amazed his 
father and Herr Schachtner by playing at sight the second 
violin part of a series of six trios, saying: ‘‘There is no 
need of having learnt first to play second violin!”’ 

It is a temptation to linger over Mozart’s bright and 
happy childhood, when, under the wise and loving guid- 
ance of his father, we see him diligently perfecting him- 
self in the solid foundations of his art, even while he was 
travelling about from city to city and from court to court, 
everywhere kindling the deepest wonder and interest 

Leopold Mozart was made vice-kapellmeister by Arch- 
bishop Sigismund in 1763, and shortly afterwards left Salz- 
burg for an extended tour. Details of their triumphs are 
abundant, for Leopold Mozart was a voluminous letter- 
writer, and he noted down all the incidents which occurred. 
Additional data are quaintly preserved in the diary that 
Nannerl, who was five years older than her brother, was 
in the habit of keeping. 

After leisurely visiting various residences, and playing 
before kings, princes, and dukes, and other titled people— 
‘“We hold intercourse with none but persons of nobility 
and distinction,’ eomplacently writes Leopold—sometimes 
rejoicing over munificent gifts, and sometimes mourning 
that the children received more kisses than louis-d’or, they 
reached Paris in November. 

Here the children repeated the triumphs of Vienna. 
They were received by the royal family; day after day, 
says a contemporary account, ‘‘These children have had 
the honor of playing before the Dauphin, the Dauphiness, 
and Mesdames de France, as well as before a great many 
people of distinction at court and in the city. The young 
Mozart has also had the honor of playing ; the organ in the 
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king’s chapel at Versailles for an hour and a half in pres- 
ence of this august assembly.’’ 

The majestic and haughty Madame de Pompadour stood 
ae boy on a table, but drew back when he wanted to kiss 

er: 

‘“Who is this that will not kiss me? Why, the Empress 
kissed me!’’ he exclaimed indignantly. 

The King’s daughters were very friendly, and let eti- 
quette go to the winds in their intercourse with the chil- 
dren. 

Leopold Mozart wrote out a long list of the distinguished 
people who had been civil to them. He also thought the 
time had come to bring the boy out as a composer. He 
published four sonatas for violin and clavier: two dedi- 
cated to ‘‘Madame Victoire de France. Par J. G. Wolf- 
gang Mozart de Saltzbourg, agé de 7 ans; wuvre premier,”’ 
and two dedicated to the Countess of Tessé. 

Leopold was so afraid that people might think the boy 
had not really composed them, that he was not sorry for 
the error of three consecutive fifths that had crept in un- 
corrected ; but Wolfgang’s performances on clavier, organ, 
and violin, and his skill as an accompanist, which were 
put to the severest test, made it impossible that there was 
any deceit. The sonatas were ingenious, and, as the father 
said, displayed ‘‘remarkable taste.’’ 

In April, 1764, the Mozarts left Paris, and proceeded 
to England by a private vessel. In a fortnight’s time 
they were in London, where they had even greater success 
than in Vienna or Paris. Leopold Mozart wrote to his 
friend Hagenauer enthusiastically about the friendly re- 
ception accorded them by the King and Queen. At the 
second performance at Buckingham House, for which the 
family received twenty-four guineas, Mozart played at 
sight pieces by the best-known composers. Leopold Mozart 
wrote that his, son’s performance on the king’s organ 
surpassed his clavier-playing. He accompanied the Queen 
in an aria which she sang, played a solo on the flute, and 
finally improvised ‘‘a most beautiful melody”’ to the bass 
of a piece by Handel, ‘‘so that all were lost in the deepest 
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amazement.’’ His father adds to his account that his 
progress since he had left home ‘‘goes beyond imagina- 
tion.”’ 

It is interesting to note that Johann Christian, a son 
of the great Sebastian Bach, who lived in London, took 
a great fancy to Wolfgang. With the little fellow sitting 
on his knee, the two would play a sonata, each taking 
alternate bars with such precision that no one would have 
suspected two performers. 

The announcement of Wolfgang’s first public appear- 
ance promised ‘‘concerts on the harpsichord by Master 
Mozart, who is a real prodigy of nature. He is but seven 
years of age, plays anything at first sight, and composes 
amazingly well.’’ 

The event was postponed several times, but when it 
finally took place the receipts ran up to one hundred 
guineas in three hours. 

Leopold Mozart was suddenly taken ill, and for almost 
two months was unable to reap the golden harvest which 
was ready at hand. Wolfgang meantime applied himself 
to composition, and did not touch his instrument, ‘‘out 
of consideration to his father.’? He composed three sym- 
phonies and other works, so that when his next con- 
cert came off, all the instrumental pieces were his own. 
Six sonatas for piano and violin or flute, ‘‘very humbly 
dedicated’’ to Queen Charlotte ‘‘by her Majesty’s very 
humble and very obedient little servant,’’ brought him 
an honorarium of fifty guineas. 

The dedication, written in French, is quite dramatic 
in tone, and represents a dialogue between the composer 
and the genius of music. It contained the celebrated 
prophecy that he would become ‘‘immortal as Hindel 
and Hasse, and his name be as famous as that of Bach.’’ 

In the autumn of 1764, Wolfgang for the first time 
heard notable singers in Italian opera. He took singing 
lessons of the famous soprano, Manzuoli, and quickly and 
easily mastered the technics of the art, which ‘‘to most 
men are the result of years of painstaking study.”’ 

During this visit to London Daines Barrington, a Fel- 
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low of the Royal Society, put the ‘‘wonder of nature,”’ 
as he was called, to the severest tests of playing at sight 
and improvisation. Barrington in his published account 
eompared Mozart’s skill to that of a child of eight who 
should read ‘‘with all the pathetic energy of a Garrick’’ 
a capital speech of Shakespeare never by him seen before, 
and at the same time three different comments tending to 
its illustration—in Greek, in Hebrew, and in Etruscan 
characters, all the time signifying ‘‘which comment is most 
material upon every word!’’ 

Of his execution upon the harpsichord he declared it 
was ‘‘amazing, considering that his little fingers could 
scarcely reach a fifth’’ on the keys. 

Barrington was immensely impressed by these feats of 
genius, and by ‘‘the masterly manner”’ in which he modu- 
lated and improvised, but because the boy acted like a boy, 
now jumping up to play with a cat, and now playing horse 
around the room with a stick between his legs, he could 
not convince himself and his friends that there was no 
imposition until he had procured a copy of Wolfgang’s 
baptismal certificate. 

Leopold Mozart had long exceeded his leave of absence, 
and after fifteen months’ stay in England he left Calais 
in August, 1765. On their way to The Hague, whither 
they had been invited by the Princess Caroline of Nassau- 
Weilburg, they were delayed for a month at Lille, on 
account of Wolfgang’s being again attacked by a danger- 
ous illness. They had hardly reached The Hague when 
Marianne in her turn was taken sick; she was delirious 
for a week, and as Leopold wrote, ‘‘She received not only 
the Holy Communion, but also the holy sacrament of 
Final Unction.”’ 

He gives a touching picture of the father and mother 
trying to persuade the daughter of the vanity of the 
world, and the blessedness of death for children, ‘‘while 
Wolfgang in another room occupied himself with his 
music.”’ c 

Marianne fully recovered. Her talent, great as it was, 
for she was regarded as one of the most brilliant pianists 
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in Europe, paled before her brother’s. The two were very 
fond of each other, though Wolfgang often indulged in 
rude and even rather gross jests and pranks, due to the 
Salzburger love for buffoonery. A Salzburg paper de- 
clared that it was ravishing to hear the twelve-year-old 
sister play the most difficult sonatas on the clavier, while 
the brother accompanied her, impromptu, on another. 

Marianne became a handsome woman; in 1784 she 
married Baron von Berchthold, a widower with several 
children; and survived her husband twenty-eight years, 
dying in October, 1829, after enjoying great popularity 
in her native place. She was all her life devoted to music; 
she even composed a few pieces, and was an excellent 
teacher as well as performer. 

To return: Wolfgang fell ill of a violent fever at The 
Hague, and was reduced to great weakness; but he insisted 
on having a board laid across his bed, and on this he wrote, 
among other things, a soprano aria containing ‘‘curious 
turns of harmony.’’ 

At Amsterdam, where they spent a month, Wolfgang 
gave two concerts, consisting entirely of his own composi- 
tions. It was Lent, and all public amusements were for- 
bidden; yet the Calvinistic authorities made an exception 
in favor of the little Mozarts, ‘‘because the propagation of 
the wonder-gifts of these children redounds to the praise 
OL,Gods: 

Their stay in Holland abounded in honors. The Prince 
of Orange came of age. Leopold Mozart’s Violin School 
was brought out in Dutch translation, and dedicated to 
him. Wolfgang was commissioned to write six sonatas for 
the Princess. He also played on the famous Haarlem 
organ. 

Before returning home they went back by a roundabout 
way to Paris, where, during the early summer, they had 
good success, but not equal to that of their first appearance. 
The Princess of Orleans presented Wolfgang with a rondo 
for clavecin and violin, of her own composition. The 
‘Brunswick Achilles,’’? Prince Karl Wilhelm, the hero of 
the Seven Years’ War, who played the violin so well that 
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‘“‘he might have made his fortune by it,’’ declared that 
many a kapellmeister had lived and died without having 
learned as much as this nine-year-old boy knew. In July 
they were at Dijon at the invitation of the Duke de Condé. 
Later they traveled through Switzerland, everywhere re- 
ceiving great attention. It is probable that Voltaire was 
ill when they reached Lausanne, for Dr. Gehring quotes a 
letter from the famous philosopher speaking of a young 
clavecin player whom he had not been able to hear. Wolf- 
gang, on his part, being a strong Catholic, regarded Vol- 
taire as a monster of unbelief. 

At Donaueschingen, the Prince von Fiirstenburg enter- 
tained them for twelve days; every evening there were 
musical performances from five o’clock till nine. On their 
departure the Prince wept; he gave them twenty-four louis 
d’or, and each of the children a diamond ring. 

At Biberach, Wolfgang and a lad two years his senior 
named Sixtus Bachmann had a competition on the organ, 
in which each tried ‘‘to dispute the other’s superiority, and 
both came out with honor.’’ 

In November, 1766, they were in Munich, where the 
Elector was greatly pleased by Wolfgang’s composing, dur- 
ing dinner-time, a little piece, the motive of which he had 
caught from the Prince’s lips. 

By the end of that month the Mozarts were at home in 
Salzburg once more, after an absence of three years and a 
half. They brought considerable money and enough jew- 
elry and other gifts ‘‘to open a shop.’’ Leopold felt that it 
was high time for the boy to subject himself to the quiet 
routine and discipline of home. He was above all afraid 
that his children might contract idle habits. It was cer- 
tainly remarkable that, in spite of the public life and the 
flattery to which they had been exposed, these wonderful 
children came back unspoiled, full of spirits and fun. 

But they had not met the great of the earth without 
learning something. The archbishop or some other digni- 
tary at Salzburg, not knowing exactly how to address the 
boy, whether familiarly or deferentially, remarked one day, 
‘“Well, we have been in France and England, we have been 
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presented at Court, we have gained honor.’’ Mozart inter- 
rupted him, saying: 

‘‘But I don’t remember, sir, to have seen you anywhere 
but here in Salzburg.’’ 

The archbishop was somewhat ineredulous of Wolfgang’s 
powers, and shut him up alone for a week with orders to 
compose an oratorio on a given text. The oratorio was 
printed, and performed several times. The score, which 
fills 208 pages, is now in the Royal Library at Windsor. 
Great originality was hardly to be expected, but the work 
is regarded as fully equal to similar compositions of the 
time. The same year he composed a musical prologue en- 
titled Apollo et Hyacinthus on a Latin text, for a school 
festival at Salzburg. It was modeled on the conventional 
form of Italian opera. 

In the summer of 1767 the Mozarts again went to Vienna 
so as to be present at the marriage of the Archduchess 
Maria Josepha with King Ferdinand of Naples. But an 
epidemic of small-pox broke up all their plans. The bride 
died, and both the Mozart children, who had been taken 
to Olmiitz, were very ill. Wolfgang lay blind for nine days. 
They were kindly cared for by the dean of Olmiitz, who 
happened to be also a canon of Salzburg. Leopold Mozart 
remarks in one of his letters with what rare kindness and 
hospitality they were treated by Count Podstatsky ‘‘under 
the impulse of pure humanity.’’ 

Both Gluck and Haydn also showed strong marks of the 
ravages of that dreadful disease. 

On full recovery they returned to Vienna, but only to 
find themselves cruelly deceived in their hopes. The new 
Emperor Francis Joseph was penurious; his mother, Maria 
Theresa, received them kindly, but gave them no substantial 
favor. The nobility seemed no longer to care for music. 
All the clavier-players and composers of the city, seeing 
a dangerous rival in the boy, ranged themselves in opposi- 
tion ; by intrigues, cabals, and calumnies, they tried to put 
him down. Leopold Mozart writes bitterly enough of their 
experiences, 


Finally Wolfgang was commanded to write an opera at 
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the price of a hundred guineas. Here seemed the oppor- 
tunity to show his enemies of what stuff he was made. But 
even the Emperor’s intervention failed to conquer the op- 
posing powers. The opera was written, but malign influences 
caused it to be postponed again and again during nine 
months, till at last Mozart withdrew it in disgust, and pre- 
ferred a charge against Affligio—the very Affligio who 
balked Haydn’s first opera. Owing to certain pecuniary 
complications chaining the Emperor, the case never came to 
trial. Jahn says that Wolfgang’s opera was far superior 
to the majority of the comic operas of the time. 

Meantime little money was coming in; Leopold’s small 
salary as vice-kapellmeister was withheld on the ground of 
his continued absence, and as Italy seemed to offer pros- 
pects of recouping themselves, Leopold determined to take 
his son there. 

Before they left Vienna, Wolfgang for the first time 
wielded the conductor’s baton in public. It was at the per- 
formance of his first Mass composed for the consecration 
ot a chapel at an orphan asylum. He was then twelve years 
old. The imperial family were present, and a contem- 
porary paper says that the work was ‘‘received with uni- 
versal applause and admiration.’’ 

The account of Mozart’s Italian tour reads like a fairy 
tale. They did not start till about a year after their dis- 
appointing experiences in Vienna. Mozart’s opera had 
been performed with success at Salzburg, and he had 
studied diligently under his father’s wise and strict direc- 
tion, and the archbishop had appointed the boy concert- 
meister. 

At Innsbruck, Verona, Milan, Parma, Bologna, Florence, 
Rome, Naples, he gave concerts in public and in private, 
and amazed every one by his mastery of all phases of his 
art. He made many acquaintances among the notabilities 
of the time: Piccinni, Gluck’s brilliant rival ; Field Marshal 
Pallavicini; Padre Martini; ‘‘the first musical authority of 
the day,’’ who set his seal of infallibility on the boy; the 
retired singer Farinelli; Thomas Linley, a young English 
violinist of the same age and great ability, whose career was 
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cut short by his untimely death; Cardinal Pallavicini, Sir 
William Hamilton, and scores of others, who had more or 
less influence upon his development. 

He was commissioned to write an opera for the Milan 
theater. At Rome, where they arrived in Holy Week amid 
a thunder-storm—‘‘received like great men with the firing 
of heavy guns’’ (so he wrote home), he performed his im- 
mortal but greatly exaggerated feat of transcribing from 
memory, after hearing it twice, the jealously-guarded 
Miserere by Allegri, which was forbidden to be taken home 
or copied by the chapel musicians under pain of excom- 
munication. In Mozart’s case his action was regarded as 
too wonderful to be condemned. Leopold wrote to his good 
Catholic friends at Salzburg, to calm their anxieties, saying 
that-even the Pope was aware of it, and that it had brought 
him honor. 

When Mozart played at the Conservatorio della Pieta, 
at Naples, his skill with his left hand so amazed the audi- 
ence that they ascribed it to the witchcraft of a diamond 
ring that he wore. He took off the ring, and played more 
brilliantly than ever. This incident has given rise to a 
German poem. 

He was invited to write an opera for San Carlo. He and 
his father witnessed an eruption of Vesuvius, traveled by 
post to Rome in twenty-seven hours, were upset in the last 
stage, and reached the Holy City so weary that Wolfgang 
was put to bed with his clothes on, not knowing, when he 
woke, where he was. His letters home are full of all sorts 
of quaint conceits, and are written in.a burlesque mixture 
of Italian, French, German, and the rough dialect of Salz- 
burg. He was always an affectionate boy, and he generally 
remembered to inquire after ‘‘Miss Dog’’ and ‘‘Herr 
Canary.”’ 

The Pope created him a Cavalier of the Golden Spur, 
just fifteen years after Gluck had received the same order. 
Leopold wrote home: ‘‘He is obliged to wear a pretty gold 
eross, and you may imagine how I laugh when I hear him 
called Signor Cavaliere.’’ 

Unlike Gluck, he cared nothing for these petty distine- 
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tions of rank. He put no von before his name; and though 
he used the cross a few times, and had his title on a few 
early compositions, he seemed to treat it more asa joke than 
a serious matter, and ultimately forgot all about it. 

A greater distinction was given to him at Bologna, where 
he was enrolled as a member of the Accademia Filarmonica, 
after passing most triumphantly and in an ineredibly short 
time the severe test imposed. 

The usual cabal against a new composer was begun at 
Milan, whither they returned in October, 1770, but it was 
effectually silenced. The opera Mitridate was performed 
toward the last of December. Mozart himself conducted. 
The audience shouted with delight. The little cavaliere 
filarmonico, as he was called, won an extraordinary success. 
His opera was given twenty times before crowded houses. 

In the spring of the following year, Wolfgang was in 
Germany once more. His voice was changed; he had grown 
almost to man’s stature (he was always slight in build) ; 
he was one of the acknowledged ‘‘great’’ composers of his 
day; he had commissions to write other operas and works 
for his Italian patrons. 

In August of this same year they returned to Italy. In 
spite of the tumult caused by various violinists, singing- 
masters, and oboe-players in the house where Wolfgang 
resided at Milan, he finished in about twelve days a 
dramatic serenata for the wedding of the Archduke Ferdi- 
nand. No wonder he complained that his fingers were sore. 
The distinguished Hasse, who heard it performed, prophe- 
sied: ‘‘This youth will outshine us all.’’ The Empress 
presented Wolfgang with a gold watch set with diamonds 
and ornamented with her portrait. 

So far Wolfgang’s life had been mainly sunshine. The 
rest of his career was overshadowed by clouds growing 
ever sadder and denser till the end. 

Sigismund, Archbishop of Salzburg, died in December, 
1771, about the time when Mozart again reached home, and 
his successor, Hieronymus, ‘‘an arrogant, conceited priest,’’ 
was elected in the following March. The grief and despair 
ot the people at the choice of a man whom they had good 
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reason to fear, proved to be justified, at least as far as the 
Mozarts were concerned. Wolfgang was commissioned to 
compose an opera for the installation; but he probably felt 
little interest in it. Jahn inclines to think that the com- 
parative barrenness of work (both in quality and quantity) 
during this year, was due to his intense desire to get out of 
the uncongenial atmosphere of Salzburg. It is interesting 
to note that the Englishman, Dr. Burney, who was there 
during that summer, judged that Mozart had reached his 
prime. Premature fruits, he declares, are more rare than 
excellent. How mistaken he was! 

Five years passed without any very important change in 
the circumstances of the Mozart family; a third journey to 
Milan, where Wolfgang produced a new opera which was 
repeated twenty times; negotiations which failed to procure 
him a place at the Florentine Court; a long visit at Vienna, 
where they were warmly received but here again found no 
hope of a permanent position; a trip to Munich, where 
Wolfgang brought out a comic opera, which is even now 
regarded as the best of its day, and where he composed the 
Misericordias, ‘‘one of the noblest pieces of Church-musie 
ever written,’’ and played in rivalry with Herr Haupt- 
mann von Bulke, ‘‘the Hercules of the pianoforte’’; and 
long, weary months of disappointed hopes, and a galling 
sense of dependence at Salzburg, occupied these years. 

The Salzburg society of that day was thus characterized 
by a traveler: ‘‘The men hunt and go to church; the 
nobility go to church and hunt; the burghers eat, drink, 
and pray; the rest of the population pray, drink, and eat.’’ 

The new archbishop filled his chapel with Italians whom 
the Mozarts had good reason to dislike. One was appointed 
Kapellmeister instead of Leopold Mozart, who ought by 
good rights to have been promoted to this office. His son, 
whom all Italy honored, received a salary of only twelve 
and a half gulden, or a little more than five dollars, a 
month, and was constantly called on for new compositions 
for which he received no extra pay. 

In March, 1777, Leopold prayed for an increase of salary. 
His request was received in silence. Then he asked for 
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leave of absence. The archbishop refused, giving as his 
reason that he would not have his subjects ‘‘going on beg- 
ging expeditions.’’ He remarked, however, that Wolfgang, 
who was only half in his service, could go by himself. He 
had already sneeringly advised the academician of Bologna 
and Verona, to go and study at the Naples Conservatory 
that he might learn something! 

Wolfgang, unable to persuade his father to resign his 
position, which, though it gave him only twenty gulden a 
month, was a certainty, and go on a grand concert tour, 
determined to leave. He wrote a dignified letter asking to 
be dismissed, and thanking the archbishop ‘‘for all great 
favors received: 5 | 

The resignation was ungraciously accepted, and when 
Count Firmian courageously mourned their loss, and 
praised Wolfgang to the archbishop, his Grace had nothing 
to say. 

In September, Wolfgang set forth to make his fortune— 
to enter into his unhappy struggle with a world which did 
not appreciate him, and with which he was unfitted to cope. 
His father, who had hitherto been his guardian angel, who 
had, perhaps, not sufficiently let him develop self-reliance, 
was able now only to guide him through the uncertain and 
unsatisfactory medium of letters. His mother went with 
him‘on the tour from which so much was expected. 

First Munich. But there was nothing for him except 
flattery, and frequent opportunities to appear as a per- 
former on the violin and piano. <A plan that ‘‘ten good 
friends’’ should guarantee him a salary of six hundred 
gulden, fell through, nor did anything come of his proposal 
to furnish four operas a year for half that sum. 

At Augsburg, Leopold’s birthplace, Wolfgang and his’ 
mother stayed for some time, and the young composer 
struck up a warm friendship with his cousin Anna, who 
was as fond of fun and jokes as he was. He gave a concert 
at which his concerto for three pianos was first performed, 
but their profits were only seventy-four gulden. 

At Mannheim, ‘‘the paradise of musicians,’’ where there 
was the best orchestra in Europe, Cannabich took him to a 
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rehearsal of Vogel’s Magnificat. Some of the musicians 
stared at him rudely. He wrote to his father: ‘‘ They think 
that because I am small and young, there can be nothing 
great and old in me; but they will soon see.’’ 

Evidently he was learning to. cultivate what a recent 
French writer calls his ‘‘prodigious vanity !’’ 

Nearly all the musicians of Mannheim vied with one 
another in their glorification of Mozart. One of the two 
exceptions was the Abbé Vogler, Weber’s teacher, whom 
Robert Browning took as the subject of one of his poems. 

A rich Dutchman, named Déchamp, agreed to give 
Mozart two hundred gulden for a few short compositions. 
Chances for teaching and learning something seemed to 
open in Mannheim. But owing to his easy-going disposi- 
tion, he failed to complete the pieces for ‘‘the nabob,’’ as 
he was called, and Leopold Mozart had to borrow money 
to help them on their way. A trip to the residence of the 
Princess of Orange, brought him the munificent reward of 
seven louis-d’or for playing twelve times, and the dedica- 
tion of four symphonies! He was accompanied by the 
copyist of the Mannheim theater, Fridolin von Weber, and 
his beautiful daughter Aloysia, then only fifteen, but a fine 
singer. 

Mozart was in love with her! 

Leopold’s quick perceptions soon saw how matters lay. 
In a series of kind but earnest letters he tries to shake his 
son from the dangerous sleep which was overcoming him on 
that enchanted ground. ‘‘Off with you to Paris! and that 
soon,’’ he writes, and advises him to make up to the great: 
““Aut Cesar aut nihil!’’ 

Mozart took his father’s advice, tore himself away from 
his friends, and toward the end of March reached Paris, 
where he occupied a room so small that he could not even 
get a piano into it. 

The Duke de Guines commissioned him to write a con- 
certo for flute and harp (two instruments he detested) and 
to teach his charming daughter musical composition. The 
splendid reward for these services was three louis-d’or, 
which he returned. 
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On the other hand, when Legros, director of the so-called 
Concert Spirituel, bought and paid for a symphony and 
two overtures, Mozart, who in that case was lacking in 
ordinary honesty, wrote: ‘‘He believes himself to be the 
sole possessor of them, but he is mistaken: I have them still 
in my head, and I shall write them out from memory as 
soon as I get home.”’ 

He was offered the appointment of organist at Versailles, 
with a salary of two thousand louis; but he refused it. His 
hope to be commissioned to write an opera for the Royal 
Academy of Music was disappointed. The great war be- 
tween Gluck and Piccinni occupied all minds. He wrote 
two symphonies, however, which brought him honor. 

In May, Mozart’s mother fell ill, and after a long illness 
and a long agony she died in July. Wolfgang’s letter to 
his father, communicating the sad news, well deserves to 
be read, for it would seem to show real genuineness and 
greatness in the young man’s nature. 

Yet a fortnight later he penned his famous attack on the 
virtue of French society: he was indeed of a most buoyant 
and volatile disposition. 

There was nothing more for him in Paris; his time had 
not been exactly lost, for his study of French models and 
the French brilliancy of orchestration made itself tell in his 
later work. He left there the last of September, but did 
not reach Strassburg till the middle of October. Here he 
gave. three concerts, but they brought him only seven louis- 
d’or. The Webers had moved to Munich: their pecuniary 
circumstances had improved slightly, though they were still 
pinched. Mozart joined them there on Christmas. Aloysia — 
von Weber, who had become a famous singer, no longer 
eared for Wolfgang; she even pretended not to know him 
in his gay Parisian clothes. He wrote her a farewell aria, 
which is interesting as showing the girl’s capacity as a 
vocalist, and Mozart’s improvement after study of Gluck 
and Grétry as models. It showed also that he could excel. 
Gluck in his own field. 

There was nothing for him to do, however, but accede to 
the Archbishop of Salzburg’s offer to him, to enter his 
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service again in a position which gave him a fixed salary, 
and chance of occasional travel. 

During 1779 and half of 1780 he was at home engaged 
in ‘‘quiet, steady work.’’ That year he received a com- 
mission to write an opera for the Munich Carnival of 1781. 
The archbishop might have been proud of the honor done 
Salzburg; the libretto was by his court chaplain, the Ger- 
man translation by Herr Schachtner, the music by Wolf- 
gang. In November the latter went to Munich on a six- 
weeks’ leave of absence. 

After much wearisome work in rehearsal, Tdomeneo was 
performed on the twenty-ninth of January, with great suc- 
cess. All the Mozart family were present. 

Having exceeded his leave of absence, he received a sum- 
mons to Vienna, where the archbishop was staying. The 
archbishop gave him a room in the house where he himself 
lodged, but obliged him to take his meals with the servants. 
The unworthy prelate refused him permission to give a 
public concert, but made him play at various private houses 
for a mere pittance. Mozart was righteously indignant. 
At last he had an audience with Hieronymus, who insulted 
him and showed him the door. Mozart, against his father’s 
advice, formally demanded dismissal; Count Arco, his 
Grace’s chamberlain, kicked him out of the ante-chamber! 

He took refuge with the Webers, but his life with them 
was made miserable owing to the scandal over his innocent 
relations with their younger daughter Constance. The 
girl’s guardian—her father having died—obliged him to 
sign a document, binding himself to marry her within three 
years. Constance tore up the paper, exclaiming, ‘‘Dear 
Mozart, I believe your word.’’ 

All sorts of intrigues kept Wolfgang out of his proper 
place. The Vienna musicians looked upon him as a danger- 
ous rival, and as they had the Emperor’s ear, he was help- 
less. He was commissioned to write a comic opera, and the 
Entfiihrung aus dem Serail (‘‘ Abduction from the Se-. 
raglio’’) was the result. It was performed in July, 1782, 
with immense success; but the Emperor said, ‘‘Too fine for 
our ears, and vastly too many notes!’’ 
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This work is regarded as the foundation of German 
opera. 

In spite of Leopold Mozart’s strenuous opposition, Wolf- 
gang married Constance Weber on the fourth of August, 
this same year. Frau Weber had already proved a most 
unendurable termagant, and treated her daughter so 
harshly that the Baroness Waldstattin took the girl into 
her house, and arranged all the formalities. Though most 
unpractical, and perhaps unfortunate for Mozart’s career, 
it was a beautiful alliance, marked by the most unselfish 
love. He always addresses his letters to her with a string 
of affectionate adjectives and diminutives, and in one he 
sends her 1,095,060,437,082 kisses! If the wolf, poverty, 
could have been banished from their home, the world would 
not have been obliged to mourn Mozart’s untimely death. 
Constance Mozart. was not practical or intellectual or 
deeply inspiring; but she was sympathetic and loving. 
Her health unfortunately became delicate. Six months 
after their marriage, they were in the deepest straits of 
need, from which friends relieved them. 

The unhappy discord between Mozart and his father was 
at last resolved. The old man came to visit Wolfgang in 
Vienna in February, 1785, and was present at a concert at 
which the receipts were five hundred and fifty-nine florins. 
He was delighted because the Emperor, hat in hand, cried 
‘‘Bravo, Mozart!’’ and still more, because Haydn said to 
him, ‘‘I solemnly assure you before God and as an honest 
man, that I consider your son the greatest composer whom 
I ever heard.’’ 

Mozart applied to be admitted as a member of the Society 
of Musicians, the one that treated Haydn so shabbily. His 
request was ignored, although he had composed a cantata 
for them, and frequently taken part in their concerts. 
Such treatment caused him to cling all the closer to the 
Masonic order, to which he was always warmly attached. 

In 1785 Mozart, whose very existence had apparently 
been forgotten by the Emperor, composed in six weeks’ 
time the score to Le Nozze di Figaro (‘‘The Marriage of 
Figaro’’). Da Ponte, the librettist, took it to the Emperor, 
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who, after some hesitation, accepted it. In spite of the 
usual cabals it was produced, and with triumphant success. 
An eyewitness, speaking of the enthusiasm of the per- 
formers at the rehearsal, said: 

‘‘And Mozart? I shall never forget his little counte- 
nance when lighted up with the glowing rays of genius; 
it is as impossible to describe it as it would be to paint 
sunbeams. ’’ 

In spite of its enormous success, intrigues succeeded in 
soon shelving it, and Mozart’s circumstances were little if 
any improved. 

In 1787 Mozart, who had been prevented by what seems 
like heartlessness on the part of his father, from going to 
England, received an invitation to Prag. Here he met 
with a genuine ovation. His concerts were crowded, he 
took in a thousand florins, his Figaro was performed be- 
fore enraptured audiences, and he was commissioned to 
write an opera for a hundred dueats. This year he wrote 
in English in the album of an ‘‘English Freemason’’ this 
sentiment: ‘‘Patience and tranquillity of mind contribute 
more to cure our distempers as the whole art of medicine.’’ 

The following May, Leopold Mozart died. What a tender 
feeling Mozart had for him is shown by his reproachful but 
sympathetic letter to his sister, now married to Baron 
Berchtold. In his boyhood it had been, ‘‘ After God comes 
papa!’’ Never lived man with warmer heart than Wolf- 
gang Mozart. 

Don Giovanni—‘‘that incomparable and immortal mas- 
terpiece,’” as Gounod calls it—which Mozart composed for 
Prag, was first performed on October 29, 1787. 

Mozart needed no extraneous aids to composition: 
neither piano nor notebook. He carried his harmonies dis- 
tinct in his head; they occurred to him amid the gayest 
scenes; and so it is not so wonderful that the overture was 
written the preceding night; the copyist received the 
music with the ink still wet. The orchestra played it at 
sight, but Mozart said it ‘‘prospered well, though many 
notes fell under the desk.”’ 


The subject of Don Giovanni was popular with librettists 
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and composers in the Eighteenth Century. Gluck, among 
others, composed a ballet on the subject in 1761. 

On Mozart’s return to Vienna, after his ovation at Prag, 
the Emperor appointed him his chamber musician in place 
of Gluck. Gluck had received two thousand florins; 
Mozart’s honorarium was only eight hundred. Afterwards 
he wrote over against the receipt for his salary: ‘‘Too much 
for what I do, too little for what I might do.’’ 

Haydn had already written these memorable words con- 
cerning Mozart’s ‘‘inimitable music’’: ‘‘It enrages me 
to think that the unparalleled Mozart is not as yet engaged 
by some imperial or royal Court.”’ 

Don Giovanni was not performed in Vienna until May, 
1788. It is said that the score was returned to the com- 
poser for the correction of harmonic mistakes. No wonder 
that musicians who found his immortal quartets too difficult 
could not appreciate his divine licenses in art! The Em- 
peror was away, and did not return from the Turkish war 
till the opera had proved a glittering success. 

Still his circumstances did not improve; he tried in vain 
to procure a few pupils, and his Masonic brethren had to 
come to his aid. Yet he was not extravagant, he was simply 
improvident, and the reports of his indebtedness were 
greatly exaggerated, and during that wretched summer he 
yet had the inspiration to write three symphonies. An 
example of his careless open-handedness is shown in his 
lending a stranger a hundred florins during a tour which 
he took in 1789, to Berlin and Leipzig, and which was more 
successful in honor than in money. He wrote his wife that 
she should rejoice more over his return than over the money 
he brought. During this tour he stopped in Leipzig and 
played for an hour on the organ at St. Thomas’s Church. 
The cantor Doles declared that it seemed to him his old 
teacher, J. S. Bach, had risen from the dead. Yet Frederick 
Wilhelm, King of Prussia, offered him the position of 

‘Kapellmeister at Berlin, with a salary of three thousand 
thalers; and he refused it, saying, ‘‘Shall I forsake my good 
Emperor ?”’ 

He told the Emperor of this offer on his return, but 
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Joseph did not take the hint to increase his stipend. When 
Leopold II. mounted the throne, Mozart, whose financial 
position was more critical than ever, owing to his wife’s 
renewed illness, applied for the position of vice-kapell- 
meister with Salieri—the Salieri who after his death criea, 
‘““Well for us that he is dead, for had he lived longer no 
one would have given us a crust of bread for our composi- 
tions!’? The position was refused him. His pupils grew 
less numerous; in May, 1790, he had only two. In order to 
reach Frankfurt for the coronation of the Emperor, he was 
obliged to pawn his plate. He there gave a concert, but 
with little success. At Munich he played before the Elector 
and the King of Naples. On his return to Vienna, he found 
Haydn just starting for London. At their parting the two 
friends were moved to tears. ‘‘I fear, Papa Haydn, that 
we are saying our last farewell,’’ said Wolfgang prophet- 
ically. 

On the fourth of March, 1791, Mozart played for the last 
time publicly in Vienna. About this time he was requested 
by Schikadener, a brother Mason, to compose a new opera. 
While he was at work on Zauberfldte (‘‘The Magic 
Flute’’), the subject chosen, he received in July a visit 
from a tall haggard man, clad in gray, who handed him an 
anonymous letter containing a request for a requiem. 
Mozart agreed to furnish it, and was paid in advance a 
certain sum, which was to be doubled on its completion. 
He was required to promise not to make any effort to dis- 
cover his patron. 

The mystery connected with this commission had un- 
doubtedly a sinister effect on Mozart’s mind. His super- 
stition led him to believe that he was composing his own 
requiem. 

Long afterwards it was discovered that the work was 
ordered by Count von Walsegg of Stappuch, who had an 
amiable weakness for palming off other men’s compositions 
as his own. He copied out Mozart’s score, and wrote his 
name on it in Italian as composer. He had the work per- 
formed for his wife, Anna, in December, 1793. 

Mozart, eager to get the work completed at the stipulated 
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time, called in a young composer, Franz Siissmeyer, to 
assist him. Mozart’s wife, in order to get the honorarium, 
gave the whole to the purchaser. Sitissmeyer’s notation and 
handwriting were very similar to Mozart’s, so that the 
deception was not detected for some time. Only within 
recent years has the exact part that Mozart himself finished 
in the requiem been pretty accurately determined. The 
incident has been a prolific source of romance and ro- 
mancing, 

Considering the state of Mozart’s health, and the anxiety 
caused by his debts, it is wonderful how much he produced 
during this last year of his life. La Clemenza di Tito, 
written in a few weeks’ time, was splendidly produced for 
the coronation of Leopold II. as King of Bohemia, but was 
coldly received, because it happened not to please the Em- 
press. 

Il Flauto Magico (‘‘The Magic Flute’’) was performed 
on the thirtieth of September. At first it fell flat but ulti- 
mately became the most successful of Mozart’s operas, 
reaching its two hundredth performance in November, 
1795, and brought ‘‘fabulous receipts’’—making a large 
fortune for the selfish Schikadener. Mozart never received 
a farthing for it. After this he tried to put all his energies 
into the requiem, but a malarial fever, from which he was 
suffering, grew rapidly more violent. He died in the early 
morning of December 5, 1791. There is a legend to the 
effect that Mozart died of poison. The Russian poet Push- 
kin wrote a dramatic poem on this supposed incident, in 
which Salieri is represented as casting the poison into his 
cup. 

The funeral was conducted in the most economical man- 
ner, as well became one who had been allowed almost to 
perish of starvation. The registered cost for a third-class 
funeral was eight florins, fifty-six kreutzers, and three 
florins for carriage hire. His widow was too ill to go out. 
Baron von Swieten and a few mourners attended his body 
to the graveyard of St. Marx, where, owing to bad weather, 
it was left to the grave-digger. Mozart was buried in a 
pauper’s grave! 
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When his widow recovered from her prostration—ker 
youngest child was only a few months old—and the world 
from its amazing heedlessness, and it was desired to know 
where the great composer lay, no one could tell. To this 
day Mozart’s grave is unknown. 

Such was the melancholy end of him who has been called 
“‘the Master of masters.’’ 

‘‘Mozart is Mozart, as Allah is Allah,’’ said Viardot. 

‘‘Mozart,’’ said David, ‘‘was music made man.”’ 

“‘TDivine Mozart!’’ exclaimed Rossini. 

‘‘Mozart built a palace where Haydn founded a charm- 
ing summer-house,’’ said Reichart. 

Mozart’s widow, after a few months of neglect and suf- 
fering, was enabled to pay off the petty debt of three thou- 
sand florins ($1500), incurred through illness. She after- 
wards married a Danish gentleman, G. N. von Nissen, whom 
she survived sixteen years. She died in 1842. 

Mozart’s younger surviving son, who bore the same name, 
inherited musical talent of no mean order, but his life was 
handicapped by his father’s genius. He gave concerts 
when he was thirteen. He died unmarried at the age of 
fifty-three, leaving many unpublished compositions. 

The oldest son, Karl, died in 1858, in Milan. With him 
the name of Mozart died. 

In the great Mozart’s brief career he produced more than 
six hundred finished works and some two hundred frag- 
ments—five times as prolific as Beethoven, six times as pro- 
lifie as Mendelssohn. He was sometimes blamed for lack 
of decision, for easily drifting with the tide of events; but 
what industry those great operas, masses, concertos, sym- 
phonies, indicate! 

He undoubtedly had faults. But in the great balance 
of character, his virtues preponderate. He was _hot- 
tempered and hasty, sometimes coarse and inconsiderate in 
speech, yet frank and honest, light-hearted and sweet- 
tempered, kind and generous—over-generous and careless 
of money—a lovable companion, an unselfish friend, a duti- 
ful son, an affectionate husband, a diligent worker. 

Was it not strange, that, as Haydn said, nations did not 
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“vie with one another to possess such a jewel within their 
borders’’? 

But posterity has tried to atone to Mozart’s memory. 
Medals, paintings, statues, every form of honor, have been 
dedicated to his name. At Salzburg, where he suffered so 
much humilation, the ‘‘Mozarteum,’’ a museum dedicated 
to memorials of him, is one of the attractions of the town; 
and here it is supposed that his skull, which is claimed to 
have been discovered by a strange freak of fate, has been 
in the possession of a Viennese professor, will at last be 
placed. The centenary of his death was celebrated at his 
birthplace by the inauguration of a new theater on Monchs- 
burg, where his ‘‘Magie Flute’’ was performed in his 
honor. Death brings revenges! 


LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN 
(1770-1827) 


Beethoven! 

That name alone stands in all its rugged simplicity and 
appropriateness on the pedestal of a memorial monument, 
in the city of Bonn. 

It would have been easy to heap up adjectives and 
epithets. They might have been collected from every bio- 
graphical notice of the man it commemorates. One of the 
very latest to be published calls him ‘‘the real musical giant 
of the Nineteenth Century,’’ ‘‘the father of the great or- 
chestral work created in this century,’’ a ‘‘colossus of com- 
position !’’ 

Bonn was Beethoven’s birthplace. On a tablet over a 
restaurant in the Bonngasse are cut—in German of course 
—the words: 

‘In this house Ludwig van Beethoven was born, Decem- 
Dereliee by (One 

He is known to have been baptized on that date, but he 
probably ‘‘first saw the light,’’ as the saying goes, in a 
miserable little attic room in the back building, on the day 
preceding his baptism. Not until he was forty did Bee- 
thoven himself know his own age correctly; for his father, 
in order to exploit him as an infant prodigy, systematically 
represented him as two years younger than he was. 

As the van before his name indicates, the family came 
from the Netherlands. Beethoven’s grandfather was born 
in Antwerp, but at the age of eighteen removed to Bonn, 
which was at that time the seat of the munificent Electoral 
Archbishop of Cologne. Here he rose to be Kapellmeister, 
ae to hold a highly respectable place on the Court Calen- 

ar. 
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Unfortunately, having an eye open to business, he in- 
vested in wine, which he sold into the Netherlands, and it 
may be surmised that the domestic troubles that over- 
whelmed him arose from this speculation; his wife, Maria 
Josepha, became addicated to wine-bibbing, and their son 
Johann, the father of the great composer, inherited this 
passion for drink. 

Beethoven was only three years old when his grandfather 
died but the scarlet coat, the flashing eyes, and the kindly 
offices of the old man as ministering angel in the wretched 
family made a deep impression on the boy, who cherished 
a lifelong reverence for him and strongly resembled him in 
person. 

He had less reason to remember with affection his weak 
and unworthy father. 

Johann, who was merely tenor-singer in the Electoral 
Chapel, had married, against his father’s wishes, the daugh- 
ter of the cook and pretty young widow of the valet de 
chambre, to the Archbishop of Tréves. 

On a salary that never rose above one hundred and 
twenty-five dollars a year, and on what he could earn by 
giving music lessons—and he might have done well in this, 
for among his pupils were the children of the various am- 
bassadors and of the local nobility; and often he had more 
than he could do—he undertook to bring up a family. 
Ludwig, or Louis, was the second though oldest surviving 
son. Two others, Caspar Anton Karl, and Nikolaus 
Johann, were born respectively in 1774 and 1776. Better 
had it been for the great one of the family, had they, like 
the other four children, died in infaney. They lived to be 
a curse to him. 

Ludwig’s childhood was not happy. Like so many musi- 
cians, he early gave sign of his aptitude for ‘‘the divine 
art.’’ At four he began to pick out tunes upon the tinkling 
elavier. The success of Mozart as an infant phenomenon 
occurred to the father, who, after the old Kapellmeister’s 
death, sank into deeper and deeper poverty. Fond as he 
was of riding huckepack, and of other games, there was to 
be henceforth no play for the gifted child, except to play 
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on the various instruments deemed necessary to his career. 

Was it strange that he came almost to hate music? He 
always spoke tenderly of his mother, and never forgot her 
great patience with his stubbornness. ‘‘She was a dear 
good mother; my best friend,’’ he wrote in autumn, 1787. 
She was a ‘‘clever woman,’’ able to hold her own in any 
society, high or low, a good housekeeper, careful and 
obliging, and a general favorite. Her married life was not 
altogether unhappy, though so cursed by the evil spirit of 
wine; and we have a very pleasant picture of the celebra- 
tion of her birthdays, with music and song, and dancing (in 
stocking-feet, so as not to make too much noise). Johann, 
her husband, when not in his cups, was full of good humor, 
and liked a merry jest. 

When Ludwig was nine, and they were living in a better 
house near the Rhine, he was intrusted to a teacher named 
Pfeiffer, who lodged with them—a strenuous man. On one 
oceasion, returning home with Johann from a drinking-bout 
late at night, he dragged the poor boy from bed and kept 
him practicing till morning. He was stern and severe, but 
when he was old and poor Beethoven aided him. 

The next year his grandfather’s friend, Van den Eeden, 
the Court-organist, gave him lessons; and on his death, his 
suecessor, Christian Gottlob Neefe, took charge of him, and 
so successfully, that the boy, then only eleven and a half, 
served during his absence as deputy-organist ; at first with- 
out pay, but later through the meanness of the new Elector, 
with a salary of one hundred and fifty florins, subtracted 
from Neefe’s reduced emoluments. With him Beethoven 
studied Bach’s ‘‘Well-tempered Clavichord.’’ In March, 
1783, a notice of the young genius appeared in Kramer’s 
Musical Magazine. It was written by Neefe himself, who 
says he displays ‘‘talent of much promise. He plays with 
finish and with power, reads well at sight. This young 
genius . . . if he goes on as he has begun, will certainly 
become a second Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart.’’ 

His father had already published nine Variations Com- 
posed by ‘‘a young amateur, Ludwig van Beethoven, ten 
years old’’ (he was really twelve) ; later came a few songs, 
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a two-part fugue, and three Clavier-sonatas, dedicated to 
the Elector with a fulsome letter written in obvious imita- 
tion of various Mozart dedications. Naturally, these pieces, 
like Mozart’s boyish sonatas, are more interesting by reason 
of their source than of their intrinsic merit. 

There is also an unauthenticated legend that he wrote, in 
1781, a Funeral-cantata, in honor of the English chargé 
d’affaires at Bonn, a Mr. George Cressener, who had taken 
such a faney to him, and saw such promise, that he is said 
to have made him a gift of four hundred florins. 

There is no explanation given why Beethoven’s father 
never traveled with him, but it is supposed that once, in 
1781, he went with his mother on a tour to Holland and 
Belgium. In the prospectus of the Sonatas, Johann adver- 
tised that his son ‘‘had been favored with a hearing by the 
whole Court, who listened to him with the greatest pleas- 
ure.’’ 

A proof of his advancement and ability was shown a year 
or two later when the Elector Max Franz, son ot Maria 
Theresa, established a National Opera Company at Bonn, 
with Neefe as director; the youth was appointed ‘‘cem- 
balist’”’ in the orchestra, his duties being to accompany from 
score—a most exacting and responsible position. As usual 
his talents were employed without compensation, but the 
practice must have been valuable. All the biographies of 
Beethoven relate a trivial though characteristic anecdote of 
his boyhood. During Passion Week, the year after the 
arrival of the new Elector, Beethoven played a practical 
joke on one of the Electoral singers. This man, Keller, had 
boasted of his correct ear, and wagered that Beethoven 
could not ‘‘throw him out.’’ The wager was accepted. 
During the interlude, which Beethoven as accompanist 
played for the set-piece from Lamentations, he modulated 
to a key so remote, that though he struck the note which 
Keller should have held, the singer was wholly at a loss. 
This jest caused considerable amusement, and Beethoven 
liked to tell of it in after life. Keller complained to the 
Elector, who took no notice of it further than to recommend 
a simpler accompaniment in the future. 
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In the Spring of 1787 Beethoven went to Vienna, where 
the memorable interview with Mozart took place. The 
famous maestro found little to commend in the young man’s 
playing: it was undoubtedly crude and rough; but when 
Mozart gave him a theme on which to improvise, it was a 
different story. Inspired by the occasion, he gave his 
genius free wing. Mozart, astounded, tiptoed out of the 
room, and said in great excitement to some visitors who 
were in waiting: 

‘‘Take notice of him in there; he will make a noise in the 
world.’’ 

It has been supposed that Beethoven never heard Mozart 
play; but this is probably a mistake, for once, years after- 
wards, when asked about Mozart’s playing, he criticised it as 
neat and clear, but rather barren, monotonous, and old- 
fashioned. His own playing was characterized by tre- 
mendous energy and individuality and unexampled rapid- 
ity. He was often criticised for his lack of clearness and 
purity, for maltreating the piano, for over-use of the pedal; 
but no one could ever doubt his genius when he sat down 
to improvise, or phantasiren as he called it. 

His hope of studying with Mozart was cut short by the 
news of his mother’s failing health, which recalled him sud- 
denly to Bonn. She died, and the same year his little sister 
Margaret died. Thus his seventeenth year was passed 
under shadow. Thayer pictures him as ‘‘poor, sick, melan- 
choly, even despairing, motherless, mortified and east down 
by his father’s ever-increasing moral weakness.’’ 

More than once he was obliged to rescue his drunken 
father from the hands of the police; and in November, 1789, 
he was officially appointed head of the family, empowered 
to receive his father’s salary. 

Affairs at home were gloomy, yet there were some bright 
spots in his life at Bonn. Toward the end of his seven- 
teenth year he was appointed teacher to Lorenz von Breun- 
ing, and was thus introduced to a refined and artistic 
family. Madame von Breuning was almost a mother to 
him. She gently guided his impetuosity, kept him to his 
duties, and often, when her influence availed not, would 
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seize him by the shoulders and exclaim, ‘‘There, he has a 
raptus again.’’ Beethoven appreciated her goodness: 
“*She understood how to keep the insects from the flowers,”’ 
he remarked long afterwards. 

The same year the young Count Waldstein came to Bonn 
and took charge of musical affairs at the Court. Beethoven 
called him his first Maecenas. He came often to visit the 
musician in his humble lodgings, and was indefatigable in 
his efforts to help him. 

One bright memory of the Bonn days was a trip up the 
Rhine in company with an operatic troupe. They went by 
boat from Drachenfels to Bingen, from Bingen to Mainz, 
enjoying the ever-changing panorama of the ecastled banks 
and wooded islands of the Rhine and the Main. For 
Beethoven, who was passionately fond of nature, this 
journey ever remained ‘‘a fruitful source of the loveliest 
pictures.’? It was a jolly company under the rule of 
‘*King Lux,’’ as they called their director; and Beethoven, 
who started out with the humble designation of scullion 
to his Majesty, was formally promoted at Bingen. He long 
preserved the patent or diploma, sealed with a seal as im- 
posing as that on the Golden Bull at Frankfurt, and dated 
from the heights overlooking Riidesheim. 

At Aschaffenburg-am-Main, Beethoven with several 
others went to pay their respects to the Abbé Sterkel, 
regarded as the greatest clavier-player in all Germany. 
His delicate technique was a revelation to Beethoven. The 
young composer himself was called upon to play, and 
amazed every one by his wonderful variations on a theme 
by Rhigini. One who heard him during the month that 
the troupe spent at Mergentheim, wrote: 

y~ ‘‘The greatness of this gentle and amiable man as a 
‘ yirtuoso may be estimated, I think, by the inexhaustible 
wealth of his imagination, the skill of his execution, and 
) the thorough originality of his expression.”’ 
~ But the time for Beethoven’s flight from Bonn was 
approaching. The year after the pleasant trip to Mer- 
gentheim, Haydn again passed through the city. Bee- 
thoven had an interview with him, showed him a cantata 
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which he had written on the death of the Emperor Joseph 
II., and probably then and there made arrangements to 
pursue his musical studies with him. 

He must have laid up some money by his teaching or 
by gifts from friends, and it is known that he had reason 
to expect some aid from the Elector, whose attention had 
been drawn to his genius. 

Count. Waldstein, in his farewell note, dated October 29, 
1792, prophesied that through unbroken industry he might 
receive the spirit of Mozart from Haydn’s hands. He left 
Bonn a day or two later. Says Thayer: ‘‘The small and 
insignificant - looking, dark - complexioned, pock - marked, 
black-eyed, black-haired young master came quietly to 
Vienna to study with the small and insignificant-looking, 
dark-complexioned, pock-marked, black-eyed, black-haired 
old master.’’ 

As Court-organist, Beethoven wore a sea-green dress- 
coat, green short-clothes with buckles, white or black silk 
stockings, white, flowered waistcoat with pockets and gold 
lace, white cravat, frizzled hair tied in a pug _ behind, 
earried his hat under his arm, and wore a sword. 

Later he became extremely negligent about his personal 
appearance. An artist who painted his portrait in 1815+ 
described him as wearing a pale blue dress-coat with yellow 
buttons, white waistcoat and necktie, but his whole appear- 
ance bespeaking disorder. Even when he dressed neatly, 
as sometimes happened, nothing could prevent him from 
removing his coat if it were warm—not even the presence 
of princes or ladies. 

He was only five feet four inches in height, broad- 
shouldered, ‘‘stocky’’ in figure; his small head was thick 
and round; his nose stubbed; his complexion ruddy and 

1Sir Julius Benedict, while he was Weber’s pupil, met Beethoven 
in 1823. ‘‘I see him yet before me,’’ he says, ‘‘and who can ever 
forget those striking features? The lofty vaulted forehead with 
thick gray and white hair encircling it in the most picturesque dis- 
order, that square lion’s nose, that broad chin, that noble and soft 
mouth. Over the cheeks, seamed with scars from the smallpox, was 


spread high color. From under the bushy, closely-compressed eye- 


brows flashed a pair of piercing eyes; his thick-set cyclopean figure 
told of a powerful frame.’’ 
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coarse; his eyes small, deep-set, bluish-gray, and full of 
fiery brillianey ; his hair steely black, and when he walked 
in the wind he had ‘‘a truly Ossianic and demonic appear- 
ance.’’ More than one in those days, when Ossian was so 
universally read, saw in him one of the gray-haired bards 
of Ullin. Every passing mood of his spirit was reflected 
on his features. His fingers were short, all of the same 
length, and covered with hair. Bettina von Arnim de- 
clared that his forehead was heavenly. Once a lovely lady 
of rank pointed to his forehead and exclaimed, ‘‘How 
beautiful, how noble, how spiritual, that brow!’’ 

Beethoven was silent for a moment, and said,— 

‘*Well, then, kiss this brow!’’ And she did. 

Ugly as Beethoven unquestionably was in personal ap- 
pearance, there was something immensely attractive about 
him. Women were especially drawn to him. He was said 
to have made conquests where many an Adonis would have 
failed. But his worship of woman was ideal. ‘‘ Virginly 
pure’’ his sentiments were said to be. Dr. Weissenbachs, 
who knew him, praised his moral uprightness and called 
him spotless. He had lofty principles. In one of his 
letters he says, ‘‘Never, never will you find me wnnoble. 
From childhood up, I have learned to love virtue, and all 
that is beautiful and good.’’ 

Beethoven kept a diary, so that much light is thrown 
upon his doings in Vienna. We know what he spent for 
black silk stockings, for walking-stick, seal, boots, shoes, 
overcoat, desk, wood, for piano-rent, for his meals. He 
had hardly got settled in his room ‘‘on the ground,’’ when 
the news arrived of his father’s sudden death by his own 
hand. He immediately petitioned for a continuance of his 
father’s salary, which was granted; but the payments 
ceased after March, 1794. The French Revolution had sent 
a wave up the Rhine, and the glittering Court of the 
Electors of Cologne vanished forever. It is believed that 
after that time he was left to his own resources. AS 
Wagner says, he faced the world with a defiant tempera- 
ment, and kept an almost savage independence. 

He had no reason to distrust his own abilities, and his 
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former position as Court-organist to the Emperor’s uncle, 
as friend to Count Waldstein, who was connected with 
many of the princely families of Austria, and as pupil of 
Haydn, sufficed to give him an entrée into the first houses 
of the capital. As early as October, 1794, he was established 
as a guest of Prince Lichnowsky’s, and had his own horse 
and private servant. Here he was treated, as he said, in 
the most grandmotherly fashion. ‘‘The Princess would 
have liked to put me under a bell-glass, so that no one 
unworthy might touch me!”’ 

Some idea of the musical opportunities at Vienna may 
be gathered from the fact that nine Austrian princes, 
eleven or more counts, and a dozen other wealthy men had 
more or less extensive orchestras in their service. There 
were at least ten private theaters, and the number of 
young women who were studying music was simply in- 
calculable. Hummel in 1820 declared that there were at 
least a hundred who played as well as he did. 

Beethoven began to take lessons in composition from 
Haydn, but the experiment was not a success. He quickly 
discovered that the famous old maestro did not correct his 
exercises faithfully. The reason for this neglect is not 
known, but it inspired the young man with distrust. Re- 
solved to have absolute knowledge of his art, he quietly 
engaged another teacher to overlook his work; he did not 
definitely break with Haydn, and even dedicated his first 
three Trios to him, but refused to call himself his pupil, 
‘“‘for I never learned anything of him,’’ he said. ‘‘Papa 
Haydn’’ introduced him to Prince Esterhazy, and it is 
said wanted to take him to England, but though Bee- 
thoven’s diary shows that he often treated him to coffee 
or chocolate, Haydn could have hardly been expected to 
approve of Beethoven’s stubborn independence and revo- 
lutionary contempt of arbitrary rules. He called him ‘‘the 
Great Mogul.’’ 

Until 1795 Beethoven had published almost nothing. 
What a comparison with Mozart’s two hundred and ninety- 
three works during a corresponding period! But Bee- 
thoven was in no haste: he meant to perfect himself before 
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he spread his wings. And when he did trust himself to 
publish, what a list of masterpieces he gave to the world! 
In the eight years ending with 1802 there are ninety-two 
compositions, including two symphonies, the Prometheus 
Ballet, thirty-two sonatas, two great concert-arias, six 
quartets, three quintets, one septet, and an oratorio. Un- 
doubtedly, some of these works had been planned and 
thought out while he was still in Bonn. 

His chamber-musie was performed first at the house of 
Prince Lichnowsky, who had in his service a famous 
quartet made up of talented lads, none of whom, in 1793, 
was over sixteen. The youngest was only fourteen. 

These must have been happy days for the young genius. 
He found appreciation and friendship in a cultivated 
society. Countesses wrote rhyming letters to him, calling 
him ‘‘Apollo’s greatest son,’’ ‘‘the greatest of great 
spirits.’’ Brilliant artists worshipped him, and called him 
Musik-Kaiser—‘the Emperor of Musiec.’’ He was féted 
and invited everywhere. 

But there was one thing dearer to him than anything 
else, and that was freedom. ‘‘It was his dearest treasure,’’ 
said Dr. Miller, who visited him. He utterly abominated 
anything like condescension. He was, perhaps, jealous of 
his genius. It grew more and more difficult, as time went 
on, to induce him to play for company. He declared ‘‘it 
made the blood tingle to his fingers’ ends.’’ ‘‘The sooth- 
sayer of the innermost world of tones’’ quarreled with 
his best friends, rather than gratify them by going to 
the piano. It required strategy and a degree of finesse to 
lure him to play; but if his fingers touched the keys, he 
quickly forgot his surroundings. 

When he played, his muscles swelled, his eyes rolled 
wildly ; ‘‘he seemed like a magician, overmastered by the 
spirits that he conjured up.”’ 

As may easily be imagined, spies were ready to filch 
from him his original ideas. His brothers, seeing that he 
was the coming man in music, got hold of his compositions 
and disposed of them without consulting him. Thus many 
pieces which he had withheld as unworthy were given to 
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the world, and it was a frequent source of trouble with his 
regular publishers. 

His relations with his brothers throughout his life were 
strained and often turbulent.. The youngest, though 
educated to be a musician, secured a small public position 
through Beethoven’s influence. He was a little mean- 
looking man, with red hair and insecure morals. He fell 
into evil courses, finally married a disreputable woman, 
whom Beethoven called ‘‘The Queen of the Night,’’ and 
when he died, after costing his brother thousands of thalers, 
left him as a legacy the ‘‘nephew Karl,’’ whose weakness 
and ingratitude poisoned the composer’s last days. 

The other brother became an apothecary, and through 
certain transactions during the war amassed a fortune, and 
purchased a fine estate at Gneixendorf. He was a hand- 
some man, but mean and presumptuous. He was fond 
of driving on the Prater with four horses, and had printed 
on his card: Johann van Beethoven, Gutsbesitzer (landed 
proprietor). When once he left one of these cards at his 
brother’s, Ludwig wrote on the other side: Ludwig van 
Beethoven, Hirnbesitzer (brain-proprietor), and returned 
it. Beethoven was fond of his brothers in spite of their 
evil actions. When people urged him to break with them, 
he refused, for he felt strongly the ties of family. In his 
letters to the apothecary he addresses him as Bestes 
Briiderl (dearest little brother), ‘‘Most potent of Landed 
Proprietors,’’ ‘‘Possessor of all the Islands in the Danube 
around Krems,’’ ‘‘Director of the universal Austrian 
pharmacy.’’ 

He was impetuous and quick-tempered, but when once 
the storm had passed no one could be more rueful and 
contrite. He was constantly quarreling with his best 
friends as well as with his brothers, and numberless letters 
of apology are preserved that show the genuine goodness 
of his heart. The truth was, he had an unusually sensitive 
and irritable organization. Those who understood him 
were able to make allowances, but the majority of people 
saw only his eccentric and disagreeable side. 

A still deeper shadow was coming over the great com- 
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poser’s life. The first intimation of it he kept to himself, 
but at last in 1801 he wrote to a friend: ‘‘For two years 
I have avoided almost all society—because I can not tell 
people I am deaf.’’ Again he wrote: ‘‘I have to appear 
as a misanthrope—, who am so little of one!’’ 

The influence of this malady was far-reaching. Deaf 
people are proverbially suspicious. In Beethoven’s case 
it almost preternaturally intensified his mistrust of men. 
At first he rebelled and thought of suicide. But he felt 
that he had a part to play in the world. He wrote during 
that same year, of his joy in work; he even grudged the 
time spent in sleep. At another time, much later, he said, 
“‘No friend have I. I must live by myself alone; but I 
know well that God is nearer to me than to others in my 
art, so I walk fearlessly with Him. I have always known 
Him and understood Him. I have no timidity about my 
music; it can have no ill fate; who understands it must be 
free from all the sorrow which encompasses others.’’ And 
again we find in his diary these pathetic words: ‘‘For 
thee, poor Beethoven, there is no good fortune from with- 
out; thou must create everything in thyself; only in the 
ideal world findest thou delight.’’ 

In 1802, ill and despairing, he went to Heiligenstadt, 
and there wrote that most pathetic of all his letters, his 
‘““Testament,’’ as it is called, describing his condition, and 
his resolve to be patient. He pardons his brothers for all 
they have done, and urges them to teach their children 
virtue, which—and not money—can alone give happiness. 
Here he wrote also his Second Symphony. The path under 
the trees along by the brook where he used to walk is now 
known as Beethoven Street. 

‘‘Beethoven,’’ says Liszt, ‘‘led by his genius, strong as 
a wrestler, melancholy as one disinherited, radiant as a 
messenger from heaven—Beethoven first pointed out the 
transition of our art from the inspired period of its youth 
into the epoch of its first ripeness.’’ ‘‘Beethoven,’’ says 
Riehl, ‘‘brings to an end the classic period of musical art, 
and opens the romantic modern.’’ And says Louis Engel, 
“‘‘Beethoven was the first man, who, building on the sweet 
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traditions of Haydn and Mozart, left the path of the night- 
ingale to soar on the mighty wings of the eagle.”’ 

As often, if not always is the case of innovators, he 
was naturally misunderstood. When the first trios and 
the First Symphony appeared, the conservative critics 
declared that they were ‘‘the confused explosions of a 
talented young man’s over-weening coneeit.’? The Sec- 
ond Symphony was called a monster, a dragon wounded 
to death and unable to die, ‘‘threshing around with 
its tail in impotent rage!’’? Later, Carl Maria von 
Weber declared of the sublime Seventh Symphony, that 
‘the extravagances of this genius have reached their 
non plus ultra, and Beethoven is quite ripe for the mad- 
house !’’ 

The fact that he was deaf gave additional point to the 
criticisms of his enemies, and the innovations that he made 
were regarded as the vagaries of an absolutely deaf man. 
But he who had so strenuously striven to make himself 
perfect in all technique, who had by endless diligence 
remedied the defects of his early education, was sure of 
his ground. In 1803 he exclaimed, ‘‘I am dissatisfied with 
my previous works; from to-day forth I am going to strike 
out into a new path.’’ 

Speaking to his friend Czerny he said, ‘‘I have never 
| thought of writing for fame and honor. What is in my 
| heart must go out, and so write.’’ 

While his deafness caused him to fall aloof from his 
friends, and prevented him from making any of the long 
“‘artistie tours’? which he had planned, and perhaps to a 
certain extent unfitted him for writing for the human voice, 
it was not an unmixed evil. It shut him inte the realm 
of higher harmonies, and it made him better known to 
posterity. As his deafness increased and all the attempts 
of the doctors but made him worse, he fell into the habit 
of keeping little conversation-books for use when he talked 
with visitors. One hundred and thirty-six of these books 
are preserved in Berlin, covering the years between 1819 
and 1827. His replies are often absent, because he an- 
swered orally, but we know intimately ates he was talking 
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and thinking about during all that time; and he kept up a 
voluminous correspondence with his friends. 

Though he was misunderstood, often savagely abused, 
regarded by some as crazy, it must not be supposed that 
he lacked admirers able to follow his dizziest flights. He 
was constantly receiving proofs of consideration. Once 
while he was eating his supper he was delighted by a visit 
’ from an English sea-captain who came to tell him how 
he had enjoyed hearing his symphonies in the East Indies. 
In this respect he was fortunate above his predecessors. 
As Riehl well says, ‘‘Beethoven’s works were often enough 
criticised very badly ; but they were taken notice of as soon 
as they appeared. Haydn’s and Mozart’s works were for 
the most part ignored when they appeared, and that is far 
worse; while Sebastian Bach’s works scarcely appeared at 
all, and that is the worst of all.’’ 

In a certain sense he was a martyr to his time and gen- 
eration, but still more to himself. His behavior was often 
atrocious. In giving lessons to young ladies he would 
sometimes tear the music in pieces and scatter it about the 
floor, or even smash the furniture. Once when playing in 
company there was some interruption. ‘‘I play no longer 
for such hogs,’’ he eried, and left the piano. He once 
called Prince Lobkowitz an ass because a bassoon-player 
happened to be absent. He called Hummel a false dog. 
In Madame Ertmann’s drawing-room he used the snuffers 
for a tooth-pick. And yet he declared that he strove to 
fulfill sacredly all the duties imposed upon him by 
humanity, God, and nature. In the highest sense this was 
true. He was prone to frequent fits of melancholy and 
depression, but when not depressed he was always gay, 
good-humored, full of wit and sarcasm, and ‘“‘cared for 
no man.”’ 

After he settled in Vienna he is known to have made a 
journey to Prag and Leipzig; in 1798 he was in Prag once 
more; once he went to Berlin; in 1812 he was at Teplitz, 
where he met Goethe. The rest of his life was spent in 
‘“‘hateful Vienna’’ or in the immediate vicinity. He was 
passionately fond of the country. Every summer he went 
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to Baden, twelve or fifteen miles from the city, or to some 
other pretty place, and wandered for hours every day 
through the woods. He wrote from Baden: ‘‘My unlucky 
deafness troubles me not here. It is as if every tree around 
me said to me, ‘Holy! holy!’ ’’ -He grows almost lyrical 
in his delight at the ‘‘sweet stillness of the woods.’’ He 
wrote to Theresa von Malfatti: ‘‘How happy I am amid 
bushes and forests, to be able to wander among trees and - 
rocks! No one can love the country as I do!”’ 

It was his habit to rise at daybreak, work till two or 
three, with breakfast and a stroll or two interposed; then 
he would spend the afternoon in the open air, no matter 
what the weather was. He often forgot his dinner-hour 
and even his guests, and dropped into a random restaurant 
where he could get his favorite dinner of fish, and especially 
trout. Old Zelter used to tell how people thought he was 
a fool because he would sometimes go into a restaurant and 
sit for an hour at a time without eating anything, and then 
eall for his bill. 

When he composed, he was fond of pouring cold water 
over his hands, and oftentimes people below him com- 
plained at the deluge of water that soaked through his 
floor. 

He detested giving music-lessons, because it robbed him 
not only of his time but also of his inclination to write, and 
as Dr. Laurencin truly says, his art in and for itself, in 
its highest purity and significance, was the highest thing 
in his spiritual life. He found it trying to have to teach 
even his favorite pupil, the Archduke Rudolf. He often 
spoke bitterly of it, and yet he was very fond of the 
talented prince. 

Owing to his utter lack of practical training in money 
affairs, he was in almost chronic difficulty. He declared 
that anything except mere essentials of living seemed to 
him as theft, but he was endlessly generous to others, al- 
ways thoughtful of his friends. 

In 1808 Jerome Bonaparte, King of Westphalia, made 
him a “‘pretty offer’’ to become his Kapellmeister at Kassel, 
with a salary of six hundred ducats, It was a dangerous 
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temptation, but his freedom was assured by a promise of 
eighteen hundred gulden a year from his friend Prince 
Kinsky, fifteen hundred from the Archduke Rudolf, and 
seven hundred from Prince Lobkowitz. This annuity was 
also a snare. It was paid in paper money, so that it really 
amounted to only about 320 gulden in gold, and everything 
was rising. Shortly afterwards Kinsky was killed, and 
Lobkowitz went into bankruptcy. A lawsuit ensued, and 
after that was settled his income amounted to only about 
six hundred thalers. 

That, together with what he made from his music, would 
have been well enough, had he known how to manage his 
affairs. Once when Spohr went to call on him, not having 
seen him for several days and asked him if he had been 
ill; ‘‘No,’’ replied Beethoven, ‘‘but my boots have; and 
as I have only one pair, I was condemned to house-arrest.’’ 
Not long after he notes in his diary that he has seven pairs 
—one for every day in the week. 

He was always welcome to lodge free of expense at more 
than one noble house, but he found the necessary etiquette 
too irksome. Baron Pronay furnished him one summer 
with luxurious quarters at Hetzendorf, but as the Baron 
insisted on bowing to him whenever they met, Beethoven 
was so annoyed that he took up his lodgings at the house 
of a humble clockmaker. Sometimes he found himself 
burdened with two or three different boarding-places. His 
habitat was often hard to find. When Reichardt visited 
him in 1808, no one in Vienna knew where he was living, 
but he found him at last in a great, bare, lonely room, and 
looking as gloomy as his dwelling—‘‘a strong nature, ex- 
ternally cyclops-like, but right gentle (imnig), warm- 
hearted, and good.’’ 

Friedrich Starke, who had won his confidence and _ be- 
come his nephew’s teacher, was breakfasting with him 
once in 1812, and after the coffee, which Beethoven him- 
self prepared, asked him for a breakfast for heart and soul. 
Beethoven improvised for a while, and then they played 
together the sonata for piano and horn (in F). Beethoven 
transposed the whole piece as he played—not the first time 
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that he had done such a feat. ‘‘The whole,’’ said Starke, 
‘‘was a divine breakfast !’’ 

This same Starke, on another occasion, entered the room 
unannounced, and found the composer in his night-clothes. 
He had soaped his face the night before, and forgotten to 
shave. Perhaps he dreaded to shave, for he always cut 
himself. He was extremely clumsy in his motions, and 
was apt to break anything that he touched. More than 
once he flung his inkstand into his piano, and, oddly 
enough, though he took dancing-lessons (on his first arrival 
at Vienna), he could never dance in time. 

When Beethoven conducted he indulged in all sorts of 
queer gyrations. These grew upon him in later life. Now 
he would vehemently spread out his arms; then when he 
wanted to indicate soft passages, he would bend down 
lower and lower until he would disappear from sight. 
Then as the music grew louder he would emerge, and at 
the fortissimo he would spring up into the air. 

One time when playing a concerto he forgot himself, 
sprang up, and began to direct, and, almost the first thing, 
knocked the two eandles off the piano. The audience 
roared. Beethoven, quite beside himself, began the piece 
again. The director stationed a boy on each side of the 
piano to hold the candles. The same scene was re-enacted. 
One of the boys dodged the outstretched arm. The other, 
interested in the music, did not notice, and received the 
full blow in the face, and fell in a heap, candle and all. 
‘‘The audience,’’ says Siegfried, who conducted, ‘‘broke 
out into a truly bacchanal howl of delight, and Beethoven 
was so enraged that when he started again, he broke half 
a dozen strings at a single chord.’’ 

He played for the last time in publie in April, 1814, 
at a matinée. It was in his glorious trio for piano, violin, 
and ’cello. In private he sometimes ‘‘fantasied”’ as late as 
1822, but he was so deaf that it was painful to those that 
heard him. 

The pathos of his situation often appealed to people 
with such force as to draw tears. When, in 1824, Bee- 
thoven was induced (after much difficulty) by his friends 
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to give his Ninth or Choral Symphony and his great Mass 
—the ‘‘Missa Solemnis’?? in C—in Vienna instead of 
Berlin, and the great audience burst out into thunders of 
applause, he was utterly unconscious of it, and continued 
beating time till the contralto singer induced him to turn 
round and see the demonstrations. When the composer 
- bowed his acknowledgment, ‘‘many an eye was dim with 
tears.’’ 

Beethoven was not much interested in his contempo- 
raneous composers. He was inclined to laugh at them, and 
to take a slightly malicious delight when their works failed. 
Yet he appreciated Hummel, and even Rossini, though he 
considered him a_ scene-painter. He _ over-estimated 
Handel: said he one day, ‘‘He is the greatest composer 
that ever lived,’’ and the great consolation of his dying 
days was the splendid edition of Handel’s works sent to 
him from London. He could not have known much of 
Bach’s works: yet he had an intuition of his greatness; 
he said: ‘‘He ought to be called not Bach [brook], but 
Meer {sea].’’ He once said he dreamed of having in his 
room portraits of Handel, Bach, Mozart, Haydn, and 
Gluck—‘‘to help him to win patience.’’ It will be remem- 
bered that he had the picture of Haydn’s birth-place. 
Gluck seems to have had little influence on his work. 

Yet he was a constant attendant at the theater when 
new operas were given, and he studied the works of Gluck’s 
followers. It was his desire to write operas. He tried as 
early as 1803. In 1805 his Leonore, now know as Fidelio, 
in which conjugal love is apostrophized, was first given. 
It was a most unfortunate time. The French had just 
entered Vienna. Beethoven’s friends were for the most 
part scattered. The philistines who remained and heard it 
declared that never before had anything so incoherent, 
coarse, wild, ear-splitting, been heard! The wonderful 
introduction of the trumpet into the overture was misin- 
terpreted ; it was taken to be a post-horn! 

2In this Mass he has been said to equal Handel in sublimity, Bach 


in artistic building up of voices, Mozart in magical melody: ‘‘ thus 
hath the master plucked a wreath from the unfading stars.’’ 
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Beethoven altered and curtailed it somewhat, and it was 
given two or three times in 1806, and shelved again till 
1814, when he was induced to revise it—‘‘to build up the 
deserted ruins of an old castle,’’ as he expressed it. 

On the morning of the chief rehearsal the new overture 
was expected. Beethoven did not appear. Young Treit- 
schke was sent to make inquiries. He found the composer 
in bed fast asleep, with innumerable sheets of music-paper 
scattered. around. A candle burned out showed that he 
had worked till late. 

The opera proved a brilliant success. Madame Schroder- 
Devrient, then a young girl, made her début init. Nothing 
like her performance had ever been known before. She 
did not act the part, but was the part, ‘‘inspired from the 
first note with immense power.’’- We have a picture of 
Beethoven wrapped in his cloak, with only his glittering 
eyes visible, following her every motion, and afterwards 
coming to congratulate her. 

Young Moscheles was intrusted with the arrangement 
of the piano-forte score, and to this are due many character- 
istic anecdotes. One morning he went to show some pages 
of the transcription ; Beethoven sprang out of bed and went 
to the window in order to look them over. The unusual 
spectacle attracted the street-urchins, who began to hoot 
and point. ‘‘What do they want?’’ asked the master. But 
he threw a dressing-gown over his shoulders. 

When the work was done, Moscheles left it on Beethoven's 
table with the words: ‘‘Finis, with God’s help.’? When 
he got them back, Beethoven had written: ‘‘O man, help 
thyself.’’ 

Beethoven, though nominally a Roman Catholic, was not 
a formalist in religion; thus being a contrast to Mozart and 
Haydn. Haydn, indeed, regarded him as an atheist. He 
was not. He was deeply and truly religious, as is shown by 
frequent expressions in his diary. His favorite quotation 
was from an Ajgyptian inscription: 

“‘T am what is. I am all that is and was and shall be. 
No mortal man hath ever raised my veil,’ This always 
stood on his table. 
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But his lack of interest in the church made his religious 
music less spontaneous than that of his predecessors. To 
be sure, his idea of church music corresponded with Pales- 
trina’s, but he declared that it was ridiculous to imitate 
Palestrina without his spirit and religious intuition. 

His first Mass was composed in 1807 for Prince Ester- 
hazy, and performed at Hisenstadt. The Prince did not 
like it, and when it was ended said in a tone of indiffer- 
ence, ‘‘But, my dear Beethoven, what have you been doing 
now ?”’ 

Beethoven, noticing that Hummel, Esterhazy’s Kapell- 
meister, smiled, was greatly offended; he instantly left the 
palace, and it was some time before he forgave Hummel. 

His second Mass, composed for the installation of his 
pupil Rudolf as Cardinal Archbishop of Olmiitz—in 
March, 1820, was not completed till two years afterwards. 
Of course it was misunderstood and ridiculed. He was 
in advance of his day. It was offered to the various Courts 
of Europe at fifty ducats each. Only six responded. 
Goethe paid no attention to his letter. Cherubini, to whom 
he wrote in a curious mixture of French and German, made 
no answer. Bernadotte, King of Sweden, who had once 
asked Beethoven to write a symphony for Napoleon, was 
silent. George III. of England disregarded his personal 
letter. Even Prince Esterhazy refused to subscribe! 

Beethoven’s brother Kar] died in 1815, and left to him 
the charge of his young son. Beethoven adopted the boy, 
and henceforth all of his energies were turned toward 
making him good, happy, and independent. The story is 
infinitely tragic and pathetic. The nephew had talents, 
but his tastes were low, and all Beethoven’s efforts for his 
well-being failed. He had a lawsuit with the ‘‘Queen of 
Night’”’ over the possession of the boy. The case was mis- 
managed. The Dutch van before his name was supposed 
to indicate nobility like the German von. When the mis- 
take was discovered he was remanded to an inferior court 
in spite of his exclamation, ‘‘Here and here is my nobil- 
ity,’’ pointing to his head and heart. 

Years of trouble with the boy ensued. No wonder that 
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in 1819 ‘‘not a trace of the gladness of life could be seen 
in his face or on his noble brow.’’ That year he wrote: 
“‘T am miser and pauper.’’ For four days running his 
dinner consisted of nothing but crusts and beer! 

This was not because he had no money. During the 
Vienna Congress in 1814, Beethoven had produced for the 
entertainment of the assembled sovereigns several magnifi- 
cent works, including the Seventh Symphony, dedicated 
to the Empress Elizabeth of Russia. She made him a pres- 
ent of two hundred ducats, and this, together with various 
other sums, invested in bonds, amounting to several thou- 
sand dollars, was found after his death. He regarded it 
as a trust fund for his nephew, and rather than touch it he 
would have starved to death! He usually got from thirty 
to forty ducats for a sonata. But he was like a child in 
regard to business matters, and the disorder which always 
reigned in his apartments, described again and again by 
those who visited him, obtained also in his finances, and 
caused him endless misery. His brothers did nothing to 
relieve him. It has been even suspected that the Landed 
Proprietor, who is sometimes known as the pseudo-brother, 
took advantage of it to feather his own nest. 

When his nephew was seventeen he came home to his 
uncle, and speedily began a course of dissipation, which 
ended in his expulsion from the university, and finally in 
his attempted suicide. He was ordered by the police to 
leave Vienna, and Beethoven took him to his brother’s 
estate at Gneixendorf in October, 1826. 

It was a melancholy visit, though Beethoven, engrossed 
in writing his last quartets, and thus living in a realm 
apart, was oblivious of discomforts and of men. He wan- 
dered about the fields, shouting and gesticulating, now 
taken for a madman, now for a servant, searing oxen and 
children and superstitious peasants. His brother’s wife 
insulted him; his niggardly brother threatened to charge 
him for board; and finally after a violent quarrel, resulting 
from Beethoven’s insisting that Johann should make Karl 
his heir, he quitted the place on a chilly December day, in 
a cart, his brother having refused him his closed carriage. 
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Overtaken by a storm, the composer caught cold, and re- 
turned to Vienna suffering with inflammation of the lungs. 
Two eminent doctors were called, but refused their services. 
Karl, the ne’er-do-well, left his sick uncle, and went to play 
billiards! 

The illness thus neglected resulted in dropsy, and he had 
to be tapped. With the grim humor characteristic of him, 
he compared the doctor to Moses striking the rock, and ex- 
claimed, ‘‘Better water from the belly than from the pen!’’ 

It has been a cause of wonder that Beethoven on his 
death-bed was so neglected by his aristocratic friends; and 
it has never been explained why the Cardinal Bishop 
Rudolf, to whom he had been such a faithful and self- 
sacrificing teacher, did not fly to his aid. Great was the 
indignation in Vienna, when it was too late, to know that 
the last days of the ‘‘greatest composer of the century”’ 
had to be eased by a gift from the London Philharmonic 
Society of a hundred pounds sterling. 

It was undoubtedly true, as some one wrote in one of the 
papers: ‘‘Only a word of Beethoven’s necessities was 
needed, and thousands would have rushed to his aid.’’ The 
truth was, it had been known for some time that Beethoven 
was in failing health, and no sudden end was anticipated. 
It was also true that Beethoven was to a certain extent 
forgotten in Vienna, where Rossini, ‘‘the swan of Pesaro,’’ 
had become the idol of the day. 

Among the last to call upon him was Schubert. Schu- 
bert’s friend, the composer Hiittenbrenner, was with him 
when he died. It was on the twenty-sixth day of March, 
1827. The ground was white with snow. The master lay 
unconscious, but suddenly a vivid flash of lightning was 
followed by a tremendous crash of thunder. He opened his 
eyes, raised his right hand, and with clinched fist gazed 
up with a long, threatening look. Then his hand fell, his 
eyes half closed: ‘‘Not another breath, not another heart- 
beat. The spirit of the great master had passed from this 
false world to the kingdom of truth. I closed his half-shut 
eyes, and kissed them; then kissed his forehead, mouth and 
hands. At my request, Frau van Beethoven cut off a lock 
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of his hair, and gave it to me as a sacred relic of Bee- 
thoven’s dying hour.”’ 

Beethoven’s funeral was long remembered. Eight com- 
posers bore his remains. A large number of artists and 
musicians marched with torches. A crowd of thirty thou- 
sand people gathered to see the solemn procession. 

Countless anecdotes are told of Beethoven’s eccentrici- 
ties. Many of them are fables. But in spite of all the 
myths that have gathered around him, we have an excellent 
and truthful knowledge of his personality, and his person- 

’ ality is more interesting than his biography. He was un- 
: jeompromisingly honest. He was a passionate lover of the 
‘truth. He even dismissed an over-zealous housekeeper, 
who, in order to spare him some annoyance, told an un- 
truth. When expostulated with, he replied, ‘‘ Whoever tells 
a lie is not clean-hearted, and such a person cannot cook a 
clean meal!”’ 

He loved freedom. His freedom of speech was extraor- 
dinary; but though he liked to talk polities, he was not 
troubled by the police. He was a privileged character. His 
independence was shown in a thousand ways. When 
Napoleon made himself Emperor, he destroyed the dedica- 
tion of the Heroic Symphony, and made it general: ‘‘To 
celebrate the memory of a great man.’’ But the funeral- 
march was Napoleon’s! Though he held his head high, and 
regarded himself as the equal of princes, and was not afraid 
even of Goethe’s pride, he was humble. His customary 
answer to the salutation, ‘‘ How goes it?’’ was: ‘‘As well as 
a poor musician can!’’ In a letter to Amalie von Seebold, 
who took such a motherly interest in him, he speaks of him- 
self as ‘‘smallest of all men.’’ He calls himself pupil of 
Salieri, who taught him something of Italian. 

Deploring his early lack of education, he took pains to 
read great books. He knew something of Latin and wrote 
letters in not altogether idiomatic French and English. In 
spite of his uncouthness, he gave the impression of being 
cultivated. 

He was never married, but he had several ‘‘affairs’’ which 
he would have gladly brought to the point of marriage. 
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In July, 1817, he wrote: ‘‘But love! only love can give thee 
a happier life. O God! let me find her—the one at last— 
who shall strengthen me in virtue.’’ And there ean be little 
doubt that only untoward circumstances prevented him 
from marrying the lovely Countess Giulietta Guicciardi, to 
whom he dedicated the famous Moonlight Sonata. 

When he died he left a number of works in embryo. One 
was the Tenth Symphony, which was intended to contain in 
the adagio an ecclesiastical song, in the allegro the festival 
of Dionysos, for Beethoven had the idea that music was a 
higher revelation than all wisdom and philosophy; and 
‘*T,’’ said he to Bettina Brentano, Goethe’s friend, ‘‘am the 
Dionysos who will press out this glorious wine,’’ the cult 
of Dionysos seeming to him to imply all the tragedy of life. 

The list of Beethoven’s works and the order of their 
appearance may be easily found. This is not the place to 
discuss them, or to give a criticism of their greatness. 

We have only sought to picture the man in his rugged 
simplicity, his tragic sensitiveness, his brusque honesty, his 
sublime purity. Under the rough exterior beat the warm 
and generous heart. Take him all in all, in spite of his 
faults, he was a man whom one can not help pitying, 
respecting, admiring, and loving. 


LOUIS SPOHR 
(1784-1859) 


‘‘Spohr,’’ says one of his eritics, ‘‘was a master who, 
during a period critical for its individual and national 
development, led German art with courage and lofty ideal- 
ism, in the right direction, and preserved it from harm.’’ 

The career of Spohr offers a decided contrast to those of 
most of the great musicians. He found appreciation wher- 
ever he went. He was singularly happy in his domestic 
relations. Success crowned him, and after a long life he 
died full of honors—almost an autocrat of German music. 

His grandfather was a clergyman in the district of 
Hildesheim, where grew the famous ever-blossoming roses. 
His father, Karl Heinrich, to escape punishment at school, 
ran away at the age of sixteen; and, after an adventurous 
life, succeeded in establishing himself as a physician at 
Brunswick, where he married the daughter of the pastor 
of the Aegydian Church. The young couple resided at the 
parsonage. Here Ludwig, or Louis, was born on April 5, 
1784. ‘Two years later his father became district physician 
and ultimately Oberappellationsgerichtsrat, or Judge of 
Appeals, at Seesen, where four brothers and a sister were 
born. 

Both parents were musical, so that Louis’s feeling and 
love for the art were early awakened. When he was four, 
a terrific thunderstorm came up. The house grew dark. 
The rain poured down. The boy sat in a corner troubled 
and frightened. But soon the clouds lifted; the deep organ- 
tone of the thunder sounded far in the distance; the sun 
burst forth, and the room was flooded with light. A little 
bird hanging in the window broke forth in song, and 
Spohr’s young heart was filled with strange emotion. It 
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was the awakening of the spirit of music. The same year 
he began to sing duets with his mother. His father bought 
him a violin, on which, without instruction, he tried to 
“‘pick out’’ the melodies that he heard. Soon afterwards, 
he took lessons from a Herr Riemenschneider, and was 
allowed to share in the evening music. With his father and 
mother he played trios for flute, piano, and violin. 

An émigré, named Dufour, came to Seesen in 1790, and 
supported himself by giving lessons in music and French. 
Under his direction Louis wrote some violin duets, which 
the two executed together to the delight of their friends. 
His father long preserved these youthful effusions, which 
were naturally full of mistakes in musical grammar and 
yet were not wholly formless or unmelodious. As a reward 
he was presented with a gala-dress, consisting of a crimson 
jacket with steel buttons, yellow breeches, and laced boots 
with tassels. 

Dufour, astonished at the lad’s ability and rapid prog- 
ress, urged his parents to make him a musician instead of 
a doctor; and it was decided to send him to Brunswick, 
where he might receive more thorough instruction. 

A difficulty stood in the way. He could not go until he 
was confirmed, and according to a law in that Duchy con- 
firmation could not be granted before the age of fourteen. 
Accordingly, he was given over to the charge of his grand- 
father at Woltershausen. The kindly but strict old minis- 
ter did not approve of the plan but taught his grandson 
religion and other things, and let him walk throughout the 
winter twice a week to Alefeld, where the precentor helped 
him with his music. Halfway stood an old mill, where he 
often stopped and played to the miller’s wife, who liked to 
treat him to coffee, cake, and fruit. 

At Brunswick he boarded in the family of a rich baker, 
and studied the violin with Kammermusikus Kunisch and 
harmony with an old organist named Hartung. ‘‘The 
latter,’’ says Spohr in his autobiography, ‘‘corrected his 
essays in composition so unmercifully, and scratched out 
so many ideas which to him seemed sublime, that he lost all 
desire to submit anything further to him,”’ 
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Lessons in theory were soon ended, owing to Hartung’s 
illness. Henceforth in this department of his art Spohr 
was left to his own guidance. By reading works on har- 
mony, and studying scores, he learned to write correctly, 
and even appeared at a Katharine school concert with an 
original composition for the violin. 

Shortly afterwards he was invited to take part at some 
subscription concerts, and was mightily pleased with his 
first honorarium as an artist. He also sang soprano in the 
perambulations of the school chorus through the town. 

The best violinist of the Brunswick orchestra was the 
director Maucourt. With him Spohr studied for nearly a 
year, until his father, finding the expenses of his growing 
family too great, determined to send him to Hamburg, for 
the purpose of giving concerts there. 

Provided with several letters of introduction he went 
‘full of hopes and high spirits,’’ ready to conquer the 
world. But he found that the possession of a great name, 
or else of considerable means, was necessary to get a hear- 
ing in the big, busy city; and, moreover, it was Summer, 
and most of the influential people were at their country 
residences. All this he learned of Professor Biisching, the 
head of the commercial college where his father had taught 
when a youth. 

Young Spohr was so discouraged that he packed up his 
violin and sent it back to Brunswick, whither he himself 
returned on foot. At first he was cast down by the thought 
that his enterprising father would reproach him for his 
lack of energy; then the thought struck him that the Duke 
of Brunswick had once played the violin, and would per- 
haps recognize his ability. 

He accordingly wrote a petition, and, waiting for a good 
opportunity, handed it to the Duke in person as he was 
walking in the palace park. The Duke read it, and asked 
him a few questions which he answered with characteristic 
readiness. He was commanded to repair to the palace at 
eleven the next morning. The groom addressed him in a 
supercilious manner, but announced him. Spohr was so 
indignant that he burst forth: ‘‘Your serene Highness, 
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your servant insults me. I must protest earnestly against 
being addressed in such a way!”’ 

The Duke was greatly amused, and assured him that the 
groom should not offend again. 

It was arranged for Spohr to play at the next concert in 
the Duchess’s apartments. The Duchess was more fond of 
ombre than of music; and usually at her concerts a thick 
carpet was spread to deaden the sound, and the orchestra 
were bidden to play as softly as possible. This time, how- 
ever, cards were banished, and the Duke himself was pres- 
ent. 

Spohr played his best, knowing that his fate depended 
or it. After he had finished, the Duke patted him on the 
shoulder, and said, ‘‘You have talent; I will take care of 
you.’’ 

Thus in August, 1799, he was appointed kammermusikus, 
with a salary of a hundred thalers a year and the duty of 
playing at Court-concerts and at the theater. From that 
time forth he was enabled to pay his own way, and even to 
help his brother Ferdinand obtain a musical education. 

The Duke kept watch over his progress and was often 
present at the concerts when he was announced to play 
some new work. One time when the Duke was not present, 
and the game of ombre was in full swing, he tried a new 
violin-concerto of his own, and forgot the Duchess’s pro- 
hibition. While he was playing with the greatest zeal, a 
lackey suddenly arrested his arm and whispered: 

‘‘Her Grace sends me to order you not to scrape away 
so furiously.”’ 

Spohr played louder than ever, which resulted in his 
receiving a rebuke from the court marshal. He complained 
to the Duke, who laughed heartily and then asked him 
which of the great violinists of the day he would prefer as 
a teacher. Spohr immediately named Viotti, called ‘‘the 
father of modern violin-playing,’’ who was then living in 
London. Viotti, who had discovered that the English liked 
wine better than music, wrote back that he had become a 
merchant and could not receive any pupils. 

The next application was made to Ferdinand Eck of 
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Paris; but he too refused to take any pupils, having mar- 
ried a rich countess with whom he lived on the fat of the 
land. He suggested his brother, Francis Eck, who was then 
traveling through Germany. Francis Eck came to Bruns- 
wick, played at Court; and it was arranged for Spohr to 
accompany him on his artistic tour as a pupil for a year, 
the Duke paying for the instruction and half of the travel- 
ing expenses. 

They set forth in April, 1802, and reached St. Petersburg 
toward the end of December. Spohr’s diary and auto- 
biography give interesting pictures of their journey and 
adventures. 

At Hamburg, he lost his heart to a charming Fraulein 
Liitgens, who, though only thirteen, was a born coquette. 
She had curly hair, bright brown eyes, and a dazzling white 
neck. Spohr, whose allegiance was divided between paint- 
ing and music, made a miniature likeness of her; but her 
coquetry spoiled for him all the pleasure of her acquaint- 
ance. 

At Strelitz, where they spent the summer, he worked 
assiduously with Eck, who took great pains with him. 
Their relations were those of friends and comrades, rather 
than teacher and scholar. Here Spohr finished his first 
violin-coneerto. During an illness which overtook Eck, 
Spohr became acquainted with two beautiful young women, 
who for a time deceived him as to their real character. It 
was a romantic and rather pathetic adventure, though it 
ended without any serious consequences. 

Spohr, who was a handsome man.of gigantic frame and 
herculean constitution, was extremely attractive to the fair 
sex, and his own feelings, though kept under excellent con- 
trol, were easily excited. He says himself, ‘‘The young 
artist from his earliest youth was very susceptible to female 
beauty, and already when a boy he fell in love with every 
pretty woman.’’ 

At Mitava, Spohr played for the first time in the pres- 
ence of his teacher, and in his place. Eck had been re- 
quested to accompany a young pianist in one of Beethoven’s 
violin-sonatas ; but, not being a ready reader, refused, 
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Spohr offered to take the part, and his skill at sight- 
reading stood him in good service. They stayed at Mitava 
till December, and Spohr had then the opportunity of hear- 
ing for the first time many masterpieces by Mozart and 
Beethoven. 

The journey from Narva, where the governor detained 
them to play at an evening party, to Petersburg, occupied 
six days and five nights. The contrast between the mag- 
nificent city In all its winter gayety, and the sordid huts 
which they had seen on their long and monotonous journey, 
greatly impressed him. 

At Petersburg, Eck so pleased the Empress that he was 
engaged as solo-violinist in the Imperial Orchestra, at a 
salary of thirty-five hundred rubles. Spohr made the ac- 
quaintance of all the famous musicians, including the Irish- 
man John Field and the Italian Clementi—who at that 
time were reaping a golden harvest at the Russian capital. 
He heard also the strange, crazy violinist Titz, and the 
forty hornists of the Imperial orchestra, who had each only 
one note to blow. They played an overture by Gluck ‘‘ with 
a rapidity and exactness which would have been hard for 
stringed instruments.’’ Spohr adds: ‘‘The adagio of the 
overture was more effective than the allegro, for it must be 
always unnatural to execute such quick passages with these 
living organ-pipes, and one could not help thinking of the 
thrashings which they must have received.’’ 

At a performance of Haydn’s Seasons the orchestra con- 
sisted of seventy violins. Spohr was present during the 
festivities of carnival, ‘‘the mad week’’ as it was called. 
He describes the snow mountains and the breaking up of 
the ice in the Neva. He was in Petersburg also at the time 
of the jubilee commemorating the founding of the city by 
Peter the Great. 

In June, Spohr took leave of his beloved teacher, whom 
he was destined never to see again, and in company with 
Leveque, the director of an orchestra of serfs belonging to 
a Russian noble, set sail for Liibeck. They were greatly 
buffeted by contrary winds, and the trying voyage lasted 
three weeks. 
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Shortly after his return, he played at a concert before 
the Duke and a numerous audience, and was so over- 
whelmed with applause that he remembered it always as 
one of the happiest days of his life. He was appointed first 
violin with an additional salary of two thousand thalers. 

In January, 1804, Spohr started for Paris with his friend 
Bencke, intending to give concerts there. Just as they were 
entering Gottingen he discovered that his trunk had been 
stolen from the back of the carriage. It contained not only 
his manuscripts, his clothes and linen, and a considerable 
sum of money, but—most precious of all—a splendid Guar- 
nerius violin, which one of his admirers had presented to 
him in Petersburg. It was never recovered. The next day 
the police found an empty trunk and violin-case in a field. 
Only the bow remained, clinging to the cover of the case. 

Imagine Spohr’s despair! But he was of a sunny and 
philosophic disposition. He borrowed a Stainer violin of 
an acquaintance, and gave his first concert outside of 
Brunswick. The story of the lost violin helped to fill the 
hall, and he had excellent success; but he was obliged to 
give up the ‘‘artistic tour.’’ Not even the best violin in 
Brunswick, which the Duke’s munificence enabled him to 
purchase, could take the place of the perfect instrument 
which he had lost. 

The next autumn he started on a new tour through Ger- 
many. At Leipzig, he selected one of Beethoven’s new quar- 
tets to play at a private party ; but the music was altogether 
too fine for the audience. Before he left town, however, 
he was enabled to make the Beethoven quartets really 
understood and popular. 

His concerts at Leipzig established his reputation 
throughout Germany. The Councillor Rochlitz wrote in 
his musical journal that Herr Spohr might doubtless take 
rank among the most eminent violinists of the day. 

At Berlin, Spohr first heard the young Meyerbeer, then 
only thirteen, who was exciting so much attention by his 
wonderful execution on the pianoforte. Spohr had mean- 
time lost his heart again to the beautiful Rosa Alberghi, 
who had sung in several of his concerts; she had accom- 
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panied him with her mother to Berlin. Rosa more than 
reciprocated his passion; but though, as he said, ‘‘she was 
an amiable, unspoiled girl, richly endowed by nature,’’ her 
education had been somewhat neglected, and her bigoted 
devotion to her own Church repelled him. He therefore 
avoided a declaration, and when they bade each other fare- 
well, he had so schooled himself that he did not lose his self- 
control, while Rosa burst into tears, flung herself into his 
arms, and pressed into his hands a card with the letter R 
worked upon it with thread made of her raven black tresses. 

When Rosa with her mother afterwards spent a few days 
with Spohr’s parents, and confessed her love for the young 
musician, they took it for granted that the two were be- 
trothed, and were very indignant at Spohr’s letter denying 
it. His father declared he was a fool to refuse such a 
charming girl. 

She afterwards entered a convent. 

In June, 1805, Spohr was invited to Gotha to play at a 
concert in celebration of the Duchess’s birthday. His play- 
ing so delighted Baron von Leibnitz, the musical intendant, 
and the Duchess, that in spite of his youth, he was imme- 
diately appointed concert-director to the Ducal Court with 
a salary of about five hundred thalers. 

At Gotha, where his engagement opened most auspi- 
ciously, he became acquainted with the charming Dorette 
Scheidler, who was a skilled performer on the harp and 
piano. She also played the violin, but Spohr was old- 
fashioned in his notions, and considered it an instrument 
unsuited for women. She therefore relinquished the prac- 
tice of it. He wrote for her a concerted sonata for violin 
and harp, which they practiced together. ‘‘Those were 
happy hours,’’ writes Spohr. One day after they had 
played it before the court, and were driving home, he found 
courage to say, ‘‘Shall we not thus play together for life?’’ 
This seems to be a stock-phrase for musicians in love! 

She burst into tears and sank into his arms. Then he led 
her to her mother, who gave them her blessing in the proper 
and conventional manner. 

They were married in the Palace Chapel, and thus began 
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a happy and congenial union which lasted for almost thirty 
years. ; 

The principal events of this period were connected with 
the concert-tours which they undertook together almost 
every year, everywhere meeting with brilliant success. Thus 
in 1812, the same year in which he composed his sacred 
oratorio, The Last Judgment, they went to Leipzig, Prag, 
and Vienna; in 1816 they visited Switzerland, and went to 
Italy where they spent many months; in 1820 they made 
their first journey to England, and Dorette played for the 
last time on the harp; from that time forth she devoted 
herself to the pianoforte. 

In 1813 Spohr was induced by Count Palffy to accept a 
three-years’ engagement as leader and director of the or- 
chestra in the theater ‘‘An der Wien,’’ at a salary more 
than three times what both he and his wife received at 
Gotha. Through the Count’s munificence he was enabled 
to engage excellent artists, and soon his orchestra was re- 
garded as the best in Vienna if not in Germany. This posi- 
tion gave him also opportunity to carry out his ambition 
of writing an opera—a task which he had already several 
times attempted, but without satisfying his ideal. The 
young poet, Theodor Korner, had agreed to furnish him 
with a libretto, but this plan was interrupted by Korner’s 
sudden departure from Vienna to fight and to die for his 
country, the victim of patriotism and unrequited love. 

A poet by the name of Bernard offered him a version of 
Faust, and Spohr composed the music in less than four 
months. It was immediately accepted by Count Palffy, but 
owing to later disagreements was not produced in Vienna 
for some years. It afterwards became popular throughout 
Germany, but is now seldom given, having been superseded 
by Gounod’s more poetic work. 

One of Spohr’s great admirers, Herr von Tost, immedi- 
ately struck a curious bargain with him which was to last 
for three years. Herr Tost was anxious to be admitted to 
the musical society of Vienna. He agreed to pay Spohr 
thirty ducats for the exclusive possession of any new quar- 
tet, and proportional sums for more complicated pieces. 
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At the end of the three years the manuscripts were to be 
returned to the composer. Spohr was thus enabled to get 
considerable ready money and furnish his new house luxuri- 
ously, and Herr von Tost was soon seen everywhere in 
Vienna with his portfolio of quartets. Unfortunately he 
soon lost his money, and the arrangement came to an end. 

During Spohr’s stay in Vienna he became acquainted 
with Beethoven, who often visited at his house, and was 
“very friendly with Dorette and the children.’’ Spohr 
says that his opinions regarding music were always so de- 
cided as to admit of no contradiction. Fond as Spohr was 
of ‘‘the poor deaf maestro’s’’ earlier compositions, he was 
unable to relish his later works, including even the Fifth 
(C-minor) Symphony, which he declared ‘‘did not form a 
classic whole.’? The Ninth Symphony he regarded as so 
trivial that he could not understand how such a genius 
could have written it! 

Count Palffy proved to be a disagreeable patron, and 
threw all sorts of difficulties and annoyances in Spohr’s 
way, so he terminated his engagement at the end of the 
second year. One of his experiences during his stay in 
Vienna he relates vividly in his autobiography. It was 
during the great inundation of 1814. His house was situ- 
ated on the banks of the Wien River, and the water rose 
almost to the second story. He spent the night composing 
a song, and occasionally went to the piano. His landlord’s 
family were on the floor above engaged in prayer, and were 
much disturbed at what they called ‘‘the Christless singing 
and playing of the Lutheran heretic!’’ Yet both Catholic 
and heretic escaped, and the world was richer by a song! 

The summer following his departure from Vienna he 
spent in Silesia at the mansion of Prince von Carolath. It 
was a very formal but pleasant existence, and when the 
Prince, who was a devoted Free Mason, though Free- 
masonry was then against the law, discovered that Spohr 
also belonged to the order, he almost embarrassed him with 
attentions. 

Spohr describes his Italian tour with much enthusiasm, 
though he found little to praise in the domain of music. 
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At Venice he met the famous wizard of the violin, the 
strange and mysterious Paganini. He tried in vain to 
induce him to play to him alone. Paganini refused, saying 
hig style was calculated for the general public only, which 
confirmed Spohr in his impression that the other was a 
trickster. But they met in a public competition in 1816, and 
Spohr carried off the honors. Spohr himself played in a 
concert at Milan, and was hailed as one of the first of living 
violinists, even superior to Paganini himself—‘‘the first of 
singers on the violin.’’ 

Spohr’s expenses in Italy were large, as he had his whole 
family with him, and they had frequent illnesses, and more- 
over they indulged in many excursions. At Rome he gave 
a concert which relieved their pressing necessities; but 
when they reached Geneva in the spring of 1817 their funds 
were completely exhausted, and for the first time in his life 
Spohr found himself compelled to pawn some of his valu- 
ables. Pastor Gerlach, however, came to his aid, and ad- 
vanced what money he needed, and even refused to take as 
security a diamond tiara presented to his wife by the Queen 
of Bavaria. 

These meager days, caused by the prevailing famine, did 
not last long. Their tour took them even into Holland, 
where they had abundant receipts. When they reached 
Amsterdam, Spohr was recalled to Germany by an offer to 
become Director of Music at Frankfurt. Here there was 
unfortunately a yearly deficit, and the directors had to 
practice economy, but Spohr succeeded in getting his 
Faust, for which he wrote a new aria, brought out with 
good success. He also wrote his opera Zelmira and Azor, 
and began one on The Black Huntsman, which he gen- 
erously abandoned when he found that Weber was engaged 
on the same subject. Yet the Freischiitz did not appear 
till 1820. 

Spohr’s connection with the Frankfurt theater was 
brought to a close in about two years, by the obstinacy and 
penuriousness of the president of the directors, a merchant 
named Leers, who put all sorts of obstacles in his way. 
Spohr was not sorry to be free again, and immediately 
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made arrangements to go to London, where he was already 
engaged for the concerts of the Philharmonic Society. 

In London, which he reached after an extremely boister- 
ous passage, Spohr created a great sensation by appearing 
in the street in a red waistcoat. It was shortly after the 
ceath of George III., and a general mourning had been 
officially ordered. He narrowly escaped a pelting from the 
street Arabs. 

At the first concert by special permission he played 
his own composition. He passed the ordeal triumphantly. 
At a subsequent concert he was required to direct, and he 
created another sensation by beating time with a baton 
instead of leading with violin in hand, as had hitherto been 
the case. During this visit Spohr laid the foundation for 
his popularity in England, which was increased by every 
subsequent visit. 

On his way back he made a trip to Paris, where the 
famous violinist Kreutzer (now remembered only by the 
fact that Beethoven dedicated a sonata to him!) was en- 
joying great vogue as a composer of ballet-music. During 
his two months’ visit Spohr played much in private, and 
gave a public concert which was successful, though, on 
account of his standing on his dignity, and refusing to 
solicit good notices, the press the next day was inclined to 
be critical. 

In order to complete the musical education of his daugh- 
ters, Spohr determined to remove to Dresden; but he was 
scarcely settled in his new apartments before Carl Maria 
von Weber, who had received an offer to go to Cassel as 
Kapellmeister at the new theater, and did not care to accept 
it, offered to recommend him in his place. It is a matter 
of history that the State revenues of Cassel were largely 
the result of the sale of the Hessian soldiers to the British 
during our Revolutionary War! 

Thus it was that Spohr became engaged by the new 
Elector William II., at a life-salary of two thousand thalers 
and certain artistic privileges. 

The new engagement began on the first day of January, 
1822, and continued with unbroken activity till he was pen- 
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sioned by the Elector of Hesse-Cassel in November, 1857—~ 
a remarkably long term of service. 

For the Court theater he wrote his operas of Jessonda in 
1823, The Mountain Sprite in 1825, Pietro von Albano in 
1827, The Alchymist (from .the story by Washington 
Irving) in 1830, and his Crusaders in 1844. He was instru- 
mental in founding the Society of St. Cecilia, of which the 
song-writer Curschman was one of the leading lights. At 
the invitation of Rochlitz of Leipzig, who sent him the text, 
Spohr wrote for this society his oratorio The Last Judg- 
ment, which afterwards entirely supplanted the earlier 
oratorio on the same subject. It was sung on Good Friday, 
1826, with great success, before an audience of more than 
two thousand persons, and it was shortly afterwards given 
at the Rhenish festival at Diisseldorf, where it had to be 
repeated. 

In February, 1831, Spohr celebrated his silver wedding 
with interesting music performed in a new music-room 
which he had built on his suburban place near the Cologne 
Gate. The same year he finished his great treatise on the 
study of the violin (Die Violin-Schule), by which it was 
thought at the time he would ‘‘insure eternal celebrity and 
add a new and beautiful leaf to the laurel wreath that 
encireled his brow.’’ 

The following year began a series of petty annoyances 
from the new Elector of Hesse-Cassel, who at first tried to 
close the theater and dismiss all the singers, actors, and 
musicians. Spohr insisted on his rights, and in this he was 
supported by most of his colleagues and succeeded in main- 
taining their position. The Prince afterward seemed to 
take pleasure in opposing Spohr’s interests, and refused to 
give him leave of absence even when his application was 
indorsed by the royal house of England. These were mere 
minor annoyances, however. 

In 1834 his wife died; but the gallant composer, while he 
still thought ‘‘with bitter sadness of the moment when he 
pressed the last kiss on her brow,’’ within two years mar- 
ried Marianne, the eldest daughter of Councillor Pfeiffer 
of Cassel, who proved to be a partner such as he desired— 
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“one capable of taking an interest in his musical labors.’’ 
The Prince, who bore Pfeiffer ill-will owing to the part he 
had played in the first Hessian parliament, tried to inter- 
fere with the marriage, and gave his consent only at the 
last moment, at the same time requiring the bride to give a 
bond waiving all claim to a pension. 

The year after his marriage Spohr proposed to give a great 
music-festival at Cassel, and perform among other things 
Mendelssohn’s oratorio of St. Paul and his own oratorio of 
The Last Judgment. After nearly all arrangements had 
been made, the Prince refused to allow it to take place dur- 
ing Whitsuntide, nor would he permit any scaffolding to be 
erected in the church, ‘‘as it would be unbecoming in the 
vicinity of the burial-vaults of the Electoral family !’’ 

Neither would he permit St. Paul to be given on Whit- 
sunday for the benenfit of a relief-fund. Consequently the 
whole scheme fell through. Afterwards, when he had prac- 
ticed the choruses of Bach’s Passion Music for long months, 
and had it all ready for performance on Good Friday, the 
Prince again refused his permission, and yielded only when 
a clergyman certified that the music was ‘‘perfectly fitted 
for the church and the day.’’ 

He was so annoyed by such vexations as these that he 
almost decided to accept an appointment offered him as 
director of the Prag Conservatory. Owing to his wife’s 
grief at leaving her friends he resisted the temptation. 

Strange as it may seem, Spohr was at first a great ad- 
mirer of Wagner, and Wagner, on his side, was delighted 
with ‘‘the honorable, genuine old man,’’ as he called him. 
He produced Der Fliegende Hollinder (The Flying Dutch- 
man), and wrote that he considered Wagner ‘‘the most 
gifted of all the dramatic composers of the day.’’ What 
he would have thought of Wagner’s later innovations is a 
question. He himself was to a certain extent an innovator, 
and liked to try new inventions and give odd titles, though 
he could never disguise his own musical physiognomy. 
Robert Schumann, speaking of his so-called Historie Sym- 
phony, said: ‘‘Napoleon once went to a masked ball, but 
before he had been in the room a few moments, he folded 
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his arms in his well-known attitude. ‘The Emperor! The 
Emperor!’ ran through the assembly. Just so, through the 
disguises of the symphony, one kept hearing ‘Spohr! 
Spohr!’ spoken in every corner of the room.”’ 

In 1843 Spohr was invited to.England to conduct his 
new oratorio The Fall of Babylon, at the Norwich festival. 
The Prince refused his consent in spite of the application 
of Lord Aberdeen and the Duke of Cambridge, who asked 
it as a personal favor, while the inhabitants of Norwich sent 
an immense petition. During his vacation, however, he 
went to London, and conducted it there with great success. 
The whole audience rose spontaneously from their seats to 
salute him. The Queen received him, and Prince Albert 
and the King of the Belgians were very polite to him. At 
a Sunday concert given in his honor, all the works per- 
formed were by him, and included his three double quar- 
tets—the only ones at that time that had ever been written. 

In 1844, Spohr, who had been the recipient of distin- 
euished honors mm Paris and in his native town of Bruns- 
wick (where he conducted his Fall of Babylon in the church 
in which he had been baptized sixty years before), was 
invited to a great musical festival in New York City. His 
daughter Emily had already come to this country, and he 
would have been glad to accept, but the journey was too 
long and hazardous for a man of his age. 

In 1847 occurred the twenty-fifth anniversary of Spohr’s 
directorship of the Cassel theater and the day was cele- 
brated with extraordinary festivities: serenades, con- 
gratulatory addresses, musical performances, and the 
presentation of laurel crowns and eostly gifts? Even the 
Prince who had just forbidden him to direct his oratorio 
at Vienna, though the request was countersigned by Met- 
ternich, gave him a higher official position. 

The same year Mendelssohn’s death occurred, and Spohr 
commemorated it by a festival in which the St. Cecilia 
Society sang twelve characteristic choruses by Bach, Hin- 


1This occasion gave rise to Spohr’s autobiography, which he 
brought down to 1888, 
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del, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Hauptmann, Mendelssohn, 
and Spohr. 

The year 1848, as every one knows, was full of revolu- 
tionary excitement. Spohr felt its influence. The excite- 
ment of politics was not favorable for composition, yet he 
wrote his great sextet significant of ‘‘the glorious uprising 
of the nations, for the liberty, unity, and grandeur of Ger- 
many.”’ 

The following year, during his convalescence from a 
severe fall on the ice, he wrote his ninth symphony, called 
the Seasons, and later his seventh string-quintet 

In the summer of 1852 he started on his vacation-tour 
through Italy without leave of absence. He arrived at 
Cassel before his vacation was finished but was fined five 
hundred and fifty thalers for ‘‘the bold stroke,’’ on which 
his friends had congratulated himso warmly. Such was the 
treatment which a man of Spohr’s fame received from a 
petty prince who is known now only for having had Spohr 
in his employ. 

In 1856 Spohr wrote his thirty-fourth and thirty-fifth 
quartets, but they did not satisfy him, and he would not 
allow them to be published; it was the same with a new 
symphony, which seemed to him unworthy of his reputa- 
tion. 

The year that Spohr was pensioned, and retired to pri- 
vate life, he had the misfortune to fall and break his left 
arm. Though the bone knit remarkably well, he had no 
more strength to play his beloved Stradivarius, and it was 
laid aside forever. He tried in vain to compose a requiem. 
The fountain of harmony was sealed to him, but he suc- 
ceeded in composing music to one of Goethe’s loveliest 
songs. This was his last composition. 

He kept up to the end his generous instruction of tal- 
ented young pupils, for which, like Liszt later, he would 
receive no compensation. No less than one hundred and 
eighty-seven pupils, many of whom became famous, called 
him master. 

Toward the end of his life he still undertook short trips, 
and enjoyed as always natural scenery and the friendly 
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intercourse with kindred spirits; but he began to find the 
excitement too much for him. 

On the twenty-second of October, 1859, this ‘‘elegiac 
soul,’’ as he has been called, quietly breathed his last, sur- 
rounded by his children and nephews to whom he had been 
such a loving friend. 

Few men were ever more honored in life, few more suc- 
cessful in all that they undertook. He found appreciation 
for every form of musical composition: songs, stringed and 
concerted music. operas, and oratorios. He was one of the 
greatest virtuosi that ever lived. He was a member of more 
than thirty musical societies. But his fame reached its 
climax in his own lifetime. Melodious and clear, sweet, 
graceful, as his compositions were, they have not the 
strength of immortality. They are too full of restless en- 
harmonic changes, they show more talent than genius, and 
most of them are already forgotten. 

Personally, his character was beyond reproach. Some 
people got the impression that he was coarse and churlish 
in his manners. Chorley, an English critic, speaks of his 
‘‘bovine self-conceit.’’ Never was reproach more unjust. 

So independent was he, that he never in all his life dedi- 
cated one of his compositions to a prince; and on one occa- 
sion when, being invited to some court festivity, he had to 
appear in full dress, he wore a heavy overcoat though it 
was hot weather, so as not to display the orders on his coat. 
Independence, uprightness, honesty, were his character- 
istics. We can not fail to agree with the eloquent words of 
Wagner, who at the news of his death wrote: 


I let the whole world of musie measure what freshness of power, 
what noble productiveness, vanished with the master’s departure 
from life. He has ever impressed me as the last of that long list 
of noble, earnest musicians, whose youth was immediately irradi- 
ated by Mozart’s brilliant sun, who with touching fidelity cher- 
ished the light put into their hands, like vestal virgins guarding 
the pure flame, and preserved it on the chaste altar against all 
the storms and tempests of life. This beautiful service kept the 
man pure and noble; and if it be permitted me to express in one 
stroke what Spohr with inextinguishable clearness meant to me, 
I declare that he was an earnest, honest master in his art; the 
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keynote of his life was faith in his art, and his deepest inspira- 
tion sprang from the power of this faith. This earnest faith 
freed him from all personal pettiness; what he failed to com- 
prehend, he put to one side without attacking it or persecuting it. 
This explains the coolness or bluntness so often ascribed to him. 
What he understood,—and a deep fine feeling for all that was 
beautiful was to be expected in the author of Jessonda,—that he 
loved and prized candidly and jealously, as soon as he recognized 
one thing in it; earnestness, serious treatment of art. 


With such beautiful words one master bids another hail 
and farewell. 


CARL MARIA VON WEBER 
(1786-1826) 


If Rossini was born under a lucky star, Weber, as he 
himself so often said, was under the life-long influence of 
an evil star. If Rossini’s life (viewed superficially) was a 
gay comedy, Weber’s was a tragedy. If Rossini charmed 
the world with his ‘‘filigree-melodies,’’ and even founded 
a school of opera, Weber has a greater claim upon fame, 
as the father of German song, the precursor of the Chopins 
and Liszts, and the prophet of the so-called ‘‘Musie of the 
Future.’’ 

Weber was the musician-laureate of the age of roman- 
ticism. The age of romanticism has passed, and Weber is 
comparatively forgotten, though his influence still remains. 
Mendelssohn, Schumann and Wagner learned from him. 
Bayreuth and Parsifal are offshoots of Berlin and Der 
Freischiitz. 

Between Rossini and Weber there is a still wider dis- 
tinction. Rossini sank from a lofty height of activity to a 
life of sloth and dissipation. Weber cleared his wings from 
the soil of an unworthy life, and soared to noble distinction 
aS a man and a composer. Rossini was the victim of him- 
self and his passions. Weber rose superior to circum- 
stances. Rossini’s career warns and preaches a sermon. 
Weber’s is or ought to be an inspiration. 

Most despicable among men is a titled adventurer. Such 
was the gay, fascinating, unscrupulous disreputable Baron 
Franz Anton von Weber, by turns soldier, gambler, finan- 
cial counseller and district-judge, fiddler, kapellmeister, 
theatrical manager, strolling player, town-musician, and 
pensioner. 

Fortune smiled upon him generously when he married 
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the proud and beautiful Maria Anna de Fumetti, and im- 
mediately succeeded his father-in-law in a lucrative and 
honorable position under Clemens August, Elector of 
Cologne and Bishop of Hildesheim. For nine years he was 
thus favored. Then, on the death of the Elector, he lost 
his position, and after five years of private life he started 
out on his wanderings as a viola-player. We hear of him 
as settled in Liibeck, where he published some respectable 
songs, and became director of the theater. His wife, whose 
fortune had been squandered, died of a broken heart, leav- 
ing eight young children. At the age of fifty the gay 
widower went to Vienna and married Genovefa von Bren- 
ner, a pretty maiden of sixteen, who had some reputation 
as a Singer. He took her to Eutin, a small town of Olden- 
burg, where shortly before he had served as Kapellmeister 
to the art-loving Prince-Bishop of Liibeck. His place was 
now another’s, and he was obliged to earn a pittance as 
director of the town-band. 

Here, on the 18th of December, 1786, was born Carl 
Maria Friedrich Ernst von Weber—the child of genius, 
destined to be the ‘‘ Founder of German Opera.’’ 

His father, like Beethoven’s father, had been dazzled by 
the success of young Mozart, and had vainly hoped that 
each of his children would turn out an infant prodigy. 
The glamour was all the greater now because his niece 
Constance had married Mozart. 

The poor little baron was a feeble child, suffering from 
a disease of the hip-bone, which made him lame for life. 
He was not able to walk at all till he was four; before he 
used his legs he was taught to sing and his hands were 
wonted to the keys of the clavier. He showed no special 
bent for music, and his step-brother, who tried to teach him, 
is said to have flung down his violin-bow in despair, ex- 
claiming, ‘‘Carl, whatever you may be, you will never 
become a musician !’’ 

During his early years he had no settled home. His 
father was traveling about as director of a dramatic troupe 
composed chiefly of his own family. They were in Weimar 
in 1794, where the mother appeared in the theater, under 
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Goethe’s direction, as Constanze in Mozart’s Die Entfihr- 
ung aus dem Serail (‘‘Elopement from the Harem”’’). 

When he was twelve, his gentle, unhappy mother died of 
consumption, and he was left to the care of his father’s 
sister Adelheid. The forcing system to which he was re- 
lentlessly subjected at last began to produce some fruit. 
At Munich, under Court-organist Kalcher, he wrote a Mass, 
trios, sonatas, four-part songs, and his first opera, all of 
which were afterwards destroyed by fire, perhaps pur- 
posely, perhaps accidentally. At Salzburg, under the 
training of Kapellmeister Michael Haydn, he composed six 
“little fugues,’’ which his father promptly published, falsi- 
fying his age by a year. The Leipzig Musical Times spoke 
respectfully of them, but complained of the misprints. 
Even more flattering was Rochlitz’s judgment upon his 
second published work—‘‘Six Variations’’ on an original 
theme. He remarked, however, that the engraving and 
lithographing were ill done—apparently by an engraver 
who knew nothing of notes and their value. 

This was particularly severe, because the lad had lith- 
ographed the pieces himself! An erratic genius named 
Sennefelder, who had failed as a lawyer, as an actor, as 
an artist, as a poet, and as a dramatist, was by accident 
the inventor of lithography, and taking a fancy to the 
fascinating old baron and his son, taught them his secret. 
Carl Maria, already grounded, superficially, in the arts of 
painting and engraving, attained some proficiency in this 
new process, and even made improvements in the press. 
He became so much interested in it that he had some 
thought of adopting it as his life-work. In a letter to the 
publisher Artaria, he wrote: ‘‘I can engrave music on 
stone in a manner not to be surpassed by the finest English 
engraving, as you will see by the accompanying speci- 
mens.”’ 

But Weber was born not for lithography but for the 
stage. His early amusements, as he followed the fortunes 
of his ‘‘Thespian sire’? from town to town, were behind 
the scenes; and we can not be much surprised to find that 
the manager of a theater at Carlsbad, knowing of his 
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precocity as a composer, gave him an original libretto 
called Das Waldmédchen (The Dumb Girl of the For- 
est). This half-comic, half-romantic opera was set to 
music in the autumn of the year 1800, and performed at 
both Freiberg and Chemnitz, but with little success. It 
was given eight times at Vienna five years later, and trav- 
elled even as far as St. Petersburg. Only fragments re- 
main. The next year, while studying at Salzburg with 
Michael Haydn, he composed another comic opera, entitled 
Peter Schmoll and His Neighbors. 

Haydn heard a private performance of it, and was en- 
thusiastic over its correct counterpoint, its fire and deli- 
cacy, and the ability shown by his ‘‘dear pupil,’’ both as 
composer and pianist. Josef Otter, concert-master at Salz- 
burg, prophesied that he would be a second Mozart. The 
work did not attain quite the success expected by these 
prejudiced friends. 

Weber’s last teacher was the celebrated, or rather no- 
torious, Abbé Vogler, that ‘‘spangled mountebank of art,’’ 
who, indeed, had influence at court and brilliant qualities. 
The young baron at his suggestion gave himself up for 
two years to ‘‘diligent study of the various works of the 
great composers.’’ He also had the honor of arranging 
Vogler’s opera Zamori for piano. Through the abbé’s 
good offices he, the youngest of his pupils, was appointed 
conductor of the opera at Breslau at a salary of six hun- 
dred thalers a year. 

He found it hard to quit gay, music-loving Vienna, 
where, in company with his friend Lieutenant Gansbacher, 
poet and musician, he not merely tasted, but drank deep, 
of the Pierian spring of dangerous pleasures. His songs, 
sung in his rich, melodious voice, to accompaniment of the 
guitar, no less than his remarkably pleasing personality, 
gave him immediate entrance into all hearts. More than 
one lady of rank loved him with passionate devotion. He 
was then the Lord Byron of music. 

For a ‘‘beardless boy’’ of seventeen to assume the direc- 
tion of a number of professors, all older and more experi- 
enced than himself, required considerable courage, but he 
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grappled manfully with the task. He carried out with a 
high hand many necessary but displeasing innovations, 
and enforced a discipline such as had never been known 
before in the little theater. This course made him enemies, 
and when, just after having finished the overture to his 
new opera, Riibezahl, he accidentally drank some nitric 
acid, instead of wine, and was laid up for two months, and 
lost his beautiful voice, matters came to a erisis. His 
enemies had made such headway against him that he re- 
signed his position in disgust. 

Breslau had proved disastrous to his finances. Disrepu- 
table pleasures, and the demands of his father, who was 
now wholly dependent on him, loaded him with debts 
which were not discharged for years. 

Musically he made progress at Breslau. He discovered 
his great gift for conducting, and laid the foundation of 
his fame as a pianist. It is said that his improvisations at 
this time were ‘‘golden dreams, rich, beautiful, and edify- 
ing.’ But the fragments of an opera which he wrote 
then, he himself long afterwards confessed to Spohr, were 
of little value or promise. 

After he left Breslau, he spent a few months as music- 
director in the service of Prince Eugen of Wiirtemberg, 
at Carlsruhe, where he had a position somewhat like 
Haydn’s at Esterhaz. It was expressly stated in his 
diploma that he was thus received on account of his talent, 
and not his family, ‘‘of which no consideration was taken.’’ 
Still, when the Duke learned that Weber’s father and aunt 
were left behind in wretched circumstances, he sent for 
them and gave them lodgings near the palace. 

The few months that he spent in that stiff, formal, and 
absurd, but music-loving little court, made ‘‘a brilliant 
spot in his checkered and troubled existence.’’ He heard 
good music, and composed, among other things, two so- 
ealled symphonies for the Duke’s band. 

But war broke out. The Duke went: to the frontier. 
The chapel was dismissed, and Weber became private sec- 
retary to his patron’s brother, Duke Ludwig, who having 
failed to be elected King of Poland, had come to live at 
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Stuttgart where he kept up an extravagant and unseemly 
establishment, largely supported by his brother, the King 
of Wurtemberg. 

A more unfortunate move he could hardly have made. 
King Friedrich was a man of talent and power, but tyran- 
nical, cruel, and unscrupulous. He was enormously fat, 
so that a space had to be cut in the royal dining-table to 
allow him to get near enough to feed. He was mean, con- 
temptible, fond of coarse jests, fearful in anger, danger- 
ous in friendship. He loved pomp. Three hundred cham- 
berlains served him. A host of idle and dissipated young 
nobles, chosen mainly for their good looks, swarmed in the 
palace. 

The King’s favorite was an unprincipled scoundrel 
named Dillen, who, from being groom in the ducal stables, 
had been made count, general, and minister. 

Into this false and miserable life Weber was suddenly 
thrown. His principal duty was to raise money for 
‘‘horses, dogs, hunting-parties, journeys, gambling debts, 
wine, pensions, and all sorts of dubious allowances.’’ 
When the Duke’s purse was empty he had to apply for 
aid to the King, who repaid with interest Weber’s open 
dislike, and treated him ignominiously. On one occasion, 
after a terrible scene with the hideous old monarch, he 
met an old lady who asked where she could find the Court- 
laundress. Weber showed her to the King’s private apart- 
ment. The King disliked old women, and when the unwel- 
come visitor stammered out that a young gentleman had 
directed her there, he suspected that Weber had played 
this trick upon him, and ordered him arrested. It is said 
that while he was in prison he got hold of a miserable old 
piano, tuned it with a door-key, and composed one of his 
well-known songs. This was in October, 1808. The Duke 
got him released, but the King never forgot the insult and 
took every opportunity to injure him. 

He made many friends, some of whom had a bad influ- 
ence upon him. F. C. Hiemer, a dissolute young poet 
who adapted works for the German stage and tried to 
remodel the libretto of his opera Das Waldmddchen, intro- 
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duced him to ‘‘the sirens of the Royal Theater’’ and initi- 
ated him into all the follies of a reckless society. 

On the other hand, Lehr, the royal librarian, opened 
his eyes to the glories of German philosophy, and did much 
to train his mind toward logical thinking. Danzi, the new 
conductor of the Royal Opera, a man of weight and char- 
acter, though old enough to be his father, formed an inti- 
mate friendship with him, gave him excellent counsel, and 
tried to turn him from the dangerous and unhappy life 
which he led. 

Weber, like Mozart and Beethoven, had a fund of up- 
roarious wit, and this he displayed, as they did, in his 
letters. Like Mozart, he often wrote them in verse, and 
many were addressed to his friend Danzi. Some of them 
are still in existence, set to humorous music, and signed 
“‘Krautsalat’’ (cabbage-salad), his nickname among his 
wild friends. His money affairs went rapidly from bad 
to worse. They were still further embarrassed by the sud- 
den arrival of his old father with bass-viol, two poodle 
dogs, and a fresh burden of debts—those for gambling, the 
most dishonorable, being then considered the most honor- 
able. 

The debt of honor at all events had to be paid, and it 
was paid. One story says that the old Baron—who still 
insisted on being called Major—found in his son’s desk a 
sum of money belonging to the Duke, and appropriated 
it. Another relates that Weber obtained the necessary 
sum through a former groom of his, who, unknown to him, 
pledged that the lender’s son should be spared from the 
conscription. The pledge was not kept. The King heard 
of the scandal, and saw in it a chance to punish his enemy 
and dealt the stroke. 

On the ninth of February, 1810, while rehearsing his 
new opera Silvana, Weber was suddenly arrested and 
dragged off to prison. There was a mock trial presided 
over by the King, who outdid himself in violence. But 
Weber showed so much dignity and pleaded his cause so 
well that even the King saw there was no case against 
him. Nevertheless the young man and his father were 
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unceremoniously bundled out of the country without a 
chance to bid any one of their friends farewell. 

Thus was Weber banished from Wiirtemberg for life, 
but he could say in the words of Catiline: 


What’s banished but set free 
From daily contact with the thing I loathe? 


It was the turning-point of his life: a harsh medicine 
which wrought a moral cure. 

With only sixty-five florins, and with a trunk full of 
manuscripts of songs, piano-duets written for his pupils 
—the Duke’s two daughters—and other compositions (for 
he had not neglected his art), Weber with his father came 
to Mannheim. But his former teacher, Vogler, was at 
Darmstadt with Gansbacher, and after a few months of 
various musical and social enjoyment he also went there. 
At Vogler’s he made the acquaintance of young Meyer- 
beer, and under the stimulus of their activity he wrote his 
first piano-concerto, six sonatas for violin and piano, and 
his operetta Abu Hassan. In alliance with Meyerbeer and 
several other musical friends, he founded a Harmonie 
Union (Harmonischer Verein), composed of literary and 
musical people, ‘‘with the general object of furthering 
the cause of art, and the special object of advancing 
thorough and impartial criticism.’’ Each member had an 
assumed name, and it was proposed to establish a journal. 
In this regard Weber’s mantle fell on Schumann. 

Silvana, composed at Stuttgart, was now produced for 
the first time at Frankfurt, but with small success owing 
to the rival attraction of a balloon ascension. Caroline 
Brandt, who afterwards became his wife, sang the title- 
role. 

In spite of the musical Court of the Grand Duke, and 
the ‘‘skittish’’ pleasures which the three young musi- 
cians enjoyed together, ‘‘melody-hunting,’’ eating cherries 

1It is interesting to note that this opera has been recently fitted 
with a new libretto, remodeled and enriched with other of Weber’s 
music, and performed with great success. The hundredth anniversary 


of Weber’s birth was widely celebrated throughout Germany by 
revivals of his operas and a complete publication of his works. 
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on a wager, making merry music at beer-houses, Weber 
found Darmstadt dull, and was not sorry to leave it. He 
felt lonely and sad, but he was able to say honestly, 
‘‘Within the last ten months I have become a better man.’’ 
And his naturally buoyant spirits soon got the upper hand 
of his depression. 

A project to secure a permanent position for him at 
Mannheim, though supported by the Princess Amelie of 
Baden, failed to materialize and he undertook an artistic 
tour. He gave a farewell concert at Darmstadt, by which 
he cleared two hundred florins, and then slowly made 
his way to Munich, here giving a concert to enthusiastic 
students, there stopping to dally with some maid who at 
a masked ball had touched his ever-susceptible heart. At 
Munich he made the acquaintance of Carl Baermann, a 
famous clarinetist, for whom he wrote a number of clarinet- 
concertos and other pieces. Owing to the good-will of the 
Bavarian court, his concert was successful, and he found 
pleasant and profitable employment for several months. 
Here he wrote, ‘‘ Every man in the orchestra wants me to 
compose a concert-piece for his special instrument.’’ He 
was nothing loath, and even composed a piece for a new 
instrument called the harmonichord. 

After leaving Munich, he went on a long tour through 
Germany and Switzerland, first alone and afterwards with 
Baermann. On his way to Lake Constance he inadvert- 
ently crossed a corner of Wiirtemberg territory, and sud- 
denly found himself under arrest again. But orders came 
to carry him to the next frontier, and so he was trans- 
ported at the King’s expense exactly where he wanted to’ 
20! 

At Prag, Dresden, and Leipzig he gave several con- 
certs, and made hosts of pleasant acquaintances. He had 
some notion of settling in Leipzig, and devoting himself 
to literary work. A novel which he began, entitled ‘‘A 
Musician’s Wanderings,’’ was interrupted by an invitation 
to visit Emil Leopold August, Duke of Gotha, whose talents 
Napoleon respected, but who was as mad as a March hare. 

This merry monarch had a mania for wearing female 
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attire; he dyed his hair different colors on different occa- 
sions; he played the absurdest tricks on his courtiers; he 
wrote ridiculous poetry, and set his own verses to still 
more ridiculous music. Yet he had sane moments when 
he corresponded with great men in fitting language, and 
he knew how to appreciate genius. 

When Weber and Baermann reached Gotha, they found 
their great contemporary Spohr residing at the same Court 
and engaged on his Last Judgment. Spohr, who had 
known Weber as a dissipated youth at Stuttgart, was not 
at all gracious; but the Duke would scarcely let Weber 
out of his sight, and kept him so busy composing and 
performing that his son calls this visit ‘‘an artistic de- 
bauch !”’ 

Weber was glad enough to quit this exciting and nerve- 
shattering life, and to be on the free road again. 

He made a short delay at Weimar, where the Grand 
Duke and his Russian daughter-in-law welcomed him, and 
the worshipful Goethe unaccountably snubbed him; gave 
a concert in Dresden, the receipts of which, in spite of his 
thirty-three visits paid in one day to all the notabilities, 
amounted to only fifty-six thalers—and, still in company 
with Baermann, reached Berlin on the twentieth of Feb- 
ruary, 1812. 

Here a new life began for him. He found a home in 
the palatial mansion of the Beers—the parents of his 
friend Meyerbeer. Such gay immoralities as were prac- 
ticed in the Southern cities were discountenanced in the 
Northern capital. A serious, sober, intellectual spirit here 
reigned, partly due to the grave political crisis that year 
of Napoleon’s fall, and it had its influence on him. More- 
over, he was saddened by the death of his old father, whom 
he loved devotedly, in spite of his faults, 

Just about this time his opera Silvana was produced 
with medium success, but it opened his eyes to its faults, 
and showed him what he must do. His acquaintance with 
the first male chorus ever founded in Germany (der Lted- 
ertafel) was a great stimulus to him, and he composed 
for it some excellent four-part songs. 
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Yet this time his stay lasted only until September, when 
he found himself once more the guest of the Duke of 
Gotha, with whom he passed nearly three months and a 
half of enjoyable yet irritating activity, and got much gain, 
especially from his intercourse with Spohr, of whom he 
often speaks in his diary. 

But Weber had his father’s debts to pay, and in Decem- 
ber he was once more on his wanderings. Sir George 
Grove finely compares him at this period to an ancient 
troubadour, singing his melodies from house to house. 
The wanderings ended at Prag, where Wenzel Miller, one 
of the most popular and original musical geniuses of his 
day, had been for many years director of the theater. He 
had just resigned, and Weber was offered his place at a 
salary of 2000 florins ($400), a benefit guaranteed at a 
thousand more, and three months’ vacation. The opera 
had to be remodeled, and Weber was obliged to engage 
the artists. 

As it were by accident, the very first person with whom 
he made a contract was the brilliant young singer, Caro- 
line Brandt. She made her début on the first day of Jan- 
uary, 1814, in Isouard’s Cinderella, and by reason of her 
beauty, her excellent acting, and her well-cultivated voice, 
she became a great favorite. Weber himself was pleased 
with her dignity and modesty, her unaffected simplicity 
and innocence. Unfortunately, soon after his arrival at 
Prag he had become infatuated with an actress, who, 
though the mother of several children, managed completely 
to enthrall him. His diary is witness to what he suffered 
by reason of her heartless treatment of him. Weber could 
not help contrasting the character of the two women, and 
after a severe struggle, and not without many jealous 
tribulations, he tore himself loose from the unworthy, and 
gave himself to the worthy love. On his first benefit 
night, after Caroline Brandt had made a great success as 
Zerlina, in Don Giovanni, she accepted Weber’s hand. 
Owing to her rival’s machinations, however, the engage- 
ment was broken more than once, and not until December, 
1817, were they married. 
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At Prag he was indefatigable in the duties of his office. 
He was “‘scene-painter, stage manager, prompter, copyist, 
superintendent of costumes, and musical director.’’ In 
order to manage his men better, he even learned Bohemian 
so as to talk with them in their own tongue. For three 
years and a half he retained this position, notwithstand- 
ing many annoyances. During this time he brought out 
no less than sixty-one operas, of which thirty-one Were 
entirely new works. He atoned for a youthful attack upon 
Beethoven by producing Fidelio, but much to his disgust 
it was coldly received. He wrote, ‘‘Punch and Judy 
would suit them better!’’ He refused to use his position to 
further his own interests; on the contrary, he injured his 
health, and at last, worn out with the struggle, he sent in 
his resignation. 

His most important compositions during these years 
were songs, and especially the four-part patriotic male 
choruses from Korner’s ‘‘Lyre and Sword’’—works which 
even to-day are unrivaled in their kind, and which gave 
Weber immense popularity among the people. 

As a song-writer, Weber knew how to move the masses. 
He collected and remodeled the popular folk-song. He 
felt that the spontaneous melodies bubbling up from the 
heart of a people are as genuine music as the more refined 
themes of elaborated art. The world has come to Weber’s 
standpoint in this regard; but in Weber’s day, Wenzel 
Miiller, whose melodies were like folk-songs, was looked 
down upon by the cultivated; and Weber, whose lineage 
was aristocratic, separated himself from the aristocracy of 
music by the same form of innovation. He wrote one hun- 
dred and twenty-eight songs, and many of them are still 
sung, though Schubert, Schumann, and Franz have out- 
shone him. 

His cantata Battle and Victory, in honor of the battle 
of Waterloo, is even now regarded as superior to Bee- 
thoven’s Battle of Vittoria. 

Weber, on leaving Prag, had hopes of being’ ae paiited 
Court-kapellmeister at Berlin, but his evil star prevailed. 
Another less worthy received the place. . Even the two con-’ 
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certs which he gave there had small success, owing to vi0- 
lent storms and the expected coming of Catalani, the Patti 
ot the day. 

In 1816 he was appointed Kapellmeister of the German 
opera at Dresden, though his title was not confirmed for 
life till the following year. It seemed like a bright pros- 
pect. But it had its dark side. Italian opera was more 
strongly intrenched in Dresden than in any other German 
city. The King of Saxony, August, called ‘‘the Just,”’ 
hated the King of Prussia, and saw in Weber’s patriotic 
songs of the ‘‘Lyre and Sword’’ reason for detesting the 
composer also. This feeling of ill-will was fostered by his 
prime minister, Count LEinsiedel, a small, arbitrary, 
narrow-minded man, who from the very first interview 
became Weber’s bitter enemy; the Italian Kapellmeister 
Morlacchi was Count Einsiedel’s favorite. 

In this city, then, Weber was called upon to establish 
German opera. When he was first presented to the new 
company he astounded them by declaring that he should 
exact implicit obedience, that he should be just but piti- 
lessly severe. He was described at that time as a small, 
narrow-chasted man, with long arms, refined but large 
hands, thin, pale, irregular face, with brilliant blue eyes 
flashing through his spectacles; ‘‘mighty forehead, fringed 
by a few straggling locks’’; awkward and clumsy, but 
charming in spite of all, especially when he smiled. His 
dress was a blue frock-coat with metal buttons, tight 
trousers, Hessian boots with tassels, a cloak with several 
capes, and a broad round hat. 

Before long his subordinates began actually to worship 
him. His genial temper, his high ideals, his genius, made 
them forget his frail body and bend to his will. The operas 
given under his direction were so admirably performed 
that even the King had to acknowledge it, though he found 
it hard to forgive the new Kapellmeister for re-arranging 
the orchestra, and for actually publishing in the paper 
analyses of the operas over his own name. This was a 
serious innovation in strait-laced Dresden. 

As a writer and a poet Weber has been described as 
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restless, unfinished, but original, striving after new ideas, 
overloaded with figures, humorous with the childish humor 
of the romantic school. His criticisms on music and 
musicians were generally mild and sympathetic. 

Ten years earlier, Weber had come across a little volume 
of ghost-stories by Apel. He had then been struck by one 
of them, which seemed to promise well for an opera li- 
bretto. But the scheme was laid aside. At Dresden he 
accidentally picked up the same book, and having at a re- 
union of musical and literary people called ‘‘The Poets’ 
Tea’’ met Friedrich Kind, he made arrangements for a 
libretto on the story of the Magic Huntsman. 

Kind wrote the book very rapidly, and thus Weber be- 
gan the composition of Der Freischiitz. It was his habit 
to compose mentally, and not to put music to paper till it 
was all complete. His power of mental abstraction was 
marvelous. Yet so many interruptions occurred—his mar- 
riage, his extra duties as conductor of the Italian opera 
during Morlacchi’s eight months’ absence, his constant 
struggles with cabals, the birth and death of his little 
daughter, and his insecure health—that the first act was 
not finished until midnight of November 30, 1819, and the 
last on the thirteenth of the following May. 

And meantime what a rich abundance of works his 
fertile pen poured out; more than one hundred and twenty- 
eight pieces !—songs, duets, and quartets, festival-cantatas, 
incidental music to dramas, concertos for various instru- 
ments—piano, bassoon, harp, guitar—overtures, offertories, 
and last and not least his two great Masses. 

His best-known piano composition of this time was the 
‘‘Invitation to the Dance,’’ which, says Ambros, contains 
all that the German has of ‘‘poetry, gallantry, tenderness, 
grace’’—‘‘not a dance but the dance, as a poetic idea ex- 
pressed musically with all the rich forms included in it 
with such fascination, nobility, and brilliancy,’’ the fore- 
taste of Strauss! We must also mention the Music to 
Wolff’s Spanish drama Preciosa, ‘‘more than half an 
opera,’ as he calls it, and containing some of his most 
fascinating numbers. 
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Weber’s popularity among the youths of Germany was 
proved this same year, when he and his wife went on an 
artistic tour to Leipzig, Halle, Gottingen, and other cities. 
The students worshipped him, gave him serenades, and 
showed him every honor. He was regarded as one of the 
greatest pianists that ever lived. 

After most vexatious delays Der Freischiitz was given 
for the first time in Berlin on the eighteenth of June,1821, 
the sixth anniversary of Waterloo and la Belle Alliance, 
when Germany threw off the foreign yoke! What a sig- 
nificant event! For now Rossini and Spontini were all 
the vogue, and the triumph of Der Freischiitz was the 
triumph of German nationalism. A full description of 
the performance is given by Sir Julius Benedict, in his 
Life of Weber. Benedict at that time was his pupil, and 
was present. Such a popular success was scarcely ever 
scored. Yet the eritics croaked, and even Spohr failed 
to see the reason for its popularity. The romantic poet 
Tieck thought it the most unmusical din that he ever heard 
on the stage. But Tieck, who wanted to elevate the drama 
at the expense of the opera, was naturally opposed to 
Weber, who wanted to elevate the opera at the expense 
of the drama. His very individuality was what the critics 
could not understand. 

But the people liked it, and it was given no less than 
fifty times in eighteen months, with receipts amounting 
to thirty-seven thousand thalers. Its five-hundredth per- 
formance took place in 1884. 

He wrote a friend from Berlin: ‘‘How often the high- 
est desires which I thought beyond my reach have been 
attained, and still the true, beautiful goal has arisen ever 
farther and farther away! And how little I satisfy my- 
self in what has seemed to satisfy others! Believe me, high 
approval weighs like a great obligation on the honest 
artist’s soul, and he never pays it, though he do his best.’ 

A week after the first performance of Der Freischiitz, 
he gave a concert in Berlin, and played for the first time 
his famous Concert Stiick, which he had completed on the 
very morning of that exciting day. 
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The two months spent in Berlin were the happiest of his 
life. 

When he returned to Dresden he found a laurel wreath 
that some one had put into his trunk. He seized it, and 
crowned Mozart’s bust with it, exclaiming, ‘‘This belongs 
to thee.’’ 

He had become one of the most famous men of Europe, 
but still there was no change from the studied coldness 
and insulting neglect with which the King and his minister 
treated him. It was remarkable that the authorities even 
refused to the end of his life to confer as much as a paltry 
order upon him—‘‘perhaps the only instance on record,’’ 
says Benedict, ‘‘of this favor’s being withheld from an 
artist of such eminence.’’ 

He had an offer from the new Elector of Hesse-Cassel to 
become the director of opera there, at a salary of two thous- 
and five hundred thalers ($1875). The chance was most 
flattering, but so great was his desire to conquer the hos- 
tility of the Saxon court that he refused it, and generously 
recommended Spohr, who was then living in Dresden. This 
self-sacrifice was rewarded by an increase of 300 thalers 
($225) to his small salary! The opera was not given in 
Dresden till early in 1822, but then its popular success was 
enormous. Yet not even then did the Court realize what a 
great man Weber was. 

On his return from a delightful visit to Vienna, where 
Der Fretschiitz was given no less than fifty times con- 
secutively (though at first the censorship cut out the part 
of ‘‘Samiel,’’ the Evil One, and refused to allow the en- 
chanted ballet, and made other mutilations), Weber 
removed with his wife and their baby son (his future 
biographer) to a farmhouse about five miles from Dresden, 
and not far from the King’s summer residence at Pilnitz. 
Here, amid the picturesque beauties of ‘‘the Saxon Switzer- 
land,’’ a delightful home-life began for him. He had the 
fortunate faculty of forgetting the annoyances of his public 
position as soon as he crossed his threshold, and his joyous 
nature made him a delightful companion. He never lacked 
guests from among the congenial spirits of the literary and 
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artistic world. Among those that enjoyed his boundless 
hospitality were the poets Jean Paul Richter, Tieck, and 
Wilhelm Mueller, the composers Benedict and Spontini, 
and many others. 

Unfortunately he had parted: company with Friedrich 
Kind; and for his next opera, which was written at the 
order of Rossini’s manager, Barbaja, for Vienna, he ac- 
cepted a libretto from a ridiculous elderly blue-stocking 
named Helmina von Chezy, whom Weber called ‘‘that con- 
founded old Chez.’’ This was composed in 1822 and 1823, 
at Dresden and Hosterwitz; and in the month of Septem- 
ber, 1823, Weber went to Vienna to superintend the pro- 
duction there of Huryanthe. He jestingly called it 
““Ennuyante!’’ 

During this visit he went for the first time to eall on 
Beethoven, with whom he had already had a lively corre- 
spondence, now unfortunately lost. Sir Julius Benedict 
accompanied him, and gives a charming account of the visit 
to the cyclopean genius at his summer place at Baden. 

Weber was amazed at the chaos of the man’s room. 
Beethoven reminded him of King Lear. His description of 
Beethoven is strikingly similar to Benedict’s:1 ‘‘His hair 
thick, gray at ends, here and there quite white; brow and 
skull wonderfully broadly arched, and lofty like a temple; 
the nose square like a lion’s, the mouth nobly formed and 
gentle, the chin broad and double, the jaws seemingly 
capable of cracking the hardest nuts.’’ 

Weber wrote his wife: ‘‘He received me with a love 
which was touching; embraced me certainly six or seven 
times in the most affectionate way. ... We spent the 
afternoon together in great joy and content. This rugged, 
repellent man actually paid me as much attention as if I 
were a lady he was courting, and served me at dinner with 
the most delicate care.’’ 

‘“Success to your new opera; if I can, I will come on the 
first night,’’ were Beethoven’s parting words. 

On the 25th of October Euryanthe was given for the first 
time at the Karnthnerthor Theater, which, in spite of the 

*See Page 168, note, 
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rival attractions of Rossini and his troupe, was packed with 
a most brilliant audience, including ‘‘the highest political 
authorities, the flower of nobility and beauty,’’ and all the 
musical notabilities of the city. 

On the fourth performance Weber was called out four- 
teen times, and any number of congratulatory poems were 
showered upon him. Beethoven, though unable to be 
present, wrote: ‘‘I am glad, I am glad. For this is the 
way the German must get the upper hand of the Italian 
sing-song.”’ 

In Euryanthe we find perfect unity of coloring, immense 
brilliancy of orchestration, and more than a hint of ‘‘lead- 
ing motives,’’ Weber thus being a precursor of Wagner. 

Weber’s own idea of it was expressed in a letter to the 
Academy of Music at Weimar, which wished to give the 
music of Huryanthe in concert: ‘‘It is a purely dramatic 
effort,’’ he said, ‘‘its effect to be expected only from the aid 
of all the sister arts.’’ Thus he appears as the prophet of 
the Music of the Future. ‘‘Huryanthe,’’ says Ambros, ‘‘is 
an epoch-making work. Wagner is found rooted in this 
opera.”’ 

Nevertheless, after twenty performances it was with- 
drawn. It was killed by its impossible libretto. 

Weber returned to Dresden sick and weary, and during 
the following fourteen months could do nothing except 
attend to his official duties. When Benedict next saw him, 
he ‘‘seemed to have grown older by ten years in those few 
weeks; his former strength of mind, his confidence, his love 
for the art, had all forsaken him. Sunken eyes, general 
apathy, and a dry hectic cough bespoke clearly the pre- 
carious condition of his health.’’ 

In 1824 Weber had a letter from Charles Kemble of 
London, telling of the unprecedented success of Der Frei- 
schiitz there, and urging him to write an opera for Covent 
Garden Theater. 

The proffered reward—£1000—was large. With a pre- 
sentiment of speedy death he accepted it, decided to take 
Oberon as the subject, and began with feverish anxiety to 
study English; and between the second of October, 1824, 
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and the eleventh of February, 1826, he took no less than 
one hundred and fifty-three lessons. 

While engaged in composing the opera he became vio- 
lently ill, and was ordered to Ems. On his way he called 
on Goethe, and for the third time the great poet treated 
him as an intruder. A more cheerful event was the first 
production of Euryanthe at Berlin, in December, 1825. 
He had not visited the capital for four years, and he 
received an ovation. The opera was given to perfection. 
He wrote his wife that he had achieved ‘‘the most complete 
and magnificent triumph.”’ 

He returned to Dresden, and prepared for his journey 
to England. To his friends he said: ‘‘It is all the same 
whether I go or stay. I am adead man within a year. But 
if I go my children will have bread to eat when their father 
is dead. If I stay they will starve. What would you do in 
my place?”’ 

The King was icily cold when he went to bid him fare- 
well. When he tore himself away from his wife and chil- 
dren, and the coach door closed, Frau Weber sank to the 
floor, exclaiming, ‘‘I have heard his coffin-lid shut!’ 

Accompanied by his friend Fiirstenau the flutist, he 
traveled with his own carriage and horses, passing through 
the places made memorable by his wedding-journey ten 
years before. Everywhere he was received with ovations. 
He went also to Paris, where he made the acquaintance of 
the leaders of French music. Rossini was, as usual, full 
of tact and kindness. Cherubini welcomed him warmly. 
At the Opéra he was loudly applauded. 

He reached London on the sixth of March, and was de- 
lighted with England. He wrote his wife that no king 
could receive greater proofs of love and interest than he 
did. Strangely enough Weber, who was quite worshiped 
by the public, was almost wholly neglected by the aris- 
tocracy, who had taken such a fancy to Rossini. They shut 
their hearts and their salons to the little insignificant, 
sickly man who had come among them. His hopes of large 
rewards from private sources were cruelly disappointed. 

But in spite of his racking cough he superintended six- 
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teen rehearsals of Oberon and on the twelfth of April 
directed the opera, which was received with every mark of 
approval. For the first time in the history of the English 
opera, the whole audience remained and yelled frantically 
till Weber appeared before the curtain. 

Yet a concert which Weber gave in May, and at which 
‘“a phalanx of the best English artists’’ took part, did not 
half fill the house, and brought him only $480. And yet 
more than thirty thousand Germans were then living in 
London! At this concert Weber played for the last time 
on the piano. 

A projected benefit had to be given up on account of the 
change in his health. He was forbidden to appear in public 
again. 

Then the restlessness which was always characteristic of 
him came over him. His one desire was to get home. He 
bought gifts for his Dresden friends, wrote his wife a last 
letter, telling her she need not answer it, for he should be 
with her soon, and made ready to go. But on the morning 
ot the fifth of June, Sir George Smart, at whose house he 
stayed in London, found him dead in his bed, with ‘‘no 
trace of suffering on his noble features.’’ His last words 
had been, ‘‘ Now let me sleep.’’ 

Seventeen years later his body was brought back to Ger- 
many and re-interred in the Catholic cemetery in Dresden, 
where Richard Wagner spoke a splendid tribute to ‘‘the 
most German of German composers,’’ the creator of the 
romantic opera. 

‘‘Behold,’’ he said, ‘‘the Briton does thee justice, the 
Frenchman admires thee, but only the German can love 
thee!’’ 

He had redeemed the errors of his youth by suffering. 
The glamour of vice and dissipation had been seen in its 
true colors. Manliness, simplicity of character, true no- 
bility, were Weber’s legacy to his people. Nor in musical 
literature is anything more beautiful and pathetic than his 
letters to his wife, especially those from London, published 
some years ago by their grandson. What courage, cheerful- 
ness, love, breathe in those touching words, and what a con- 
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trast to the reality of his diary! Jestingly he writes her 
that ‘‘Mr. Cough [Mosjé Husten] is very capricious, com- 
ing and going without any reason,’’ but is a ‘right good 
aid to early rising.’’ If any one would know Weber the 
man, he is seen at his best in-these charming, graceful, 
affectionate epistles. 


GIACOMO MEYERBEER 
(1791[4?]-1863) 


According to the Sunday-school question-books, Tubal 
Cain was the first musician; but, famous as were many of 
the sweet singers of Israel, from the time when the captive 
Hebrews hung their harps on the willows by the waters 
of Babylon down to the present century, the Jew has been 
an unknown quantity in the modern history of music. 

With good reason, indeed, he left his harp still hanging 
on the willows. He had little cause to make music for the 
world. 

But with the entrance of the Jew as an important factor 
into politics and finance, a change came about. : It was 
discovered that there was some reason in Shylock’s ques- 
tions: 


Hath not a Jew eyes? Hath not a Jew hands, organs, dimen- 
sions, senses, affections, passions? Fed with the same food, 
hurt with the same weapons, subject to the same diseases, healed 
by the same means, warmed and cooled by the same winter and 
summer as a Christian is? If you prick us, do we not bleed? 
if you tickle us, do we not laugh; if you poison us, do we 
not die? 


The Jew grew rich, became a banker, was raised into the 
nobility ; once again Daniel stood behind the throne of the 
Pharaohs as prime minister to the king. What wonder that 
under the warming sun of prosperity and social recogni- 
tion, the Jew should again strike up the harp of his father 
David? Was not the watchword of the day ‘‘liberty, 
equality, fraternity’’? And the Jew at last was admitted, 
still grudgingly perhaps, into the privileges of the Revolu- 
tion, 
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Yet how typical of the modern Jew was Meyerbeer, born 
and educated a German, and transformed successively into 
an Italian of the Italians, and a Gaul of the Gauls! 

Jakob Liebmann Beer was born at Berlin, on the fifth 
of September, 1791—the year of Mozart’s death. His 
father established a large fortune by a sugar-refinery, and 
notably increased it by his success in banking. He was a 
man of fine culture; his house was a generous meeting- 
ground for poets, composers, artists, and scientists. 

His mother, Amalie Wulf, daughter of the so-called 
Cresus of Berlin, was beautiful, gentle, and gracious. 
Heinrich Heine, the sarcastic, scoffing poet, said of her: 
‘‘Not a day passes without her helping some poor soul. 
Verily it seems as if she could not go to bed unless she had 
first done some noble deed. So she lavishes her gifts on 
people of all denominations—Jews, Christians, Turks, and 
even on the wretchedest sorts of unbelievers. She is un- 
wearied in well-doing, and seems to look on this as her 
highest vocation.”’ 

Jakob was the oldest son. There were three others: 
Wilhelm became a famous astronomer; Michael’s career as 
a poet was cut short by his untimely death in 1833. 

Jakob very early showed his talent for music. He would 
eatch any tune, and try to play it again on the piano, mak- 
ing up instinctively an accompaniment with his left hand. 
When he was four, he organized a little band of playmates 
with drums, fifes, and cymbals. People were amazed to see 
how cleverly he conducted from a sheet of paper on which 
he had scratched an imaginary score. His parents were 
delighted ; and when he was five they intrusted him to the 
well-known Bohemian teacher and composer Franz Ignaz 
Lauska, under whom he made astonishing progress. When 
le was nine he played for the first time in public in one of 


1 Afterwards, to please a relative and to insure an inheritance, 
he adopted the name Meyer instead of Liebmann or Lipmann, and 
ultimately united the two names into the one by which he is known 
to the world, with the Italian for Jakob, or James, Giacomo Meyer- 
beer. The date of his birth rests in doubt. There is official basis 
for 1791; but some of his later biographers claim that it was 
really 1794. 
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the concerts which for many years the piano-teacher Johann 
August Patzig had been in the habit of giving in his beau- 
tiful hall decorated with partraits of the old masters. The 
boy played Mozart’s D-minor Concerto with brilliant suc- 
cess. From that time he was regarded as the best pianist in 
Berlin. His relations were justly proud of him, and one of 
them remarked one night, on returning from a lecture on 
astronomy: 

‘Just think, our Beer has been already placed among 
the constellations. Our professor showed us one which in 
his honor was called the little Beer!’’ 

His parents had a full-length portrait of the boy painted 
as a memorial of the occasion. The next year he was in 
demand as a concert-pianist, and won great applause. The 
papers of the day printed poems in his honor, and the Abbé 
Vogler, who had been giving some organ-recitals in Berlin 
on his way back from a tour to Denmark, heard him play 
at Tausch’s concert, in February, 1801, was amazed, and 
predicted that the young artist would become a great 
musician. This prophecy had great weight in Berlin. 
Though he practiced seven or eight hours a day, his general 
education was not neglected. <A resident tutor taught him 
French, Italian, and Latin. 

In 1802 the famous Muzio Clementi, author of the 
Gradus ad Parnassum and so many studies that it was 
jokingly asserted, recently, that the commission established 
to count them had not as yet reached the end of them, came 
to Berlin with his pupil, the gifted young Irishman John 
Field, on their way to Russia. They were guests at the 
Beers’. Clementi had given up teaching, but he was so 
delighted with the little musician that he offered to instruct 
him during his stay. 

His teacher in harmony was the stern and strict Zelter, 
the friend and correspondent of Goethe. Zelter had a 
singing-school which Jakob and his brother Heinrich at- 
tended, thus becoming familiar with the masterpieces of 
song. But it is said Zelter was too rough and coarse in his 
treatment of the delicately organized young genius, who 
after some time was transferred to the care of Bernard 
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Anselm Weber, the royal Kapellmeister, an excellent com- 
poser but an easy-going, negligent teacher. Under him 
Meyerbeer composed a number of cantatas and other pieces 
for family festivals, but they are all lost. 

Musical knowledge is based on counterpoint. The test 
of counterpoint is ability to write correct fugues. Kapell- 
meister Weber was so pleased with a fugue brought him by 
his pupil, that he sent it to Vogler. 

It was long before an answer came, but not from neglect. 
The Abbé, not content with merely acknowledging the pro- 
duction, took time and pains to write a treatise on fugues 
in general. Then he analyzed Meyerbeer’s work, picking 
it to pieces ruthlessly. Finally he took the original themes, 
and wrote the fugue as it should be, or as he thought it 
should be. The treatise was published after his death, but 
eritics have declared that the so-called ‘‘Master’s Fugue”’ 
is not so very far superior to the scholar’s. 

Meyerbeer was not discouraged. Adopting Vogler’s 
principles, he wrote a new fugue, and sent it to him. This 
was the Abbé’s grandiloquent reply: ‘‘Art opens to you a 
great future. Come to me at Darmstadt. You shall be 
treated as a son, and at the very fountain-head you shall 
quench your thirst for musical knowledge.’’ 

Meyerbeer could not resist this appeal. His family ob- 
jected at first, but he persuaded them, and at the age of 
nineteen went to Darmstadt, where he became an inmate of 
the Abbé Vogler’s house. 

Vogler, who had hitherto been a sort of meteor in the 
firmament of art, darting about Europe to the amazement 
of men, and dazzling them by his brilliant though super- 
ficial qualities, had at last, at the age of fifty-eight, settled 
down as the bright particular planet in the music-loving 
Court of the Elector Karl Theodor, who paid him a hand- 
some salary, gave him a title, and put him over his newly 
organized chapel. 

He was a man who dabbled in all sorts of arts, wrote 
books, concocted systems, invented instruments,? always 


2 Read Browning’s beautiful poem entitled ‘‘Abt Vogler, after he 
has been extemporizing upon the musical instrument of his inyen- 
tion. 
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strove after originality. It has been said of him that he 
‘‘was a modern spirit who unfortunately still wore the 
eighteenth-century wig.’’ In other words, he was born too 
early and too late. Though he is generally considered to 
have been a typical musical charlatan, Weber had a high 
opinion of his rare psychical development, his honorable 
character, and his skill in making the most of young com- 
posers, and fully intended to write his life. 

Vogler’s greatest glory was that he had as pupils two 
such men as Weber and Meyerbeer. He exclaimed more 
than once, ‘‘Oh, how sorry I should have been if I had died 
before I formed these two!”’ 

Meyerbeer found Weber already studying with Vogler, 
and they became firm friends. Meyerbeer lodged with 
Vogler; Weber and his friend Gansbacher had rooms near 
by. During the day the abbé made them work: practice 
on the organ and piano, rigorous exercises in composition, 
frequent cantatas and fugues, corrected and criticised, 
made up the round of their duties. They met at Mass, then 
they spent some time improvising on the two chapel organs. 
Their evenings were devoted to music. Occasionally they 
made excursions together to Mannheim and Heidelberg. 
Often they had jolly feasts at Meyerbeer’s rooms, when a 
box would arrive from his Berlin home containing Russian 
caviar, Pommeranian ducks, and choice wine. 

Meyerbeer’s first important work was a cantata entitled 
God and Nature, performed in the presence of the Grand 
Duke of Hesse, who was so pleased with it that he ap- 
pointed him composer to his Court. About the same time 
he wrote music for seven of Klopstock’s sacred odes. The 
cantata was given in Berlin in May, 1811, by the Singa- 
kademie assisted by solo singers and members of the Royal 
Chapel. The composer, accompanied by his friend Weber, 
went home for the occasion, and had an ovation. Weber 
was received like a son in the charming mansion of the 
Beers. The critic of the evening paper, none other than 
Weber himself, declared that the work manifested ‘‘glow- 
ing life, genuine loveliness, and above all the perfect power 
of burning genius,’’ and predicted that if the composer 
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went on with equal diligence and discretion he would confer 
rich fruit upon art. 

On his return to Darmstadt, Vogler said he had nothing 
more to teach him. Consequently, having completed an 
opera Jephtha’s Vow—his first unless the anonymous one 
entitled The Fisher and the Milk Maid be considered his— 
he went to Munich where the new work was to be per- 
formed. It fell flat. But the composer won much praise 
for his skill as a pianist. 

At Munich he obtained a new libretto entitled Alimalek, 
‘‘Host and Guest, or A Jest Becoming Serious.’’ This was 
first performed at Stuttgart, with sufficient success to 
justify its request for the Karntnerthor Theater in Vienna. 

To Vienna he therefore went, and on the very evening of 
his arrival heard the renowned pianist, Nepomuk Hummel, 
who so impressed him with the delicacy and beauty of his 
touch, that he went into a sort of voluntary retirement and 
only at the end of ten months of incessant practice made 
his first appearance as a concert-virtuoso. It was at the 
time of the Congress of 1813, and Vienna was crowded with 
notabilities, whose high favor he instantly won. Even the 
well-liked Moscheles scarcely dared to enter the field against 
such a rival. 

At this time he wrote a number of piano and instru- 
mental compositions—a polonaise with orchestral accom- 
paniment, two piano-concertos, many variations, marches, 
and duets for harp and clarinet. Most. of these works still 
exist in manuscript. 

His opera produced under the name of The Two Califs 
the following November made a fiasco. It was considered 
dull. The music was too finely shaded and too difficult. 
Nevertheless, Weber brought it out under more favorable 
auspices at Prag, where it caused considerable enthusiasm. 

Meyerbeer was discouraged by this second failure. He 
was almost tempted to renounce dramatic composition, but 
Salieri, who must have seen some merit in the work, ad- 
vised him to go to Italy and there study the art of writing 
for the voice. 


This advice was followed. He went first to Paris, where 
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he remained long enough to make many acquaintances, and 
also to compose two operas. Neither of them was played, 
but one—Robert and Elise—is interesting as the foreshad- 
owing of his greater Robert. 

In Italy he won precisely such laurels as had fallen to 
the lot of Gluck and Mozart. To be sure, he was not 
granted the title of Cavaliere, but Dom Pedro of Brazil 
made him a Knight of the Order of the Southern Star. 
When he first reached Venice, in 1816, Rossini’s J'ancred 
was on the top wave of popularity, a popularity which, in 
spite of its violating all the sound canons of true dramatic 
and musical art, it once more won at Rome during the 
late Rossini revival there. 

It was not difficult for Meyerbeer to catch the trick of 
this light, graceful, soulless melody. Forty years later he 
wrote to a friend: 


All Italy was then reveling in a sweet delirium of rapture. 
It seemed as if the whole nation had at last found its Lost Para- 
dise, and nothing further for its happiness was needed than Ros- 
sini’s music. I was involuntarily drawn into the delicious maze 
of tones and bewitched in a magic garden from which I could 
not and would not escape. All my feelings became Italian; all 
my thoughts became Italian. After I had lived a year there it 
seemed to me that I was an Italian born. I was completely 
acclimated to the splendid glory of nature, art, and the gay con- 
genial life, and could therefore enter into the thoughts, feelings, 
and sensibilities of the Italians. Of course such a complete re- 
tuning of my spiritual life had an immediate effect upon my 
methods of composition. I was loth to imitate Rossini, and 
write in the Italian style, but I had to compose as I did because 
my inmost being compelled me to it. 


His first Italian opera, Romilda e Costanza, was pro- 
duced in June, 1818, at Turin, and was so successful that 
it immediately brought him orders for works at Turin, 
Venice, and other cities. His success was all the greater for 
being won in direct rivalry with Rossini himself. But to a 
man of Meyerbeer’s training and nature, such fruits of 
fame were apples of Sodom. As the poet Heine said: 

‘‘Such intoxication of the senses as he experienced in 
Italy could not long satisfy a German nature. A certain 
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yearning for the earnestness of his fatherland awoke in 
him. While he found his ease amid the Italian myrtles, the 
mysterious murmur of the German oaks recurred to him. 
While Southern zephyrs caressed him he thought of the 
somber chorals of the north wind.”’ 

His operas traveled to Germany, and his best friends on 
hearing them not only felt that he was serving false gods, 
but had the courage to tell him so. Weber wrote: ‘‘It 
makes my heart bleed to see a German composer of creative 
power stoop to become a mere imitator in order to curry 
favor with the crowd.’’ He asked him if it was so hard 
to despise the applause of the moment, or look on it as 
something not the highest. In his public critique on Emma 
di Resburgo, which reached Berlin early in 1820, he wrote: 

‘“T believe the composer has deliberately chosen to make 
a descent in order to show that he can rule and reign as 
lord and master over all forms.’’ But he expressed the 
wish that Meyerbeer would return to Germany and join the 
few earnest ones whose hearts were set on building up a 
genuine national opera. 

This was not to be. Perhaps it was just as well that a 
Jew should have found a more cosmopolitan field in what 
has been called ‘‘the World-opera.’’ 

He still retained his friendship for Weber, and the pro- 
tests of the earnest Germans evidently made an impression 
upon him. He afterwards called these Italian works his 
‘wild oats.’’ The last and most successful of them, the 
only one of this period that is still occasionally heard (Jl 
Crociato in Egitto, written for Venice), is said to show a 
decided advance upon the earlier ones; as if he had 
tried to show that he might combine both methods—the light 
Italian and the earnest German. It was heard everywhere 
in Europe, even in St. Petersburg; and an Italian com- 
pany sang it in Rio di Janiero. 

Meyerbeer’s mother had joined him in Italy to share in 
his triumphs and see him crowned upon the stage. In com- 
pany with her he visited the chief cities: Rome, where 
Baini showed him the treasures of the Sistine Chapel; 
Florence, where again he found delightful hospitality in 
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the house of Lord Westmoreland, the English minister to 
the Tuscan Court. 

Shortly after his return to Berlin he lost his father but 
found consolation in his love for his cousin Minna Mosson, 
whom he married in 1827. He saw that Paris was the 
place for him and took up his residence there, finding in 
the intellectual ferment of the time the stimulus that his 
mind required. He formed friendly relations with Cheru- 
bini, Boieldieu, Auber, Haberneck, Halévy, and Adam; he 
and Rossini, in spite of all their rivalries, were congenial 
friends. Yet Rossini once said, ‘‘Meyerbeer and I can never 
agree’’; and when some one in surprise asked why, he 
replied, ‘‘Meyerbeer likes sauerkraut better than he does 
macaroni!’’ 

Several years passed, and nothing of consequence had 
come from his pen; he was secretly hard at work on a new 
opera, the clever French poet Scribe having provided him 
with a libretto. He was so morbidly fastidious that he 
never tired of polishing and filling. He could never say 
“Tt is finished.”’ 

Various interruptions delayed the production of this 
work: the death of a child, the July revolution, the uncer- 
tainty as to the management of the theater. But at last, 
Dr. Véron, the new Royal Director, agreed to bring it out, 
and the rehearsals began. They lasted nearly five months, 
and only on the twenty-second of November, 1831, was 
Robert le Diable given for the first time. Scenic effects, 
striking contrasts, novel and brilliant instrumentation, 
fascinating melody, dramatic force, all appealed to the 
public. 

Mendel says, ‘‘To the flowing melody of the Italians and 
the solid harmony of the Germans he united the pathetic 
declamation and the varied piquant rhythm of the French.’’ 

Mendelssohn found no pleasure in it. He called it a cold 
ealeulated work of the intellect, without heart or effect. 
So thought many of the Germans. Ambros declared that 
Meyerbeer’s music was ‘‘banker’s music’’—luxury-music 
for la haute finance—and deserved the fate that befell the 
money-changers in the temple. 
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This opera made the fortune of the theater. In 1858 it 
had brought in more than four million francs. It was 
given 333 times in twenty years. In 1883 it was given in 
Vienna for the four hundredth and first time in fifty years. 
Louis Philippe nominated the composer for membership 
in the Legion of Honor, and shortly afterwards he was 
elected a member of the Institute of France. 

In 1836 appeared his second French opera, Les Hugue- 
nots, the libretto of which also was furnished by Scribe. A 
date had been set for its completion, but Meyerbeer failed 
to have it ready and paid the stipulated forfeit of thirty 
thousand franes. No one else, however, could be found to 
undertake the composition of the work, so the management 
of the theater refunded the forfeit, Meyerbeer put the last 
touches to it, and at last it was staged. At first it was not 
so successful as Robert, but the public soon learned to 
appreciate its beauties. Berlioz called it a musical encyclo- 
pedia, with enough material for twenty ordinary operas. 
It has been compared to a cathedral; it has been called ‘‘an 
evangel of religion and love’’; it has been said to be ‘‘the 
most vivid chapter of French history ever penned.’’ 

On the other hand, the German critics were even more 
severe upon it than they had been upon Robert. Schumann 
could see nothing in it but falsity and trickery. All Meyer- 
beer’s operas repelled him, and he declared that they might 
be calmly left to their fate. Yet it has held its popularity 
to the present time and amid the rivalries of a better style 
it is firmly established in the repertoire of opera companies 
everywhere in the world. 

Meyerbeer’s next great undertaking was suggested by a 
German novel that had pleased him. He consulted with 
Seribe, and the libretto was soon in his hands. He found 
fault with it. Scribe changed it again and again, but failed 
to please the composer ; anxious for his royalties, he threat- 
ened a lawsuit if the work were not brought out. Meyer- 
beer solved the dilemma by going back to Berlin; when he 
returned to Paris Seribe was in Rome. Thus the great 
opera, L’Africaine, remained only an unfulfilled project. 
For a long time it lay in embryo, wrapped up in white 
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paper, labeled Vecchia Africana (‘‘The Old African 
Woman’’). He never lived to see it put upon the stage, 
though it from time to time occupied his attention until 
the end of his days. 

Meantime King Friedrich Wilhelm IV. enrolled him in 
the newly-founded order—Pour le Mérite—of Arts and 
Sciences, and appointed him Royal Director of Music. Hon- 
ors thick and fast showered upon him. The King of the 
Netherlands gave him the order of the Oak Crown. The 
Royal Academy of London elected him one of its associates. 
Spontini resigned his position in Berlin, and Meyerbeer 
was appointed Kapellmeister in his place, with a salary of 
three thousand thalers, which he distributed among the 
orchestra and members of the chapel. 

He went to live in Berlin, and was indefatigable in his 
labors. He wrote a number of cantatas, psalms, motets for 
the chapel, which he enlarged and strengthened. Marches 
and his famous Fackeltanzen, so-called, were produced for 
the weddings of the Crown Prince Max and others. His 
only original opera for Berlin was entitled Hin Feldlager 
in Schlesien. It was produced for the first time in Decem- 
ber, 1844, to celebrate the opening of the new opera-house. 
It was given a number of times with great success, espe- 
cially the following year, when his protegée, the young 
Swedish singer, Jenny Lind,*? made her German début in 
the part of ‘‘Vielka.’’ She won still greater glory in 
Vienna, when the opera was given under the name of 
Vielka, and a medal was struck in honor of the composer. 

In February, 1845, he brought out Weber’s romantic 
opera, Huryanthe, the overture of which is frequently per- 


3 Herr Josephson, who attended the rehearsals, thus speaks in his 
diary of meeting the composer: ‘‘He is a most polite man; some- 
thing of the courtier; something of the man of genius; something 
of the man of the world, and has, in addition, something fidgety 
about his whole being. Before reproducing the opera with Jenny 
Lind he called upon her, to the best of my belief, at least a hun- 
dred times, to consult about this, that, or the other. He alters 
incessantly, curtails here, dovetails there, and thus, by his eagerness 
and anxiety, prevents the spontaneous growth of the work, and im- 
parts a fragmentary character to its beauty.’’ 
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formed in symphony concerts. The proceeds were devoted 
to the Weber monument, and added six thousand thalers 
to the fund. In July of the same year, he had Spohr’s 
Crusaders performed, and with his own hand crowned the 
gray-haired composer with a laurel wreath. 

Meyerbeer was often criticised for his niggardly manner 
of life in Paris. It has been said that he almost starved 
himself. On the other hand he was charged with spending 
- a fortune in bribing the critics to be favorable to his work, 
for he was morbidly sensitive to blame. 

Yet he had generous sentiments. He brought it about 
that composers for the royal opera-house were assured of 
ten per cent of the receipts, and that three new works by 
living German musicians should be produced each year. 
After the death of Lortzing, author of Tsar and Carpenter, 
he helped raise a fund of sixteen thousand dollars for his 
family. He assisted an aged widow—a descendant of Gluck 
—not only with his own funds, but with certain proceeds 
arising from the performance of Gluck’s operas in Paris. 
He contributed to the relief of the descendants of the great 
French composer Rameau. 

He found the labors at Berlin too exacting. He was not 
a good conductor, as he himself realized, and was anxious 
to be released. At first he was granted only leave of ab- 
sence; he went to Paris and received the libretto of Le 
Prophéte from Scribe, who was still in Rome. While 
engaged with enthusiasm upon this, he composed, at the 
request of the Princess of Prussia, and in the brief time of 
six weeks, the music for his brother Michael’s melodrama 
Struensee, which was performed with great success in the 
royal theater. The overture is considered one of his highest 
achievements in sustained instrumental composition. 

The same year, he went to London with Jenny Lind, 
where they shared in a reception almost unequaled for its 
enthusiasm. On his return to Berlin, he brought out 
Richard Wagner’s Rienzi. Meyerbeer had already be- 
friended Wagner, whom he had found living in poverty in 
Paris. He was rewarded by an ingratitude which even 
Wagner’s admirers found it hard to explain away. 
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Probably Wagner was jealous because some of his pet 
reforms were carried out by a man who did not believe in 
his principles. Wagner compared him to one, who, catch- 
ing the first syllable of another’s speech, screams out the 
whole sentence in a breath without really waiting to know 
what was meant. He called him a ‘‘most miserable music- 
maker,’’ a Jew banker, who tried to compose. And in 1850, 
over the name of ‘‘R. Freigedank,’’ he wrote his famous 
article on the Jew in Music, for the New Journal of Music, 
in which he declared that the Jew was incapable of any 
kind of artistic manifestation, and while attacking the 
whole race, vented his spleen equally on Meyerbeer and 
Mendelssohn. 

After endless polishing and changing of details, Le 
Prophéte was at last ready for its first production in Paris. 
Rehearsals began in January, 1849; and, as the eventful 
April day drew nigh, excitement ran high. Expectation 
was indeed extravagant, and in spite of the efforts of a 
Garcia and a Costellan, there was a general feeling of dis- 
appointment. Its greatness was nevertheless appreciated, 
and in spite of a fearfully hot summer and the prevalence 
of cholera, it kept the boards and soon reached its hun- 
dredth performance. 

Meyerbeer was made commander of the Legion of Honor. 
The University of Jena gave him the degree of Doctor of 
Music: The year 1850 he spent in Berlin, working from 
early morning until into the afternoon in his room overlook- 
ing the Thiergarten Park. After three o’clock he received 
calls, and usually spent the evening at the theater or went 
to a concert. The King ordered his portrait to be painted 
for the Gallery of Famous Contemporaries. 

He was invited to St. Petersburg by the Emperor of 
Russia to direct the music of Struensee for the fifty-years’ 
jubilee of the Philharmonic Society, but his failing health 
obliged him to decline. Berlioz and Spohr were also asked, 
but were unable to accept. 

In February, 1853, he composed in honor of his mother’s 
eighty-seventh birthday his splendid Ninety-first Psalm 
for solo and eight-part chorus, which was sung as her 
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requiem when she died, the following year, mourned by 
the whole nation. 

For the first time in its history the Opéra Comique 
opened its doors to a foreigner. Meyerbeer was allowed to 
write for that world-famous stage, and his first work was 
L’Btoile du Nord. Owing to the outbreak of war with 
Russia, the censorship nearly forbade its presentation ; but 
owing to the personal influence of Napoleon III., it was 
permitted after a few textual changes were made, such as 
eliminating the expression ‘‘ Vive la Russie,’’ and changing 
the word tsar to cvel. 

It was performed in February, 1854, and almost every 
number was re-demanded. Within a year it had been per- 
fermed a hundred times. 

His next comic opera was produced in April, 1859, under 
the title Dinorah, ou Le Pardon de Ploermel. The five 
years intervening had been occupied with various work— 
with journeys to Italy and to watering-places; with com- 
positions of comparatively small interest, unless the fourth 
Fackeltanz for the marriage of the Princess Victoria of 
England be excepted. 

The latter years of Meyerbeer’s life, though cheered by 
many distinguished honors—gifts from kings and emperors, 
homage from many societies—were also saddened by the 
death of many friends: Spohr and Lord Westmoreland, 
his French and German librettists, Scribe and Rellstab, 
and others, and by his own ill-health and trouble with his 
eyes. A Swedish editor, who visited him about the time of 
his fiftieth birthday, described him as ‘‘a little, benevolent 
old man, with an expression of power and keenness in his 
bearing, and with a delicate and yet simple behavior. His 
strongly-marked countenance had an especially shrewd and 
humorous look; and those fantastic spirits, which have be- 
witched the world in the night pieces of Robert and The 
Prophet, appear to be lurking in its wrinkles.’’ 

In 1861 Meyerbeer celebrated his seventieth birthday, 
which was remembered by hosts of his friends and ad- 
mirers. This same year he wrote for the International 
Exhibition at London a festival march in three parts, end- 
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ing with ‘‘Rule Britannia.’’ His presence added to the 
enthusiasm with which it was received. Several theaters 
simultaneously brought out his Prophet, Les Huguenots, 
and Dinorah with festal success. After the performance of 
the march he was publicly thanked by Lord Granville, ‘‘in 
the name of the Queen, of all great artists, the public, and 
the English nation,’’ for his generous services. 

This was his last great triumph. His failing health and 
the trouble with his eyes grew more and more alarming. 
Occasionally his old energy would flame out, and he would 
work on his favorite opera, L’Africaine, which had occu- 
pied him for so many years. He was unable to accept 
Napoleon’s pressing invitation to the autumnal Court hunt 
and festivities at Compiégne. He was forbidden even to 
travel to Brussels to confer with the tenor who was to sing 
the réle of Vasco da Gama. 

Unknown to him his physician summoned his two young- 
est daughters from Baden-Baden. His nephew Julius Beer 
and one or two intimate friends hastened to his bedside. 

His last words were spoken cheerfully on the evening of 
Sunday, May-day, 1863—‘‘I will see you in the morning. 
I bid you good-night.’’ 

He died early the next day. 

His body lay in state in his simple dwelling, in the Rue 
Montmartre. Rossini when he heard the news fainted away. 
When he went out to wander in the Pare Monceaux, 
he noted down a religious meditation inscribed to his ‘‘ poor 
friend Meyerbeer.’’ 

Meyerbeer’s body was taken to Berlin. It was attended 
to the station by a stately throng of notabilities, accom- 
panied by music. Farewell orations were spoken. Selec- 
tions from Le Prophéte and Dinorah were performed with 
organ and voices. 

On the way to Berlin at every stopping-place, signs of 
grief were manifested. The funeral-train reached Berlin 
unscheduled. The King was just about to make a journey 
from the same station. It was a dramatic incident—the 
meeting of the living monarch and the dead musician. 

Two days later the pompous ceremonies of the funeral 
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took place with black catafalque, silver candelabra, laurel 
wreath, bouquets from royal and princely houses, music 
and orations, palm-adorned hearse, throngs of deputations, 
an endless array of carriages headed by the king’s, drawn 
by four horses. 

He was buried by the side of his mother, in the family 
tomb in the Jewish Cemetery. Later, a religions ceremony 
in his honor took place in the Meyerbeer Synagogue which 
had been founded by his father. 

Meyerbeer, though possessed of millions, always lived 
frugally when in Paris, with only one servant; he labored 
- as industriously as if he had been poor, saying: ‘‘I am 
above all an artist, and it gives me satisfaction to think that 
I might have supported myself with my music, from the 
time I was seven years old. In Berlin, to be sure, I keep 
up some style; but in Paris I have no desire to stand aloof 
from my associates and play the rich amateur.’’ 

His habits were extremely simple. He neither smoked 
nor took snuff. He enjoyed walking, and when he heard a 
hand-organ man playing one of his own compositions, he 
would stop and listen and reward him with a piece of silver. 
He was proud of the distinctions heaped upon him. But, 
being all his life true to the Jewish faith, he never accepted 
the cross of the Order of the Red Eagle. 

His judgment of other composers was always generous. 
He was on terms of friendship with nearly all the com- 
posers of the day. Gluck and Mozart were his favorites of 
the past. ‘‘No one,’’ he said, ‘‘will ever equal Gluck in 
simplicity, naturalness, and powerful dramatic expression ; 
and when I am enjoying his majestic works, I often feel so 
humiliated that I would like never again to write a note.”’ 

His great property, with the exception of a few thousand 
dollars bequeathed to half a dozen musical and philan- 
thropic institutions, was divided among his relatives. His 
music, with the exception of L’Africaine, he directed to 
leave untouched for thirty years. Then, in case a grandson 
were living it would be permissible to publish it. Other- 
wise it was to be given to the Royal Library in Berlin. 

L’Africaine was performed for the first time in April, 
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1865. Every effort was made to carry out the composer’s 
ideas; and the enthusiasm was so great that, as his biog- 
rapher says, it seemed like an apotheosis of his manes.* 


4A still greater apotheosis took place in Paris in September, 1891, 
when the hundredth anniversary of his birth was celebrated with 
appropriate ceremonies and the reproduction of his masterpieces 
Paris shared with Bayreuth the pilgrimages of the musical. 


GIOACHINO ROSSINI 
(1792-1868) 


Great men seem to be called forth by the needs of their 
day, and through the influence of their greatness come to be 
regarded as the cause of revolutions. 

This is the great paradox of history. Nor is there any- 
thing more tragic than genius born before or after its time. 

There is a curious parallelism between the career of 
Napoleon Bonaparte and that of Gioachino Antonio Rossini. 

Both were Italians, both men of immense rapidity of 
execution, both won success by master-strokes, both came 
to dominate Europe, both became French, both spent the 
latter part of their lives in inaction (the one compulsory, 
the other self-imposed), both had the gift of enrolling de- 
voted followers. 

Napoleon may have supposed that he was steering and 
guiding the mighty forces that gathered around him and 
at last crushed him. Rossini may have supposed that he 
brought about the revolution in music which for a time 
caused Beethoven to be forgotten, even in the chosen home 
of his activity. 

Yet he was the child of his time, and the disposition of 
men, weary of the uproar of battle, to be lulled by melo- 
dious tones, gave his music a vogue which is to us as mar- 
velous as the personal influence of Napoleon. 

The period from 1800 to 1832 has been called the 
Beethoven-Rossini epoch of music. 

‘‘Tf,’’ says Ambros, ‘‘we have in Beethoven the image 
of a great soul expressing itself in music and through 
music, and thereby filling with the loftiest spiritual content 
the tones which it orders in accordance with the norm and 
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law of beauty; then Beethoven’s contemporary, Rossini, is 
his direct antithesis, the musician who first brought to un- 
conditioned acceptation the principle of mere sensuous 
enjoyment in music.’’ 

A generation ago it was said that with him began the 
decay of music; ‘‘when the dessert is brought on, the din- 
ner is at an end.’’ But dinners and desserts are recurring 
episodes in music as well as in real life, and no longer is 
Beethoven but ‘‘the Sun of Italy,’’ alias ‘‘the Italian bon- 
bon dealer,’’ the one who is forgotten. Indeed, the young 
of this generation hardly realize how great Rossini was. 
They almost never have a chance to hear those passages of 
his which even his severest critics had to confess were full 
of ‘immortal freshness and the most fascinating beauty.’’ 
Ambros compared his melodies to the Venetian beauties of 
Titian, in whose dark eyes lurks a wonderful something 
alluring, and yet noble: ‘‘They have, to be sure, a certain 
family likeness; they are like the daughters of one noble 
race, very beautiful, very lovely, but everywhere showing, 
with slight modifications, the same family features the first 
appearance of which may be plainly seen in the portrait 
of the ancestress who lived in the sixteenth century.’’ 

Schumann, a severer critic, called Rossini’s melody 
‘“‘Titian flesh without soul.’’ He was the very embodiment 
of national Italian song, and as such was known as ‘‘the 
Swan of Pesaro.”’ 

Pesaro is a seaport town belonging to the Romagna. It 
has been the birthplace of three famous men: Pope Inno- 
cent II., the Jurist Pandolfo, and the composer Rossini. 

Rossini’s father, Giuseppe Antonio, that is, Joseph 
Anthony, was town-trumpeter, and inspector of slaughter- 
houses. He did not know, for it was discovered after his 
death, that he came of an aristocratic family, one of whom, 
some centuries gone by, had been governor of Ravenna, and 
that he had the right to a coat-of-arms, with three stars, a 
hand, a rose, and a nightingale on it. The Italians take 
great stock in escutcheons, 

Perhaps if the town-trumpeter, whose duty it was to lead 
processions on state occasions and to blow mighty blasts 
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when the town authorities were to meet, had known of his 
patrician origin, he would have been too proud to hold such 
a menial position. He was exceedingly superstitious—a 
trait inherited by his son—and yet of such a gay disposi- 
tion that he was called ‘‘2 vivazza,’’ ‘‘the lively.’’ 

It was quite in accordance with his nature that when 
the French army marched into Pesaro in 1796 he adopted 
liberal and republican ideas. Then when the Austrians 
in theirturn occupied the Papal States, the trumpeter lost 
both his offices and was thrown into prison. Rossini 
years afterwards speaking of these events said, ‘‘ Had it not 
been for the French invasion of Italy, I should probably 
have become an apothecary or an oil-merchant.”’ 

He was born on the twenty-ninth of February, 1792, a 
genuine Leap Year’s child. When he was sixty he used to 
say that he was fifteen. 

The imprisonment of his father threw the support of the 
little family on the mother, Anna, who was one of the 
prettiest women of the Romagna. She sang by ear; and 
her singing, according to one who heard her, ‘‘was like her 
face, full of tenderness and grace.’’ She became a prima 
donna buffa, and sung in operas, at fairs and at carnivals. 

After the father was liberated he joined his wife in her 
singing-tours, as first hornist at the various country towns, 
at Lugo, Forli, Sinigagla, and Bologna. 

At first the boy was left in charge of a pork-butcher, 
or, some say, a master-cook. When he grew older his father 
taught him to play the horn, and the little fellow actually 
played duets with him and solos in public. His first teacher 
of the spinet was a man named Prinetti. Before Bach’s 
day the thumb was not used. This Prinetti was, as regards 
technique, a relic of the Middle Ages. His method was 
limited to playing with only two fingers. 

Rossini, who would have doubtless made immense prog- 
ress under the right teacher, one who understood him, dis- 
played what has been called his characteristic laziness; and 
his father, to shame him into a sense of his duties, put him 
into a blacksmith? s shop opposite the Civic Theater, where 
he had to blow the bellows all day long. Rossini speaking 
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of it later in life declared it was not a bad way of teaching 
him to play in time! 

His next teacher was a poor priest, Don Angelo Tesei, 
who had been for thirty-seven years training voices in 
Bologna. Tesei gave him some idea of harmony (figured 
bass), and made him practice solfeggios so that after a few 
months, when he was ten years old, he was able to sing in 
churches. He was paid at the rate of three paoli, or about 
ten cents, for each service; and as he had a superb soprano 
voice and sung at sight, he won great success at the cathe- 
dral. Thus, and as always, he was of assistance to his 
parents, whose resources were limited. 

When he was twelve he sang the part of little Adolfo in 
Paer’s opera La Camilla, which was revived in Bologna. 
His skill at the piano and at reading complicated scores 
was so great that, like Beethoven, he was intrusted with the 
responsible post of maestro al cembalo, for in those days 
the piano was an important part of the orchestra. 

‘“To the mischief with it!’’ he cried one day when he 
was set at this work. 

His father asked him what he would like to do: ‘‘Live 
on your income ?”’ 

““No, but I should like to compose.’’ 

Joseph Rossini flew into a rage, and is said to have kicked 
the lad, exclaiming, ‘‘Out of my sight! You might become 
the first trumpeter of the kingdom, and you will be nothing 
else but the poorest composer of Italy.’’ 

The lad’s personality always won him friends. He had 
received some training in reading and writing at the hands 
of Don Innocenzo; Don Fini taught him a little mathe- 
matics. The Chevalier Giusti of Lucca, chief engineer at 
Bologna, took an interest in him, and initiated him into 
the beauties of Dante and the other Italian poets. 

A tenor singer named Babbini, who had once enjoyed 
some reputation, and had created the principal réle in one 
of Cherubini’s operas, gave him still further training in 
singing; and possibly through the influence of the Countess 
Olimpia Perticari of Pesaro he was admitted in March, 
1807, into the Communal Lyceum of Bologna, where he 
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fell into the hands of another priest, Stanislao Mattei, who 
had been a pupil of the famous Martini. Even before 
this he became the director of I Concordi, a singing society 
composed of amateurs who gave a concert every month; 
and he directed in Haydn’s Seasons with such success that 
every one was surprised. 

Spohr, who recognized Rossini’s genius, once said, ‘‘ Had 
he been scientifically educated and led to the right way 
by Mozart’s classic masterpieces, he might easily have been 
one of the greatest composers of our day.’’ 

It was not Father Mattei’s fault that he failed of a 
scientific musical education. Unfortunately this learned 
man was devoted to routine, and could not realize that 
genius often attains at a bound what plodding industry 
takes years to master. 

Rossini could never have submitted to eighteen months 
of such drudgery as Beethoven underwent in Vienna. 

His aim was simply to compose operas; and when Mattei 
in an unguarded moment acknowledged that he knew 
enough to compose operas, he threw aside further instruc- 
tion, except such as he could get from reading scores, and 
began that career which within a dozen years made him 
the best-known composer of his day. 

When Richard Wagner visited him in 1860, Rossini 
said, ‘‘I had facility, and perhaps if I had been born in 
Germany, I might have done something worth while.’’ He 
then realized that the Italy of his youth was not a land 
for earnest endeavor. A rigorous censorship suppressed 
all that was best. To wear a blue coat was treason, and a 
man who read Dante was looked on with suspicion as 
a Jacobin. 

Music was at a low ebb. Just as in the days of Pales- 
trina, Belgian and Netherland composers furnished most 
of the music for the Church, so now Italy sent across the 
Alps to satisfy its greed for new operas. We have seen 
Handel, Gluck, and Mozart composing for Naples and 
Milan; Simon Mayer, Peter Winter, Joseph Weigel, Paer, . 
and other Germans had actually forsaken their fatherland 
and settled in Italy to write in the Italian style. In.1816 
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there was some talk, says Riehl, of inviting Beethoven to 
compose an Italian opera for Milan. 

When Rossini was born, there were alive only three 
Italian composers of great repute: Nicola Antonio 
Zingarelli, Domenico Cimarosa, and Giovanni Paisiello. 
Cimarosa died in 1801, and when Rossini made his first suc- 
cess people said Cimarosa had risen again. 

Rossini is said to have composed his first opera without 
knowing that he did so. When he was fourteen he met 
with the Mombelli family, who-in themselves formed a 
whole operatic troupe. The mother, seeing Rossini’s talent, 
occasionally furnished him with verses, asking him to make 
of them a solo, a duet, or a trio, as the case might be. 
Thus unconsciously grew Demetrio e Polibio, which, 
though not played till six years later, established his repu- 
tation. 

A singular incident which happened, probably about 
this time, cast its influence over his career. While he was 
accompanying at the Sinigaglia Theater the prima donna, 
whose name was Carpani, indulged in a cadenza which was 
so unmusical that the boy laughed outright. The sensitive 
singer complained to the Marquis Cavalli, her manager 
and also her lover. He summoned Rossini, and threatened 
to put him in jail, if he presumed again to laugh at great 
artists. Rossini, quite unabashed, explained the reason of 
his laughter, and gave such a clever imitation of her 
method that the marquis was amused. Pleased with Ros- 
sini’s ready wit, Cavalli promised him that if ever he wanted 
a libretto he would furnish him one. The marquis was also 
director of the San Mose Theater at Venice, and when 
Rossini wrote to remind him of his promise the text was 
put at his disposal. 

He had already composed, for the Lyceum of Bologna, 
a cantata entitled Il Pianto d’Armona (‘‘The Lament of 
Music’’), which was performed in August, 1808. It was, 
as it were, his commencement part. Oddly enough, in the 
list of Rossini’s works given by Edwards, the next one 
that followed was an orchestral symphony, and then a 
string quartet! The symphony in Italy and the symphony 
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in Germany were as dissimilar as could well be. This one 
by Rossini, says Azevedo, was simply an overture with 
fugue, written by the young composer in imitation of that 
to Mozart’s Magic Flute. He had studied the violin, 
and had thoroughly learned the.’cello. 

There is an absurd story that he transcribed and ar- 
ranged some forty of Haydn’s and Mozart’s symphonies 
and quartets. Undoubtedly the greater part of his musical 
knowledge he obtained from reading over and studying 
the works of old masters in the excellent library of the 
Lyceum. But whatever he did in the form of concerted 
and chamber music is quite forgotten, and justly so. He 
was himself so dissatisfied with his ‘‘symphony,’’ that he 
tore it up. Rossini never had any illusions as to his own 
merits. 

About the same time, he wrote a mass for solo voices, 
chorus, organ, and orchestra, for Triossi, an amateur musi- 
cian of Ravenna. It was executed under his own direction 
during the annual city fair. The formation of the orches- 
tra offered some difficulties: eleven flutes, seven clarinets, 
five oboes, and nine bassoons presented themselves: a sad 
excess of wood-wind! 

The opera which Rossini was now engaged to write for 
the Marquis Cavalli was in reality a one-act farza, or opera 
bouffe. He received about forty dollars for it. It was 
brought out with success at the San Mose Theater, and the 
composer was fairly launched on his career. He was 
young, but Mercadante at twenty-four had written eight 
operas; Pacini was famous at eighteen, Generali at seven- 
teen, Bellini at twenty-two; Donizetti at twenty-five had 
composed five great operas, and three less important ones. 
Fruit ripens early under Italian skies. 

During the next fourteen years Rossini wrote more than 
thirty operas for the Italian stage; he wrote them for 
Ferrara and Milan, for Venice and Naples, for Rome and 
Vienna. The demand was great, and the supply met the 
demand. When they succeeded he was happy; when, as 
oceasionally happened, they fell flat, he would write his 
mother enclosing a pen-drawing of a bottle or vial, to 
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signify a great or little fiasco, a word which in Italian 
means bottle. 

One time, receiving an invitation to a picnic after the 
failure of one of his operas, he ordered from the confec- 
tioner a marchpane ship bearing the name of the opera: 
the mast was broken, the sails tattered, and she lay on her 
beam-ends in a sea of cream. He did his part in eating 
it up! 

Another opera, written in 1812 for Venice, contained a 
trio which some one recognized as note for note the same 
as a trio in Generali’s Adelina. Generali is said to have 
approached and reproached Rossini. The audacious young 
pilferer replied: ‘‘I know it, but this trio is the most 
important situation of my opera. As nothing suitable oc- 
eurred to me, I took the liberty of borrowing it from you. 
Could I have made a better choice ?’’ 

Yet of this same opera, which was one of the few of 
Rossini’s early productions to be revived in Paris and 
Vienna years afterwards, Stendhal said, ‘‘An experi- 
enced eye [why not ear?] would easily recognize in this 
one-act opera, the germinal ideas of fifteen or twenty 
leading themes, which afterwards made the fortune of his 
masterpieces. ’’ 

Rossini, like Handel and Gluck, had no hesitation in 
despoiling his earlier works to enrich his later ones. 
Some of his arias were made to do service three or four 
times, and he used his overtures over and over again. 

Naples was at this time the musical center of Italy. 
Rossini naturally gravitated thither. But before he left 
Naples he played a practical joke which came near having 
a serious ending. The Marquis gave him a wretched 
libretto. Rossini deliberately set it to the most absurd of 
music: the bass had to sing only high notes, the soprano 
only low notes; every thing was mixed; and to cap the 
climax, the orchestra had in one movement to tap the tin 
lamp-shades as cymbals. The Venetians had never heard 
such discords. They smashed the seats and chandeliers, 
and almost demolished the theater. Rossini was hissed 
and hooted and found it prudent to disappear. 
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To another of his early operas written for La Scala 
at Milan, Rossini owed his exemption from serving in the 
army. Eugéne Beauharnais, vice-king of Italy, had heard 
it, and when application was made to him in favor of the 
composer, he braved the anger of Napoleon and granted 
him exemption. 

‘Lucky for the army,’’ Rossini said, ‘‘for I should have 
made a poor enough soldier.”’ 

The first opera to give Rossini a European reputation 
was Z'ancred, brought out in 1813 in Venice. ‘‘ Within 
four years,’’ says Azevedo, ‘‘this masterpiece made the 
circuit of the world, except France; and its enchanting 
melodies carried everywhere the name of its fortunate 
author, who was henceforth immortal.’’ 

Strangely enough, it was full of what the Italians con- 
sidered dangerous innovations. Mozart’s later and greater 
works, for the very reason that they were greater, had 
scarcely crossed the Alps. It took them more than a 
quarter of a century to become popular outside of Ger- 
many! Rossini’s great innovation was in writing his 
melodies exactly as they were to be sung. Hitherto it had 
been the custom of Italian singers to load their arias with 
all sorts of extemporized ornaments, till often the original 
themes were buried out of sight. 

The taste of the Italians demanded that sort of thing. 
Rossini yielded to it, and, while he gave his melodies a 
permanent form, they, too, were over-decorated with fili- 
gree-work. He also introduced recitative accompanied by 
quartet of strings in place of ’cello and piano. 

A phrenologist who examined Rossini’s head, not know- 
ing who he was, recorded about this time a rather striking 
picture of the man: ‘‘A brilliant eye—a delicate, shrewd 
smile—an arched, prominent brow—inspiration—creative 
genius—energy—wit—fruitfulness—facility.’’ It was a 
true picture. 

All Venice was soon singing and whistling the arias of 
Tancred. They penetrated the court-room, and the judges 
could hardly repress them. They were carried into church, 


and the Pope’s command to banish them was found un- 
availing. 
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The famous ‘‘Aria of the Rice’’ (so called because it 
was apocryphally said to have been composed while the rice 
was cooking for dinner, and also said with perhaps equal 
truth to have been stolen from a hymn sung at vesper 
service), is even now occasionally heard in the concert- 
room. 

Barbaja, manager of the opera-house of San Carlo at 
Naples, heard of Rossini, and, with the foresight which had 
raised him from the humble position of waiter in a café 
to be proprietor of several theaters and of the gambling- 
houses then attached to them, came and offered him an 
engagement at a handsome salary. Rossini accepted it. 

He was required to write two operas a year, and was bur- 
dened with an immense amount of administrative details 
relating to Barbaja’s two theaters. ‘‘If he had dared,’’ 
said Rossini afterwards, ‘‘he would have made me do his 
cooking for him.’’ 

The Emperor of Austria gave La Scala $40,000 a year. 
The King of Naples paid $60,000 a year toward the support 
of the San Carlo Theater. Rossini’s salary was two hun- 
dred ducats a year, and he had an interest in the gambling 
which was then allowed by government, though not long 
afterward suppressed. 

Elisabetta (his first opera written for Naples) was given 
in 1815. The part of Queen Elizabeth was taken by 
Isabelle Colbran, an imposing beauty with a ‘‘Circassian 
eye,’ and a magnificent mezzo-soprano voice. She was 
Barbaja’s favorite, but Rossini soon won her affections, 
thereby making the manager his bitter enemy. 

His engagement at Naples did not prevent him from 
writing for other theaters. Thus the same year he com- 
posed for Rome in thirteen days the famous Barbiere de 
Sevilla, which showed the Italians that comic opera was 
not obliged to follow foolish traditions. The subject was 
familiar. Paisiello’s opera with that title had been com- 
posed for St. Petersburg thirty-five years before, and was 
well known in Italy.? 

Rossini’s suecess was all the more brilliant because he 

1Paisiello’s Il Barbiere de Sevilla was revived in Paris in 1867 
as a curiosity, 
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had to contend with the prejudices of Paisiello’s partisans. 
The first night it was hissed, owing partly to a series of 
unlucky mishaps, including the sudden apparition of a cat 
on the stage, and an aria sung by an artist who was taken 
with the nose-bleed; but after- Rossini substituted a long 
cavatina modified from an earlier opera, it conquered. The 
next night Rossini stayed at home. The whole audience 
left the theater between the acts, went to his lodgings, and 
gave him an ovation. 

As an illustration of his popularity, a Milan theater gave 
a ballet entitled ‘‘The Return of Orpheus from Hades, or 
the Glory of the celebrated Maestro Rossini.’’ Orpheus 
tries to release his beloved Euridice with old-fashioned 
music, but it is of no avail. Only when one of Rossini’s 
romanzas is played, do the cruel shades relent and let 
her go. 

The Revolution, which expelled the King of Naples in 
1820, the loss of revenue from the gaming-tables, and the 
large expenses of opera without royal subvention, almost 
ruined the redoubtable Barbaja. Rossini was requested 
to write an opera for Vienna. He married Mlle. Colbran 
in December, 1821, and with her started for the Austrian 
capital. Zelmira had been played with immense success 
in Naples; its suecess was still greater in Vienna, where 
Rossini became the idol of the day, though the German 
papers and critics aceused the public of ingratitude towards 
Mozart and Haydn, and blamed Rossini for corrupting 
musical art. 

Rossini had the good taste not to quarrel with his 
aceusers. He remarked: ‘‘The German critics wish that I 
composed like Haydn and Mozart. But if I took all the 
pains in the world, I should still be a wretched Haydn or 
Mozart. So I prefer to remain a Rossini. Whatever that 
may be, it is something, and at least I am not a bad 
Rossini.”’ 

He was always able to disarm criticism by his candor. 
Even the young man who threatened to assassinate him for 
having given so much to the bass-drum to do in a certain 
overture, became his warm friend as soon as he came into 
the sunlight of his presence, 
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His popularity in Vienna was enormous. Day and night 
his house was surrounded by admirers anxious to get a 
sight of him. All the great princes who had patronized 
the German masters found a new ‘‘fad’’ in Rossini, and 
gave him elaborate dinners and suppers. The philosopher 
Hegel was so charmed by his music that he wrote to his 
wife in Berlin: ‘‘So long as I have money for Italian opera, 
I shall not leave Vienna!’’ 

It has been said Beethoven refused to receive him. Such 
was not the case. He recognized his genius, but owing to 
his deafness their intercourse was painful and unsatisfac- 
tory. Speaking of Rossini’s visit to Beethoven, Schumann 
afterwards wrote: ‘‘The butterfly flew into the way of the 
eagle, but the latter swept aside from his course, so as not 
to erush it with the stroke of his pinions.’’ 

Rossini’s last opera written for Italy was Semiramide. 
It was required for the carnival season at Venice. He 
received $1000 for it. While he was writing it he was 
invited by Prince Metternich to dine. The story is told 
that at dinner the conversation turned on German music, 
and Rossini asked the prince to give him the theme of a 
tragic air for his new opera. Metternich, being further 
urged by the ladies present, finally said, ‘‘ Dear maestro, at 
this instant I can think of only one appropriate German 
song. Perhaps you can make use of it. It is a melody of 
the deepest pain and despair.”’ 

He sang it. 

Rossini was delighted, and took it for the grand aria and 
the overture, and it made a great impression in Italy; but 
the Germans who heard it could not understand why the 
Queen of Assyria, bewailing the death of her spouse, should 
sing the well-known theme, ‘‘ Rejoice in life while the lamp 
still burns.”’ 

The next year Rossini went to London, stopping on his 
way at Paris, where he was both féted and attacked. In 
London he made his fortune. King George IV. himself 
presented him to his Court, and treated him to snuff, an 
honor which instantly raised him high above ordinary 
mortals. He drank tea at great houses, and received fifty 
guineas each time for accompanying his wife’s singing. 
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For directing at the theater three times he was paid 2500 
pounds sterling. The King’s pleasure at singing duets with 
him was so intense that the comic papers caricatured it. 

Once when the King was singing a solo he made a mis- 
take. Rossini went right on. ‘‘It was my duty to accom- 
pany your majesty,’’ he replied when the King remarked 
having gone off the key: ‘‘and I am ready to follow you 
to the tomb!”’ 

He left London after five months (no small part of which 
was spent in writing in autograph albums for titled ladies), 
and though he did not compose the opera for which he had 
been engaged, he had a new bank account of 175,000 francs. 

He returned not to Bologna but to Paris, where he had 
accepted the direction of the Théatre Italien for a year and 
a half in place of Paer. Paer, who was given a place as 
conductor at an increased salary, became one of the leaders 
of the cabal which tried to ruin Rossini in Paris. Bertan 
called him Signor Crescendo! 

But the French composers, Auber, Hérold, and Boieldieu 
especially espoused Rossini’s cause, and were greatly in- 
fluenced by his style. 

It was almost a repetition of the great battle between 
the Piccinnists and Gluckists. Politics also again was en- 
listed. But Rossini had really no real rival, and so in a 
short time he became a sort of autocrat in Paris. His 
salary was 20,000 franes a year, and when he wrote his 
cantata, ‘‘The Journey to Rheims,’’ in honor of the corona- 
tion of Charles X., he was given a superb service of plate. 
The same piece was revived in 1848 at the proclamation of 
the Republic. 

Rossini, as director of the Italian opera, brought out a 
number of great singers; he had his own chief operas per- 
formed ; he invited Meyerbeer, Bellini, Donizetti, and Mer- 
eadante to Paris. 

Yet he was not considered a success as director, and at his 
own request he was retired in 1826, and given a nominal 
position as ‘‘inspector of singing,’’ with the same salary. 

From this time he began to compose for the French 
Académie, Among other things he re-arranged his Moise, 
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This work on its first representation, nearly ten years 
earlier, had met with reverses, principally ownig to the 
absurdity of the Red Sea as represented on the stage, and 
was saved only by the famous prayer, precursor of all 
operatic prayers. 

Rossini had made friends with a Mr. Aguado, a well- 
known banker, who invested and many times multiplied his 
British pounds. At Aguado’s country house William Tell 
was for the most part composed. 

Unfortunately the libretto was wretched, but Rossini’s 
reputation as a composer largely rests on this work, which 
marked a new departure in his style. Hanslick declares 
that such a change in a man who had written forty operas 
was something unprecedented in the history of music. He 
was only thirty-seven, and at the height of his fame and 
powers. Yet this was the last opera that he ever wrote. 
It has been called his ‘‘swan song.’’ Various reasons were 
given by Rossini himself, but none is satisfactory: least of 
all his indolence. 

After the July Revolution, which cost him his pension, 
he returned to Italy for a time, but his father was dead, 
and there was nothing to keep him there. He was rich and 
fond of good living. He came back to Paris and built a 
magnificent mansion at Passy, where he lived a life of 
luxury and dissipation. After the death of Madame 
Colbran-Rossini, from whom he had been separated for 
some years, he married Mlle. Olympe Desguilliers, who had 
nursed him faithfully when he was ill. Rossini called her 
his providence. Nevertheless, not altogether pleasant stor- 
ies are told of her. 

He did not entirely cease to write. In 1832 he composed 
his theatrical, rather than religious, Stabat Mater for a 
Spanish friend. On the title-page stood the words, ‘‘Com- 
posed for Sefior Varela and presented to him.’’ This led 
to a lawsuit. After the death of Don Fernandez, Rossini 
replaced four numbers that had been written by his friend 
Tadolini, and sold the work to a French publisher for six 
thousand francs. Varela’s heirs brought suit, and were 
defeated. The work was first performed in January, 1842. 
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In fourteen concerts it brought in one hundred and fifty 
thousand francs. 

He wrote also a number of songs, piano-pieces (‘‘sins of 
his old age,’’ he called them), and a little Mass. 

Once he exclaimed: ‘‘If my youth might be given to me 
for a year, a month, a week, a day, even for an hour, I 
would agree to write a two-act opera, oversee the rehearsals, 
and direct it myself.’’ 

But when he was offered a hundred thousand franes for 
a new work he replied: 

‘‘T have written enough Italian; I don’t wish to write 
French! I can not write German. Let me rest. I will write 
no more for fame. I have enough money.”’ 

A French caricature represented him as lying on his 
back, like the classic representations of the Nile or the 
Tiber, and from his jar of harmony, carelessly overturned, 
was flowing a stream from which eager music-mongers were 
carrying away rich spoils. 

He cared more for the glory of having invented a new 
salad-dressing (and this brought him a eardinal’s apostolic 
benediction) than for all his fame as a composer. He com- 
pared Mozart to truffles: each giving constantly new pleas- 
ure and comfort. Once he exclaimed, ‘‘Truly, I would 
rather be a sausage-maker than a composer.’’ That Canova 
praised his physical beauty, and wanted him for a model, 
was for him ‘‘worth more than all musical fame.’’ He 
ealled life a comic opera, the four acts made up of eating, 
loving, singing, and digesting. ‘‘The stomach is the con- 
ductor who directs the great orchestra of our passions,”’’ 
was one of his sayings. 

Though superstitious, he was skeptical. He cared noth- 
ing for the fine arts or politics. His one act of patriotism 
was the composition of a hymn during the independent ris- 
ing at Bologna in 1815. In 1848 when he was in Italy, he 
was asked to subscribe to the great national fund: he is said 
to have given a lame horse and an uncollectable note. The 
populace learning of it gave him a eat-concert, and in 
consequence he sold his palace, which had the seven notes of 
the scale over the portal as a sort of eseutcheon. 
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He considered Mozart the greatest composer of the world, 
and two years before he died, when Vienna gave a great 
concert in behalf of a Mozart memorial, Rossini sent two 
choruses, and wrote that they came from a man who wor- 
shiped Mozart as divine. 

Rossini was one of the wittiest and best-natured of men. 

Many anecdotes are told of his shrewdness, of his quick 
repartees. He enjoyed giving aid and encouragement to 
talented musicians but conceit and pretense met with scant 
favor at his hands. Once a young man brought to him some 
music telling him that a publisher was willing to bring it 
out provided Signor Rossini approved of it. 

‘“There are two pieces here,’’ said the gracious maestro, 

‘Can you play them for me?’’ 

‘‘Of course I can,’’ replied the fatuous youth, ‘‘I com- 
posed them myself.’’ 

‘<Sit right down at the piano,’’ said Rossini, ‘‘and I will 
give you my opinion of them.’’ 

The young composer, with a great show of technique, 
had got about half through the first of his compositions, 
when Rossini stopped him, saying, 

‘*T like the other the better of the two.’’ 

In his rooms on the Chaussée d’Antin he received every 
Sunday morning dressed in a négligé costume. After he 
built his villa at Passy he refused to go there by train, but 
drove. He always chose a hack-driver with tired horses, 
because he was afraid to go fast. All sorts of honors were 
heaped upon him. He was Commander of the Legion of 
Honor, and member of multitudes of societies. Statues of 
him were erected in Pesaro and in Paris. He cared little 
for such things. He told Wagner, ‘‘I have no claim to be 
reckoned among the heroes.’’ 

Goethe once summed up the characteristics of Voltaire in 
a wonderful sentence, attributing to him depth, genius, 
intuition, perception, sublimity, naturalness, nobility, wit, 
good taste, tact, many-sidedness, brilliancy, vivacity, ele- 
gance, and a dozen other qualities, some of them inexpress- 
ible either in English or German. Ambros applies this 
characterization to Rossini and declares that the upward 
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step which he made in William Tell was unexampled in the 
history of music. 

Wagner declared that with Rossini died the old opera, 
but of his personality he said: ‘‘He gave me the impression 
of being the fairest, the most truly great and admirable 
man whom I ever met in the world of art.’’ If the old 
opera died it had its resurrection, in the year of grace 1890, 
at Rome, where during a Rossini revival nearly all his 
early works were given with great success. 

Rossini’s superstition caused him to dread Fridays and 
the number thirteen. He died on Friday, the thirteenth 
day of November, 1868! His body was at first placed in 
the Madeleine but was afterwards removed to Florence. 

His manuscripts were sold for one hundred and fifty 
thousand franes. In July, 1889, the so-called Fondation 
Rossini—a retreat for the invalids of song—was opened in 
Paris with appropriate ceremonies. To this luxurious home 
—a palace and a park—where fifty French and Italian 
musicians may find rest in their old age, were devoted some 
four millions of franes by the childless maestro. There 
may be seen Rossini’s spectacles, his wedding ring, his 
academic robes, his inkstand. 

He died, hike Beethoven, in the Catholic religion. Though 
so easy-going in morals and life, he once exclaimed: ‘‘He 
who wrote the Stabat Mater must necessarily have had 
faiths” 

Among his manuscripts was found a composition with 
this inscription: ‘‘May this Mass be reckoned as an atone- 
ment for all my sins, and open for me the gates of Para- 
dise!’’ 

Such was the strange and paradoxical career of one of 
the greatest and most disappointing of men. 

Notr.—It is said Rossini toward the end of 1863 composed a Mass 
which was performed in Paris at the house of the rich banker, Pillet- 
Will, and that on the last page of the manuscript the following 
words were found: ‘‘Heavenly Father,—Finally terminated is this 
poor Mass, actually composed of sacred Music and of Musie damned 
(musique sacrée et sacrée musique). You know I was born for the 
Opera bouffe, and all my worldly belongings consist of a little 


bit of heart and less scientific knowledge. ‘Therefore, bless me, and 
permit me to enter Paradise-—G10ACHINO RossINI.’’ 


SCHUBERT 


FRANZ SCHUBERT 
(1797-1828) 


Vienna, in the early years of this century, was a cruel 
and capricious foster-mother to the sons of Art. Mozart 
came to her from Salzburg, and she allowed him to starve. 
Beethoven came to her from Bonn, and she allowed him to 
die in melancholy solitude, deserting him for Rossini. 

She was a still more cruel and neglectful mother. 
Schubert was her one native-born singer. He died before 
his time, in the very plenitude of his powers, unknown, 
unappreciated, the victim of privation and sorrow. 

Such was the natural and sentimental way of looking at it. 

There is a truer and more philosophical point of view. 
The pity evoked by Mozart’s disappointed career is found 
to be, if not misplaced, at least tempered by a knowledge 
of how far he himself was responsible for his disappoint- 
ment. Beethoven’s seclusion from the world was self- 
chosen. ‘‘The soothsayer of the innermost world of tones’’ 
found consolation in that ‘‘far countree.’’ And Schubert’s 
poverty was not only his own fault, but was probably less 
the cause of suffering than it would have been to a person 
of finer physical fiber. What he wasted on strong drink 
would have procured for him ‘‘the common necessities of 
life,’’ the lack of which, though pitiable, need not make 
‘fone’s blood boil,’’? as Sir George Grove indignantly ex- 
claims. 

Schubert is the Burns of music. Of peasant origin he 
had a marvelous gift for singing. As W. Miiller says, ‘‘The 
German folk-song found in him its highest and finest en- 
noblement ; through him, the genuine German native singer, 
came the ancient folk-song into life again, purified and 
transfigured by art.’’ Like Burns, he was most at ease 
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among those of his own station in life; like Burns, he was 
too fond of gay carousals. Unlike Burns, however, being 
of mean personal appearance, he eared little for the fair 
sex, nor did the fair sex care for him. And yet, strangely 
enough, he had a ‘‘nameless personal charm’’ which always 
won for him genuine friends. 

Franz Peter Schubert was born on the last day of Janu- 
ary, 1797, at the house of the Red Crab (Zum Rothen 
Krebsen), in one of the immediate suburbs of Vienna. His 
father was a schoolmaster, poor, but of sterling character, 
who, like Beethoven’s father, had married a cook. A 
patriarchal family of nineteen children blessed this and a 
subsequent union, but only eight grew up. 

Little is known of the home-life in the Schubert house- 
hold, or of the influence and character of his mother. 

There are no anecdotes of the musical precocity which 
must have been shown by the gifted child, so strangely 
placed. From his father’s own words regarding his youth- 
ful days, we know merely that at five he was prepared for 
school, at six he was the leader of his comrades, and always 
fond of society. 

‘‘In his eighth year,’’ the father continues, ‘‘I taught 
him the rudiments of violin-playing, and brought him along 
far enough to play easy duets tolerably well. Then I sext 
him to take singing lessons of Mr. Michael Holzer, the 
parish choir-master, who declared many times, with tears 
in his eyes, that he never before had such a pupil. ‘If I 
wanted to put anything new before him,’ said he, ‘I found 
that he knew it already. So I really gave him no instrue- 
tion, but simply talked with him and looked at him in silent 
amazement.’ ”’ 

His oldest brother Ignaz, who followed his father’s eall- 
ing, gave him lessons in piano-playing; but as Sir George 
Grove says, he soon outstripped these simple teachers. 
What a pity that he had not a father like Leopold Mozart, 
capable of guiding wisely such a portentous genius! He 
lisped in numbers, for the numbers came; but there was 
no one who dared correct the songs and other compositions 
which he wrote before he was ten years old. ‘‘He has har- 
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mony in his little finger,’’ exclaimed the delighted Holzer, 
who heard him extemporize on a theme that he gave him. 

When he was eleven years and eight months old he was 
examined for the Konvikt, or school for educating the 
choir-boys for the Imperial Chapel. The other candidates, 
seeing the fat awkward lad in his light gray suit of home- 
spun, took him for a miller’s son, and made sport of him; 
but they repented of their impertinence when Salieri and 
the other examiners called him up, and his clear, pure voice 
rang out in the well-known tunes; for he had already been 
first soprano in the parish-church of Lichtental, where he 
had also played the violin-solos required in the service. 

The ‘‘miller’s’’ suit was soon exchanged for the gold- 
laced uniform of the Konvikt. A boys’ school in those days 
was not a paradise, even when the uniform was decorated 
with gold-lace. Schubert’s earliest known letter to his 
brother Ferdinand, dated November 24, 1812, gives a serio- 
comic picture of the hardships endured by the lads of the 
Imperial Chapel: 

“‘You know from experience that oftentimes a fellow 
would like to eat a biscuit and a couple of apples, especially 
when one has to wait for eight and a half hours from a 
mediocre dinner till a wretched supper. ... Nolens 
volens,’’ he adds, ‘‘I must have a change.’’ And he be- 
seeches his brother to send him two kreutzers a month, on 
the principle that he who hath two coats should give one 
to the poor. 

His father could spare him only two groschen, and those 
were quickly spent. In winter the practice-room was un- 
heated and icy-cold. In spite of cold and hunger and other 
discomforts, the love for music flourished. 

There was an orchestra, into which Schubert was ad- 
mitted. The leader of the band, an older lad named Joseph 
von Spaun, ‘‘turned round the first day to see who was 
playing so cleverly, and found it to be ‘a small boy in 
spectacles, named Franz Schubert.’’’ The two became 
ereat friends, and Spaun was generous in providing 
Schubert with music-paper, for he was too poor to buy such 
a luxury. 
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He thus had a chance to become acquainted with the 
orchestral works of the great composers. During a per- 
formance of Mozart’s G-minor Symphony he declared he 
could hear the angels singing. His reverence for Beethoven 
was deeply ingrained. Soon after he entered the school, 
when some one said that he could already do a great deal, 
he shook his head and exclaimed, ‘‘I sometimes have such 
dreams, but who after Beethoven can do. anything?’’ 
Beethoven was accustomed, no matter what the weather 
might be, to walk around the battlements of Vienna, dig- 
ging his heels into the sand and muttering to himself. 
Schubert often went out to gaze at him—rushing from one 
coign of vantage to another but never venturing to address 
him. 

It seems strange that so little care was taken to give 
Schubert a thorough grounding in the foundations of 
musical composition. The director, Ruczisca, is said to 
have given him lessons in harmony, but soon found that 
his pupil knew more than he did, and declared that he had 
got it ‘‘from the dear God.’’ Salieri, when he saw the 
boy’s capacity, exclaimed: ‘‘He can do everything! He 
is a genius. He composes songs, Masses, operas, string- 
quartets, in fact, anything you like.”’ 

It was true: between May-day, 1810, when he finished 
his four-hand fantasia for piano, and October 28, 1813, 
when he finished his first symphony, he had composed a 
quintet-overture, seven string-quartets, and many other 
instrumental pieces, besides vocal compositions. 

Music oceupied him so wholly that after his first year in 
the school, his general studies, comprising mathematics, 
history, geography, poetry, writing, drawing, French, 
Latin, and Italian, were neglected. Many of his compo- 
sitions were played by the pupils of the Konvikt; and his 
quartets, as well as those by other composers, were prac- 
ticed on Sundays and holidays at home; his brothers taking 
the first and second violin, his father the ’cello, and he him- 
self the viola. His ear was quick to detect the slightest 
false note, and he would say with a modest smile, ‘‘Herr 
Vater, there must be some mistake there.’’ 
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He occasionally had a chance to hear an opera by Weigl, 
Cherubini, Boieldieu, or Gluck. At various concerts dur- 
ing these years, Beethoven’s masterpieces, the Fifth, Sixth, 
and Seventh Symphonies, and other works, were given. 
All such privileges were eagerly seized, and added fuel to 
his zeal for composition. But at that time he seemed to 
think that Beethoven united too much ‘‘the tragic and the 
comic, the agreeable and the repulsive, the heroic and the 
petty, the holiest and a harlequin.’’ ‘‘Mozart, immortal 
Mozart,’’ as he ealls him in his diary, was his favorite, and 
exercised a deeper influence on his compositions. 

When his voice changed he might have stayed on in the 
school on the Merveldt scholarship, had he consented to 
pass a certain examination. He did not choose to do so, 
since it involved studying during the summer vacation. It 
is interesting to know that Schubert’s memory was warmly 
cherished in the school, that the Konvikt orchestra still eon- 
tinued to play his compositions, and that a number of the 
friends whom he made during his five years’ stay, when 
they reached positions of influence, always stood by him in 
ealling public attention to his works. 

It speaks volumes for the quality of Schubert’s educa- 
tion at the Konvikt, that in order to become his father’s 
assistant he was obliged to study several months at the 
Normal School of St. Anna, and even then was given only 
the preparatory classes! Why should he have taken up 
with a work that was sure to be utter drudgery? His 
brother thought that it was to secure his exemption from 
service in the army. Possibly it was because his father 
doubted his ability to earn a livelihood by music. 

He was a nervous, irritable teacher, and sometimes so 
severely boxed the ears of the stupid or mischievous little 
girls under him, that their fathers interfered. Indeed, one 
such scene is said to have led to his resignation of the posi- 
tion. 

The three years of drudgery had been prolific in wonder- 
ful music—a list of upwards of four hundred compositions 
of every sort and kind. In 1815 he wrote one hundred and 
thirty-seven songs; some of them his most characteristic, 
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most of them immortal. On the fifteenth of August he 
wrote eight. Once written he threw them aside, and even 
forgot sometimes that they were his. The Erlkonig was 
written on the spur of the moment, Schubert having just 
seen Goethe’s ballad. He took it the same evening to the 
Konvikt, to try it over, for there was no piano at the house ; 
but it was not very well received; the extraordinary har- 
monies and its originality were not understood. 

His first Mass was composed for the Parish Church, and 
first performed on Sunday, October 16, 1814. It was re- 
peated ten days later at the Augustine Church. Franz con- 
ducted; his brother Ferdinand played the organ. Holzer 
led the choir, and Therese Grob—with whom it is supposed 
Schubert may for a short time have been in love—sang the 
soprano part; and Schubert’s father was so proud that he 
presented the composer with a five-octave piano. Salieri 
was present, and claimed Schubert as his pupil—a relation- 
ship which Beethoven also gladly acknowledged. 

A number of operas, composed unfortunately to wretched 
librettos, fell in this same period. Some of them are now 
fragmentary, owing to the ravages of a servant-girl, who, 
in that revolutionary year, 1848, could find no better fuel 
wherewith to light her fires than those precious but 
neglected scores. 

Salieri is said to have given him many lessons, but 
advised him to avoid Goethe’s and Schiller’s poems. He 
was wise enough to follow his own counsels. Through 
Goethe, especially, he was inspired to the highest lyrical 
flights; and yet, strange to say, Goethe did not appreciate 
the honor, neither expressing pleasure at the immortal 
alliance, nor even acknowledging the receipt of the settings. 
Fifteen years afterward, when it was too late, the famous 
Madame Schroder-Devrient sang to the gray-haired old 
man, and he suddenly awoke to the beauty of the Erlkonig 
music, and confessed that when thus sung he saw its com- 
pleteness, which before had escaped him. 

In 1816 a government school of music was established in 
connection with the new Normal Institute at Laybach, near 
Trieste. Schubert applied for the position of director, 
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which earried with it a salary amounting to little over a 
hundred dollars. He failed to secure it; never, in spite of 
several efforts and applications, did he hold any public 
place. It may be doubted whether he was qualified by 
temperament or training to succeed in any such charge. 
His life was wholly private. He was not a master on any 
instrument. He was a composer, pure and simple; even 
teaching music was irksome to him, and his pupils were 
few. 

In the autumn of this same year, having forsworn the 
duty of grounding infants in the mysteries of the German 
alphabet, he took lodgings in town with a young student 
of gentle birth, named Franz von Schober. ‘‘Fortunate is 
he who finds a true friend,’’ wrote Schubert in his diary 
that summer. Schober was that true friend. Knowing 
Schubert’s songs, he was anxious to make the composer’s 
acquaintance, and when he saw how hampered he was by 
his drudgeries, proposed that they should live together. 
How happy he was may be judged from a letter written 
to him by his brother Ignaz, who was also a teacher, and 
never broke loose from the toils: 


You fortunate man! How you are to be envied! You live 
in a sweet golden freedom; can give your musical genius free 
rein, can express your thoughts as you please, are loved, admired, 
idolized, while the rest of us are devoted, like so many wretched 
beasts of burden, to all the brutalities of a pack of wild youth, 
and, moreover, must be subservient to a thankless public, and 
under the thumb of a stupid priest. 


Another of Schubert’s friends was the eccentric, gloomy 
poet, Mayrhover, of whom Bauernfeld wrote: 


Sickly was he, peevish-tempered ; 
Held aloof from gay companions, 
Busied only with his studies, 

Found in whist his recreation. 
Earnest were his features, stony; 
Never even laughed or jested. 

Both his learning and behavior 

With respect filled all us blackguards. 
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Little speech he made, but meaning 
Weighted all the words he uttered. 


Only music could enchant him 
Sometimes from his stony dulness; 
And when Schubert’s songs were given, 
Then his nature grew more cheerful. 


Odd was the companionship between the light-hearted 
Schubert, fond of practical jokes and all sorts of buffoon- 
eries (his favorite amusement was to sing the Erlkonig 
through a fine-toothed comb!) and the misanthropic poet 
whose career was so pathetic. Schubert set more than fifty 
of his poems to music, else had they been wholly forgotten. 
The two even lived together for some time in quarters 
which Mayrhover thus describes: 

‘‘It was in a gloomy street. House and room had suf- 
fered from the tooth of time; the roof was somewhat 
sunken, the light cut off by a great building opposite; a 
played-out piano, a small bookease—such was the room, 
which, with the hours that we spent there, can never pass 
from my memory.”’ 

Still another of Schubert’s new friends was Johann 
Michael Vogl, a tenor-singer of the Vienna opera-house. 
Spaun, his early friend of the Konvikt, claims to have 
introduced them, and tells how the awkward, retiring, and 
blushing Schubert met the famous and rather haughty 
singer ‘‘with a clumsy bow and scrape, and a few discon- 
nected, stammering words.’’ 

Vogl, perfectly at his ease, came into the room, which was 
littered with music. He picked up some of the songs and 
hummed them through. Then, when he took his departure, 
he slapped Schubert on the back, and said: ‘‘There is 
something in you, but you are too little of a player, too 
little of a charlatan. You squander your beautiful thoughts 
without bringing them to anything.’’ 

Nevertheless, he came back, and soon found himself 
under their spell. He was a man of culture and refinement ; 
his hints were of real value to the composer; and as he had 
the entrée to all the great houses of Vienna, and sang many 
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of Schubert’s best songs, they were soon well known in 
society. Vogl, in his diary, speaks of them as ‘‘truly divine 
inspirations,’’ ‘‘utterances of a musical clairvoyance,’’ 
exemplifications of the phrases: ‘‘speech, poetry in tones,’’ 
“‘words in harmony,’’ ‘‘thoughts clad in musie.’’ 

Vogl understood how to enter into the very spirit of 
Schubert’s songs. The latter wrote his brother Ferdinand: 
‘‘The way in which Vogl sings and I accompany, the way 
in which for the moment we seem to be one, is something 
quite new in the experience of these people.’’ 

In 1817 Rossini’s music was introduced into Vienna; 
Schubert was inclined to make fun of it, and even wrote a 
travesty of the Tancredi overture, but it decidedly influ- 
enced his compositions, as may be noted in his Sixth Sym- 
phony. Perhaps it was due to Rossini’s all-conquering 
popularity that the quantity, but not the quality, of Schu- 
bert’s compositions fell off during this and the succeeding 
year. 

How he lived during this time is not known. His friend- 
ship with Schober was not broken, but the arrival of 
Schober’s brother deprived him of his lodgings. He had 
no pupils, and the only money that he had so far earned 
through his music was about twenty dollars. This came 
from the sale of a cantata written and performed some 
years earlier. 

In the summer of 1818 Schubert became music-teacher 
in the family of Count Johann Esterhazy. This position 
gave him a winter home in Vienna, and a summer home at 
Zelész on the Waag, and an honorarium of two gulden for 
each lesson that he gave the three children. The whole 
family was musical, and the great baritone singer, Baron 
von Schénstein, who afterwards sang many of Schubert’s 
songs with great applause, was a frequent member of their 
home concerts, at which they sang Haydn’s Seasons, 
Mozart’s Requiem, and other things, including works by 
Schubert himself, for he wrote his friend Schober that he 
was ‘‘composing like a god.”’ 

He doubtless yearned for the freedom and independence 
of his humbler life, and in September he wrote again, de- 
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claring mournfully that ‘‘not a soul there has any feeling 
for true art, unless the Countess be an exception. So I 
am alone,’’ he adds, ‘‘with my beloved, and must hide her 
in my room, in my piano, in my breast. Although this 
often makes me sad, on the other-hand, it elevates me all 
the more.’’ 

Sir George Grove inclines to think that he was more at 
home in the servants’ quarters than in the Countess’s salon. 
He was there, perhaps, treated with more consideration. 
He writes: ‘‘The cook is rather jolly; the ladies’ maid is 
thirty; the housemaid very pretty, often quite social; the 
nurse a good old soul; the butler my rival. The two grooms 
are better suited for the horses than for us. The Count is 
rather rough; the Countess haughty, yet with a kind heart; 
the Countesses nice girls. . . . I am good friends with all 
these folk.’’ 

It has been surmised that Schubert fell in love with the 
youngest daughter, Caroline von Esterhazy. There is a 
story, not well authenticated, that once when she was teas- 
ing him because he had never dedicated any of his works to 
her, he replied, ‘‘Why should I, when all I do is consecrated 
to you?’’ But the Countess Caroline was only eleven that 
summer of 1818, and though she played the piano well 
(Schubert wrote some of his best four-handed pieces for 
her), any love which he felt would be ideal. 

He was a little man, not much over five feet tall, with 
rotund figure, fat arms, and such short fingers that he could 
not master the technique of his own pieces; his complexion 
was bad; his nose insignificant ; the beauty of his eyes hid- 
den by the spectacles which he wore even in bed. What 
hope could such a peasant have of winning the love of a 
lovely Austrian countess of the proud race of Esterhazy! 

He longed to get back to ‘‘beloved Vienna,’’ where, as 
he wrote his brother, all that was dear and valuable to him 
was to be found. It is interesting to know that his step- 
mother looked out for his comfort. He thanks her 
‘‘motherly care’’ for sending him pocket-handkerchiefs, 
stockings, and cravats. 

The following winter was spent in gay companionship 
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with congenial friends. Having brought back from Hun- 
gary plenty of money—his earnings for July alone were 
two hundred florins, equivalent to about forty dollars— 
Schubert was ‘‘without anxiety.’’ He was loved by all the 
circle that gathered at Schober’s rooms or some convenient 
coffee-house. They called him ‘‘the Tyrant,’’ because he 
made Joseph Hiittenbrenner fetch and carry for him; they 
called him ‘‘Kanevas,’’ because when any new man joined 
them he always asked, in his quaint Viennese dialect, ‘‘Can 
he do anything?’’? They ealled him ‘‘Schwammerl’’ 
(toadstool) or ‘‘Bertl.’’ They were rough and noisy ; they 
indulged in sham fights; they howled and played practical 
jekes; they drank deep, and staggered home late at night. 

Marvelous contradiction! Strange dual nature of man! 
Even amid these wild orgies what lovely songs were born, 
as water-lilies, pure and white, grow from the filth and 
ooze of the pond! Thus once in a beer-garden Schubert 
picked up a volume of Shakespeare which some literary 
friend had laid on a table. The song, ‘‘Hark! hark, the 
lark!’’ met his eye. He exclaimed: ‘‘Such a lovely melody 
has come to me! If only I had some music-paper!’’ 

A few staves and lines were hastily drawn in pencil on 
the back of a bill-of-fare, and amid such incongruous sur- 
roundings one of the most perfect of songs was jotted down. 
Yet Schubert exclaimed, ‘‘My music is the product of my 
genius and my poverty, and that which I have written in 
my greatest distress is what the world seems to like the 
best.”’ 

He was naturally shy, free from self-conceit, free from 
jealousy ; what he sometimes was in his cups, is shown by 
a rather comical incident told by his friend Bauernfeld: 
It was late at night. Schubert had been drinking a good 
deal, when two musicians from one of the theaters dropped 
into the beer-room, and spying the composer, asked him to 
compose something for their special instruments. Schubert 


1Kann er ’was. A novel by Rudolf Hans Bartsch entitled 
‘*Schwammerl: ein Schubert-Roman’’ was published in 1912 and 
gives an entertaining and vivid picture of Schubert’s love affairs 
with the three sisters. 
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leaped to his feet, drained a last glass of punch, pushed 
his hat over his ear, and drew up threateningly against the 
two men, one of whom was a head and shoulders taller than 
he was. 

‘Artists, you?’’ he cried. ‘‘You are musicians, and 
nothing else. One of you bites the brass mouthpiece of 
your wooden stick, and the other puffs out his cheeks over 
his French horn. Call that art? That’s a mere trade. 
... You, artists! You are blowers and fiddlers, one and 
all. Z am an artist! I, I am Schubert, Franz Schubert, 
whom everybody knows and names, who has done great and 
beautiful things above your comprehension, and will do 
still more beautiful ones: cantatas and quartets, operas 
and symphonies. For I am not merely a composer of 
country waltzes [Ldandler], as it says in the stupid paper, 
and as stupid fellows prate. I am Schubert, Franz Schu- 
bert, I would have you know, and if the word ‘art’ is 
spoken, it concerns me, and not you, worms and insects, 
who want solo pieces—but I will never write them for you, 
and I know why, you creeping, gnawing worms which I 
would crush under foot—the foot of a man who reaches the 
stars—Sublime feriam sidera vertice—translate that !—yes, 
the stars, I say—while you poor, puffing worms wriggle in 
the dust !’’ 

The men stared at him in amazement at this outburst. 
When Bauernfeld went to Schubert’s room the next morn- 
ing, he found everything in the direst disorder, an ink- 
stand overturned, and a few aphorisms scratched down on 
paper. 

Schubert tumbled out of bed somewhat shamefaced, and 
promised to atone for his rudeness by writing the solos for 
the virtuosi. 

It must not be judged by this that he was an habitual 
sot. His habits were generally regular; his hours of labor 
arduous. <A beautiful poem, or such music as Beethoven’s 
C-sharp minor quartet, threw him almost into paroxysms 
of excitement. It was like the rock touched by Moses’ rod: 
the fountains gushed forth. The finer fiber in him was 
hidden, but it was there, ready to vibrate in unison with 
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all harmony. The orgies—which were less culpable at that 
time—were simply those of good fellowship, and not 
wanton. 

Schubert’s earnings at Zelész were sufficient to allow him 
the next summer to make an excursion into Upper Austria 
with Vogl, who introduced him into the circle of his family 
and friends. Several letters dated at Steyr and Linz de- 
scribe the delights of this excursion: the fascinating scen- 
ery, the jovial comradeship, the music and dances. Schu- 
bert was famous for his facility in improvising waltzes by 
the hour when among those whom he knew well. His 
stubbed little fingers flew like lightning over the keys. He 
played with wonderful expression—‘‘like a composer,”’ 
said some one who heard him—and made the piano sing 
like a bird. 

In February, 1819, a song of Schubert’s was sung for the 
first time in public. Two years later, after a semi-public 
performance of the Erlkdnig, a hundred copies were sub- 
scribed for, and the great song was engraved and printed 
‘‘on commission,’’ no publisher being willing to incur the 
risk. In nine months eight hundred copies were sold. This 
was the entering wedge, and it was followed by a succession 
of eighteen in five numbers, dedicated to men who had been 
kind to him: Salieri, Count Dietrichstein, the Patriarch of 
Venice, and other noblemen. The success was so great that 
the Diabellis were now willing to publish others on their 
own account. Had Schubert been wise, or his friends 
looked out for his interests, his future might have been 
assured. He foolishly sold his first twelve works for eight 
hundred silver gulden ($400). One single song in Opus 
Four—‘‘The Wanderer’’—brought its publishers between 
1822 and 1861 upwards of $13,000. Moreover, he mort- 
gaged his future works in the same short-sighted way. 

About this time he was offered the position of organist 
to the Court Chapel; but, much to the distress of his father, 
he refused it, knowing that his erratic and unsystematic 
habits would not redound to his success. ‘‘ Absolute free- 
dom of movement was more necessary to Schubert than to 
the fish in the water!’’ exclaims one of his biographers. 
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Perhaps also the attraction which drew him to the theater 
stood in his way. 

His great desire was to write an opera. But, poor fellow! 
Such wretched librettos he had! He whom Liszt called 
‘the most poetical musician that ever was,’’ could be in- 
spired by a placard; and his judgment as to merit in poetry 
was most unfortunate. Not one of his many operas was 
successful; some were not heard till years after he died. 
Such was the case with Alfonso and Estrella, begun during 
a visit with Schober at the castle of Ochsenburg—where in 
company with ‘‘a princess, two countesses, three baron- 
esses,’’ and other music-loving friends, he spent a delight- 
ful time in the autumn of 1821. This opera was resur- 
rected by Liszt in Weimar, twenty-six years later; but not 
until 1881, with a new libretto in place of the inane and 
stupid one written by Schober, did it meet with success 
when given at Karlsruhe. 

With this opera is connected a strange story concerning 
Schubert and Weber. Schubert, like Spohr, could see no 
reason for Weber’s popularity. He declared that Hury- 
anthe contained not one original melody. 

“Der Freischiitz,’’ he said, ‘‘was so tender and sincere, it 
charmed by its liveliness; but in Huryanthe little sentiment 
is to be found.’’ 

Weber heard of his criticism, and exclaimed, ‘‘Let the 
snob learn something before he judges me.”’ 

Schubert, to prove that he knew something, took the 
score of Alfonso and Estrella to Weber, who glanced 
through it, and said slightingly, ‘‘I tell you, puppies and 
first operas are drowned !’’ 

Such was not a very harmonious beginning; but Schubert 
was good-natured and generous, and the two masters of 
romantic song parted amicably, and Weber made some 
attempt to have the new opera played at Dresden. 

Another bitter disappointment came in the rejection cf 
his more ambitious three-act opera Fierabras—a thousand 
pages of beautiful music, written in four months, to a 
wretched libretto. He shows in his letters signs of low 
spirits. He speaks of his brightest hopes come to naught; 
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of his health broken beyond repair; of being ‘‘the most 
unlucky, the most wretched man in the world’’; he declares 
that he goes to sleep every night hoping never to wake 
again. 

Schubert had been ill: indeed, several of his loveliest 
songs (die schéne Miillerin series) were written in the hos- 
pital. But in the summer of 1824 he was with the Ester- 
hazys again, among the Hungarian mountains; and the. - 
wholesome country-life entirely restored his health. While 
he was with the Esterhazys he became familiar with the 
fascinating melodies so characteristic of the Hungarian 
peasantry and which he reproduced with so much origi- 
nality. 

He felt his isolation even more than before, and writes 
his regret that he had been for a second time enticed into 
the ‘‘deep Hungarian land’’ where he had not a single 
man with whom to speak a sensible word. 

Yet we find him enjoying walks with Baron Schonstein, 
and composing splendid piano-pieces and songs for the 
young countesses now in the very bloom of life. 

May not the complaints which fill his letters be the out- 
come of that hopeless love for the Countess Caroline? It 
seems reasonable. 

Renewed health, plenty of money—wasted in playing the 
Creesus for the benefit of his impecunious friends, whom he 
fed and treated to concerts—as, for instance, taking 
Bauernfeld to hear Paganini, ‘‘that infernally divine 
fiddler’’; evenings at Bogner’s Café, on the Singers’ Street, 
where wine flowed in streams; mornings devoted to work; 
letters from distant publishers inquiring about his terms; 
and finally five summer months passed with Vogl ‘‘in a 
delightful mixture of music, friends, fine scenery, lovely 
weather, and absolute ease and comfort’’—all this went to 
make the year 1825 one of the happiest of his life. What 
good spirits he felt may be judged from his letters, which 
were more numerous and lengthy that summer than at 
any other time—full of odd rhymes and quaint conceits, 
as well as vivid descriptions and sound common sense. 

Early in 1826, in consequence of the death of Salieri, 
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the vice-kapellmeistership of the Royal Chapel became 
vacant. It bore a salary of a thousand gulden, and free 
lodgings. Schubert applied for it. It was given to Weigl. 
Schubert said: ‘‘I should have liked that place, but since 
it is given to such a worthy man, I ought to be content.’’ 

He failed also to obtain the post of director at the 
Karnthnerthor Theater, owing, as some say, to his obsti- 
nacy in refusing to alter his test-piece. Schubert’s great 
fault was a dogged obstinacy, which even his best friends 
could not overcome. This year six publishers issued more 
than a hundred of Schubert’s works, some fairly well paid 
for, others at incredibly low prices. Often he got only 
twenty cents apiece for his songs. 

Schubert was one of the torch-bearers at Beethoven’s 
funeral. This was right and proper. The younger had 
long worshiped him from afar. Though they lived in the 
same city, Schubert rarely met with him personally. The 
first time he was so confused that he could not write a 
word on that ever-ready tablet. Beethoven, who cared 
little for the works of his contemporaries, was pleased 
however with some variations which Schubert dedicated 
to him. On his death-bed he was shown some of Schu- 
bert’s songs, and was amazed to learn that he had written 
more than five hundred. ‘‘Truly he has the divine fire 
in him!’’ he exclaimed; and he often spoke of him, re- 
gretting that he had not known him sooner. 

At the last Schubert visited the dying man twice, and 
Beethoven is said to have exclaimed, ‘‘Franz has my soul.’’ 

On the way back from the funeral, Schubert went into 
a tavern with several friends, and drank two glasses of 
wine; one to Beethoven’s memory, the other to the one 
that should follow next. He drank to his own spirit. 

Once more Schubert enjoyed an outing with congenial 
friends at Gratz—‘‘excursions and picnics by day through 
a beautiful country, and at night incessant music; good 
eating and drinking, clever men and pretty women, no 
fuss, a little romping, a good piano, a sympathetic audi- 
ence, and no notice taken of him,’’ This was in the autumn 
of 1827. 
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The next year he composed ‘‘his greatest known sym- 
phony, his greatest and longest Mass, his first oratorio, his 
finest piece of chamber-music, three noble piano-con- 
certos,’’ and a number of splendid songs including the 
“Swan Song.’’ In March, the anniversary of Beethoven’s 
death, he gave his first and only public concert. It con- 
sisted wholly of his own compositions, and netted him 
more than one hundred and fifty dollars, so that ‘‘money 
was as plenty as blackberries’’ with him. Most of it went 
to pay his debts. That year he got only thirty florins for 
a piano-quintet, and only twenty-one for his splendid 
E-flat trio. 

When summer came he felt too poor to make a journey 
to Styrian Gratz. If he had gone, it might have saved his 
life. He stayed in hot Vienna; though in October he en- 
joyed a three-days’ walking tour with his brother Ferdi- 
nand, with whom he was now living in the Neue 
Wieden suburb. They visited Haydn’s old residence and 
grave at Hisenstadt, and the out-of-door life did him good. 
He had been ailing for some time. On his return the bad 
symptoms reappeared—giddiness and a rush of blood to 
the head. 

Nevertheless, he determined to work on counterpoint, 
his deficiency in which had been brought to his notice by 
study of Handel’s works. He made arrangements to take 
lessons of Sechter, an authority on the subject. 

The lessons were never begun. On the eleventh of No- 
vember, he wrote Schober that he had not eaten anything 
for eleven days. On the fourteenth he took to his bed; 
on the nineteenth he died. Shortly before his death he 
tried to raise himself up, and with feeble voice sang that 
pathetic part of the Erlkénig where death is mentioned. 
He died fearlessly, peacefully ; his face was calm. 

By his own request he was buried near Beethoven, and 
over his grave was erected a monument bearing an inscrip- 
tion to the effect that ‘‘Music had buried a rich treasure, 
but still fairer hopes.’’ 

Schubert and Beethoven now both rest in the great Cen- 
tral Cemetery of Vienna. The reburial of the former took 
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place in September, 1888, with most impressive cere- 
monies. 

He who had left as his sole earthly possessions a few 
old clothes valued at only fifty florins, and ‘‘a quantity 
of old music’’ inventoried after his death as worth about 
ten florins ($2)—had to wait a generation before his great- 
ness was realized. Schumann was one of the first to dis- 
cover the buried treasures of his genius. 

Now Schubert stands second only to Beethoven, and 
is by some regarded as by nature greater even than 
Beethoven. No one finds his ‘‘heavenly length’’ too long. 
Every scrap that bears his name is prized. His pencil, 
says Schumann, ‘‘was dipped in moonbeams and in the 
flame of the sun.’’ Richest in fancy, most spontaneous 
in musical creation, his only fault was lack of proportion. 

He himself predicted that he should be in his old age 
like Goethe’s harper—creeping and begging at the gates. 
His life was cut short like his great unfinished symphony, 
and yet such was his fecundity that for many years the 
stream of Schubert publications still kept flowing. What 
inspiration he has been to other musicians may be seen 
in the multitude of transcriptions of his songs, notably 
those by Liszt. 

Taken all in all, he was certainly the most remarkable 
composer who ever lived. ‘‘There never has been one like 
him, and there never will be another.’’ He was ‘‘the last 
star that glittered in the musical firmament of Vienna.”’ 


HECTOR BERLIOZ 
(1803-1869) 


Colossal genius of the eagle’s wing! 
Fierce, unrestrained, ambitious, passionate, 
With vast capacities for love and hate, 
Foiled, fostered, ever met by spur and sting, 
Taught by thy nature’s wondrous art to sing, 
Volcanic in impatience, doomed by Fate, 
Successful in defeat, to work and wait ;— 
What message hast thou to the world to bring? 


A message far too vast for human thought! 

It was as if thy spirit mounted high 

And caught the choiring voices of the spheres, 
And fitted them to earthly harmony; 

It wakes our wonder, stirs us, causes tears, 
Yet we who hear it comprehend it not! 


Louis-Hector Berlioz was born in the chill month of 
Frimaire, in the twelfth year of the French Republic; that 
is to say, his birthday was Sunday, December 11, 1803. 
His birthplace was Coéte-Saint-André, a tiny village (to 
use Berlioz’s own words) ‘‘built on the slope of a hill and 
overlooking a vast plain, rich, golden, green, the silence of 
which was characterized by a peculiarly dreamy majesty, 
still further enhanced by the belt of mountains shutting 
it in on the south and east, and surmounted in the far 
distance by the gigantic snow-capped peaks of the Alps.”’ 

His father, of honorable family and considerable wealth, 
was a ‘‘health officer,’’ who practiced medicine for hu- 
manity’s sake rather than for profit, and enjoyed the love 
and respect of the humble peasantry, who called him Mon- 
sieur Berl. His medical acquirements must have been 
considerable, for he won a prize for a memorial on chronic 
diseases which was published in Paris. His was a dreamy 
and meditative nature, a man free from prejudices of any 
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sort, inclined to the skepticism of the Revolutionary phi- 
losophers, though he never interfered with the beliefs of 
others. In later life he was a victim of. the opium habit. 
He was his son’s instructor in languages, literature, his- 
tory, geography. ; 

Berlioz, while paying tribute to his father’s learning 
and patience, considered that this method of home-instruc- 
tion was injurious to him. Having dealings almost exclu- 
sively with relations and servants and only carefully-chosen 
companions, and seeing little of real life, he was unfitted 
for rude contact with the world. ‘‘I am certain,’’ says he 
in his Memoirs, ‘‘that in this respect I remained an igno- 
rant and awkward child till I was twenty-five.”’ 

Geography was his delight, and such was his passion 
for studying the maps of far countries, and reading all 
possible stories of foreign travel and adventure, that he 
declared if he had been born nearer the sea he should 
certainly have become a sailor, with or without the consent 
of his parents. 

By a curious freak of heredity his own son became a 
sailor and visited the lands of which the father dreamed 
and never ceased dreaming. 

He was obliged each day to learn by heart several lines 
of Horace and Vergil, but found the task odious. Never- 
theless, at the early age of twelve he was so impressed by 
the pathos of the story of Dido in the fourth book of the 
AMneid, that he found it impossible to read it aloud with- 
out a breaking voice and flowing tears. 

The secret of this lay not so much in the magic of Ver- 
gil’s hexameters, so completely unfelt by the average 
schoolboy, as in the youthful Hector’s precocity in falling 
a victim to what poets call ‘‘the tender passion,’’ what 
he himself called ‘‘the cruel passion!’’? Indeed, he was 
so hard hit by Cupid’s dart, child though he was, that 
half a century later the wound had not healed! 

Every summer he was in the habit of going with his 
mother and sisters to visit his grandfather, ‘‘who bore 
the name of Walter Scott’s fabulous warrior, Marmion.’’ 
His home was in the romantic and picturesque village of 
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Maylan, above the valley of the Isére, and looking toward 
the mountains. Hector’s uncle Félix was in the army and 
between the campaigns often returned home ‘‘all warm 
with the cannon’s breath, adorned sometimes with a mere 
lance-thrust, sometimes with a gun-shot wound in his foot, 
or a magnificent sabre-cut across his face.’’ 

He was one of those intrepid heroes, like Captain Coig- 
net, who followed ‘‘the great Emperor’s luminous path,’’ 
was ‘‘ready to give his life for a glance, believing the 
Napoleon’s throne to be as solid as Mont Blane.’’ Many 
stories he had to tell of his adventures, gallant and jovial 
lance that he was! He also played the violin and sang 
comic songs. 

But this warrior made a less vivid impression on the 
doctor’s son than a girl of eighteen, who lived with her 
sister and her aunt, Madame Gautier, during the summer, 
high up on the mountain-side, in a white cottage, sur- 
rounded by vines and gardens, and guarded by a ruined 
tower and the mighty crag of St. Eynard. 

One of Hector’s favorite books was a pastoral romance, 
entitled Estelle et Némorin, which he had discovered in his 
father’s library, and read again and again. ‘‘The nymph, 
the Hamadryad of St. Eynard,’’ was also named Estelle. 
She was, says Berlioz, ‘‘tall, and of elegant figure, with 
ereat eyes armed for war though they were always smil- 
ing, a head of hair worthy of adorning the helmet of 
Achilles, and feet, perhaps not Andalusian, but thoroughly 
Parisian, and rose-colored buskins!’’ 

The first time that the boy saw this superior being, he 
felt an electric shock. He grew dizzy with mysterious 
pain. ‘‘I spent whole nights,’’ he says, ‘‘a prey to deso- 
lation. By day I hid in the corn-fields, in the secret 
retreats of my grandfather’s orchard, like a wounded bird, 
silent and sad. Jealousy, that pallid companion of the 
purest love, tormented me if a man spoke the merest word 
to my idol.’’ 

Forty years later, when he had forgotten the color of 
her hair, he still remembered her sparkling eyes, her rose- 
colored buskins, and the clinking of his uncle Marmion’s 
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spurs as he danced with her still brought a pang to his 
heart. 

He was only a boy of twelve, and she was eighteen at 
least, and so his passion, which he could not hide, afforded 
great amusement to the country-side. Estelle herself, 
‘‘the star of the mountain,’’ encouraged him for diversion’s 
sake. Perhaps she knew not what cruel pain it caused him. 


One evening [he relates] there was a large party at her 
aunt’s to play barres. In order to form the two hostile camps, 
we had to divide ourselves into equal groups. The gentlemen 
chose their partners. They took pains to make me point out my 
choice in presence of all. But I had not the courage; my heart 
beat too violently. I silently dropped my eyes. Every one was 
mocking me. When Miss Estelle, seizing my hand, exclaimed, 
‘Very well, let me choose; I take Mr. Hector.’ Oh, agony! She 
also laughed, the cruel one, as she looked down on me from the 
height of her loveliness. 


This pathetic episode was of brief duration, but it 
colored all his life. Other loves failed to blot out the 
memory of the first. 


I was thirteen when I parted from her. I was thirty when, as 
I came home from Italy, across the Alps, I saw afar off St. 
Eynard and the little white house, and the old tower—I still 
loved her. 


Berlioz declares in his Memoirs that music was revealed 
to him at the same time with love, at the age of twelve. 
He means that he then first began to compose. 

His first impression of music was gained at his first com- 
munion. 

His mother, who was a tall woman, rather stern, and 
extremely religious, duly taught him the first precepts of 
her faith. 

His older sister, Nancy, was a pupil at the Ursuline con- . 
vent; and early one spring morning, the sun shining, the 
fragrant breeze murmuring in the poplars, the priest came 
to take him to the ‘‘holy house,’? where the august cere- 
mony was to occur. In the chapel he found his sister and 
her companions all clad in white, their heads bowed in 
prayer. 
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Blushing at the undeserved honor of being invited to 
the table before those charming maidens, he received the 
Host, and just at that moment ‘‘a chorus of virginal 
voices, joining in a hymn to the Eucharist,’’ filled him 
with ‘‘a mystic and passionate agitation.”’ 

‘‘T thought,’’ says he, ‘‘that I saw heaven opening—the 
heaven of love and chaste delight—a heaven purer and 
a thousand times more beautiful than that of which I had 
heard so much. Oh, marvelous power of true expression, 
incomparable beauty of a melody coming from the heart! 

““Thus,’’ he continues, ‘‘I became suddenly a saint—a 
saint, in so far as going to hear mass every day, taking 
the communion every Sunday, and going to the tribunal 
of penitence to tell my spiritual director, ‘My father, I 
have done nothing.’—‘Very well, my boy,’’ replied the 
worthy priest; ‘keep on so.’ And for many years I fol- 
lowed his advice only too well.’’ 

Before he was twelve he found a flageolet in a drawer, 
and his father succeeded in a day or two in giving him 
so good an idea of its use that he was able to play the 
popular air Marlborough. Later he practiced the flute, so 
that in seven months he played, as he himself says, pass- 
ably well. Dr. Berlioz, who had taught him all he knew, 
then made arrangements to have a violinist named Imbert 
come from Lyons. The boy received two lessons a day, 
and, as he was able to sing at sight, and play ‘‘Drouet’s 
Complicated Concertos,’’ he made rapid progress. 

He studied by himself Rameau’s treatise on harmony, 
but could not comprehend it, though he burned the mid- 
night oil, until suddenly, by a kind of mystic enlighten- 
ment due to practice in Pleyel’s quartets, the fundamental 
principles established themselves in his mind. Then he sat 
down and wrote a six-part pot-pourri on Italian themes, 
and a quintet for flute, violin, viola, and bass-viol. Two 
months later he composed another quintet, which was so 
difficult that none of them could play it. All these 
pieces, naturally enough, were in minor key, and breathed 
the most gloomy melancholy. They were inspired by hope- 
less love. 
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‘‘T burned these two quintets,’’ he writes, ‘‘some years 
after I composed them; but, strangely enough, when at 
Paris, long after, I was writing my first orchestral com- 
position, the passage approved by my father in the second 
of these essays, came into my head, and was adopted.’’ 

Berlioz’s second instructor was an Alsatian named 
Dorant, a man far more clever than Imbert, and able to 
play the guitar, the clarinet, the violin, the bass-viol, and 
every other instrument known to man. 

After a short time Dorant went to Hector’s father: 

‘‘T can not give your son any more guitar-lessons.”’ 

‘“‘Why not? Has he failed in any manner toward you, 
or has he been so indolent that you despair of him?’’ 

‘‘Nothing of the sort; but, absurd as it may seem, he 
is as good a player as I am.’’ 

This was Berlioz’s first diploma, and he found himself 
at the outset of his career (as he expresses it), ‘‘master 
of the three majestic and incomparable instruments, the 
flageolet, flute, and guitar.’’ 

Even while declaring that he could command no other 
instrument, he suddenly recollects the drum. He could 
beat the drum. This was his chief resemblance to Haydn. 
He always regretted that he could not play the piano; 
and yet this very lack caused him to rely on himself en- 
tirely when composing. 

But his father began to look askance at his musical 
enthusiasms, and his very pious mother—did he never 
forgive her for it?—saw in that art the lurking tempta- 
tions of the stage and all other evil. 

His father desired to see him, like himself, a doctor. 
So having started him in Latin, Greek, and _ history, 
literature, and geography, he put him into the little semi- 
nary of La Céte near his home. From this Hector gradu- 
ated at the age of eighteen with a fair amount of learning; 
it is said that many years later he remembered his Latin 
well enough to converse in it’ with a famous professor at 
Stuttgart, and his Memoirs are full of classical quotations. 


With such an equipment he was not indisposed to study 
medicine. 
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But he chanced one day to pick up the Lives of Gluck 
and Haydn, and a little later a piece of music-paper 
ruled with twenty-four lines fell into his hands; and he, 
who had never seen a full score or dreamed of music writ- 
ten in more than six parts, suddenly woke to a conscious- 
ness of what a world of harmony was to be reached by 
climbing that marvelous ladder, more magical than the 
one seen by Jacob in his dreams. 

It was a revelation to him; and when under his father’s 
direction he studied the splendid plates, life-size, in 
Monro’s treatise on the human skeleton, his mind was 
rather on the skeletons of symphonies, and only the 
offered bribe of a new flute and the respect and fear in- 
spired by his father made him yield and give up what he 
calls ‘‘the empyrean for the most melancholy abiding- 
places of the earth; the immortal angels of poesy and love 
and their inspired songs, for the disgusting attendants of 
the dissecting-room, hideous corpses, eries of patients, 
moans and death-rattle.’’ 

Yet he did yield, and in company with a cousin who 
became a distinguished physician, he read medicine with 
the old doctors until it seemed best for the two to go to 
Paris. 

This was in 1822. When he first went to the dissecting- 
room of the hospital of La Pitié, the horror of the sight 
was so great that he jumped out of the window and ran 
to his lodgings as fast as his legs would carry him. 

But it was only a momentary revolt. The next day he 
went again and showed himself calm and even more than 
stoical. He studied assiduously under famous professors 
for some months, till, at an evil hour for his father’s 
hopes, he went to the opera and heard Salieri’s Daughters 
of Danaus, with Spontini’s additions. 

Again the magic spell came upon him. He tried hard, 
because of his promise to his father, to struggle against 
it. The next week he heard the ballet of Nina, in which 
oceurred the song sung years before by the young sister- 
hood at the Ursuline convent, at his first communion, when 
the realm of music was opened to him, 
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The theme was by the famous Dalayrac, and it was 
played on the English horn. 

The next step was to seek the library of the Conserva- 
toire, which he found was open to all, and there he buried 
himself in the scores of Gluck, his dearest admiration. 

Gluck’s opera of Iphigénie, which he heard early in 1822, 
decided his career. 

Inspired once more by these musical treasures, Berlioz, 
who knew so little, composed a cantata with orchestral 
accompaniment. A pupil of the Conservatoire, named 
Gerono, who had frequently found him at the library, 
offered to present him to Professor Lesueur, who has been 
called ‘‘the true inventor of program-music.’’ Lesueur 
looked over The Arab Horse, as the cantata was called, 
and found it abounding in life and dramatic fire, but so 
full of faults that it was of no use to point them out. 

Gerono was deputed to ‘‘coach’’ Berlioz in Lesueur’s 
methods, and he did it so effectively, that in a few weeks 
the ambitious young man was able to enter Lesueur’s 
classes. 

Afterwards he came to mourn the time that he had 
wasted in studying ‘‘this excellent and worthy man’s 
antediluvian theories.”’ 

Lesueur became his earnest friend, and took him every 
Sunday to hear his Masses and his little ‘‘oratorios’’ on 
Biblical and Ossianie episodes, performed at the Tuileries. 
Then when the ceremony was over, and King Charles X. 
had retired to the sound of a barbarous fanfare on a big 
drum and a fife, master would take pupil on long walks, 
confiding in him all his struggles, his ambitions, his disap- 
pointments, his successes, and discussing with him theories 
and philosophies. The two so strangely dissimilar friends 
were united in their admiration for Gluck, Vergil, and 
Napoleon! 

All this time Berlioz was having a heated discussion 
with his father in regard to his ‘‘chimerical notion’’ of 
abandoning medicine for music. And when a Mass, which 
he wrote at the suggestion of the chapelmaster of Saint- 
Roch, failed lamentably (not through his fault so much 
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as that of the performers), his parents threatened to cut 
off his allowance of one hundred and twenty franes a 
month, and summoned him home. 

During his two months’ stay at La Céte, he almost 
talked his father over to his views, and presented Lesueur’s 
services to him in such a light, that Dr. Berlioz sent his 
especial thanks and regards to the professor. 

Berlioz was back in Paris early in August, 1825, but, 
instead of attending to his medical studies, he spent his 
time revising and copying his Mass. He could not afford 
to employ a professional copyist. 

In order to have it properly represented, he needed 
twelve hundred francs and applied to Chateaubriand for 
a loan, which was curtly refused. But a spendthrift 
young nobleman, named Augustin de Pons, whose ac- 
quaintance he made at the Opéra, proffered it of his own 
accord, and the work was excellently performed at Saint- 
Roch. 

In order to repay the loan, Berlioz moved into humble 
quarters, gave music-lessons—flute, guitar, and singing, 
at twenty sous an hour—saved assiduously, almost starved 
himself, and had succeeded in slowly covering half of the 
indebtedness when De Pons in a fit of impatience wrote 
to Dr. Berlioz, telling him the situation. 

The old gentleman paid the remaining six hundred 
frances, and, for a time, deprived his son of his stipend, 
hoping to bring him to terms. 

But a new revelation had come to Berlioz on hearing 
the sadly garbled and travestied French version of Der 
Fretschitz, ‘‘mutilated, vulgarized, tortured, and in- 
sulted’’; as it was he was able, in spite of his prejudices, 
to see the grace, poetry, and romantic coloring given to 
orchestration by the German composer. 

What was his disappointment when, one February day, 
in 1826, on reaching Lesueur’s, he was told: ‘‘I have just 
had a visit from Weber: five minutes sooner, you would 
have heard him play whole scenes from our French 


scores. ’’ 
A second time that same day he missed seeing him at a 
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publisher’s, and in the evening at the Opéra. Weber was 
on his way to London, where he died. 

Berlioz this year determined to present himself as a 
candidate for the prix de Rome. But, unfortunately, 
he was only a private pupil of Lesueur, ond a preliminary 
examination was required, in order to get rid of the weaker 
ones, and he was ‘‘sereened out.’’ 

This news reached his father, who was more than ever 
confirmed in his opposition, though Lesueur wrote an 
urgent letter assuring him that Hector had a great future 
before him, and that ‘‘music streamed from all his pores.’’ 

So Berlioz went home to try his powers of persuasion. 
It was a painful visit; after several days of icy coolness 
his father relented, but his mother first begged him on 
her knees to renounce his plans, and then, finding him 
unyielding, cursed him—or so at least he relates in his 
‘“Memoirs.’’ 

One of Berlioz’s first acquaintances in Paris was a young 
man named Humbert Ferrand, an ardent Roman Catholic, 
a zealous believer in the ‘‘legitimate monarchy,’’ while 
Berlioz was growing more and more ‘‘liberal,’’ both as 
regarded politics and religion. In spite of these diverg- 
ences, a warm friendship sprang up between the two. 

It was about the time of the Greek Revolution, and 
Ferrand, stirred, like Lord Byron, by the poetic struggle, 
wrote a poem or heroic scene with choruses. Berlioz set 
it to music, but no letters of recommendation sufficed to 
get it publicly performed. 

Then Ferrand composed an operatic poem entitled Les 
Francs-Juges, which Berlioz, full of enthusiasm, set to 
music. 

While he was engaged in this great undertaking, and 
dreaming of unheard-of success, he was definitely enrolled 
in the Conservatoire, and diligently carrying on two 
courses at once: composition under Lesueur, and counter- 
point and fugue (which he detested) under Reicha, a 
friend of Beethoven’s. 

He gives a vivid description of his economies. He had 
taken as a room-mate a young student of pharmacy, a 
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townsman of his, who had some skill in cooking; and from 
the sixth of September, 1826, till the twenty-second of 
May next, they feasted one day on raisins, another on 
bread and salt, varied occasionally by a cutlet or pulse 
fried in lard, or, as a special extravagance, a capon cost- 
ing more than a frane and a half; so that their expenses 
were rigorously kept down to thirty franes a month. 
Nevertheless, a piano that cost one hundred and ten francs 
—‘‘what a piano!’’ exclaims Berlioz—decorated their 
humble rooms. 

They were young and well, and Berlioz was too proud 
to apply to his parents for aid. It came into his head to 
find an engagement as flutist in some American theater, 
at New York, or the City of Mexico, or in China. 

Then one day he heard that a new theater for vaude- 
ville and comic opera was to be opened opposite the 
Bourse. 

He went there and applied for a place as flutist or 
chorus-singer: all the places were already taken. He left. 
his address, and a few days later was given an engagement 
at fifty franes a month. 

He kept this a secret even from his friend the phar- 
macist, pretending that he was giving lessons, and when 
he took his place in the chorus he concealed his identity 
by a false nose! 

This slavery lasted only until spring. As soon as he 
felt free to quit it, he began to renew his visits to the 
Opéra, always taking pains to give a careful preliminary 
study to the score of the work performed, and to assure 
himself of the scope and compass of various instruments. 

He was still under the influence of Gluck and Spontini, 
but when the new trial for the Prix de Rome was insti- 
tuted, the judges, among whom were Lesueur, Cherubini, 
Paer, Boieldieu, pronounced his compositions unperform- 
able. Berlioz insisted that it was because the pianist, whose 
duty it was to represent the orchestration, was incompe- 
tent! 

Berlioz never forgave them for their rejection of his 
claims. He had his revenge a few months later in send- 
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ing them tickets to his Mass, which was executed at Saint- 
Eustache on Saint Cecilia’s Day, 1827—a work, as he 
wrote his friend Ferrand, thirty times more difficult than 
his lyric scene presented for the prize. It went finely, 
especially one tremendous passage executed by six trum- 
pets, four horns, three trombones, and two ophicleides! He 
was always keen on securing effect by multiplying brass. 

It was the first time that he had ever directed an orches- 
tra; and the excitement of conducting his own piece af- 
fected him so that he felt faint and almost dropped the 
baton. 

This year was memorable in Berlioz’s life: two new reve- 
lations came to him—two, and a third, which was an old 
one revived. 

Charles Kemble and Miss Harriet Smithson with an 
English company came to the Odéon, and revealed Shake- 
speare for the first time to the French people. Victor 
Hugo, Dumas, Vigny, and other writers, hailed the new 
phenomenon; the name of Shakespeare henceforth for them 
was as it were the watchword of romanticism. Berlioz 
knew scarcely a word of English, but the new ideas over- 
whelmed him. ‘‘Shakespeare,’’ he says, ‘‘unexpectedly 
coming upon me, struck me as by lightning; its flash, open- 
ing to me the heaven of art with a sublime crash, illumi- 
nated for me its most distant profundities. I recognized 
the true grandeur, the true beauty, the real truth, of the 
drama. I saw—I comprehended—I felt that I was a liv- 
ing being, and that I must arise and walk.’’ 

Henceforth Shakespeare and Vergil were his inseparable 
companions: these two, with Goethe, Byron, Scott, Tom 
Moore, Cooper, Gluck, and Beethoven made his pantheon. 
He worshiped them all in turn, and all equally to the 
end. Shakespeare and Goethe were the ‘‘mute confidants”’ 
of his life. He kept Vergil’s works in his pocket wher- 
ever he went. 

Week after week these Shakespearian representations 
were given, and when in March, 1828, Miss Smithson had 
a benefit, more than a thousand people were turned away. 
The theater was made into a garden of flowers. Charles 
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X. and the Duchess de Berri, who were present, made the 
lovely young Irish actress magnificent presents. 

Berlioz, with his inflammable heart, found it in vain 
to resist the sudden passion. He saw her in Romeo and 
Juliet, and Hamlet, but with fierce pain stayed away from 
Lear and all the other performances. 

But it was too late. He had become the prey of a Fury. 
He could not sleep, he could not work, but wandered 
wildly through the streets of Paris. It is said Liszt and 
Chopin followed him all one night across the Plain of 
Saint-Ouen until at last he fell, worn out with fatigue, 
and slept where he lay, like one dead. 

The story is commonly told that Berlioz exclaimed on 
seeing Miss Smithson in Romeo and Juliet, ‘‘I will marry 
this woman, and I will write my greatest symphony on 
this drama.’’ Berlioz denied saying such a thing. But 
Hippeau points out that Jules Janin put the words into 
Berlioz’s mouth in Les Débats of Nov. 29, 1839, at the 
time of the first hearing of the symphony, and Berlioz 
did not then deny ‘‘the soft impeachment.’’ 

Another shock came to rouse him from this moral 
anguish. Beethoven was for the first time adequately pre- 
sented to the skeptical Parisians. In March, 1828, the 
Heroic Symphony was performed at the Conservatory 
concerts, and a fortnight later, at a concert in Beethoven’s 
memory, only that master’s works were given. 

Berlioz suddenly awoke from what he himself calls ‘‘a 
sort of stupor’’ (abrutissement), and determined that the 
Ophelia of whom he had dreamed so unprofitably should 
be made to hear of him. 

Accordingly he announced a concert composed entirely 
of his own works: the overture to Waverley, that of Les 
Franc-Juges (the opera itself was shelved forever), a few 
numbers from La Scéne Grecque and the Death of Or- 
pheus, which had been declared, by the Academy of the 
Fine Arts, impossible of execution. (Berlioz proposed to 
have that fact printed on the program.) The last number, 
however, was replaced by the Resurrexit from the Mass. 

It took place on the twenty-sixth of Mav at the Con- 
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servatoire, and in spite of some serious faults of execution, 
created a genuine sensation. The applause was tremen- 
dous; congratulations were showered upon him; the com- 
ments of the press were generally favorable. 

He was famous. With some show of right he was called 
‘‘the Byron of music.’’ For, did not Byron wake one 
morning to sudden fame? Still his ‘‘star, worshiped 
afar’’—she whose name he could not pronounce and whose 
language he could not understand—ignored his existence, 
refused even to receive his letters, scorned him. His de- 
spair was almost comic. Sometimes it impelled him to 
compose madly, and numberless songs and instrumental 
pieces flowed from his pen. Sometimes he wrote hyper- 
bolical letters to his friend Ferrand. 

Then he tried for the third time for the Prix de Rome, 
and won only partial success. The first prize was decreed 
to a friend of his; the second prize was divided between 
him and another of Lesueur’s pupils. 

His most important composition at this time was eight 
scenes from Goethe’s Faust, inspired by Gérard de 
Nerval’s translation. This was afterwards elaborated into 
The Damnation of Faust. While he was at work on them 
he learned that Miss Smithson was going to Bordeaux. 
During her absence in November, 1828, he declared that 
he no longer lived, that he suffered the impossible. 

Yet his sufferings but inspired him the more: an oratorio 
for two solo voices and organ-accompaniment, a new ar- 
rangement of Les Francs-Juges and musical settings to 
Thomas Moore’s ‘‘Irish Melodies’’—Miss Smithson, be it 
remembered, was Irish—revealed ‘‘the intoxication of 
mingled joy and sorrow that only true love knows.”’ 

Not one grain of hope consoled him. Miss Smithson, 
about to leave Paris for Holland, and learning of the 
furious adoration of the young composer, who would storm 
the citadel of her heart, said, ‘‘Nothing is more impos- 
sible.”’ 

She at least knew of his existence; she had spoken his 
name! Thus ended one act in what he calls the greatest 
drama of his life. 
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Again came the annual competition for that coveted 
prize. Berlioz refused to make allowance for the conven- 
tional prejudices of the committee. He gave free rein to 
his imagination, and the best and most original passage in 
his work—The Death of Cleopatra—lost him the honor. 
The committee decided not to give any first prize, and to 
divide the second. Berlioz was entirely left out! 

He spent the summer in Paris, and in October gave 
another concert, with a hundred and ten musicians, under 
the direction of Habeneck. The program included a 
Beethoven piano-concerto, played by Hiller, and a number 
of his own compositions—his overture to the Francs-Juges 
and to Waverley, his Sextet of Sylphes from the Faust, and 
the number from his Mass. Except for the sextet, which 
was badly played, the concert was a tremendous artistic 
success. He was loaded with ovations, and it brought him 
five hundred and fifty franes profit. 

But he had borrowed much money, first for the concert 
and secondly for having his ‘‘dear’’ Irish melodies en- 
graved and published; and his earnings from teaching 
his two pupils were small. His prospects were not happy, 
and worse than all, he had to correct, for pay, the proofs 
of Rossini’s William Tell—Rossini and his everlasting 
crescendo being his pet detestations. 

When he learned of the immense success of Miss Smith- 
son in London, he was rendered almost insane. 

‘«She is still in London,’’ he wrote Ferrand, in February, 
1830, ‘‘and yet I imagine that I feel her near me; all 
my recollections awake and join forces to tear me in 
pieces; I hear my heart beat, and its pulsations shake me 
like the piston-strokes of a steam-engine. Each muscle in 
my body shudders with agony.... In vain!.. . hor- 
rible! ... Oh, unhappy woman! if she could for one in- 
stant conceive all the poetry, all the infinitude of my love, 
she would fly into my arms, though she were to die in 
my embrace!’’ And to express the depth and height of 
this fierce and tempestuous passion, he wrote his wonder- 
ful Symphonie Fantastique, the ‘‘Episode from the Life 


of an Artist.”’ 
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It is probable that Berlioz was growing weary of this 
hopeless love. A sudden shock cured him of it for the 
time being. Some officious friend repeated a scandalous 
libel regarding Miss Smithson. He received it as ‘‘a fright- 
ful truth.’’ He disappeared from Paris and went wander- 
ing through the fields, half dead with hunger and weari- 
ness, till at last he fell fainting, and slept like a dog. 

At the end of two days he returned to his friends, who 
had supposed him dead and had sought for him in the 
morgue. Then after a few days more of gloomy silence 
he came to himself again, and so far forgot ‘‘her, the 
Juliet, the Ophelia that his heart called to,’’ as to fall 
no less desperately in love with a charming young pianist, 
named Marie-Félicité-Dénise Moke, of German and Belgian 
parentage. She was known as ‘‘Camille’’ Moke, and after- 
wards became a rival of Thalberg and Liszt, enjoying a 
European reputation. Hiller had lost his heart to her, 
and asked Berlioz to be his go-between—always a danger- 
ous experiment. 

Berlioz supplanted the young Jew as her lover. He 
dreamed of marrying her. Her mother objected, and with 
good reason. Berlioz was more than ever stirred to ac- 
complish great deeds. First, he would have his Symphonie 
Fantastique performed with a scene in it which should 
show the world the perfidy of his false one and wreak his 
vengeance on her: nay, not his vengeance; ‘‘I do not wish 
to avenge myself,’’ he writes; ‘‘I am sorry for her, and 
I despise her. She is an ordinary woman, endowed with 
an instinctive genius for expressing such torments of the 
human soul as she has never felt, and incapable of con- 
ceiving an immense and noble love such as I honored her 
with.’’ Pity that he did not cling to this view. It would 
have saved him much suffering! 

But after Berlioz had his twenty-three hundred pages 
of music copied, at a cost of four hundred franes, and had 
undergone one rehearsal, the scheme was abondoned. 
Next, came the trial for that tantalizing Prix de Rome, and 
again he girded himself for the contest. 

And he won it. The vote was unanimous—an unheard-of 
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event, he writes the next day, intoxicated not so much with 
his success in pulling the wool over the eyes of the judges 
—for he hastened to burn the piece that won their ap- 
proval—as with the thought that his ‘‘Ariel,’’ as he called 
Mlle. Moke, would soon be his. 

His successful cantata, written in the two weeks of July, 
during that exciting political crisis which saw the fall of 
a monarchy, gave him an annual pension of three thou- 
sand franes for five years, and in December he unwillingly 
departed for Rome. He would gladly have stayed in 
Paris, where his heart was, but the authorities to whom 
he appealed obliged him to fulfill the conditions of the 
pension. Before he went he gave several concerts with 
great success, and in his Memoirs he makes delightful 
fun of the solemn performance of the prize-cantata which 
failed of its effect, the horn forgot to play at the climax, 
and all the other wind-instruments likewise, losing their 
cue, were silent. It represented the burning and destruc- 
tion of Sardanapalus’ palace. What a crash and tumult 
of brass and wood would be expected of Berlioz: and 
nothing was heard but the twittering of the strings! No 
wonder the public went away mystified and inclined to 
think that Berlioz had made sport of them! 

His last concert took place early in December, and it 
included, among other pieces of his composition, ‘‘The 
Ball,’’ ‘‘The March to Execution,’’ and ‘‘The Witches’ 
-‘Sabbath’’ from his Symphonie Fantastique. ‘‘The 
Witches’ Sabbath’’ was his revenge on ‘‘that wretched 
Smithson girl,’’ as he called her, and at that very time 
she was once more in Paris playing the part of Fenella 
in La Muette de Portici, for the first and only time. 

But she knew nothing of the ‘‘satanic effect’’ of this 
scene in which she was pilloried, nor did Berlioz care; 
for had not his ‘‘good Ariel’s’’ parents at last consented 
to their marriage after he should have been a year in 
Italy? and was she not his angel, his genius, his thought, 
his heart, his poetic life? 

The story of his sojourn in Italy reads like a comedy. 

This strange, eccentric creature, with his fiery eyes, his 
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shock of blond hair, and his eagle nose, was received by 
the young pensioners of France with shouts and hurralhs 
and jests of every sort, as he dismounted from the dili- 
gence one February evening, just at supper-time. 

He, like the rest, became an-habitué of the dingy Café 
Greco, and one of his first acquaintances was the young 
Mendelssohn, who, in a letter to his mother, pictured him 
in vivid gall, calling him a genuine caricature without 
a shadow of talent, ambitious to create a new world, full 
of immoderate vanity, desperately affected. Yet the two 
opposites had a certain attraction for each other. 


“He is a fine fellow,” writes Berlioz; “his talent of execution 
is as great as his musical genius—and that, indeed, is saying 
much. All that I have heard of him has charmed me. I firmly 
believe that he is one of the loftiest musical capabilities of our 
day. He has been my cicerone. Every morning I have been to 
his rooms: he played me a sonata by Beethoven; we sang Gluck’s 
Armide; then he took me to see the famous ruins, which, I 
confess, had a very slight effect upon me. Mendelssohn is one 
of those open natures which are so rarely seen; he has a firm 
belief in the Lutheran religion, and I sometimes greatly scanda- 
lize him by laughing at the Bible. He has given me the only 
endurable moments that I have had during my stay in Rome.” 


Insinuations from Paris that his fair one was not true 
to him almost drove him wild. His excessive despair 
procured from his associates the mock-title Pére la Joie, 
‘‘Wather Joy.’’ He threatened to return home. Mendels- 
sohn wagered he would not dare to do so. Berlioz having 
secured some money suddenly left, and an excellent dinner 
was eaten at Mendelssohn’s expense. 

At Florence, where an attack of sore throat detained 
him, Berlioz received a letter from Madame Moke, accus- 
ing him of having brought sorrow into her family, and 
announcing the marriage of her daughter to Camille 
Pleyel. 

Then sheer madness seized upon him. He conceived a 
fearful plot: to hasten to Paris, to kill the two faithless 
somen and the innocent man, and then blow his own brains 
out! 
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He procured the disguise of a chambermaid; he wrote 
his last will, secured a passport, and set forth in a private 
carriage. 

But in changing equipages at Pietra Santa he lost his 
disguise, and had to wait at Genoa till another should 
be made. And while he was restlessly roaming about, 
he accidentally or purposely plunged from the walls into 
the salt brine of the Mediterranean. He was fished out 
more dead than alive, ‘‘harpooned like a salmon,”’ laid in 
the hot sun to dry and revive, and was thus cured of his 
passion. 

The ‘‘terrible hippopotamus of a mother’’ sent back 
through Hiller (of all men!) the trinkets that he had 
given ‘‘Camille,’’ but afterwards he had his revenge—not — 
a very worthy one; he wrote a crazy story entitled 
‘‘Kuphonia,’’ in which he introduced all the characters 
under very transparent anagrams. And when Madame 
Pleyel returned to Paris crowned with laurels, Berlioz 
gave, in Les Débats, a savage criticism of her playing. 

He determined to live for his two sisters, whose death 
would have been caused by his own, and wrote a peniten- 
tial letter to Horace Vernet, the head of the French 
Academy at Rome. 

Being assured that his name was not stricken from 
the list, he spent a few of the happiest weeks of his life 
near Genoa, wandering among the orange-groves, bathing 
in the warm waves, and inspired by the mountains and 
the sea to compose his wonderful overture to King Lear. 
Was there ever such a queer genius born? 

During his leisurely journey back to Rome, mostly 
on foot, he began to compose his Lélio, that extravagant 
and extraordinary lyrical melodrama which was after- 
wards united to the Symphonie Fantastique, showing the 
tortures of the artist attempting suicide and then return- 
ing to life. 

Berlioz was frightfully tired of his sojourn at Rome: 
he considered it a miserable waste of time. What could 
he get out of the works of Palestrina sung by the eighteen 
male sopranos of the Sistine Chapel—merely interesting 
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vestiges of a glorious past? But the lazy wanderings 
around ‘‘the Eternal City,’’ the vagabond life among the 
woods and crags of Tivoli and Subiaco, were no help to his 
ambition. He wanted energetic life, struggle; he wanted 
a chance to exercise that ‘‘prodigious aptitude for happi- 
ness’? with which he was gifted, to satisfy his ‘‘inealeu- 
lable superabundance of sensibility,’’ to stop the fearful 
‘Cevaporation of heart, senses, brain, nervous fluid,’’ which 
tormented him. 

Then suddenly he began once more to compose with 
fierce activity; his overture to ‘‘Rob Roy’’ and a number 
of other pieces were finished, and tremendous plans were 
evolved, among them that of a colossal oratorio on ‘‘The 
Last Day of the World,’’ with several different orchestras 
and groups of brass instruments placed at the four points 
of the compass. 

At last he was allowed six months’ leave of absence, 
and started for Paris by way of his home. His eldest 
sister had just made a satisfactory marriage, and his 
parents were ambitious that he should do the same. In- 
deed, an heiress with three hundred thousand franes’ 
dowry and a similar amount in expectation, had been found 
for him. But Berlioz had seen the graceful daughter of 
the Vernets at Rome, and his fickle heart went out to her; 
her also he had ealled his ‘‘fair Ariel’’! He refused to 
entertain his father’s plan. 

After tranquilly working and reading for four months 
at La Cote, Berlioz returned to Paris and arranged for 
a grand concert at which The Episode from the Life 
of an Artist and Lélio were the chief features. It took 
place early in December and Miss Smithson, who had re- 
turned to Paris, with the intention of establishing a per- 
manent English theater there, was present, in a box. She, 
the heroine of the musical drama! It may be imagined 
what interest it gave to the occasion. She could have no 
doubt who was meant by the scarcely veiled allusions in 
the spoken text. 

She allowed Berlioz to come to see her. He had at 
least once thought of her while in Italy. On his one sea- 
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voyage from Rome to Naples, he saw a black crow flying 
heavily northward. His thought followed the bird toward 
England—the land of Shakespeare and Juliet! He became 
more her slave than ever. She accepted his love. Her 
family and his fiercely opposed the match. Then followed 
a year of the most wretched torments. Miss Smithson, 
whose affairs were going from bad to worse, at last an- 
nounced an afternoon ‘‘benefit.”’ Just before it began, 
she fell and broke her leg. 

Berlioz here found his opportunity. He took tender 
care of her, arranged a concert at which Chopin and Liszt 
played, thereby managing to pay some of her pressing 
debts, and finally, after the most melodramatic scenes—in 
one of which he tried to kill himself with opium in her 
presence, and on hearing her protestations of despair and 
affection bravely swallowed some ipecacuanha for an emetic 
—the two foolish creatures, destined so certainly to misery, 
were married at the English Embassy on the third day of 
October, 1833, and went to Vincennes to spend their honey- 
moon. 

When they returned to Paris what a prospect awaited 
them! The bride had only her debts—some fourteen thou- 
sand franes’ worth—and Berlioz had three hundred franes 
lent him by a friend, and his pension from the Institute 
which had still a year and a half to run. 

Alas! Berlioz had married a falling or a fallen star. 
The ‘‘delicious being,’’ as he called her, had lost her 
popularity among the French people. She tried again and 
again to win it back. In vain. On Berlioz rested the task 
of supporting their domestic arrangements, which were 
made more trying by the birth of his son Louis, ‘‘the sweet- 
est and loveliest baby’’ that he had ever seen. 

He gave concerts, he composed, and above all, he wrote 
musical criticisms which, as might be supposed, were orig- 
inal and piquant. His connection with the Journal des 
Débats began early in 1835, and lasted for twenty years. 
He was regarded as one of the most brilliant critics that 
ever lived, and shares with Schumann the glory of having 
determined many of the canons of art. 
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His fame began to be spread through Europe. Les 
Francs-Juges was given with success in Leipzig, was 
praised by Schumann; though Mendelssohn declared that 
the mystic element was ‘‘a progression of screeching har- 
monies, unintelligible to all but the March cats,’’ while 
‘“‘to show that something terrible is agitatmg the com- 
poser’s fevered brain, an apoplectic stroke on the big 
drum shakes into shivers the efforts of the whole orchestra 
as well as the auditory nerves of the assembled audience.’’ 

His two great musical works at this period were his 
symphony Harold in Italy, begun as a viola-concerto for 
Paganini; and the Requiem or Messe des Morts (his favor- 
ite composition), composed for those that had perished 
in the July days, but performed for those that were slain 
in the capture of Constantine. 

But he dreamed of greater conquests: he yearned to 
write an opera, and chose for his subject certain episodes 
in the romantic life of Benvenuto Cellini, the great Italian 
silversmith, ‘‘artist and brigand, with musket on shoulder 
and guitar on his back.’’ 

It was performed on the tenth of September, 1838. 
The overture had a tremendous ovation, but all the rest 
was received with hisses, groans, cat-calls, and every 
species of insult—‘‘condemned to the flames before it was 
heard,’’ said a writer in L’Artiste. It was played twice 
more with even less receipts. 

Four further attempts were made the next year to give 
it, but it was shelved until, thirteen years later, Franz 
Liszt, who had been present and recognized its real great- 
ness, brought it out at Weimar. 

The failure of an opera was the most cruel blow that 
could have befallen him. The memory of it followed him 
all his life, and obscured the glory that he received abroad. 
Suffering from bronchitis, and grieved at the ‘‘brilliant 
failure’’ of his first opera, he was obliged to raise money 
to pay the debts incurred. He gave two concerts. The 
first scarcely covered expenses. 

The second, which occurred on the sixteenth of Decem- 
ber, was the turning-point of his career. Paganini the 
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famous violinist, ‘‘the infernal virtuoso,’’ was present, 
and heard Harold in Italy for the first time. He foreed 
his way to Berlioz, surrounded by congratulating friends, 
knelt before him and kissed his hand. 

The next day he wrote him a note in Italian, hailing 
him as the heir and successor of Beethoven, and begging 
him to aecept twenty thousand franes in order that he 
might live for music. 

Berlioz replied, saying that the encouragement of such 
a genius touched him a thousand times more than the 
royal generosity of his gift. The letters were published. 
Berlioz dedicated to him his new Romeo and Juliet Sym- 
phony, written in seven months while he ‘‘swam vigorously 
over that mighty sea of poetry, kissed by the wanton 
breeze of fancy, under the warm rays of that sun of love 
whereby Shakespeare was illuminated, and feeling able 
to reach the marvelous isle where the temple of pure art 
rises aloft.’’ 

The beauty of Paganini’s gift is somewhat lessened if 
it was only a clever advertising dodge suggested by a wily 
journalist who foresaw that Paganini’s concerts were likely 
to fail unless some great stroke to attract public attention 
were made. Paganini was famous for his stinginess.. But 
it seems hardly fair to judge his motives. 

This year Berlioz was granted the Cross of the Legion 
of Honor, and fragments of his Dramatic Symphony— 
was it inspired by his Juliet ?—made_ a great success. He 
was indeed recognized as a genius by his native land, and 
in 1840 he was commissioned to write his Symphonie 
Funebre et Triomphale in honor of those much-mourned 
victims of the July days. The next year he wrote an 
orchestral arrangement of Weber’s ‘‘Invitation to the 
Dance’’—Glinka also performed the same service—and 
while engaged in preparing Der Freischiitz in its correct 
form for the Opéra, was greatly rejoiced at the reported 
success of his works abroad: Les Francs-Juges at Ham- 
burg, the Requiem at St. Petersburg. 

Berlioz had the ‘‘gentle art of making enemies.’’ And 
while he was generally misunderstood and misrepresented, 
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even while he held a sufficiently prominent place in the 
publie eye, as is shown by the multitude of caricatures 
which stud the French journals throughout his life, he 
was exasperated and tormented beyond endurance by 
domestic unhappiness, 

His wife, who was considerably older than he, had lost 
her charm, though she had heroic characteristics. She 
was a failure in public. At home she proved to be a terma- 
gant, a Xantippe. She was too fond of the bottle, and 
her jealousy, only too well founded, was constantly goad- 
ing her to make ‘‘scenes.’’ Legouvé, in his Recollections, 
says that according as the Smithson thermometer went 
down, and when her love, which at first had been simply 
cool and complaisant, grew into the passionate jealousy 
of a tigress, he was already tired of the marriage-noose, 
and both dreamed and plotted a separation. Yet he could 
write that ‘‘she was the harp that found its place in all 
my concerts, my joys, my sorrows; and many of its strings, 
alas! I broke.’’ There is nothing to be said in extenua- 
tion of his treatment of her. It was cruel. But from 
the time when he deserted her, his punishment began; one 
of the saddest stories in the history of art. 

He found himself at a standstill in France. Abroad 
there were tempting vistas. 

In September, 1842, he quietly sent off his luggage and 
music, and slipped away to Belgium, leaving his wife a 
note of farewell. 

Henceforth he became a nomad, and while ever yearn- 
ing for Paris and a genuine Parisian success, he had to 
content himself with the bitter-sweet of increasing tri- 
umphs abroad. 

His first grand tour lasted about half a year, and in- 
cluded only Germany. At Leipzig he and Mendelssohn ex- 
changed batons. 

‘““Only squaws and. pale-faces love decorated arms,”’’ 
wrote Berlioz. ‘‘Be my brother, and when the Great Spirit 
shall send us to hunt in the land of souls, let our warriors 
hang our friendly tomawack on the gate of the lodge.’’ 
He had evidently been reading Cooper. 
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The ‘‘tomahawk”’ presented by Mendelssohn is preserved 
at the Conservatoire in Paris. 

Journeys to Austria, Bohemia, and Hungary brought 
him ovations everywhere. At Prag he performed for the 
first time his ‘‘Hungarian March’’ on the famous theme 
of Rakoczy, beginning pianissimo, contrary to tradition, 
and rising to a climax which carried enthusiasm to its 
height. 

During this journey he began his great work, The 
Damnation of Faust. Snatches of it were composed at 
Budapest, at Prag, at Breslau; but the larger part on his 
return to Paris, almost like an improvisation, now in a 
eafé (after the manner of Schubert), now while walking 
in the garden of the Tuileries. 

When at last it was finished, being unable to obtain 
the hall of the Conservatoire, he hired the Opéra Comique 
for sixteen thousand frances, engaged soloists, chorus and 
orchestra, and gave the work on the sixth of December, 
1846. 

The Parisian public stayed away! 

The three or four hundred enthusiastic partisans who 
made the echoes ring through the empty theater could 
not awaken the ‘‘beaw publique’’; not even the second per- 
formance helped matters or brought returns for the ter- 
rific expenses. Moreover, the hostile critics poured out 
all their venom. 

Thus originality and innovation must always fight its 
way. And generally only after the innovator is dead is 
his greatness realized. 

For Berlioz the recognition of his genius abroad could 
not atone for its lack at home. Even Chopin, who had 
once been his friend, thought that such music justified 
any man’s breaking off all acquaintance with him. 

He once took up a pen, bent back the point, and let it 
fly, spattering the paper. ‘‘That is the way Berlioz com- 
poses,’’ said he. ‘‘The result is as chance wills it.’’ 

How different from the judgment of Glinka, who wrote 
home to Russia saying (and posterity upholds him in it): 

‘‘In the domain of fancy no one has such colossal in- 
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ventions, and his combinations have besides all their other 
merits that of being absolutely novel. Breadth in the 
ensemble, abundance in details, close weaving of har- 
monies, powerful and hitherto unheard instrumentation, 
are the characteristics of Berlioz’s music.”’ 

And it was apparently due to Glinka that ‘‘the first 
composer of his time’’ was invited to go to Russia. 

He had to borrow money to enable him to get away. 
He reached Petersburg in February, 1847, and his first 
concert, carefully exploited by his partisans, brought him 
eighteen thousand franes’ profit. When he returned to 
Paris in June, there was talk of making him director of 
the Académie de Musique; but there being some hitch in 
the proceedings, he suddenly broke off negotiations and 
accepted an offer to go to the Drury Lane Theater in 
London as director of the Grand Opera on a ten years’ 
engagement. 

He expected great things of this opportunity, but it 
burst like a bubble. He found the affairs of the theater 
in a wretched state, and had nothing else to do but to 
do what his fate kept him continually doing all his life, 
‘‘organize coneerts.’’ During his eight months’ stay in 
England he had in this respect considerable success. He 
declared that he was received by the English as if he were 
‘fa national talent.’’ 

The French Revolution of 1848 in the meantime broke 
out, and Berlioz felt that he was an exile: ‘‘The arts are 
dead in France now,’’ he wrote, ‘‘and music in particular 
begins to putrefy ; may it be buried speedily.”’ 

Nevertheless, the Republic continued him in his one eon- 
ceded public position as librarian at the Conservatoire, at 
a salary of about fourteen hundred frances. 

Soon after his return to Paris occurred the death of his 
father whose deepest regret was that he had never heard 
any of the great works of his now illustrious son. During 
this year he was engaged in composing his fascinating 
Memoirs, which must be read with great caution, for 
in them his imagination flames as well as in his music. 

Then about the beginning of 1850 he founded a Philhar- 
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monic Society which gave a concert a month. At its first 
one he gave a portion of his Faust. It was beginning to 
make its way. The year before, some of the scenes had 
been sung and played at the Conservatoire, and Meyerbeer 
and others had a gold medal struck in memory of its first 
performance. 

In November, Berlioz had his society perform a chorus 
of shepherds, a pastoral which he claimed had been writ- 
ten by a certain Pierre Ducré attached to the Sainte 
Chapelle in 1679, and discovered by him in an old armory. 

It was a charming piece of mystification, for when many 
of Berlioz’s enemies had praised it to the skies, and made 
invidious comparisons, it leaked out that Berlioz himself 
was the composer of it! He afterwards added a little 
fugued overture, a piece for tenor-voice, ‘‘The Repose of 
the Holy Family,’’ and other numbers, completing The 
Flight into Egypt. 

In March of the next year Berlioz was in London again, 
directing the concerts of the ‘‘New Philharmonic Society,”’ 
where he received a triumphal ovation. Yet his Benvenuto 
failed there as completely as it succeeded the same year 
at Weimar under the direction of Liszt. 

In March, 1854, Berlioz’s wife, who had been long dying 
of paralysis, passed away. He had often seen her, and 
shown her proofs of his continual affection. Her death 
threw him into despair, made all the more poignant by the 
thought of his failings toward her. MHe shortly after 
married the dissolute woman who had brought misery into 
his home life. Strangely enough, however, he thus obtained 
a mother-in-law who proved to be a real guardian angel 
to him. Her only fault was that she spoke Spanish, and 
Berlioz had no gift for languages. 

Berlioz presented himself again and again as a candi- 
date for the Institute. But the Immortals refused to recog- 
nize him. Yet how many crosses and medals he possessed 
attesting his membership in foreign societies! Not until 
1856 was he elected to that Institute which, says Jullien, 
‘‘had so long refused him as a pupil, condemned him as 
a composer, rejected him as a candidate.’’ 
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In 1851 Prince Napoleon proposed to Berlioz that he give 
a series of concerts at the Palais d’Industrie during the 
Exhibition. He refused to run that risk, but on the fif- 
teenth of November, in the presence of the Emperor and 
Empress, he organized a gigantic concert with twelve hun- 
dred musicians; the program included the Benediction of 
the Poniards from Les Huguenots (eighty voices singing 
instead of four as usual), the Prayer from Rossini’s Moses 
accompanied by eighty harps, Mozart’s Ave Verwm, and 
his own March of the Banners: 

The next day the concert was repeated, and brought 
receipts of seventy-five thousand frances and a series of 
caricatures, some of which were very amusing. Berlioz 
was fond of brass instruments, and one caricature (of 
later date) represented cattle being killed at the abattoir 
by means of his scores; and another placed a cannon in 
the midst of his orchestra. Still another portrayed the 
Greeks running from the walls of Troy at the sound of 
Berlioz’s brass. 

The year of Berloz’s election to the Institute, he pub- 
lished a new edition of his great ‘‘Treatise on Instrumen- 
tation’’ with an additional chapter on the art of conduct- 
ing. It had been published first in 1844. The next year 
he began to suffer from neuralgia of the bowels, the agony 
lasting days at a time, and preventing him from any work. 
At the same time his only son Louis, whom he devotedly 
loved, quitted the navy to enter the merchant marine, and 
Berlioz, in order to raise money for the required examina- 
tion, published selections from his memoirs. 

The last ten years of Berlioz’s life were sad and pathetic. 

Wagner came to Paris and gave three concerts in 1859 
which introduced the ‘‘Musie of the Future’’ to France. 
Berlioz wrote his famous musical Credo which was a dec- 
laration of war. Probably jealousy was at the bottom of 
it, for those outside the arena recognized that the two 
redoubtable musicians were ‘‘brother enemies’’ for whose 
creation the last works of Beethoven were responsible, 

Berlioz worked with all his might to prejudice the public 
against Tannhduser, and in fact it fell flat. The public at 
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that time were hungry for classic masterpieces, and the 
revival of Gluck’s works under Berlioz’s direction met 
with astonishing success, which made him think that the 
Music of the Future was routed forever. 

In 1862 Berlioz’s second wife died suddenly, and by 
a strange irony of fate, the two women who had caused 
each other such cruel tortures, were buried in one com- 
mon grave. Berlioz did not marry again; but when the 
“Star of the Mountain,”’ his first love, was already a staid 
grandmother, a white-haired woman of seventy, he saw her 
again, and with all the ardor of a boy, offered himself to 
her and almost persecuted her by his importunities. 

All this time his musical productiveness continued. He 
composed both words and music to his comic opera, 
Béatrice et Bénédict (taken from ‘‘Much Ado About 
Nothing,’’ and planned as early as 1833), and his superb 
works The Capture of Troy, and The Trojans at Carthage, 
but an evil fate pursued him. Not until ten years after 
he was dead was any one of his operas performed in Paris 
exactly as he had demanded that it should be; the last has 
been called ‘‘a final and magnificent incarnation of the 
lyrie tragedy illustrated by Gluck.”’ 

For it must be remembered that in spite of Berlioz’s 
passion for descriptive or program music, he was wholly 
controlled by the classic masters: Gluck and Spontini, 
Beethoven and Weber. This was the contradiction of his 
nature. 

The comparative failure of his Troyens (it was given 
twenty-one times in a garbled version with diminishing 
receipts, amounting to only a little over fifty thousand 
franes) was made all the more trying by his failing health. 
Nevertheless, it enabled him to resign his position of critic, 
which had been a continual punishment for twenty years: 
he compared it to a cannon-ball perpetually chained to his 
leg. It also brought him the Cross of the Legion of Honor. 

None the less bitter was it for him to hear of the grow- 
ing vogue of the Wagner music; already their nanies began 
to be coupled: Wagner and Berlioz. If it could only have 
been Berlioz and Wagner! It seemed to him as if another 
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were reaping what he had sowed. Nor could he forgive 
his old friend Liszt for his Wagner enthusiasm. 

Abroad, his fame was growing more and more assured. 
From all parts of Europe, even from America, came the 
tidings of successful performances of his works. In De- 
cember, 1866, he went to Vienna, where his popularity 
was immense, and heard his Faust complete for the first 
time in twelve years. .The ladies wore jewelry orna- 
mented with his portrait. He was offered the position of 
Kapellmeister at the Imperial Chapel, but though he called 
the French Hottentots and Chinese, he could not forswear 
Paris. He was in a terribly nervous state, and the least 
mistake in time or tune threw him into a passion. He 
flung his baton at the head of the man who played the 
English horn, and when it was handed back to him, he 
eried, ‘‘Oh, I am sick unto death!”’ 

On his return to Paris he learned of the death of his 
son at Havana, of yellow fever. On hearing the news he 
flung himself on the ground and eried: ‘‘It was for him 
to live, for me to die.’’ The young captain had been the 
cause of great grief and anxiety to his father, owing to 
his irregular habits, but Berlioz loved him and mourned for 
him as only a Berlioz could. More than ever his wonder- 
ful face reminded his friends of a wounded eagle. 

One more great honor came to him. Rubinstein had 
just resigned from the management of the Conservatory 
at St. Petersburg, and the Grand Duchess Helena of 
Russia urged Berlioz to take the direction of six grand 
concerts the following winter. His honorarium would be 
four thousand rubles and all expenses and lodgings in 
the Imperial Palace. 

At the same time William Steinway of New York offered 
him a hundred thousand franes to come to America, and 
insisted that he should sit for a colossal bust to ornament 
a new hall which he was building. 

Berlioz reached Petersburg in November, 1867. He gave 
the six great concerts, and directed one at Moscow, where 
he had an orchestra of five hundred musicians and an 
audience of 10,600 people. One of his dreams at last real- 
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ized! No, not realized, for such monster concerts must 
be always a disappointment. The reality falls below the 
ideal. 

On his return from Russia, fearfully exhausted by his 
labors and the ovations given him, and above all by the 
climate, he went to Monaco. One March day, clambering 
over the rocks, he fell headlong, and lay for some time 
insensible. 

Nevertheless, he was at last enabled to reach Paris. He 
even recovered sufficiently to go to his old home at Gre- 
noble, where he had accepted the presidency of a great 
meeting of choral societies. But he was a doomed man. 

He lingered six months longer. One autumn day a 
friend met him on the quai, not far from the Institute; 
he pressed his hand and disappeared in the mist, whisper- 
ing these words: 

‘*Oh, the life of man! when it is happy, a shadow is 
sufficient to darken it; when unhappy, a damp sponge 
wipes out the image of it, and all is forgotten.’’ 

During his last days his favorite amusement was to 
feed the birds that flocked around his window; he also 
liked to visit and receive visits from his friends, occa- 
sionally to discuss his works or Shakespeare with sudden 
energy. 

But his end was that of a voleano growing extinct. 

One of his last efforts was to vote for an old benefactor 
for the Institute. At last paralysis completely overcame 
him. He died on March 8, 1869. 

Then began the reaction. When too late, France recog- 
nized him as her greatest composer. His music became 
popular. Statues were erected to him. Indeed, the stones 
which had been cast at him came, as he predicted, to 
build the pedestal of his monument! 


MIKHAIL IVANOVITCH GLINKA 
(1804-1857) 


All the Slavie peoples are musical, but Russia, it is 
claimed, leads in the number, beauty, and variety of folk- 
melodies. 

Poland, being on the border, was more open to Western 
influences. Russia was isolated from Europe, and hence 
preserved in greater purity that heritage of song which 
has come down through the ages. 

The characteristics of Russian music are very marked. 
The principal feature is the complete liberty of rhythm, 
which often seems like caprice, perhaps in a few measures 
changing several times. 

Odd modulations, harmonies suddenly ending in uni- 
sons, plaintive minor cadences, dashing dance-forms, fre- 
quent reminiscences of ancient Greek modes—the Lydian 
and Dorian—give Russian folksongs a character all their 
own, as individual as the jerky measures of the Magyar 
Népdal or the singsong of the Scottish ballad. 

Russian musicians have done much to rescue from for- 
getfulness these charming wild flowers of song. The first 
collection that is known was published toward the end of 
the last century; and from this, or the second edition of 
it, Beethoven took the themes which he embodied in the 
Razumovsky quartets. Thus he wrote an adagio in the 


Lydian mode in Opus 182. Still better collections have 
been published since.2 


1Such are the Little Russian Pisni of Kotsipinski; Balakiref’s 
National Russian Songs; and the collections of Prokudin, Rimsky- 
Korsakof, and Professor A. I. Rubets. Some years before the World 
War the Russian Government sent Mme. Linyeva through Russia on 
a quest for Folk Music and published one or more volumes contain- 
ing the harmonizations as taken down by phonograph. 
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Early in the ‘‘sixties’? a Russian prince, Yuri N. Ga- 
litsin, whose father had been one of Beethoven’s many 
patrons, directed several hundred concerts in London and 
other cities of England and Scotland. The Times declared 
that through the prince’s efforts Russian music had been 
acclimated. At one hundred and fifty of these concerts 
a gay and rollicking piece entitled Kamdrinskaya was 
played, and not once did it fail to be redemanded. 

This piece, which represented a popular wedding and 
the songs sung at it, interrupted by the inevitable intoxi- 
cation, and full of wild glee and broad humor, was com- 
posed by the prince’s teacher, Russia’s greatest composer 
—Mikhail Ivanoviteh [or, in English, Michael John’s son] 
Glnka—often called the ‘‘Berlioz of Russia.’’ 

Glinka was born on the first of June, 1804, at a little 
village ? in the Government of Smolensk, belonging to his 
father, who was a retired captain. He was early intrusted 
to the care of his adoring grandmother, Thekla Glinka, 
in whose apartment he grew up, rarely seeing his parents. 
He was a sickly, nervous, impressionable child, ‘‘a sensi- 
tive plant’’ as he afterwards called himself in his ‘‘Recol- 
lections,’’ but remained sweet-tempered and docile in spite 
of the over-indulgence with which he was treated. 

He was precocious in his studies, and amazed every one 
by his ability in reading the Holy Books printed in a dif- 
ficult type, and in a language which differed from ordi- 
nary Russian. It was as if a boy or girl should be com- 
pelled to read Coverdale’s version of the Bible printed in 
black-letter. 

He had a natural gift for drawing, and was passionately 
fond of all musical sounds, especially of the bells as they 
rang out over the steppe at all hours of the day from the 
gayly-painted belfries of the churches. He would greedily 
listen to them, and then mimic their music by striking on 
brazen wash-hand-basins. 

After his ailing old grandmother’s death, Glinka re- 
turned to his mother. She had no belief in the system of 
coddling to which he had been accustomed, and tried to 


2 Novospaskoyé. 
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throw around him a fresher and more wholesome atmos- 
phere. But he was a hot-house flower, and pined for the 
old companionship. 

According to the custom of old-time landed proprietors, 
his father often entertained their neighbors at great 
dinners, at which the music was the chief attraction. It 
was usually furnished by his brother-in-law’s orchestra, 
composed of serfs. 

Many. great nobles at that day had private orchestras 
and opera companies. In the Imperial Orchestra were 
forty hornists who each played only one note, and yet 
executed most difficult music. They served instead of an 
organ, and supported choruses with great firmness and 
strength. 

Some of the proprietors derived considerable income 
from letting their serfs practice and teach music. In 1773 
a serf named Danila Kashin, belonging to Alekséi Bibikof, 
not only taught but also composed songs, some of which 
became very popular; he was the promoter of the first 
musical journal in Russia. 

Young Glinka was simply overcome by the beautiful 
music of his uncle’s orchestra. He was like one charmed. 
It plunged him, or rather lifted him, into a delicious but 
tormenting region of dreams. As he grew older it ab- 
sorbed him more and more; and when his tutor again 
and again reproved him for his abstraction and for neg- 
lecting his studies for music, he replied: 

‘“What can I do? Music is my very life!’’ 

His first teacher in his father’s house was a French 
governess, who had no ideas above routine. She compelled 
the boy to learn his lessons by heart. Her system was not 
a success with such a sensitive nature. She taught him 
some of the rudiments of music, but in this also she was 
mechanical and without inspiration. Yet, he made rapid 
progress, and seemed to have a natural predilection for 
all that was worthiest and best. 

One of his uncle’s fiddlers taught him the violin, but 
there was some fault in his handling of the bow, and 
Glinka caught it from him. Afterwards, he went to 
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take lessons of Bohm, who exclaimed in queer broken 
French, ‘‘Me Siew Klinka, fous ne chourez chamais du 
fiolon’’ (‘‘Mr. Glinka, you will never learn to play the 
violin’’). 

When he was in his fourteenth year he was. sent to the 
newly-opened boarding-school for the sons of the nobility, 
connected with the Palzological Institute at St. Peters- 
burg. The teachers in the upper classes were excellent 
men, who had enjoyed training in European universities, 
but in the lower classes they were rough and boorish. The 
sub-inspector, I. E. Kolmakéf, enjoyed great popularity 
among the students, owing to his sweet temper and his 
comical ways. 

Glinka mimicked him ecapitally; and never forgot him 
as long as he lived. Some of the students composed some 
doggerel lines: 


. 


Podinspektor Kolmakof 
Umnozhaét durakof 

On glazami svid morgaét 
I zhilet svoi poprevlyaét. 


which might be translated freely : 


Sub-inspector Kolmakof 

Is a fellow odd enough. 

With his eyes he’s always blinking, 
And his vest fits to his thinking. 


Glinka set these words to music, and one day after 
dinner the students sang them in the fashion of a serenade. 

Kolmakof listened. He pricked up his ears. The sense 
or nonsense of the verses began to dawn upon him. It 
touched his dignity. He started in the direction of the 
singing. But when he came to the suspected spot he found 
the students quietly sitting in their places and diligently 
studying, while the jolly but offensive singing sounded 
from a different quarter. 

At the time of Glinka’s arrival at Petersburg the most 
distinguished piano-teacher there was the popular com- 
poser of nocturnes, John Field. Field, who was of Irish 
origin, was an odd and interesting figure. He had blond 
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hair, blue eyes, a light complexion, and expressive and 
pleasing features. He was remarkable for ‘‘an almost 
somnolent tranquillity,’’? and for the ‘‘clear limpid flow’’ 
of his playing. Afterwards he was inclined to indulge too 
much in vodka. He became heavy, vulgar-looking—a sort 
of musical Falstaff. He was extremely indolent and easy- 
going, sometimes falling asleep while giving lessons. On 
one occasion when this happened he was asked whether 
he thought he was paid twenty rubles for allowing himself 
to be played to sleep. Another time he dropped his cane 
and waited till some one came along to pick it up for him. 
Again, finding his dress-boots too tight, he put on slippers, 
and wore them in a most fashionable company. 

Glinka began to take lessons of him, and made rapid 
progress. When Field quitted the Russian capital, Glinka 
continued with one of his pupils, named Osman, whom 
he shortly afterwards exchanged for the famous Zeuner. 
But Zeuner made him learn his theoretical lessons by heart, 
a process which the young man could not endure; therefore 
he made still a third change, this time selecting another 
German named Karl Mayer, also a pupil of Field, and 
so far his equal that if the piano were screened from sight, 
not even clever connnoisseurs could tell which was playing. 

On the day of his graduation in 1822, Glinka and Mayer 
played in public Hummel’s A-minor Concerto for two 
pianos. His progress on the violin had not been less bril- 
liant. During the summer vacations which he spent at his 
father’s home, he frequently played in his uncle’s orches- 
tra, and learned the piccolo and other instruments, and 
acquired a practical knowledge of orchestral requirements. 

At Petersburg he often went to the theater and heard 
many operas and ballets. He particularly liked Rossini’s 
music. 

At first he studied diligently; and as he had remarkable 
aptitude for languages, he made great advances in German, 
Latin, English, and Persian. French he considered bar- 
baric and thoroughly unpoetical, and he made little prog- 
ress in it. 

Afterwards he grew lazy, and neglected his studies, 
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Only through the memory of his earlier attainments and 
by certain clever artifices, the nature of which is not 
known, he managed to graduate with good rank, obtaining 
the rank (or chin as it is called in Russian) of Collegiate 
Councillor, corresponding to staff-captain in the army, 
and conferring personal nobility. The same year he pub- 
lished several pieces for harp and piano, and composed a 
string-quartet. 

The next winter he went to the Caucasus Mountains 
to drink the waters of some famous mineral springs. He 
relates in his ‘‘Recollections’’ that a cousin who was 
undergoing a course of treatment by means of magnetism, 
went into a trance, and advised him to try similar meas- 
ures. Glinka, like Rossini and Chopin, was extremely 
superstitious. He believed, for instance, in the fatal mean- 
ing of seeing three burning lights. 

The mineral waters of the Caucasus had a bad effect 
on his health. He returned to Petersburg worse than he 
had left it; but, in accordance with his father’s wishes, 
he entered the chancellery of the Department of Public 
Highways as assistant secretary, a position which required 
not more than an hour’s service each day; and brought 
him into friendly relations with Count Sievers, a great 
lover of music, who had around him a pleasant circle of 
friends. 

During a visit to the country to attend his sister’s be- 
trothal, he wrote his variations on the then fashionable 
aria Benedetta sia la Madre, and dedicated them ‘‘to his 
dear niece’’; and while at Smolensk he furnished some 
choruses and an aria, as a prolog to General Apukhin’s 
‘“‘Death of Alexander and Accession of the Emperor 
Nikolai Pavlovitch.”’ 

This was the poetical and dreamy part of Glinka’s life. 
He was carried away by the romantic poetry of young 
Zhukovsky ; he wrote melancholy ‘‘romances,’’ and loved 
“to weep the sweet tears of emotion.’’ 

In 1827, thanks to the selfish and narrow-minded policy 
of his chief, he was removed from his position in the public 
service; but it was for the gain of art. 
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Fortunately the debts which had encumbered his father’s 
estate were wiped out by a sudden rise in the tide of 
prosperity. A man named Pogodin, who was. afterwards 
senator and Court-intendant, learning that Glinka’s father 
was anxious to embark in a speculation that promised 
great returns, decided to help him. Trusting to his stain- 
less reputation, he lent him five hundred thousand rubles, 
taking a share in the transaction. It succeeded, and the 
profits were very great. 

During this eventful year Glinka made the acquaintance 
of Prince Sergyéi Galitsin, a connection of the Prince 
Yuri, who was such a devoted friend to him. Prince 
Sergyéi encouraged the sensitive young composer, stirred 
his activity, wrote verses for him, had his works per- 
formed, and introduced him to many of the leading mem- 
bers of the aristocracy of the city. 

In company with Galitsin and his friends, he made an 
excursion on the Chernaya River, in two boats, illuminated 
with lanterns. In the stern of one of them was placed 
a piano, on which he accompanied the attendant musicians. 

Afterwards, encouraged by the success of these ‘‘sere- 
nades,’’ as they were called, the musicians gave a comic 
operatic performance for the benefit of Prince Kotchubey, 
President of the Imperial Council. Glinka, arrayed in a 
muslin dress and red wig, took the part of Donna Anna, 
in Mozart’s Don Giovanni. 

Glinka was always feeble in health. It has been said 
that he was ‘‘the voluntary victim of medicine and doc- 
tors.’’ In 1828, finding that his breath troubled him more 
and more, he called in Dr. Spindler, who examined him, 
found that he had a ‘‘whole quadrille of disease,’’ and 
advised him to go abroad for three years. 

In 1830 he summoned up energy and started on the long 
journey, taking with him as a traveling companion the 
tenor singer Nikolai Ivanof, who afterwards enjoyed a 
great reputation in Italy and Paris. 

Glinka went first to Dresden. The doctors advised him 
to try the waters of Aix. Thence he passed leisurely 
through Switzerland; and when he reached Italy, he took 
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up his abode for some time in Milan, Turin, and Naples; 
and visited Venice, Rome, and other cities. Twice he and 
Ivanof almost died from accidental poisoning, their meals 
having been prepared in an untinned saucepan. 

Yet Glinka worked diligently, and composed many 
pieces—among others, a sextet, a trio, and variations on 
Italian themes. He went into society, meeting at the houses 
of the Russian envoys the most distinguished artists and 
composers of the day. He also took lessons in singing, and 
studied the Italian method of writing for the voice. 

At first, like Meyerbeer, he fell completely under the 
influence of the Italians, and, like Meyerbeer, he quickly 
recovered from the subtle intoxication. He even grew 
weary of the sensuous, soulless style of Donizetti and 
Bellini and of the lesser imitators of Rossini. 

His physical infirmities grew alarming. He became sub- 
ject to hallucinations; but, strange to say, owing to the 
excessive tension of his nervous system, his voice, which 
had been hoarse and uncertain, developed into a strong, 
high tenor. 

On reaching Vienna, Glinka underwent what was called 
‘‘a homeopathic cure,’’ and seemed really to improve 
under it. 

At this time Vienna had fallen from its high estate as 
a musical center. The great masters whom it had allowed 
to die in neglect were still forgotten. Strauss and Lanner 
were, as Chopin said, the élite of the city. 

Glinka heard the dance-music of these popular com- 
posers, and was moved to imitate them. He wrote a theme 
which he afterwards utilized in his great Russian opera. 

In 1836 he got word of his father’s death and hastened 
back to his home. In Moscow, the same year, it suddenly 
occurred to him to write an opera; but he could find no 
suitable words, and the few scenes that he composed on 
a subject which occurred to him were laid aside. 

He was making his preparations to go abroad again, 
and had even applied for his passport, when at the house 
of the Stuneyefs he met a relative of theirs, Marya 
Petrovna Ivanova, It was a case of love at first sight. 
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He married her in May, 1835, and settled in Petersburg, 
where an enthusiastic set of young literary men who were 
more than dreaming of a great national literature stimu- 
lated him to compose a national opera. 

Russian opera' had been established by the Empress 
Elizabeth Petrovna, and in 1775 a troupe of Russian 
singers had performed Kephale and Prokris, the music of 
which was composed by an Italian, Francisco Araja. 
Sarti, Cimarosa, Paisiello, Boieldieu, and many other dis- 
tinguished foreign composers, had visited Russia, and 
helped to stimulate the national love of music, and drill 
singers and orchestral performers for their work. 

Some had taken up their abode in Russia. Sarti, Saliva, 
Sapienza, and others, wrote operas on Russian texts. 
Caterino Cavos, who was a Venetian by birth, came to 
Petersburg in 1775, and devoted his great talents to treat- 
ing Russian subjects; so that he came to be regarded as 
a genuine Russian. One of his works bore the same name 
as that first chosen by Glinka. 

There were others of genuine Russian birth who com- 
posed operas, but Glinka was the first to make the music 
as well as the subject national. 

The poet Zhukovsky suggested to him a subject taken 
from ‘‘the troublous times’’ of Russian history, and was 
anxious to write the ‘‘book of the opera’’; but he failed 
to fulfill his promise, and the task was intrusted to Baron 
Rosen, who found it difficult to keep up with Glinka’s 
energetic flow of ideas. Oftentimes he was obliged to fit 
the words to the music. ‘‘ All you had to do,’’ said Glinka, 
“‘was to show him what sort of verse you wanted—no 
matter how complicated; ’twas all the same to him. In 
a day’s time it was all done.’? Zhukovsky remarked, 
laughingly, that Rosen had verses all billeted in his pocket. 
‘Tell him what sort, and there you are!’’ Moreover, he 
had the most implicit faith in the inspiration of his own 
poetry. 

The composition of the opera was somewhat hindered 
by domestic troubles. Glinka was remarkable for the 
sweetness of his disposition, but his wife was one of those 
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women who, as the saying goes, would try the temper of 
a saint. While he was writing his immortal work, she 
complained before every one that he was wasting ruled 
paper. 

Another time, in the presence of visitors, she remarked 
to her husband: ‘‘All poets and artists come to some bad 
end, as, for example, Pushkin, who was killed in a duel.”’ 

Glinka for once was goaded to make a savage retort. 
He replied: ‘‘I do not claim to be wiser than Pushkin; 
but I should certainly not expose myself to a bullet for 
the sake of my wife.’’ 

The incompatibility between them was fomented by 
Glinka’s mother-in-law, and finally they separated, and 
she married another man. Glinka tried to procure a 
divorce, but failed after enduring many unpleasant expe- 
riences. 

On Friday, December 9, 1836, Glinka’s great opera, 
Zhizn za Tsari (‘‘A Life for the Tsar,’’) was performed 
for the first time at the Bolshoi (or Great) Theater, in 
the presence of the Emperor and a brilliant audience. The 
success was immense. Immediately after the curtain fell, 
he was summoned to the Emperor’s box, and congratulated 
by the Imperial family—the Empress and the Grand 
Dukes. Glinka was bound by a written agreement not 
to demand any compensation for his work; but shortly 
afterwards the Emperor sent him a purse of four thousand 
rubles, and in the following January appointed him Kapell- 
meister to the Court chapel. 

The secret of the success of A Infe for the Tsar was not 
far to seek. It appealed to all the patriotic emotions of 
the people, and, moreover, embodied in itself many of the 
elements of popular national song. 

After the death of the Tsar Ivan the Terrible, an am- 
bitious boydr named Boris Godunéf, by murdering the 
young Prince Dimitri, paved the way to the throne. He 
reigned only seven years. Just before he died a monk 
named Otrépief pretended that Dimitri, the son of the 
late Tsar, had not been murdered but had escaped. He 
claimed to be the Tsarevitch, and managed to enlist in his 
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support an army of Poles, joined by many disaffected 
Russians. Public opinion made his conquest easy. The 
young son of Boris was murdered, and Otrépief became 
Tsar. 

His reign was of short duration. Russia became the 
prey of warring factions. Anarchy threatened to ruin 
the realm. When the trouble was at its height, a butcher 
named Minin and a prince named Pozharsky, forgetting 
all differences of rank, heroically determined to restore 
order. By their efforts a Tsar of pure Russian origin was 
elected; and thus came into power the Romanot dynasty. 

These exciting years, filled as they were with intensely 
dramatic events, have furnished the Russian poets with 
material for many brilliant plays. From this Glinka chose 
the subject of his opera, which abounds in possibilities of 
song and dramatic situations. Glinka’s great innovation 
was the employment of national melodies, especially the 
contrast of Polish and Russian ones. Whenever the Poles 
are introduced, as in the last act, Polish rhythms are 
employed, and there is a mazurka quite worthy of Chopin. 
This, and the orchestral reminiscences of the melodies of 
Vanya and Antonida, are distinct foreshadowings of what 
in Wagner are called leading motives. 

‘‘Glinka,’’ says his countryman, Tsesar Antdénovitch 
Cui (Kewi), ‘‘was a fertile and inexhaustible melodist, 
understanding the art of giving songs a perfectly vocal 
form, free from violence and the commonplace. He dis- 
plays variety, grace, and animation. His melody is al- 
ways expressive. His musical knowledge, the astonishing 
richness of his harmonic inventions—bold, original, and 
always lucid—are equal to his melodie genius. His har- 
mony introduced a multitiude of effects absolutely novel 
and full of good taste.’’ 

In April, 1838, Glinka was despatched by command of 
the Emperor to Russia Minor—the Ukraina, that border- 
land, so fertile in popular songs, where the three-stringed 
lute, whose very name, balalaika, is suggestive of dance 
and sweet refrain, still was heard in many a peasant hut. 
His especial service was to procure singers, and he suc- 
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ceeded in enlisting in the Emperor’s service nineteen boys 
and three men, among them the famous Gulak-Artemovsky. 
Nicholas was so pleased that he gave Glinka fifteen hundred 
rubles. Glinka did not retain his position as Kapellmeister 
beyond the following year. Owing to his shattered health 
—he had a severe attack of fever—the death of his brother, 
Andréi, and various disagreeable circumstances, chief of 
which was the quarrel with his wife, he retired on the 
last day of December, 1839. 

Not quite three years later, his second opera, Ruslan 1 
LIiudmila, was brought out for the first time. 

The idea of the opera had been suggested by Prince 
Shakévskoi, who saw the possibilities of a dramatic score 
in Pushkin’s famous narrative poem, the scene of which 
is laid in the East. Had it not been for the fatal bullet 
of the duel which cut off Russia’s greatest poet and 
dramatist in the very prime of his powers, Glinka would 
have followed the author’s indications; but as this was 
impossible, a certain Bakhturin, one of the many brilliant 
young men who gathered at the house of the Kukolnik 
brothers, undertook the task, and, as Glinka said, finished 
the libretto in a quarter of an hour ‘‘with his drunken 
hand.’’ Four or five others had made experiments with 
the libretto. The plot represents Liudmila, the daughter 
of an Eastern prince, wooed by Ruslan, a Slav, Ratmir, 
an Oriental, and Farlaf, a villain. Nuptial choruses, the 
singing of a prophetic bard, the marvels of a magician, all 
enter into the score. 

Aivazovsky, who had been in Persia, gave Glinka three 
Tatar songs, which he introduced into the third act to 
give an Eastern coloring. Moreover, while traveling more 
than ten years earlier, Glinka had caught a charming theme 
from the lips of his yamshchik, or postilion: this he utilized 
for the ballad of Finna. 

The first performance of Ruslan took place on the 9th 
of December, 1842. The favorite singer, Petrova, was 
ill, and the important part of ‘‘Ratmir’’ was intrusted 
to a pupil who bore the same name but was not by any 
means her equal. The scenery painted by Roller, who had 
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quarreled with the director, Gedeonof, was utterly 
wretched. The chorus were not well drilled, and did not 
know their music. Though the music was of a higher 
quality than that in A Life for the Tsar, the opera was 
not nearly so dramatic, and it.did not appeal so directly 
to patriotic emotions. This, together with the faults of 
the performance, caused it to be coldly received by the 
public, and when the curtain fell hisses were mingled with 
the faint applause. 

One of Glinka’s friends tried to comfort him by saying: 
‘Come now, Christ suffered more than you do.”’ 

At the third representation Petrova herself took part, 
and more enthusiasm was shown. The composer was to 
receive ten per cent on two-thirds of the receipts, but in- 
stead of bringing him profit it plunged him three thousand 
silver rubles into debt. Bulgarin criticised the opera un- 
mercifully, and the Northern Bee, edited by Count Biel- 
gorsky, had a cruel sting for the sensitive composer. 

The next year the Italian opera came to Petersburg, and 
Ruslan was shelved. Nor was it ever revived during his 
lifetime. 

Glinka, who felt this failure bitterly, soon went abroad, 
and this time visited Paris. Berlioz appreciated his great- 
ness, and caused the Leshchinka, a Caucasian dance from 
Ruslan, and a ecavatina from A Life for the Tsar, to be 
executed in public. But neither was successful. Glinka 
remarked, as Mozart had remarked before him, that the 
French were bad listeners and worse singers. 

He gave a concert at which his Krakoviak, ‘‘Cherno- 
mor’s March’’ (from Ruslan), a waltz-scherzo, and an 
Italian romance, Il Desiderio, were performed, but in spite 
of the presence of all the Russians in Paris, and a good 
audience, he lost 1500 franes. 

In May, 1845, he went to Spain, and traveled over a 
large part of the country, indulging his passion for ecol- 
lecting folk-songs. He was there for two years. At Mad- 
rid, in 1847, he composed his great fantasy on the popular 
dance ‘‘La Jota Arragonesa,’’ which he followed with a 
symphonie poem ealled A Night in Madrid. 
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At the desire of his aged mother he returned to Russia 
this year, and again his health failed. From this time 
forth he led a restless, wandering life, sometimes in War- 
saw, sometimes in Moscow, or in Petersburg, or Smolensk. 
In June, 1857, he received a letter from home, and before 
he had opened it felt a nervous shock from his finger-tips: 
it contained the news of his mother’s death. 

During these five years of nomadic life he wrote for 
Prince Varshavsky’s orchestra a number of pieces, includ- 
ing his pot-pourri Recollections of Castile, and his ever- 
famous Kamdrinskaya. 

The following May he went abroad for the third time, 
again visited Paris, and started for Spain; but his painful 
nervous sufferings drove him back from Toulouse to Paris. 
He was homesick for his native land, and dreamed of a 
quiet life in a little house with a garden, where he should 
have room for his pet animals and birds. 

About this time he wrote his Recollections, or Autobi- 
ography. 

Just two years later he was in Russia once more and 
visiting his sister Liudmila Ivanovna Shetékova, who lived 
at Tsarskoyé Selé. At Petersburg he found great pleasure 
in the society of the great singer Leonova, and began for 
her an opera to be entitled Duumuzhuitsa (‘‘The Biga- 
mist’’), or ‘‘The Robbers of the Volga,’’ for which he 
intended to apply some sketches of Malo-Russian songs, 
formerly written for Tards Bulbd. . 

The libretto, unfortunately, did not reach him in time. 

Physical pains again made him restless, and in April, 
1856, he went to Berlin in order to study the music of 
the ancients, especially the so-called ecclesiastical modes. 
Here he was greatly delighted because a trio of his 
was performed by the King’s band at a parade concert, 
and his Life for the Tsar was given in Germany for the 
first time. 

He was suddenly taken ill, and died in February, 1857. 
No one was with him, but he was found peacefully rest- 
ing in bed with a holy image pressed to his lips. 

His body was brought to Russia in May, and buried 
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in the cemetery of the Nevsky Monastery, near the grave 
of the great Kruilof, the Adsop of Russia. 

Glinka always had the good fortune to make friends, 
and his intimates were the leading spirits of his time, 
who looked upon him with the greatest admiration. There 
are in existence numerous portraits of him. He is por- 
trayed as a regular-featured boy in 1817; as a sentimental 
young man in 1824; as an inspired official in a uniform- 
coat in 1830; as a contented citizen of the world, wearing 
a Turkish fez, in 1850; and in 1856, the year before his 
death, as a dark-eyed Titianesque thinker, with hair 
changing to gray, self-willed and imperious in expression. 


CHOPIN 


FREDERIC FRANCOIS CHOPIN 
(1809-1849) 


‘Hats off, gentlemen! a genius!’’ 

With those words Robert Schumann, in his character of 
Kusebius the mild and dreamy, the gentle and sentimental, 
welcomed the young Polish composer, Frédéric Chopin, 
more than ninety years ago. 

Julius Knorr, the pianist, who describes the conversa- 
tion between the Davidsbiindler—‘‘the hosts of David’’— 
replies: 

““Chopin? I have never heard the name before—who 
may he be? Yet he’s a genius.’’ 

And ‘‘heated with wine, Chopin, and much discussion,’’ 
the imaginary army goes to see ‘‘Meister Raro,’’ who is 
Schumann again as umpire, cool and critical between his 
own contrary and conflicting natures. 

‘‘Meister Raro’’ laughed much, and showed small curi- 
osity over the new work. 

‘‘T know you and your new-fangled enthusiasm,’’ he 
cries, ‘‘but let me see your Chopin once.’’ 

Henceforth ‘‘Eusebius,’’ ‘‘Florestan,’’ and ‘‘Meister 
Raro,’’ that trinity of critics, all are one in their admira- 
tion of Chopin, the first of the generous youth ‘‘to scale 
the wall and fall upon the sleeping Philistines,’’ and whip 
them hip and thigh, in that memorable uprising of Art 
which dates from 1830. 

‘“‘He came not,’’ says Schumann, ‘‘with an orchestral 
army, as great geniuses are wont to come. He possesses 
only a little cohort, but it belongs to him wholly and en- 
tirely, even to the last hero.’’ 


In the middle of the eighteenth century a former King? 


1 Stanislas Leszezynski (pronounced Les-chin-skee). 
323 
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of Poland was Duke of Lorraine, and held Court at Nancy. 
Naturally, many Poles settled or visited there, and by 
reason of the friendships or acquaintances thus formed 
Frenchmen went to Poland for profit or pleasure. 

A Frenchman from Nancy had established himself as a 
tobacconist at Warsaw. The demand for his snuff became 
so great that he was obliged to have an assistant. About 
1787 he engaged a youth of seventeen, named Nicolas 
Chopin, to come to Warsaw and keep his books for him. 

There is a mystery about this Nicolas Chopin. All that 
is known about his early years is the date of his birth at 
Naney. Whether his father was a Polish soldier named 
Szop, or a nameless Polish nobleman, or a French refugee 
named Chopin or Choppin, can not be told. 

When he reached Warsaw, he found that lively and pic- 
turesque capital in a ferment. Political hopes were begin- 
ning to rise, bright and enticing, before the eyes of the 
naturally light-hearted Poles. The Diet soon assembled, 
and after many stormy sessions passed the famous Consti- 
tution of the Third of May (1791), which promised to 
restore to the country her former greatness—‘‘the golden 
age of Poland.”’ 

But the Poles reckoned without their host. 

It was a mirage. 

First came commercial ruin caused by the uncertainty. 
There was greater demand for gunpowder than for snuff; 
the Frenchman’s tobacco factory was closed. 

Then came the national rising under Kosciuszko. 

Nicolas Chopin joined the National Guard and became 
captain. On the fifth of November he was on guard at 
Praga, and was relieved only a few hours before the Rus- 
Sians, under the cruel Suvarof, entered and massacred the 
inhabitants—men, women, and children—to the number of 
ten thousand. 


Poland, by the Northern condor’s beak 
And talons torn, lay prostrated again. 


This narrow escape turned his thoughts to his former 
home, but a severe illness prevented: his returning, and 
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on his recovery he maintained himself by giving lessons in 
French. He was engaged as resident tutor in a wealthy 
family, one of his pupils being afterwards the mother of 
Count Walewski, Minister to Napoleon III. 

In 1806, while tutor to the young Count Fryderyk 
Skarbek, at a manor-house about twenty-eight miles from 
Warsaw, he married a Polish lady,? whose name was longer 
than her fortune, but whose character was in every respect 
admirable. They lived for a few years in a humble little 
cottage belonging to the Skarbek estate, and here, on the 
first of March, 1809, was born their only son. 

Warsaw, meantime, had been erected into a Grand 
Duchy, and Nicolas Chopin was appointed professor of 
French at the newly founded Lyceum. From this time 
forth, and with the improving condition of the country, 
the Chopins were in easy circumstances. 

Nicolas Chopin was a man of blameless life and excel- 
lent abilities. He held various positions of trust, and 
ecunted among his friends many men of distinction. His 
wife, says Karasowski, ‘‘ was peculiarly tender-hearted, and 
rich in true womanly virtues.’’ She was free from pride, 
and ‘‘considered the quiet of home life the greatest of 
blessings. ’’ 

In her old age, after the sorrows which came upon her 
in the death of her youngest daughter, of her husband, 
of her son, and of her eldest daughter, she was described 
as ‘‘a neat, quiet, intelligent old lady,’’ remarkable for 
her activity. Her son called her ‘‘the best of mothers.”’ 

Frédéric was of sensitive nature. All that is known of 
his early childhood is the fact that he could not hear 
music without sobbing violently. His first and only piano 
teacher was the Bohemian Adalbert Zywny, and his prog- 
ress was so rapid that at eight he played before a numerous 
company, and was regarded as a second Mozart. 

When he was nine he was invited to take part in a public 
charity concert organized by a number of influential 
citizens. The invitation was given personally by Poland’s 


2 Justina Krzyzanowska. The village where they lived at first, 
and where Frédéric Chopin was born, is Zelazowawola. 
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ereatest poet.2 After the concert, which took place in 
February, 1818, his mother asked him what the public 
liked best. The lad, who was, of course, arrayed in all the 
bravery of the Polish national costume, replied, ‘‘Oh, 
mamma, everybody was looking-at my collar!’’ 

Nearly two years later Madame Catalani gave four con- 
certs in the Warsaw city hall. She expressed a wish to 
meet Frédéric Chopin, of whose precocious genius so much 
was said. She was so delighted with him that she gave 
him a watch with an inscription in French. 

About this same time he composed a march which he 
dedicated to the Grand Duke, or, more correctly, Grand 
Prince Konstantin of Russia, who had renounced all right 
to the throne, and married a beautiful Polish lady—‘‘the 
guardian angel of Poland.’? The Grand Duke had the 
piece scored for a military band, and played on parade. 

Oftentimes a handsome carriage, drawn by four fine 
horses harnessed abreast, drove up to the Chopins’ house, 
bringing Frédérie’s young friend Paul, the Grand Duke’s 
son, or adopted son, with his tutor, the Comte de Moriolles. 
The two boys were about the same age and were great 
friends. 

Young Chopin found a warm support among the aristo- 
cratic families of the Polish magnates, whose extravagance 
and pride were proverbial. He was invited to the houses 
of many princes and counts, whose long and unpronounce- 
able names star the history of Poland. There he got an 
insight into that wonderful elegance and refinement which 
characterized the Poles. This high society had a strong 
influence on his tastes and character. As he grew older, 
he spent many summers at the country estates of friendly 
families who had sons of his own age. 

But his father, who kept a sort of boarding-school for 
boys, was too wise to let him fritter away his time. He 
recognized his genius, but knew that something besides 
music was necessary; so he fitted him for the Warsaw 
Lyceum. 

Zywny, though not himself the best pianist at War- 


3 Ursin Niemciewicz (pronounced Nee-em-tsee-é-vitch). 
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Saw, was a wise and admirable teacher. His great hobby 
was Bach, and thus Chopin had for a foundation this 
corner-stone of classic pianism. The ‘‘ Well-tempered Clavi- 
chord’’ was his daily bread. Afterwards, when about to 
give a concert, instead of practicing his own compositions, 
he would shut himself up for a fortnight and play Bach. 

He was equally fortunate in his master in composition. 
This was Joseph Xaver Elsner, a native of Silesia, who, 
after a busy and varied life, had settled in Warsaw, as 
musical conductor of the theater. He was director of the 
Warsaw Conservatory as long as it existed, and a man of 
keen insight and fine ability; ‘‘full of nobility of purpose, 
learning, industry, perseverance.”’ 

He saw what a genius Chopin was, and said, ‘‘Let him 
alone; he is extraordinarily gifted. He does not stick to 
the traditional methods, for he has his own, and he will 
develop an originality never before discovered in such a 
degree.”’ 

Many teachers would have tried to run his genius into 
a mould. Then, after wasting, perhaps, years of his life 
in the vain effort to stick to the mould, he would have 
split it by a sudden effort, and become unhampered, except 
as far as pieces of the mould clung to him. 

That is what is generally meant by a man’s three styles. 
He begins as an imitator. Then follows the period of the 
mould. Then originality asserts itself. 

Chopin was original from the beginning. At first, to 
be sure, he was more successful in evoking the tricksy 
spirits on the pianoforte than in catching them and con- 
fining them between the bars. Afterwards this power also 
came to him. He might have had severer training, but 
the world would probably have lost. 

Elsner had the strength of his insight to resist the crit- 
icisms of people who thought Chopin should be drilled in 
Himmel and Hummel. ‘‘The clever Pan Elsner,’’ wrote 
a correspondent in Schumann’s journal, ‘‘very clearly per- 
ceived what a poetic germ there was in the pale young 
dreamer, and felt very keenly that he had under him the 
founder of a new epoch of pianoforte-playing, and de- 
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clined to put a nose-band upon him, knowing well that 
such a noble thoroughbred may, indeed, be cautiously led, 
but must not be trained and fettered in the usual way.’’ 

Chopin always felt himself deeply beholden to his two 
teachers, especially to Elsner, who taught him, as Liszt 
says ‘‘to be self-exacting, and to value the advantages 
obtainable only through patience and hard work.’’ 

Chopin had a great gift for improvisation. This is illus- 
trated by two anecdotes: which may have a foundation of 
truth in them. 

Once when his father’s assistant was not able to keep 
order in the schoolroom, Frédérie told the boys that if 
they would sit down and keep quiet, he would improvise 
an interesting story for them. He had the lights put out 
(for he always preferred darkness when improvising), and 
began. 

He told how robbers were approaching the house, but 
just as they were going to climb into the windows, they 
were frightened away by some noise. Instantly, with 
winged feet they make for the deep, dark forest, and there, 
under the starry skies, they he down and fall asleep. 

He played more and more softly, and at last found 
that all his audience, like the robbers themselves, were 
sound asleep. 

Then he stole out, called in his sisters and the servants 
with lights, and, seating himself at the piano again, played 
a crashing chord, which woke up all the sleeping robbers, 
much to the amusement of every one. 

Another time, the summer before he entered the Lyceum, 
he was visiting at a country nouse.t Some Jews had come 
to the village to buy grain. He invited them to his room, 
and entertained them by playing Majufes, or wedding 
marches. His guests fell to dancing, and were so pleased 
that they urged him to come to an approaching Jewish 
wedding; for, said they, ‘‘you play like a born Jew!’ 

In his letters home he gives entertaining descriptions 
of life in the country, especially of his attempts at horse- 
back riding. The flies bother him by lighting on his promi- 


4 With the Dziewanowskis at Szafarnia. 
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nent nose, and the mosquitoes bite him—fortunately not 
on his prominent nose. 

He was full of good spirits, a capital mimic, and not 
only acted well, but also wrote a clever little play which 
was performed on his father’s birthday. 

In the early summer of the year following, Chopin im- 
provised in public on a new-fangled instrument called 
an aelopantaleon—a sort of combination of aeolomelodicon 
and piano. The Emperor Alexander I. happened to be in 
Warsaw at the same time and expressed a desire to hear 
the aeolomelodicon, which was the invention of a Warsaw 
genius. One was set up in the Lutheran Church, and 
Chopin was called on to play it and display it. The Em- 
peror was so pleased that he rewarded the boy with a 
diamond ring. 

This same year was also memorable for the publication 
of his first opus—a rondeau for the piano, dedicated to 
Panna Linde, the wife of his father’s friend the Rector, 
Dr. Linde. Schumann, who got hold of it later, charac- 
terized it as ‘‘very pretty, very piquant, almost Moschel- 
esque.’ 

His progress toward individuality and freedom was 
strongly marked in his next pieces. As Schumann said, 
there must have been two years and twenty works between 
Opus one and two. They were not published in the order 
of their birth. 

In his second rondeau (a la Mazur), Chopin’s liking for 
difficult skips, and for chords to be grasped only by large 
hands, began to manifest itself. It is said that in order 
to stretch his own hand, he invented an apparatus to put 
between his fingers and wear at night. He was more for- 
tunate than Schumann, for the experiment did not end in 
permanent lameness. 

During the summer holidays of 1826, Chopin, with his 
mother and sisters, went to Reinerz, a famous watering- 
place in Prussian Silesia, to drink whey for his health. 
He had been overworking. He was forbidden to climb the 
Heuscheuer mountain; but in spite of what he calls his 
laziness, he gave a successful concert in behalf of two 
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young children who had been left orphans, without money 
enough to pay the funeral expenses of their poor mother 
or to reach their home. . 

At this time he is described as being a youth with clear, 
finely-cut features, high brow, thin lips, the lower protrud- 
ing slightly, and an expression of gentle melancholy. His 
health, though not robust, was generally good. 

From Reinerz, Chopin went to the summer residence 
of his godmother,® and also visited Prince Anton Radzi- 
will at his country seat, Antonin, which was near by. 

Prince Radziwill was governor of Posen, and related to 
the royal family of Prussia. He was passionately fond of 
music, and composed very ereditable works—for a prince. 
His music to Faust was performed at the Berlin Sing- 
akademie to considerable satisfaction. A few years later, 
when the Prince was the representative of Prussia at the 
coronation of Nicholas at Warsaw, he frequently visited 
the Chopins. The friendship between him and the deli- 
cate, sensitive youth was very pleasant. 

In 1827 Chopin passed his examinations, though not with 
flying colors, so much had musie absorbed his time and 
energies, and was graduated from the Lyceum. It was 
finally decided that he should devote himself to Art, and 
so with great joy he made his first visit to Berlin in com- 
pany with a learned friend of his father’s, who was going 
there to attend the Scientific Congress. 

Chopin was more interested in musical celebrities than 
in the zoological professors who gathered round Humboldt. 
He was too modest to intrude upon Mendelssohn and the 
other famous composers who were there at the time, but 
he heard some fine performances of opera, and was greatly 
impressed by Hiandel’s Ode for St. Cecilia’s Day. His 
letters relate his experiences in full detail, and give the 
impression of a keen-witted, rather satirical young man, 
who finds a comedy in, not on, the stage, who pokes fun 
at the scientists—all save Humboldt—and who criticises 
the dress of the Berlin ladies. 


5 Panna Wiesiolowska at Strzyzewo; she was the sister of Count 
Fryderyk Skarbek. 
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On his return to Warsaw, Chopin led a gay life—going 
to so many parties that, as he expressed it, he could com- 
pose nothing worthy either of God or of man. He had a 
pleasant little nook in his father’s house, where many of 
the talented young musicians and poets of the city liked 
to gather. 

Warsaw, though out of the world, as it were, was not 
wholly without advantages: French and German operas 
were given at the theaters, and the great Hummel played 
that winter and had a powerful influence on Chopin’s 
style. He also heard Paganini, and perhaps helped toward 
purchasing the gold snuff-box which was presented to the 
uncanny magician of the violin. 

Next August found Chopin in Vienna, after a delight- 
ful journey with three congenial friends in a private car- 
riage, through ‘‘the Polish Switzerland,’’ and the pictur- 
esque regions of Galicia, Upper Silesia, and Moravia. His 
friends urged him to give a concert, and he consented. It 
took place at the Imperial Opera House on the eleventh 
of the month. He writes that he was recalled several 
times, and his ‘‘free fantasy’’ on a Polish theme electrified 
the audience, and was ‘‘followed by stormy applause and 
many recalls.’’ 

The only drawback was the grumbling and the sour 
faces of the orchestra, at having to read his illegible manu- 
script. 

A week later he gave a second concert, which was even 
more successful, though he refused to be paid for his 
services at either. He was praised by all the amateurs and 
favorably criticised by the press. Some of the ultra Ger- 
mans (‘‘Stockdeutschen’’) thought he played too deli- 
eately. This was indeed his strong point. ‘‘I know,’’ says 
he, ‘‘that I have pleased the ladies and the musicians.’’ 

The days and evenings of his stay were fully occupied 
with sightseeing, music, and visits at the houses of the 
Vienna aristocracy, with whom he promptly became a 
great favorite. Musically, also, his visit was a great gain 
to him. He wrote home that he already felt forty years 
wiser and more experienced. His health was good and 
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he was in capital spirits. The day before he left Vienna 
he remarked, ‘‘My popularity is here on the crescendo, 
and that indeed pleases me.’’ 

Such praise and compliments as he received would have 
intoxicated a more experienced man. Nevertheless, he was 
sober enough to write that his finances were in the best 
ot order. 

After a tearful parting from his new Vienna friends, 
Chopin started for Dresden, stopping on the way at the 
famous old city of Prag, where he enjoyed ‘‘the charming 
views, the majestic cathedral with its silver statue of St. 
Johannes, the beautiful chapel of St. Wenzel, adorned 
with amethysts and other jewels,’’ and a visit to the 
Museum under the personal- direction of the learned Wac- 
law Hanka, a friend of Count Skarbek’s. 

He also made the acquaintance of the parsimonious but 
celebrated pianist and composer, August Alexander 
Klengel, whom he liked much better than Czerny, though 
he did not wish his ‘‘dear ones’’ to tell of his having said 
such a thing. 

At Teplitz, Chopin found a number of friendly Poles 
and was introduced to Prince Clary, one of the richest 
magnates of Austria. He went to his castle, wearing his 
best white gloves, and found a brilliant assemblage of 
Austrian princes, generals, counts, and ladies. He was 
asked to play, and judged that he succeeded in pleasing 
with an improvisation on the chief theme from Rossini’s 
Moses. 

He was urged to dine there the next day, and even to 
make a longer stay at the castle, but he refused the temp- 
tations offered, and, joining his traveling companions, was 
borne into Dresden by a team the hire of which cost the 
enormous sum of two thalers! 

At Dresden, Tieck’s adaptation of Goethe’s Faust was 
given in commemoration of the author’s eightieth birth- 
day, with passages from Spohr’s music in the entr’actes. 
There was such a rush for places that Chopin had to stay 
for an hour in the queue that was formed in front of 
the box-office. 
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He was back in Warsaw by the middle of September. 

Prince and Princess Radziwill offered him lodgings in 
their palace in Berlin, but he distrusted their ‘‘fair words’’ 
and remembered the old proverb, ‘‘It is not good to eat 
cherries with great lords’’; nevertheless, he could not 
resist the temptation of a week at Antonia, that ‘‘Para- 
dise’’ whereof the young princesses are the ‘‘two Eves.’’ 

Berlin offered slight advantages for a musician. He ex- 
ciaimed in a letter to a friend that he had undertaken so 
much work that it would be wiser to stay at home, even 
though Warsaw were a melancholy place to him. He 
must be near his parents, and, moreover, ‘‘Pan Frycek’’ 
(Mr. Freddie), as his Polish friends called him, had found 
his ideal and was worshiping her faithfully and sincerely, | 
and dreaming of her every night (so he said), though he 
had never exchanged a word with her! 

This was Constantia Gladkowska, a young singer who 
was receiving her musical training at the Warsaw Con- 
servatory. His letters for a year to come to his friend 
Titus® are full of sentimental ravings worthy of Jean 
Paul and quite out-Schumann Schumann! A vein of 
humor saves them from being nauseating. He was so 
deeply in love, that in a fit of melancholy, such as occa- 
sionally made the valleys between the high peaks of his 
spirits, he wished that when he was dead, his ashes should 
be scattered under her feet. Like most youthful passions, 
it burned itself out. Not even ashes of roses were left. 

On November 1, 1830, he left his ‘‘sweet home’’ as he 
ealls it, with the presentiment that he should never return 
to it, or see his native land again. His friends accom- 
panied him part way on his journey: a farewell banquet 
was given him at the end of the first stage; the Conserva- 
tory pupils sang a cantata composed for the occasion by 
the worthy Elsner, and a silver goblet filled with Polish 
soil was presented to him with the needless injunction 
never to forget his country or his friends, who expected 
ereat things of him. 

It took him nearly a month to reach Vienna, for he 


6 Titus Woyciechowski, whose country seat was at Poturzyn. 
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delayed four days at Breslau at ‘‘the Golden Goose’’ Inn, 
and enjoyed music and the theater, and intercourse with 
congenial friends; also a week at Dresden, where he had 
his first ride in a poste-chaise, or sedan-chair—‘‘a curious 
but comfortable box,’’ the bottom of which he was tempted 
to kick out—and visited the Green Vault, and went to 
innumerable dinners, soirées, operatic performances; also 
at Prag, where he probably went through the same routine. 

His first letter to his parents, from Vienna, shows him 
in good spirits—‘‘sound as a lion.’’ He makes a terrible 
pun, occasioned by the fact that he and his friend Titus 
were occupying three charming rooms on the cabbage 
market, just vacated by an English admiral. ‘‘Admiral!’’ 
he exclaims, ‘‘and I receive admiration !’’ 

Chopin expected to find the impression which he had 
made in Vienna still vivid—the iron still hot. He was 
mistaken. All his plans for concerts fell through. The 
publishers were not ready to accept his compositions, much 
less to pay for them. 

Then came the Polish insurrection, caused by the tyranny 
of the Grand Duke Konstantin. Chopin was moved to join 
the insurgents. He hired post-horses, and tried to over- 
take his friend Titus, who, at the first news, had started 
for home. 

But, after a few stages, his resolution gave out. He re- 
turned to Vienna, and had his picture painted, since he 
was not in a mood for playing. He says the artist had 
given him an inspired look, though why, he could not 
imagine. He made many visits, attended ‘‘many dinners, 
soirées, concerts, and balls,’’ which only bored him, and 
he indulged in sarcastic references to various notabilities ; 
this he confessed was due to his frivolity, and promised to 
amend. Yet, at heart, he longed to be at home. 

“‘T am sad,’’ he writes one of his Warsaw friends. ‘‘I 
feel so lonely and neglected here. I can not live as I 
would like. I must dress, must appear in the salons with 
cheerful face; but when I am in my room again, I have 
a confidential talk with my piano, and tell it all my woes 
as to my best friend here in Vienna.’’ 
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Niecks declares that Chopin mentions in his letters from 
Vienna more than forty families and persons with whom 
he was personally acquainted, and that his gayeties pre- 
vented him from much study or composition. 

Chopin’s eight months at the Austrian capital were 
productive of little good. He added almost nothing to 
his list of compositions, and he made no money. Toward 
the end of his stay he forced himself to give a concert, 
but it did not pay expenses. It was at exactly the wrong 
moment, and perhaps caused him to draw upon his parents, 
suggesting that they should sell the ring given him by the 
Emperor Alexander. 

He was often in low spirits, but found recreation in ex- 
cursions and other amusements. 

In June, 1831, he went to Munich, where he was kept 
waiting for funds, but having made some musical acquaint- 
ances, he was induced to give a concert in the hall of the 
Philharmonic Society at which he played his E-minor 
concerto, and a fantasia on Polish national songs and 
‘gained unanimous applause.’’ 

It was the last time that he ever played in publie in 
Germany. 

At Stuttgart he learned of the capture of Warsaw by 
the Russians. This sad event is said to have inspired 
his Etude in C-minor. 

The Russian ambassador at Vienna gave Chopin per- 
mission to go only to Munich, but his passport contained 
the words (in French), ‘‘Passing through Paris to Lon- 
den,’’ and to Paris he came. It was henceforth his home. 

Poland and the Poles were at this time objects of sym- 
pathy to the Parisians; whereas in Austria, in Vienna, the 
reverse was the case. General Ramorino had just returned 
from Poland, where he had taken part in the insurrection, 
A regular mob shouting ‘‘Vivent les Polonais!’’ besieged 
his lodgings. The police had to clear the streets. 

And the timid, gentle, irresolute Chopin lived in the 
fourth story of a house opposite the General’s lodgings! 

But other things besides mobs excited the Paris of 1831. 
It was the very heyday of French romanticism, and Victor 
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Hugo, Balzac, Dumas, Alfred de Musset, and a dozen 
other young geniuses, were just beginning to shine. 

Romanticism in music was also weleomed; Chopin had 
found his place. And what a host of talented musicians 
and composers there were in Paris.at that time! We need 
only mention Rossini, Meyerbeer, and Liszt! They all 
met in the salon of old Cherubini, whom at first Chopin 
called a mummy, though he afterwards came to like him 
better. 

The stiff, elegant, and marchpane-like Kalkbrenner, 
whom he thought as perfect in his way as Paganini, wanted 
to give him lessons, and promised in three years’ time to 
make a great artist of him, thoroughly grounded in the 
old traditions. But Chopinetto (as Mendelssohn ealled the 
little man) had no wish to surrender his individuality, 
even though he recognized his shortcomings in technique. 

‘*T shall never become a copy of Kalkbrenner,’’ he wrote 
his old teacher Elsner: ‘‘he will not be able to break my 
perhaps bold but noble resolve—to create a new art era.’’ 

He did, however, attend Kalkbrenner’s class for ad- 
vanced pupils, to see what it was like: and Mendelssohn 
and some of Chopin’s other friends, who undervalued 
Kalkbrenner and thought Chopin played better than he 
did, were indignant. 

Chopin’s first concert in Paris took place on February 
26, 1832, after annoying delays and postponements. He 
was assisted by Kalkbrenner and others; financially it was 
a failure, the audience consisting chiefly of Poles, and most 
of the tickets having been given rather than sold. All the 
musical celebrities of Paris were there, and were enthusi- 
astic. Mendelssohn was present and ‘‘applauded trium- 
phantly.’’? In the following May he played again at a 
charity concert given by the Prince de la Moskowa. 

At first he seems to have had plenty of funds, for he 
paid twenty-five franes for a place at the opera to hear 
Malibran, Rubini, and Schroder-Devrient. Later, his 
funds ran low. His health became precarious, and he was 
depressed in spirits. He seriously thought of emigrating 
to America. His parents advised him to return to Warsaw, 
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and, against the advice of Liszt and his friends, he was 
on the point of doing so when (so the story runs), he met 
Prince Valentin Radziwill, who took him to a soirée at 
the Rothschilds’, where he played and delighted every one. 

From this time forth he began his career as one of the 
great pianists of Paris, and ‘‘professor par excellence of 
the aristocracy.’ 

He himself wrote early in 1833: 

*‘T move in the highest society—among ambassadors, 
princes, and ministers; and I don’t know how I got there, 
for I did not thrust myself forward at all.’’ Then speak- 
ing of the esteem in which he is held by his fellow-artists 
who dedicate their compositions to him, he continues: 

‘‘Pupils of the Conservatoire, nay, even private pupils 
of Moscheles, Herz, and Kalkbrenner (consequently clever 
artists), take lessons from me, and regard me as the equal 
of Field. Really, if I were somewhat more silly than I 
am, I might imagine myself a finished artist ; nevertheless, 
I feel daily how much I have still to learn.’’ 

His friendship with Hiller and Liszt was very delight- 
ful, and he was always a welcome visitor at the houses 
of the influential Poles in Paris. One day he came into 
Count Platre’s salon in the character of Pierrot, and after 
jumping and dancing about for an hour, left without say- 
ing a word! 

Yet for the most part he was distinguished for his gra- 
cious manners, his ‘‘studied but somewhat affected refine- 
ment in all things, his gentleness and winning playful- 
ness.’’? Affectionate as he was to his friends, only a few, 
as Liszt says, and those his Polish intimates, ‘‘ penetrated 
into the sacred recess where, apart from the rest of his 
life, dwelt the secret fountain of his soul.’’ 

Chopin used his growing popularity and fame to float 
his compositions, many of which he had brought with 
him from Poland. In looking over the list one is surprised 
both at the rapid succession with which, after 1832, they 
came out, and at the skill with which he selected princes 
and counts, princesses and countesses, for his dedications. 
In this respect he was rivaled only by Beethoven. 
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His works were written in an unusual vein, but they 
were generally well received by the critics. This was not 
the case with those of Schumann, who was often soundly 
rated by those who failed to understand his depth and 
height. Chopin, however, knew. himself and his limita- 
tions. He could not be induced to write an opera.” To 
one of Louis Philippe’s aides who asked him why, with his 
admirable ideas, he did not do so, he replied: ‘‘Ah, count, 
let me compose nothing but pianoforte music; I am not 
learned enough to write operas.”’ 

Such self-knowledge is rare. It has been remarked that 
geniuses often have prided themselves most on what they 
did least well. Chopin’s forte lay in the smaller forms 
of music; even orchestral writing he quickly abandoned, 
and thus he stands forth as the greatest of masters of pure 
pianoforte composition. In this respect one might compare 
him to a Japanese artist, whose life is spent in carving 
minute pieces of ivory into marvels of delicate beauty. 

During the year 1835 he played frequently in public, 
but each time he came to dread it more and more. He 
told Liszt that he was not fit to give concerts, that the 
crowd intimidated him and paralyzed him with their 
curious looks. 

Moreover, his playing was too delicate, refined, and 
subtile for large audiences; modest as he was, this lack of 
success on a grand scale was a great disappointment to 
him; as Niecks says, cruelly torturing and slowly consum- 
ing his life hke a malignant cancer. 

In private, however, and with congenial spirits, he de- 
lighted in showing his mastery of the piano; and during 
a charming visit which he made to Leipzig, primarily to 
make the acquaintance of Clara Wieck, he played at sev- 
eral houses, enchanting every one. Mendelssohn called 
him ‘‘a really perfect virtuoso.”’ 

Schumann, Mendelssohn and Chopin, whom Niecks calls 


7The Polish National Opera was established in 1778. Between 
that time and 1859 there were at Warsaw 5917 performances, of 285 


works with Polish words. Of these ninety-two were composed by 
sixteen Polish composers, 
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“‘the three most distinguished composers of their time,’’ 
were together for several hours. 

Chopin also went to Carlsbad, where he met his father 
and mother, after an absence of five years; and from there 
he ran across to Dresden to see his boyhood friends, the 
Wodzinskis. There were three brothers, all of whom took 
part in the Polish Revolution, and one sister, the Countess 
Maria, a tall, slender girl of nineteen, with fiery black 
eyes, long luxuriant ebony-black hair, and a talent for 
music and painting. 

Chopin fell in love with her, and offered himself to 
her. She liked him, but yielding to her parents’ wishes, 
refused his hand. She gave him a rose and made his por- 
trait. He composed for her a waltz. 

Afterwards she married a son of Chopin’s godfather, 
Count Fryderyk Skarbek; the marriage was a failure. 

Chopin was in Leipzig again the following summer (just 
after his rejection by the lovely countess), and enjoyed 
much intercourse with Schumann. He wrought with him 
some ‘‘heavenly’’ études, nocturnes, mazurkas, and a new 
ballade, all of which he played ‘‘very incomparably.”’ 

In July, 1837, Chopin visited London, and was intro- 
duced (under the name of M. Fritz) to the piano-manu- 
facturer James Broadwood. He dined at Broadwood’s 
house and played ‘‘most beautifully’’ (so Mendelssohn 
reported), and was detected in his incognito. He was 
suffering with his lungs, and therefore refrained from all 
acquaintances. He attended a few concerts, and disap- 
peared as mysteriously as he came. 

Hitherto his health, though never robust, had been good ; 
from this time forth his life was a long battle with disease. 

Early in 1837 Chopin gave a little party in his rooms. 
Liszt brought with him the famous novelist, George Sand,° 
a beautiful but undisciplined genius, in whose veins flowed 
the blood of Polish kings mixed with that of the daughters 
of French Bohemia. 

8 Amantine-Lucile-Aurore, Baronne Dudevant (née Dupin). Her 


great-grandfather was Maréchal de Saxe, natural son of August 
the Strong, King of Poland. 
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Separated from her husband, George Sand amused her- 
self with platonic love-affairs with poets and musicians. 
Alfred de Musset had fallen under her spell; now it was 
Chopin’s turn. He was delicate and feminine, she was 
masculine, and at times wore men’s clothes. He was weak 
and vacillating; she was strong and self-willed. She soon 
obtained complete control of him. 

Accounts differ as to Chopin’s personal appearance. 
Niecks, who follows Karasowski to a certain extent, says 
he was slim and of middle height, with delicately formed 
hands and feet, an oval softly-outlined head, a pale trans- 
parent complexion, long silken hair of a light chestnut 
color, parted on one side; tender brown eyes, intelligent 
rather than dreamy; a finely-curved aquiline nose; a sweet 
subtle smile, and graceful and varied gestures. 

His dress was always studiously elegant; he had his 
hair curled.. Perhaps George Sand’s unconventionality 
was the cause of Chopin’s first impression of dislike to her. 
This was soon dissipated by her beauty and her power 
of pleasing. 

He visited her several times at her country estate at 
Nohant, and when, in 1838, she went to Majorea for the 
sake of her son Maurice’s health, Chopin accompanied her, 
thinking that the rest, the freedom from care, and the 
out-of-door life would be good for him. 

At first, the picturesque semi-tropical scenery, the de- 
licious climate and the novel life were delightful ; but when 
the wet season set in, the dampness and the impossibility: 
of keeping warm set Chopin to coughing worse than ever. 
All the doctors in the island were called in, and Chopin, 
who gives an amusing account of their methods of pro- 
cedure, declares that he had a narrow escape from their 
bleedings, cataplasms, and other operations. They took 
up their lodgings in ‘‘an old, vast, abandoned, and ruined 
monastery of Carthusians’’ at Valdemosa; ‘‘the most poetic 
residence on earth.’’ Chopin’s cell, so he wrote, was 
shaped like a coffin, high and full of dust, with a small 
window shaded by orange, palm, and cypress trees, and 
over their heads majestically soared the eagles. 
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He had a piano sent to him from Paris, but it fell into 
the clutches of the customs officers, who demanded a duty 
of five or six hundred frances, but accepted, after much 
wrangling, three hundred. Rightly enough, Chopin called 
the people thievish.® 

Their food consisted mainly of pork ‘‘appearing in all 
imaginable and unimaginable guises and disguises.’? Juicy 
grapes, excellent potatoes from Malaga, and fried Valencia 
pumpkins, gave a zest to their appetite, but the terrible 
rains frequently spoiled everything, and to keep from starv- 
ing they had to gnaw dry bread. Had Chopin been well, 
he might have enjoyed the rough-and-ready picnic, but 
bronchitis and nervous excitement brought on symptoms of 
pulmonary phthisis, and his spirits were at the lowest ebb. 
He was irritable and difficult to manage; in short, as George 
Sand declared, ‘‘a detestable patient.’’ 

Toward the last of February, when fair weather set in, 
they left Majorca on a steamboat loaded down with pigs, 
which made the voyage almost unendurable, and when they 
reached Barcelona, he was ‘“‘spitting basins of blood and 
crawling along like a ghost.’’? The doctor on a French war- 
ship soon stopped the hemorrhage, and he began to improve. 
At Marseilles he was kept till early summer under the care 
of an excellent doctor, ‘‘resigning himself to recover pa- 
tiently.’’ 

By the last of April he was so much better that he could 
play the organ at a memorial service at the Church of 
Notre-Dame-du-Mont, for the tenor, Adolphe Nourrit, who 
had committed suicide at Naples. He played a simple 
melody of Schubert’s ‘‘as a souvenir to place upon his 
eoffin.’? The organ was very bad, but Chopin did his best 
with it, and the song sounded ‘‘like the far-off echo from 
another world.’”’ 

He also made a trip to Genoa, and for the first time saw 
Italy, which nine years before had been the land of his 
dreams. 

9Read George Sand’s Un Hiver &@ Majorque for an exaggerated 
but charmingly poetie description of this abode in the Carthusian 
monastery. See also ‘‘ Keeping House in Majorca’’ by Phoebe Binney 
Harnden, in National Geographic Magazine, April, 1924. 
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After a visit at Nohant he returned to Paris in October, 
1839, and immediately resumed his lessons. He must have 
been very much better, for Moscheles, who met him for the 
first time a few months later, spoke of him as merry and 
exceedingly comical in his imitations of Liszt and other 
musicians. He and Moscheles were invited together to play 
at St. Cloud before Louis Philippe and the royal family. 
The King sent Chopin a gold cup and saucer, and to 
Moscheles ‘‘a traveling-case, the sooner to get rid of him,”’ 
remarked Chopin with sly humor. 

In April, 1841, and in the following February, Chopin 
mustered courage to give concerts at Pleyel’s rooms. The 
audiences were aristocratic, and the critics waxed eloquent 
over the chaplets of trembling pearls, the roses and mignon- 
ettes, the interplay of gay colors, over ‘‘the perfumed heads 
and snowy shoulders’’ of beautiful women whom princely 
salons were proud to honor. 

Chopin’s playing had a very remarkable effect on the 
poets and musicians of the time and so many of them have 
described it that we almost know what it was. Individu- 
ality was its great feature. Schumann declared that he 
knew his instrument as no one else did. He was called the 
Ariel of the pianoforte. Heine and Liszt rhapsodize about 
his poetic interpretations. His playing was the soul of ten- 
derness, delicacy, refinement. It reminded some one of the 
warbling of lnnets. George Sand called him ‘‘ Velvet 
Fingers.’’ 

Between 1838 and 1846 Chopin spent eight summers at 
the chateau de Nohant. The monotonous life there, varied 
though it was by the singing of nightingales and the visits 
of distinguished people, bored him frightfully. He longed 
for Paris, but his love for George Sand kept him a prisoner ; 
and, moreover, the quiet and freedom from cares enabled 
him to indulge in composition. Niecks speaks of the friend- 
ship between him and the painter Delacroix as a green 
oasis in the barren desert, amidst the affectations, insin- 
cerities, and superficialities of his social intercourse at 
Nohant. His infatuation reminds one of that of Odysseus 
for the immortal but cruel nymph Kalypso. Chopin’s 
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Kalypso smoked, and smoked enormously thick Trabucco 
cigars: and she called him ‘‘mon cher cadavre!’’ 

In Paris they lived in fine apartments in the Count 
d’Orléans, called Little Athens from the number of celebri- 
ties who had inhabited it. 

Chopin’s rooms were furnished with much luxury; 
flowers, of which he was passionately fond, always 
abounded. Easy-chairs, rugs, and handsome tablecloths and 
cushions embroidered by princesses and titled dames who 
were his pupils, made them cosey. He had a ‘‘sanctum,”’ 
where he could retire when he liked; but he used it chiefly 
in giving his lessons. He was generally short of money, and 
always quarreling with his publishers, whom in his letters 
he calls Jews, rogues, dogs, fools, knaves, and thieves who 
tried to cheat him out of all profit for his ‘‘manuscript 
flies’’ and ‘‘spider feet.’’ 

Though he earned much he was generous and improvi- 
dent. His poor countrymen were always draining him of 
his last frane. On one occasion he spent a thousand franes 
at a charity fair, and gave back to be sold again all the 
nick-nacks he bought. He got twenty franes a lesson, but 
he never taught more than five hours a day, and many of 
his lessons were for love, not for money. Hekepta cat, and 
indulged in the luxury of a male servant at a salary of 
nearly two thousand frances. 

In spite of his exquisite manners, his love for ‘‘high 
society’? sometimes made him actually rude to those who 
much more deserved his consideration. He was often tor- 
mented by ‘‘dilettante bores,’’ and he kept clear of young 
pianists as far as he could. Karasowski relates an example 
of his impertinent behavior to the young Bohemian, Schul- 
hof, until the latter had played to him, when he made 
amends. It was a common criticism of him that he was 
spoiled by the caprices of society, and ‘‘was too apt to treat 
his brother-artists with a supercilious hauteur which many 
of his equals and a ati of his superiors were wont to stig- 
_matize as insulting.’’ 

Niecks says that even among his friends he was more 
loved than loving. Liszt says, ‘‘Ready to give everything, 
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he did not give himself.’’ He was too apt to say pleasant 
things to people’s faces, and cutting things behind their 
backs. 

He was, at least in his later years, when worn with illness, 
extremely irritable; and when teaching, if things went 
wrong, would jump up and ask if a dog had been barking; 
or (so it is said) fling the music on the floor and break up 
the chairs as ferociously as Beethoven ever did. Such were 
some of the spots on the sun. 

Bach and, above all, Mozart were his ideals, ‘‘his gods.’’ 
Hummel, Field, and Moscheles were his favorite pianists. 
He admired Field’s Nocturnes. He liked Schubert, though 
with reserves. Weber and Beethoven only partially satis- 
fied him. He disliked much of Mendelssohn’s music, and 
found still less to praise in Schumann, never using any of 
his pieces in giving his lessons. He disapproved of Berlioz, 
and while he liked Meyerbeer ?° personally he heartily dis- 
liked his music. Liszt says truly that Chopin sought in the 
great masterpieces only that which corresponded with his 
nature. ‘‘What resembled it pleased him; what differed 
from it received secant justice from him.’’ 

With Liszt himself he was on terms of the most intimate 
comradeship until their quarrel, which is said to have 
resulted from a circumstance not very creditable to the 
former. Yet he and Liszt can hardly be said to have been 
friends. Chopin rarely mentioned him without a sneer, 
and Liszt, who wrote a poetic rhapsody in prose on 
Chopin’s life, did not fail to point out his weaknesses. 

Just as Rossini dreaded the fatal number thirteen, 
Chopin had a superstitious horror of the figure seven. He 
would not live in a house marked with that number, or start 
to travel on a day of the month containing it. His alliance 
with Madame Sand began in 1837, and it ended in 1847. It 
is a long, obscure story. Probably Kalypso tired of Odys- 

10 Tt is said that once Meyerbeer had a falling-out with his wife. 
He sat down at the piano, and played a nocturne sent him by Chopin. 
Such was the effect of the music on his helpmeet, that she went 
and kissed him, Thereupon Meyerbeer wrote the composer, telling 


him of the incident, and inviting him to come and witness their 
domestic happiness. 
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seus and sought a pretext for dissolving wearisome bonds. 
It has been asserted and also denied that in her novel 
“‘Luerezia Floriani,’’ she caricatured Chopin under the 
mask of Prince Karol and deeply wounded him. 

The connection was broken. The two geniuses parted, 
to meet but once again, and then only for a moment. As 
for Chopin, he loved her to the end. 

In February, 1848, he gave his last concert in Paris, 
before an audience said to have been selected and sifted by 
himself from a long list, so that he was surrounded only 
by his friends. Tickets were twenty franes, and never did 
he win greater success. A second concert was projected, 
but the outbreak of the French Revolution on February 22, 
1848, upset his plans. 

Two months later Chopin arrived in the ‘‘whirlpool of 
London,’’ and secured a ‘‘fine large room,’’ where he hoped 
to be able ‘‘to breathe and to play.’’ 

He could rarely be prevailed upon to play in society. 
But he was heard at the Countess of Blessington’s and at 
the Duchess of Sutherland’s, and also at a private house, 
where one who was present wrote: ‘‘I do not know what 
he played to us, I do not know how long our ecstasy lasted ; 
we were no longer on earth; he had transported us into 
unknown regions, into a sphere of flame and azure, where 
the soul freed from all corporeal bonds floats towards the 
infinite. This was, alas! the song of the swan.”’ 

He was invited to play at the Philharmonic, but declined. 
He gave, however, two matinees at private houses, with 
tickets at a guinea. They brought him money, but he was 
in such wretched health that life seemed dark to him, and 
he soon gave up his project of settling in England. 

He played at Manchester for sixty pounds sterling, and 
made a long visit in Scotland, where Miss Stirling, one of 
his favorite pupils, resided. He gave successful concerts 
in Glasgow and Edinburgh. It is said that the Broadwood 
piano on which he played was afterwards sold at a premium 
of thirty pounds. 

After a visit at Stirling Castle he wrote that he should 
soon be forgetting his Polish; that he already spoke French 
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with an English accent, and English like a Scotchman. 
French he always spoke with a foreign accent in spite of his 
French birth. His intercourse as usual was with the high 
nobility. ‘‘I drag myself,’’ he wrote, ‘‘from one lord to 
another, from one duke to another.’’ 

The last concert at which he ever appeared—this, says 
Niecks, ‘‘may be truly called the swan’s song’’—took place 
at Guildhall on the sixteenth of November, 1848, on the 
same evening as the annual ‘‘Grand Polish Ball.’’ Mr. 
Heuffer says ‘‘he was in the last stages of exhaustion, and 
the affair resulted in disappointment.’’ 

Perhaps the little attention which this performance at- 
tracted caused him to exclaim on the journey home: ‘‘Do 
you see the cattle in that meadow? They have more intelli- 
gence than the English!”’ 

On his return to Paris he was too ill to teach. His 
capricious improvidence had left him almost penniless, and 
only the generosity of his friends, especially Miss Stirling, 
who sent him anonymously twenty-five thousand francs, 
kept him from actual want. 

His last days were days of weariness and pain. His 
sister Louisa, the faithful Princess Czartoryska, the beauti- 
full Countess Potocka, who loved him dearly, and several 
other friends, were unwearied in their attentions. The 
death-struggle was long and trying. Two days before he 
died, the Countess Potocka, ‘‘mastering her sorrow and 
suppressing her sobs,’’ sang ‘‘beside the bed where her 
friend was exhaling his life.’’ A Polish abbé!! gave him 
the sacrament. 

The priest afterwards writing of it said: 

“‘From this moment, by God’s grace, or rather under 
the hand of God Himself, he became quite another man, 
and one might almost say he became a saint. ... His 
patience and resignation to the will of God did not abandon 
him up to the last minute.’’ 

He died early in the morning of October 17, 1849. A 
fortnight later an imposing funeral-ceremony took place in 
the Church of the Madeleine, which was packed to the 
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doors. Mozart’s Requiem was performed, with the greatest 
singers of Paris as soloists. Liszt conducted the procession 
which carried Chopin’s body to the mausoleum, to the 
solemn sounds of his own ‘‘Funeral March.’’ 

He was buried in Pére-la-Chaise; Meyerbeer, Prince 
Czartoryski, Delacroix, and other noted men were the pall- 
bearers. Over his coffin was scattered the Polish soil which 
he had kept for nineteen years in the silver cup presented 
to him on leaving Warsaw. His heart was taken to Poland, 
and is preserved in the Holy Cross Church at Warsaw, 
where stands a marble bust of the composer. 

Jean-Baptiste-Auguste Clésinger, the husband of George 
Sand’s daughter, designed a monument, which was un- 
veiled on the next anniversary of his death. 

Miss Stirling bought at the public auction all the furni- 
ture of his former rooms, a portrait painted by Ary 
Scheffer, his Pleyel piano, the Sévres porcelain presented to 
him by Louis Philippe, and all the trophies of his friend- 
ships. 

In 1858, after Miss Stirling’s death, these objects were 
sent to Warsaw to Chopin’s mother, and three years later 
came into the hands of his sister Isabella. 

The Russian Count Berg, Governor-general of Poland, 
after the insurrection on January, 1863, was shot at from 
a house next that in which lived Chopin’s sister. The 
Russian soldiery, infuriated, surrounded the two houses, 
removed all the inmates, and then sacked them. All the 
Chopin memorials were thrown into the street, and burnt 
in a bonfire. A Russian officer flung the Ary Scheffer por- 
trait into the flames. Thus perished all the books, papers 
and letters which had been preserved during eighteen years. 
Only the Pleyel piano, which happened to be elsewhere, was 
saved. 

Niecks says Chopin’s importance in the realm of art 
‘‘lies in his having added new elements to music,’’ in hav- 
ing originated new ‘‘means of expression’’ for moods and 
emotions, and shades of moods and emotions that hitherto 
had ‘‘belonged to the realm of the unuttered and the un- 
utterable’’; he quotes with approval the dictum that his 
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compositions are ‘‘the celestial echo of what he had felt, 
loved, and suffered.”’ 

His works are indeed his autobiography, told only to 
those that can read under the notes. ‘‘No other poet,’’ 
says Niecks again, ‘‘has like Chopin embodied in art the 
romance of the land and people of Poland. And also no 
other poet has like him embodied in art the romance of his 
own existence.’’ 

‘‘Poland,’’ says Heine, ‘‘gave him his chivalrous temper 
and historic passion (Schmerz) ; France gave him his airy 
charm and grace; Germany gave him his romantic melan- 
choly; while nature gave him an elegant, slender, rather 
slim figure, the noblest heart, and genius.’’ 

In spite of his failures and shortcomings he was (within 
a limited sphere) one of the greatest that the world of 
music has produced, and his errors were cruelly expiated 
and purged by the fire of suffering and sorrow. 
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FELIX MENDELSSOHN 
(1809-1847) 


According to the common saying, names go by contraries. 
But such sayings, though they often contain popular wis- 
dom crystallized, no less often embody popular delusions; 
as, for instance, that lightning never strikes twice in a 
place. Berlioz applied the line of Horace as a prophecy to 
Mendelssohn’s godson Felix Moscheles: 


Donec eris Felix multos numerabis amicos. 


(“As long as thou art Felix [that is happy], shalt thou reckon 
many friends.” ) 


The same line might sum up Mendelssohn’s biography. 
He seems to stand as the type of the fortunate composer: 
rich, talented, courted, petted, loved, even adored. ‘‘Whom 
the gods love die young.’’ This distinction also he enjoyed, 
and it gives an additional glamour to his life. 

Mendelssohn is in a certain sense the musician of the 
unmusical; his Songs without Words appeal to the young 
Philistines of the conservatories; his Hlijah is the master- 
piece for religious Philistinism. 

There is, undoubtedly, at the present time a tendency, 
especially among the adepts of Wagner, to underrate Men- 
delssohn. It seems indeed rather ludicrous in a recent 
writer to speak of him as being the last of the musical 
Titans; but we may sympathize with Schumann, who said, 
‘‘T look upon Mendelssohn as the first musician of his time, 
and pay him the homage due to a master.”’ 

And though it may be safely maintained that he had not 
the spontaneous creative genius of a Bach, a Mozart, or a 
Beethoven, still he deserves the distinction of having ‘‘re- 
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stored the lost art of counterpoint,’’ and of bringing back 
classic forms at a day when romanticism was driving men 
like Meyerbeer and Weber into enchanted, if not dangerous 
ground. 

Mendelssohn also restored Bach to a world which had 
forgotten him for a hundred years. This service alone was 
an immortality. He may have been narrow and preju- 
diced; but judged according to the standard of the world, 
his character was well-nigh above reproach. His aunt de- 
clared that during his whole career she could not recall a 
deed or a word that could be criticised. His virtues are 
well summed up by the American translator of his Life by 
Lampadius: 


The son and heir of a rich Berlin banker, he always wrought 
as a poor man’s son, and never indulged himself in ease or sloth, 
as he might have done; tempted to write down to the masses, to 
win popularity, rather than write up to the few, to set a hgh 
standard and leave good work behind him, he always did the 
latter; flattered beyond any man of his age, not only in Germany 
but in England, he never lost his head for a moment, and re- 
mained one of the most unaffected of men; living in loose capitals 
and surrounded by unprincipled people, he was true to all moral 
obligations, and perfect in all the relations of son, brother, lover, 
husband, and father; surrounded by intriguers, he stood above 
them all, and was frank, transparent, honorable, noble; tempted 
by his sunny, enthusiastic, alert nature, to do simply bright and 
genial things in music, he was thorough, studious, earnest, reli- 
gious, and steadfastly consecrated to the highest and the best. 


Not without reason does Mendelssohn stand out as the 
type of the blameless musician. 


Some time before the middle of the eighteenth century, a 
little humpbacked Jew peddler-boy, with an alert face and 
keen eyes, entered Berlin by the Rosenthaler Gate. The 
world at first went hard with him. He was so poor that he 
was in the habit of marking his miserable loaf of bread into 
rations by means of a string, so that it might last as many 
days as possible. But his hunger for knowledge was greater 
than his physical hunger. The little that he could earn by 
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copying, he devoted to prosecuting his studies with a 
learned rabbi. 

At last he secured a position as resident tutor in the 
house of a rich Hebrew, a manufacturer of silk, and in 
course of time married a Hamburg Jewess, and became rich 
as well as learned. He wrote a dialogue on the immortality 
of the soul, that was translated into a dozen languages, and 
gave him the title of the ‘‘Modern Plato.’’ He was a val- 
ued friend and correspondent of the noted men of his day— 
Herder and Kant, Lavater and Lessing. It is said that 
Lessing took him as the model for his ‘‘Nathan the Wise.’’ 
His name was not Nathan, but Moses, and, as his father’s 
name was Mendel, he became known as Mendel’s son, or in 
German, Mendelssohn. 

He had six children. Abraham, the second son, was the 
father of the composer. He was a man of character and 
ability, but often remarked jokingly that he served merely 
as a hyphen between Moses and Felix: ‘‘Formerly,’’ said 
he, ‘‘I was the son of my father; now I am the father of 
my son.”’ 

He began his commercial training in Paris, but in 1804 
returned home to Hamburg, formed a partnership with his 
brother Joseph, and married Lea Salamon, a young lady of 
property and accomplishments, whose parents lived in Ber- 
lin. 

Their first child was a daughter, Fanny, who was born, 
as her mother poetically expressed it, with “‘Bach fugue 
fingers.’’ Like Mozart’s older sister, she had remarkable 
genius for music. 

Jakob Ludwig Felix was born November 3, 1809. 

It has been fancifully said that Titania, Queen of the 
Fairies, flew on that day over the prosaic city of Ham- 
burg and kissed the child on his forehead, as he slept, 
endowing him with all the graces. 

When he was going into his third year, the French cap- 
tured the city; and the Mendelssohns fled to Berlin, and 
lived for some years in the grandmother’s house on the 
Neue Promenade. There a new banking-house was estab- 
lished, and for various practical, social, and sentimental 
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reasons, the whole family were baptized into the Lutheran 
Church, and adopted the additional name of Bartholdy. 

The somewhat patriarchal family rule was not in the 
least relaxed. Absolute and unquestioning obedience, un- 
ceasing industry, were required of the children. Yet this 
strictness of discipline was so tempered by love and gentle- 
ness that it seemed not like severity; Felix especially had 
the warmest love for his father, even when, owing to phys- 
ical infirmity, toward the end of his life he had become 
irritable and disputatious. 

The mother was a model housewife. She spoke several 
languages, she read Homer in the original, she played 
the piano. She was the first to instruct Fanny and Felix 
in music, giving them at first five-minute lessons several 
times each day. Afterwards, when they practiced, she 
sat by them with her knitting to see that they wasted no 
time. They began to study at five o’clock in the morning. 
Discipline was relaxed for a few moments at luncheon, but 
if Felix spent too much time talking over it she would 
appear and say, ‘‘Felixz, thust du nichts?’’ (‘‘Have you 
nothing to do, Felix?’’) 

He was allowed out-of-door exercise of course, and such 
wholesome recreation as playing ‘‘I spy,’’ and other 
games, under the trees by the canal in front of the house, 
or trotting along in his ‘‘big shoes’’ by his father’s side. 
His brown curls, which afterwards turned black, as well 
as his big brown eyes under their long lashes always at- 
tracted attention. 

He was an interesting boy, unspoiled. If foolish people 
asked him idle questions, he had a peculiarly indignant, 
almost spiteful, way of answering and turning aside flat- 
tery. 

When he was seven years old his father had business in 
Paris and took his whole family with him. Felix and 
Fanny profited by their stay there by taking piano-lessons 
from the brilliant Madame Bigot. When they returned 
to Berlin lessons continued still more strenuously. 

The droll little Professor Résel taught them drawing, 
and the clever use of the pencil which Mendelssohn at- 
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tained often added piquancy to his letters as long as he 
lived. The methodical Henning gave him instruction on 
the violin; the ‘‘weak, good-natured’’ Berger taught him 
on the piano. His knowledge of counterpoint he got from 
‘‘the old bear,’’ the crusty but honorable Zelter, who in- 
structed him as they walked up and down in the big garden 
back of the house. Marx remarked, ‘‘When Zelter became 
Mendelssohn’s master, he merely put the fish into the water 
and let him swim away as he liked.’’ Yet many of Men- 
delssohn’s old-fashioned notions were due to this pedantic 
master. Heyse, afterwards professor in the University of 
Berlin, and father of Paul Heyse the novelist, was their 
resident tutor. 

Felix was excellent in languages. French was like his 
native tongue. He spoke English fluently and was able 
to write a charming letter in Italian. He translated a 
comedy of Terence (the ‘‘Andrea’’) into German verse, 
and made considerable progress in Greek. He was not 
fond of mathematics. He was a good horseman; he could 
swim and dance. 

When he was almost ten years old he made his first 
public appearance as a pianist, and was much applauded. 
The following year he, with his sister, sang alto in the 
famous old Singakademie, founded May, 1791, by Carl 
Fasch, Frederick the Great’s cembalo-player, and at that 
time directed by Zelter. Devrient tells of seeing him at 
Zelter’s ‘‘Friday afternoons,’’ dressed in a close-fitting 
jacket, open at the neck, with his hands in the pockets 
of his full trousers, shifting uneasily from one foot to 
another, and rocking his curly head from side to side. 

From this time he began to compose. The list of his 
compositions during the next four years is remarkable for 
its amount and variety. There were nearly sixty move- 
ments in 1821—sonatas, organ-pieces, songs, a cantata, and 
a little comedy. He wrote or copied them with the great- 
est neatness and care in volumes which in the course of 
time extended to forty-four in number, and are now pre- 
served in the Berlin Library. 

As he grew older and more mature, they improved in 
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quality. The direct stimulus to this composition was the 
fact that they were performed by the home circle. This 
consisted now of four children, the youngest, Paul, who 
was four years younger than Felix. 

All distinguished musical people who passed through 
Berlin visited the Mendelssohns, and the Sunday after- 
noon musicales often enlisted the local talent of Berlin. 
Thus, in 1822, the young theater-singer Devrient, through 
the medium of his betrothed, who was a friend of Fanny 
Mendelssohn’s, came to take part in one of Felix’s little 
operas. He gives a charming description of the boy, as 
he sat at the piano on a cushion and gravely conducted 
while the performers were ranged around the dining- 
table. Mendelssohn’s freedom from conceit was his great- 
est charm. 

Zelter who was generally there to pick flaws or to give 
merited praise, had been for years the friend of Goethe’s 
and in 1821 took his young pupil to Weimar to visit the 
great poet. They spent more than two weeks under his 
roof. The friendship between the old man and Mendels- 
sohn was delightful. Mendelssohn called him ‘‘the pole 
star of poets.’’ Goethe made him play and improvise by 
the hour. He was amazed at the skill shown by the boy 
in playing at sight a manuscript of Beethoven’s. It was 
like unraveling hieroglyphies. Goethe had heard Mozart, 
but he thought Mendelssohn vastly his superior. Once 
(though this was at a later visit), Goethe said, ‘‘I am Saul, 
and you are David. When I am sad and in low spirits 
you must come to me and calm me by your accords.’’? 

In the summer: of 1822 the Mendelssohns took a trip 
to Switzerland. At Potsdam, where they had made a brief 
halt, Felix was forgotten, and his absence was noticed only 
after they had got as far as Gross Kreuz, three miles 
away, Heyse started back in search of the straggler, but 
found him manfully trying to overtake them on foot. 
They stopped at Cassel and made music with Spohr, for 
whom Mendelssohn professed deep reverence. 


1 Mendelssohn’s sprightly letters describing his visit to Goethe are 
to be found in a volume entitled ‘‘Goethe and Mendelssohn.’’ 
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After a pleasant sojourn among the Alps, they returned, 
stopping at Frankfurt, when Felix astonished Schelble, 
the conductor of the Cecilia Society, by his powers of ex- 
temporizing; and at Weimar, where they all enjoyed de- 
lightful intercourse with Goethe. In the following Decem- 
ber, Mendelssohn played in public a pianoforte-concerto 
of his own. The progress of his talent can be easily fol- 
lowed in the compositions which he wrote in 1822 and 1823. 
They were no less numerous and varied than in the years 
before. A pianoforte-quartet, begun near Geneva, was 
afterwards published as his first opus. 

He had grown into a tall, slender lad of fifteen, with 
his hair cut short, and his features marked by great viva- 
city. His good spirits were infectious. He was always 
ready for a frolic. Indeed, as long as he lived he was in- 
clined to indulge in the gayest pranks. He was called by 
his friends ‘‘the king of games and romps.’’ When Ferdi- 
rand Hiller first saw Mendelssohn he was running behind 
the well-known Aloys Schmitt, jumping on his back, cling- 
ing for a little while and then slipping off, to repeat the 
frolic. Afterwards, in Paris, Mendelssohn suddenly sur- 
prised Hiller as they were walking along a boulevard late 
one night by saying: 

‘““We must do some of our jumps in Paris. Our jumps, 
I tell you. Now, for it—one! two! three!’’ And off they 
went like kangaroos. 

One of Mendelssohn’s little home-operas was entitled 
The Two Nephews, or the Uncle from Boston, It was per- 
formed for the first time on his fifteenth birthday with 
full orchestra. A supper followed. Zelter took him by the 
hand, and, after proclaiming him no longer an apprentice 
but a master, ‘‘in the name of Haydn, Mozart, and Old 
Bach,”’ kissed him amid the enthusiastic plaudits of all 
present. 

Some years before, Abraham Mendelssohn had presented 
Zelter with a quantity of cantatas and other manuscripts, 
written by ‘‘the poor Cantor of Leipzig.’’ Zelter affected 
to call Bach’s compositions crabbed pieces (borstige 
Stiicke), and evidently thought them too high for the com- 
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prehension of people; still he reverenced those sacred 
relics, and sometimes took Mendelssohn up to the closet of 
the Singakademie where they were stored, and showed 
them to him, saying: 

‘“‘There they are! Just think of all that is hidden 
there,’’ but he would never allow his pupil to touch them. 

At last, however, Mendelssohn’s grandmother obtained 
permission for his violin-teacher and intimate friend, Ed- 
ward Ritz, to make a copy of the score of Bach’s Passion 
Music, which she presented to him at Christmas, 1823. 
This had a great influence upon his development. 

In the following summer he, for the first time, saw the 
sea—the stormy Baltic at Dobberan. He wrote an over- 
ture for the wind-band of the bathing establishment. It 
was afterwards re-scored and published. This year was 
memorable for his progress in composition, and included 
his C-minor Symphony (now No. 1) and several important 
chamber compositions. Later in the year Moscheles came 
to Berlin and spent several weeks, seeing the Mendelssohns 
daily. He was persuaded to give Felix regular lessons, 
and has left on record his impressions of the family : ‘‘ Felix 
a mature artist, though but fifteen; Fanny extraordinarily 
gifted, playing Bach’s fugues by heart and with astonish- 
ing correctness.’’ 

““To-day,’’ he writes in his diary, ‘‘I gave Felix his first 
lesson.’’ But he adds that he could not hide the fact that 
he was with his master, not his pupil. The acquaintance 
thus formed led to an intimate friendship, as is shown by 
the correspondence between the two. Felix became god- 
father to Moscheles’s son, the well-known portrait-painter. 

In the spring of 1825 Abraham Mendelssohn, who had 
been hesitating whether to allow his son to embrace music 
as a profession, happened to be in Paris, and determined 
to consult the famous Cherubini. The verdict was 
favorable. Cherubini, though usually so ecrabbed and un- 
certain, like old Zelter, seemed fascinated by the boy. 
Felix compared him to an extinct voleano covered with 
stones and ashes and occasionally belching forth flames. 

Felix himself disapproved of the musicians of Paris, 
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and the frivolous atmosphere that prevailed there; he 
thought that the tendency of the place was to make men, 
by their love for strong contrasts, lose sight of strict time 
and calm and earnestness and real musical feeling. 

His detestation of such things carried him to the oppo- 
site extreme. Even his friend Hiller, who called him ‘‘one 
of the brightest and most beautiful stars in the firmament 
of German art,’’ thought his great fault was in being too 
old-fashioned, and not yielding enough to the modern ten- 
dencies toward richness and fullness of ornamentation. 

Oddly enough, the French think that if Mendelssohn had 
been a French composer, as might easily have been the 
case, he would have lost that academic Germanic stiffness 
that repelled them, and would have gained in more ways 
than one. 

On their way back from Paris they stopped again at 
Weimar for another—the third—visit to Goethe, to whom 
he played his B-minor Quartet dedicated to him. Not long 
after their return, Abraham Mendelssohn purchased the 
so-called ‘‘Reck Palace,’’? a spacious, many-roomed man- 
sion, surrounded by grounds covering more than ten acres 
and including summer-houses, rustic seats, lovely shrub- 
bery, noble trees, and every device for comfort and pleas- 
ure, especially in summer. A separate building, called the 
‘‘Gartenhaus,’’ which easily seated several hundred people, 
gave accommodations for musical parties. 

The property was in the suburbs of Berlin, near the Pots- 
dam Gate on the Leipzig Road. It had three drawbacks: 
it was damp, it was extremely cold in winter, and it was 
a long distance from their friends. 

Nevertheless, their friends were glad to come to them, 
and their Sunday musicales always attracted a crowd of 
celebrities. Sebastian Hensel, who married Fanny Men- 
delssohn, painted more than a thousand portraits, filling 
forty-seven volumes, of the family and their distinguished 
guests. 

This new home was the one oasis to Mendelssohn in the 
dreary waste of Berlin. Here, under the tuition of a 
former royal groom, he learned to ride with admirable 
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grace. In warm weather the boys played bowls under the 
trees, and had lively swimming parties, with songs sung in 
the water, Klingemann furnishing the words and Mendels- 
sohn the music. And here social and musical intercourse 
was delightful and unrestrained: A manuscript news- 
paper, entitled in summer The Garden Times, in winter 
Snow and Tea Times, to which such great scientists and 
philosophers as Humboldt and Hegel were pleased to con- 
tribute, added to their fun. Billiards, chess and whist 
also found their devotees. In all things Felix was the 
central figure, happy, witty, gay, loved by all. Just before 
their removal Felix composed the music for an opera, the 
words of which were furnished by Klingemann. The sub- 
ject was taken from ‘‘Don Quixote’’; it was entitled 
Camacho’s Wedding. 

It was submitted to General Musical-Intendant Spon- 
tini, whose jealousy had already stood in the way of 
Spohr’s Jessonda. Spontini was living in a house once 
occupied by the Mendelssohns. Spontini led him to the 
window, and pointing to the dome of the Roman Catholic 
church opposite, said pompously in French: 

‘‘My friend, you must have conceptions as grand as 
yonder dome!’’ 

Mendelssohn, whose one great fault was inability to 
endure lack of appreciation, and who could never forgive 
a disparaging remark, was not likely to overlook this man’s 
insinuation. It is said that Spontini disliked Mendelssohn 
because he conducted without score, a feat which he him- 
self could not perform. 

Spontini, however, after vexatious delays, allowed 
Camacho’s Wedding to be produced in the small theater. 
The claque was made up of Mendelssohn’s friends, but 
even after their vigorous applause had scored it a success, 
it was never given again. The truth was, Mendelssohn 
had not a dramatic, or rather, not a theatric, talent. The 
opera was poor, and he himself, almost twenty years later, 
begs that his ‘‘old sin of Camacho’s Wedding should not 
be stirred up again.”’ 


Mendelssohn’s greatest work of this period was the 
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overture to ‘‘A Midsummer’s Night’s Dream,’’ inspired 
by a reading of a new translation of Shakespeare, and 
eomposed during the first summer in the new domain. 
This work alone would have made Mendelssohn immortal: 
nothing of its kind more perfect had ever before been com- 
posed ; and it was remarkable that when, in the last years 
of his life, he came to set music to the ‘‘Midsummer’s 
Night’s .Dream,’’ he used the overture practically un- 
changed. 

This same year he entered the Berlin University, and 
the number of his compositions fell off. It is not known 
whether he followed the regular curriculum or not; but 
ten years later the University of Leipzig honored itself 
and him by conferring upon him the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy and B. A. M. 

One of his friends complained that Bach’s music seemed 
tc him like mathematical exercises. Mendelssohn deter- 
mined to prove this judgment to be erroneous; he got to- 
gether a choir of sixteen voices, and on Saturday evenings 
rehearsed the ‘‘Passion According to St. Matthew.’’ 

One of the number was Devrient, the opera singer. His 
zeal and enthusiasm were such that Mendelssohn’s timidity 
in presence of Zelter’s opposition was overcome. One day 
the two young men, dressed exactly alike in blue coats, 
white waistcoats, black cravats and trousers, and yellow 
gloves, called upon Zelter and laid their plans before him. 
It may be remarked in passing that Mendelssohn had over- 
drawn his allowance and had to borrow a thaler to buy his. 
gloves—a piece of bad management which his father felt 
obliged to reprimand. 

Zelter was at first so surly that Mendelssohn had his 
hand on the door-knob to flee incontinently, but Devrient 
managed to smooth the way by deft flattery, and at last 
the old director yielded and gave his permission for the 
work to be performed by the Singakademie. 

The rehearsals began in January, 1828, and the work 
was performed publicly on March 11, 1829, for the first 
time since the death of its composer. The people whose 
apathy Mendelssohn had so much dreaded, were stirred to 
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enthusiasm. Every ticket was taken, and hundreds were 
turned away. The success was complete in every respect. 
This was the beginning of the Bach revival. Mendelssohn 
remarked one day to Devrient with some glee, ‘‘A Jew 
and an actor have restored to the people this great Chris- 
tian work.’’ 

Mendelssohn knew the music by heart, and conducted 
without the score. At one rehearsal he stopped the chorus 
saying: ‘‘In the twenty-third measure the sopranos have 
C-natural—not C-sharp.’’ This retentive memory and this 
keenness of ear were characteristic of him. A year or two 
later in Paris, at the Abbé Bardin’s, where musical re- 
unions were held every week, Hiller was asked to play 
Beethoven’s E-flat concerto. The parts were all there, and 
the string-quartet, but no wind. 

‘‘T will do the wind,’’ said Mendelssohn simply, and 
sitting down at a second piano he filled in the wind-parts 
from memory, not neglecting even a note of the second 
horn. He always played his piano-pieces from memory. 
Once when he was praised for this feat—now-a-days the 
accomplishment of all virtuosos—the famous organist 
Kiithnau exclaimed: ‘‘That is not art. I could do the same 
thing if I did not manage to forget everything !’’ 

Mendelssohn would seem to have been in line of sueces- 
sion as conductor of the Singakademie, but after Zelter’s 
death (May, 1832), when the election was held, he was de- 
feated by sixty votes out of 236. This added to the dis- 
appointment at the failure of Camacho’s Wedding; and 
the unhappy relationship between Mendelssohn and many 
of the Berlin musicians, notably the Royal Orchestra, who 
would not play for him—was it because he was a Jew? 
—made Berlin even more like a desert to him than ever. 
He was hopeless of things bettering themselves there. 
“Berlin will never do anything in music,’’ he declared 
to his last days, ‘‘as long as sand is sand, and the Spree 
is a river.”’ 

But he could afford to look down on such annoyances, 
and soon after the second performance of The Passion, 
which took place on Bach’s birthday, he was off on what 
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ot delightful experiences that they would fill a book. 

He went first to England, where he laid the foundation 
of that popularity which even now makes most English- 
men look upon him as the greatest of composers. He gave 
four coneerts in London, with brilliant success. 

After the musical season was ended he went to Scotland, 
stopping at the Hebrides—where he was inspired with 
the first conception of his overture called ‘‘Fingal’s Cave,’’ 
—and at Abbotsford. Here he was disgusted enough, after 
traveling eighty miles, to be put off with a half-hour’s 
‘“indifferent conversation’’ with Sir Walter. Nor even 
Melrose Abbey consoled him. ‘‘We cursed great men, 
ourselves, and the whole world,’’ were his words. 

His visit in London on his return in September was 
prolonged, owing to a lame knee, which kept him in his 
room for two months, and prevented him from being pres- 
ent at his sister Fanny’s wedding. 

In December, when he returned to Berlin, he found 
the artist and Fanny installed in the Gartenhaus, which 
had been turned into a studio. They were ready to take 
part in a surprise which Mendelssohn had prepared for 
his parents’ silver wedding. This was a comedietta en- 
titled, ‘‘The Return from Abroad,’’ or ‘‘The Son and 
Stranger.’? Every member of the family was to take 
part, but as Hensel was totally unmusical, he was given 
a part which required him to sing one and the same note. 
At the performance he could not even do that. 

In the spring, having recovered from an attack of the 
measles, Mendelssohn resumed his European tour. He 
reached Venice in October, after enjoying delightful visits 
at Weimar, at Munich, at Vienna, and at Presburg. 

Mendelssohn’s great passion was letter-writing. One 
of his intimate friends declared that most of his time was 
spent in this way. The result is that we have detailed 
information in regard to every step of his Italian journey. 
He drank in the very air with ecstasy, and, as he says, 
systematically idled away the days. Natural scenery, the 
treasures of art, intercourse with brilliant painters, poets, 
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and musicians, kept his enjoyment to the highest tension. 
Italian antiquities failed to interest him, and it has been 
remarked that he showed scarcely a trace of devotional 
sentiment, either in his letters or in his music. Indeed, 
the ancient music of the Roman service merely irritated 
him. He ealled it insignificant and dull. 

He spent nearly half a year in Rome, and was fortunate 
enough to witness the coronation of a Pope, and the cere- 
monies of Holy Week. He spent six weeks in Naples, 
where he found his old friend Benedict. He then visited 
Florence, Genoa, Milan, and the Italian Lakes. From 
Geneva he walked to Interlachen, where he composed some 
waltzes, his only ones—and yet he was passionately de- 
voted to dancing. 

In Italy he composed his Italian and Scotch Symphonies, 
the music to Goethe’s ‘‘Walpurgis Night,’’ and other 
pieces instrumental and vocal, and filled drawing-book 
after drawing-book with his sketches. 

In December he reached Paris, where he threw himself 
“into the vortex’’ of musical and social life. At this time 
he had a marked resemblance to Meyerbeer. They wore 
their hair in the same way. Mendelssohn was annoyed, and 
one morning appeared with his locks close-cropped. 
Meyerbeer heard of it, but took it ‘‘in his usual invincible 
good-nature.”’ 

In spite of his warm reception there, and the presence 
of Hiller and other good friends, Mendelssohn could not 
abide Paris, particularly after his Reformation Symphony 
had been shelved by the ‘‘Concert Society’’ as too learned 
and abstruse. He was glad to be back in ‘‘that smoky 
nest,’? London, where he spent two months, playing at 
many concerts, and publishing a number of important 
pieces. 

During the following winter he gave three public con- 
certs at the Singakademie, bringing out a number of inter- 
esting novelties, his Reformation Symphony, his overtures 
te ‘‘Midsummer’s Night’s Dream,’’ ‘‘The Hebrides’’ 
(‘‘Fingal’s Cave’’) and the ‘‘Calm at Sea, and Prosperous 
Voyage,’’ as well as compositions by Beethoven and Bach. 
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Mendelssohn’s success in conducting the Lower Rhine 
Music Festival at the end of May, 1833, brought him an 
offer to undertake the entire charge of music in Diisseldorf 
for three years at a salary of six hundred thalers. 

By the advice of his father, who was with him during 
the festival, and who was pleased that while others had 
titles without duties, he would have duties without a title, 
he accepted it. Afterwards the two went to London to- 
gether, and many interesting details of this visit are 
preserved. The old man learned that a very fine morning 
in London was like the end of a November afternoon in 
Germany. He could not appreciate his son’s enthusiasm 
for English fog, Sundays, and other Puritanical institu- 
tions. 

Diisseldorf proved to be less pleasant than Mendelssohn 
had anticipated. He complained that by four o’clock in 
the afternoon, half the town was drunk, so that he had 
to transact all his business in the morning. 

After a few months, during which he gave operas by 
Mozart and Cherubini at the theater, and at the church 
religious works by Palestrina, Bach, Beethoven, and 
Handel, he resigned direction of the former. Even the 
slight connection which he had with it caused him immense 
irritation and disgust. 

Socially there was much in Diisseldorf to enjoy. He 
Icdged with the painter Schadow, who had established an 
art school there. Thus he was thrown into an artistic 
circle. They often took long walks together; Schadow 
with his noble head, distinguished manner and eloquent 
speech, quite overshadowing the bevy of handsome young 
fellows who surrounded him. One time Chopin was there. 
No one took much notice of him, but when they returned 
to the studio ‘‘the lyric epicurean’’ had his revenge. He 
was requested to play, and, after the first note, all were 
dumb with amazement. 

Mendelssohn kept a horse. On Christmas Day, 1834, 
he went out for a ride on his bay. The steed bolted, and 
ran through the town straight for the stables. 

“‘T kept my seat,’’ he wrote, ‘‘but I was in such a rage! 
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and weren’t the people just delighted to see the Herr 
Musikdirector racing along!’’ 

Mendelssohn in a rage was a fine sight; for then his 
eyes blazed out from under the long lashes. Such explo- 
sions were not rare. The orchestra at Diisseldorf was re- 
sponsible for much of his irritation. He gives a humorous 
description of their lack of time and tune: ‘‘ Every allegro 
leaves off twice as fast as it began, and the oboe plays 
E-natural in C-minor, and they carry their fiddles under 
their coats when it rains, and when it is fine they do not 
cover them at all; and if you once heard me conduct this 
orchestra, not even four horses could bring you there 
a second time.’’ 

In the following spring, he was invited to Leipzig, to 
conduct the concerts at the Gewandhaus. He accepted, 
and found it, as he said, ‘‘a paradise.’’ 

A little more than a month after the first concert, he 
was stunned by the sudden death of his father, who had 
become entirely blind from eataracts. In the very last 
letter that he wrote, his father had urged him to keep on 
with his oratorio of St. Paul which he had begun sev- 
eral years before at Diisseldorf. Felix selected the words 
himself. He once wrote: ‘‘There are always two things 
that I must have when I stop anywhere: one is a Bible, 
and the other is a piano.”’ 

This work had been ordered for the Cecilia Club of 
Frankfurt, but, owing to Schelble’s illness, the engagement 
was canceled, and it was first produced at the Lower Rhine 
Festival, in 1836, by a chorus of three hundred and sixteen 
singers and by a large and efficient orchestra, all full of 
enthusiasm. When it was ended, young ladies showered 
flowers on the composer, and crowned the score which was 
placed on a golden lyre on the conductor’s stand. Later 
he went to Frankfurt to supply Schelble’s place for six 
weeks. 

One of the aristocratic families of this place was named 
Souchay. They lived in a fine house with a beautiful view 
down the Main. Mendelssohn became a frequent visitor at 
this house. He was always more or less in love, but here, — 
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at last, was a genuine passion, destined to last. The object 
of it was the granddaughter, Cécile Charlotte Sophie Jean- 
renaud, a beautiful girl of seventeen, of serene and gentle 
disposition, with the face of a Madonna. The family, at 
first, thought that Mendelssohn was attracted by her 
mother, a charming young widow. The townspeople soon 
found out that there was a courtship going on, and it 
afforded them considerable amusement and curiosity to see 
what the result would be; for, though Mendelssohn was 
young, rich and handsome, a man of culture, amiability, 
genius, and fame, and belonged to a family of considerable 
celebrity, still all these things weighed as little against the 
imponderable significance of ‘‘patrician blood!’’ 

Mendelssohn was hard hit, but, being a young man of 
prudence, he determined to tear himself away from his 
idol for a time, and test his affection by separation. It 
stood the test. He was miserable without her. The sea- 
baths at Scheveningen could not cool his ardor. 

At the end of a month he hastened back, proposed, was 
accepted, and made ‘‘the happiest man in the world.’’ 
When he returned to Leipzig, in the full halo of his bliss, 
it was commemorated at an early concert in the season 
by the significant finale to Fidelio—‘Who a lovely wife 
has married’’—put on the program by the directors. He 
was compelled to improvise on the theme amid shouts and 
hurrahs! 

He was married at Frankfurt in March, 1837. The 
delight and fun of their happy honeymoon are preserved 
in a diary kept by them both, and adorned with all sorts 
of droll sketches and remarks. Their happiness was al- 
most cut short at ‘‘Bingen on the Rhine,’’ when Mendels- 
sohn, in attempting to swim the river, was seized with the 
cramp, and barely saved from drowning. 

Shortly after this, he had to hasten over to England 
—his fifth visit—to conduct his St. Paul at the Birming- 
ham Festival. His wife was unable to go with him. It 
is curious that he says so little about her in his letters, but 
when he was absent from her he indulges in the gloomiest 
complaints: What is the good of all the double counter- 
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point in the world, he asks, if his Cécile is not with 
him! 

After more than usually successful engagements both in 
Birmingham and London, he returned to Leipzig, glad to 
be again established in his own pleasant home. He asks 
if he ought not to be perfectly satisfied with his Cécile 
in a nice new comfortable house with an open view over 
Lurgenstein’s garden and the fields and the city towers, 
feeling more serenely happy, more calmly joyful, than he 
had ever felt since he left his parents’ roof. 

His happiness, the next year, was interrupted by his 
wife’s dangerous illness, and by his own ill health. He 
complained of complete deafness in one ear, and pain in 
the head and neck. He could not even hear his own play- 
ing on the piano, and often missed the point of what 
people said to him. It made him somewhat anxious, but 
a similar attack four years previously had passed off in 
six weeks, and this one also was only temporary. 

The summer of that year he spent in Berlin, and was 
full of work and pleasure. That memorable twelve-month 
included the Forty-second and Ninety-fifth Psalms, sev- 
earal string-quartets, his still popular violin-concerto, and 
other things; and when he returned to Leipzig, and had 
recovered from a second attack of measles, his Hlijah was 
well under way.t 

His favorite motto was: ‘‘What is worth doing at all 
_ is worth doing well.’’ How he found time to accomplish 
so much in his busy life at Leipzig is a mystery: innum- 
erable letters, composition, business, society, the circus, 
visits from friends, the exhausting labor of arranging and 
conducting programs; and while as one might say, he com- 
posed with one hand, two cantatas for the festival in honor 
of the invention of printing, with the other he translated 
for his uncle a number of Italian poems into German 
verse. It was a constant whirl of excitement—‘‘a really 
overpowering turmoil.’’ He thus tells of a soirée given in 
honor of Liszt: 


1 Ever since 1838 he had kept this in mind as a subject for an 
oratorio and had worked at it at intervals. 
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“Three hundred and fifty people, orchestra, chorus, 
punch, pastry, Calm at Sea, Psalm, Bach’s Triple Con- 
eerto, choruses from St. Paul, Fantasia on Lucia, the 
Erlking, the Devil and his Grandmother.’’ 

If he liked anything he liked it immensely, but if he dis- 
liked it he would act in the oddest way. Once, when 
Hiller played to him some poor composition he threw 
himself down on the floor and rolled all about the room. 

Some of Liszt’s idiosyncrasies he could not abide. He 
could not see how Hiller could find anything in Berlioz’s 
Symphony. ‘‘I can not conceive of anything more insipid, 
wearisome, and Philistine,’’ he says, ‘‘for with all his 
endeavors to go stark mad he never once succeeds; and 
as for your Liszt with his two fingers on one key, what 
does a homely provincial like me want with him?’’ 

Yet he was fond of Liszt, and called his perfect play- 
ing of the G-minor Pianoforte Concerto at sight a miracle. 

Mendelssohn was a severe critic even of Handel, but 
he thought William Tell a perfect and complete master- 
piece. We sometimes get an amusing picture of him at 
a concert or opera when something is going wrong. He 
simply boils with indignation, and his ever quiet and serene 
Cécile lays her hand on his coat and says: ‘‘Dear husband, 
do be calm!”’ 

When he heard that Meyerbeer had been made Court 
Kapellmeister, he declared that he might have been jeal- 
ous if there had not been a distance of several German 
miles between a court Kapellmeister and a real Kapell- 
meister. ‘‘If I were to be made a Court-composer to- 
morrow,’’ said he, ‘‘I should be bound not to write an- 
other note so long as [I lived.’’ 

Yet he was himself to be a Kapellmeister, and his pleas- 
ant life at Leipzig was to be disturbed and finally broken 
up by the ambition of King Frederick William IV., who 
proposed shortly after his accession to the throne to 
found an Academy of Arts in Berlin. 

Mendelssohn was invited toward the end of 1840 to 
take the post of director of the musical division or class. 
His better judgment, and his dislike of Berlin with ‘‘its 
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shoals of syeophant courtiers’’ and its utter lack of musical 
taste, stood against it; but he was probably weary from 
the season’s work at Leipzig, where he had given nineteen 
concerts between January 1 and March 15. Indeed, what 
he did for Leipzig during his life there may be read in 
the sumptuous history of the Gewandhaus concerts. 

He accepted the position for one year, and his farewell 
to Leipzig appropriately consisted of the Matthew Passion 
Music of Bach. Mendelssohn had interested himself to 
raise funds for a statute of the old Cantor in front of the 
Thomas Schule. It was successful. 

His first great work for Berlin, where he now became 
Kapellmeister to the King, was the music for Antigone. 
The first performance of this old drama with Mendels- 
sohn’s beautiful setting took place on October 28, 1841. 
It immediately became popular, but Mendelssohn’s rela- 
tions with his band, and indeed, with the Berlin public, 
were as before most unsatisfactory. The King was kind 
and obliging, and at his request Mendelssohn wrote the 
music to Athalia, Oidipous, ‘‘The Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,’’ and Goethe’s Walpurgisnacht. 

But the situation grew more and more disagreeable, and 
at last the King released him from residence there, allow- 
ing him a salary of one thousand thalers for his duties of 

composition. His mother had died in December, 1842, 
-and the Berlin house was now his. But during the rest 
of his life he lived chiefly in Leipzig, where his darling 
scheme of a conservatory of music was carried into effect. 
A legacy left by a man named Bliimner was applied to 
this purpose, and the great institution destined to accom- 
plish so much for German art was formally opened in 
April, 1848, with Mendelssohn, David, Schumann, and 
other well-known composers among the teachers. One of 
the first pupils was the young Jew genius, Joachim, a boy 
of twelve, destined to be the greatest of violinists after 
Spohr. 

Even ‘‘the long tedious Berlin business’’ had its com- 
pensations. The greatest of these was his lovely home- 
life. And perhaps not least were his visits to England, 
where he was the most popular of men, 
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In the summer of 1842 he made his seventh journey 
to London, and this time was twice received at Bucking- 
ham Palace, where he played accompaniments for the 
Queen’s singing. She asked him how she could best express 
her thanks. He asked to see her sleeping children, and 
when this favor was granted, kissed them, and thought of 
his own at home. 

The next year he conducted the last six concerts of 
the Philharmonic Society in London, introducing many 
novelties by Bach, Schubert, Beethoven, and himself. 

Mendelssohn conducted with his right side toward the 
orchestra. His movements were short and decided, some- 
times almost invisible. He took pains to get the best 
from his orchestra. .He had great tact and good-nature, 
though sometimes when things went persistently wrong his 
tongue was sharp. But he was popular with the band, 
and inspired them to enthusiasm. 

His Elijah was engaged for the Birmingham Festival 
of 1846. In the midst of his incessant labors as head of 
the Conservatorium—teaching the piano and composition 
and overseeing administrative details—he nevertheless 
managed to finish it in time, and by the middle of August 
was in London again. 

The oratorio was performed on the twenty-sixth, with 
unheard-of success. Mendelssohn himself was amazed, and 
wrote home glowing accounts of it. But he was not satis- 
fied with the work, and, in accordance with his usual cus- 
tom, after judging by the public hearing, made many 
changes in it. His taste was most fastidious, and often 
he would spend hours on a few bars till he had polished 
them to perfection. When he returned to England for 
the tenth and last time, to conduct the Hlijah in its revised 
form, the Prince Consort, who was present, wrote a note 
in his program-book, addressing him as another Elijah, 
‘‘faithful to the worship of true Art, though surrounded 
by the idolaters of Baal.’?? He also played two hours at 


2 Elijah has been recently revived and presented in the form of 
an Opera somewhat after the manner of Saint-Saéns’s Samson et 


Dalila. 
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Buckingham Palace for the Queen and the Prince Consort 
alone. 

On his way back, he was arrested and detained by a 
zealous official, who mistook him for a Dr. Mendelssohn 
wanted by the police. It was a very annoying accident. 
He had hardly reached home before the news of the sudden 
death of his sister Fanny was abruptly broken to him. 
With a ery, he fell unconscious to the ground. He spent 
that summer in Switzerland, occupying himself largely 
with painting in water-colors. Thirteen large pictures 
of Swiss scenery, and carefully executed by him, are in 
existence. 

He who had so many times held vast audiences spell- 
bound with his masterly performances on the organ, played 
for the last time in the village-church of Ringgenberg, on 
the Lake of Brienz. 

When he returned home his friends were shocked at 
the change that had taken place in him. He had aged, 
and grown dull and listless. Only occasionally his usual 
gay spirits asserted themselves; for the most part he was 
mournful and depressed. 

The trouble in his head from which he had suffered 
erew worse. After three severe attacks between October 
9 and November 3, he died in the evening of Thursday, 
November 4, 1847. All Europe mourned. In Leipzig, it 
was as if ‘‘a king were dead.’’ In London, Manchester, 
and Birmingham, where he was so beloved, in many of the 
chief cities of Germany and even in Paris, memorial con- 
certs were organized. 

Scholarships were established in his honor. Busts and 
statues of him were erected. 

After his death, a commission was appointed to publish 
selections from the immense mass of his manuscripts. 
They included male and mixed part-songs, duets, ‘‘Songs 
without Words,’’ quartets and quintets, fragments of un- 
finished opera and oratorios, overtures, concerted pieces, 
and symphonies. 

As a song-writer Mendelssohn ean not be compared to 
a dozen other German composers. He himself did not 
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care for what are called folk-songs. He declared that 
national airs were beastly, common, false things. Scotch 
bagpipes, Swiss horns, and Welsh harps were not to his 
liking; still less, ‘‘so-ealled melodies whined in a nasal 
tone, stupidly accompanied by maladroit fingers.’’ Nat- 
urally, therefore, his own songs, with few exceptions, lack 
spontaneity. His duets are better. Still greater are his 
four-part songs, many of which are immortal. 

He himself confessed that pianoforte-pieces were not 
what he wrote with the greatest pleasure or even with real 
success. Yet his ‘‘Songs without Words’’ have enjoyed 
almost unequaled popularity. 

As a composer of chamber and concerted music, espe- 
cially of symphonies and oratorios, Mendelssohn was great. 
His greatness consists not in those overwhelming effects 
characteristic of the music of a later day; but in calm, 
symmetrical beauty. In this he is unexcelled. 

As a man, as a friend, in all the relations of family 
and society, Mendelssohn stands alone and apart. His 
letters have endeared him to the world. He is known as 
few other composers have ever been known. Though it 
is the fashion to sneer at him, it seems safe to predict 
that as time goes on his fame will rather increase than 
diminish, by reason of a few incomparably melodious and 
beautiful works. 


ROBERT ALEXANDER SCHUMANN 
(1810-1856) 


Mozart’s life has been called panoramic; Beethoven’s 
was volcanic; Mendelssohn’s was kaleidoscopic. In eon- 
trast with these, Schumann’s was colorless and monotonous. 

Mendelssohn and Schumann were antipodes. The one 
clear, open, spontaneous, effervescent ; the other, silent, deep, 
sometimes obscure. The one, fond of publicity; the other, 
most at home by his own fireside, or in the guarded sane- 
tum at the editorial desk. The one, the light and spirit 
of any company ; the other, almost a hermit and recluse. 

We know both most intimately through their letters. 
Both have exerted great influence on the art of music. 
But Mendelssohn’s was ephemeral, and felt mainly by those 
of weaker fiber; whereas Schumann’s has been felt espe- 
cially by stronger natures. Contrast Gade and Brahms. 

Robert Alexander Schumann was the youngest of five 
children. His birthday was June 8, 1810. His birthplace 
was the quaint little Saxon town of Zwickau, with tall, 
picturesque houses and broad, grass-grown streets, where 
his father, F. A. G. Schumann, carried on the business of 
bookseller and publisher. His father’s father was a clergy- 
man. His mother’s father was a surgeon. 

No long line of musical ancestry explains his bent for 
the Tone-Art. He was a graft on the tree. But his father 
was a man of culture, sensitive, imaginative, fond of 
poetry; and his mother strangely combined strong, prac- 
tical common-sense with romantic sentimentality. His 
father favored his bent. The mother opposed it. 

Yet it was cultivated to a certain extent, beginning 
early. At seven he was taking lessons of the pedantic 
organist of the Marienkirche, Baccalawreus Kuntsch, who 
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quickly discovered the boy’s talent, and predicted that he 
would be one of the lights of art. He must have felt the 
lack of musical nurture at home, for he afterwards re- 
marked how fortunate were they who drew in music with 
their mother’s milk, thereby feeling themselves consciously 
members of the great family of artists, into which others 
like himself had to make their entrance by dint of sacrifice. 

When he was nine, he heard the famous pianist Ignaz 
Moscheles at Carlsbad. It was a revelation to him. It 
awakened ambition; it made him conscious of his wings. 
When he was at home again, and studying in the gym- 
nasium or high school, all his sports and pleasures had 
music for a background. He formed a little orchestra con- 
sisting of two violins, two flutes, a clarinet, and two horns. 
Missing parts Schumann filled in with the piano. He com- 
posed pieces adapted to this band. He amazed them by 
his skill at extempore playing. The father was pleased. 
He was certain of an audience of one, who was ever ready 
to buy classic masterpieces for his use. 

Kuntsch gave a public performance of a choral work 
by Schneider. A lively boy of eleven stood at the piano 
playing the accompaniment—it was Schumann. Two years 
later he himself arranged the one hundred and fiftieth 
Psalm (for chorus and orchestra), and played in public. 
He was not precocious in music only. When he was four- 
teen, he helped his father prepare a book entitled ‘‘ Picture 
Gallery of the Most Famous Men of All Nations and 
Times.”’ : 

His father, who had been hindered in his own choice 
of a profession, wrote to Carl Maria von Weber, at Dres- 
den, with a view to putting Robert under his tuition. 
Weber consented to receive him; but nothing came of it, 
and the father died in 1825. His long course at the gym- 
nasium ended three years later; and, out of love for his 
mother, who was supported in her views by his guardian, 
Herr Riidel, the merchant, he reluctantly sacrificed his 
inclinations, and began the study of Law at Leipzig. 

He was by this time fully under the sway of the senti- 
mental Jean Paul Richter. Whole pages of letters which 
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he wrote while still in Zwickau are like the rhapsodies of 
the author of ‘‘Titan.’’ He lies on the sofa with tears in 
his eyes and his friend’s letter in his hand; he wanders out 
through nature, and reads it over a dozen times. He feels 
pure and undying love for the first time; he would fain 
be a smile and play around her eyes, would be joy so as 
to bound through her pulses, would be a tear and weep with 
her, and die on her eyelashes! His poetic mill is still either 
because there is too much water in the sluiceway, or too 
little. Yet can he hardly tell whether Liddy or Nanni 
most stirs his heart. 

Verily it can not be Liddy, for on a fatal Thursday he 
sat with her on the Rosenburg; great bluish mist-moun- 
tains arose in the East; the sun was setting; the whole 
temple of nature lay far and wide before the intoxicated 
vision. It almost seemed to him that his ideal was by his 
side. He seized Liddy’s hand, and pointing to the black- 
purple storm-clouds on the horizon exclaimed, ‘‘ Liddy, 
such is life!”’ 

But Liddy not being one of the young women so com- 
mon in that day, who worshiped Jean Paul .and deified 
his dog, made some banal remark that fell like snow on 
his flowers of sentiment, and he eried, ‘‘The dream is 
ended.”’ 

Quaint and far-fetched conceits, glowing words about 
love and friendship and the ideal and the real, sentimental 
pictures of peasant-daneces and idyllic scenes, all that 
strange and to us almost incomprehensible rigmarole of 
sense and nonsense, then so dear to the German heart, flow 
from his ready pen. 

There are occasional hints at his acquirements and 
tastes: he has finished reading Sophokles; he has lately 
taken up Plato’s ‘‘Crito,’’ but can find no delight in it: 
“Plato is food for men.’’ Tacitus and Sallust attract him 
strongly, but Cicero revolts him: ‘‘he is a rabulist—that 
is, pettifogger—charlatan, and windbag-braggart.”’ 

Jean Paul still holds ‘‘the first place’’ with him. ‘‘I 
put him above all—even Schiller (Goethe I do not under- 
stand as yet) not excepted.’’ 
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This influence remained supreme with him through life, 
and explains to a certain extent his love for the brilliant 
and extravagant in expression, the sharp contrasts—laugh- 
ter and tears—and the disregard of form, which charac- 
terize his music. 

Before he took up his residence at Leipzig he went on 
a pleasure trip with a new-made friend, Gisbet Rosen, 
also a strong Jean Paulist. He went as far as Munich, 
where he made the acquaintance of Heine, so many of 
whose poems he afterwards set to music. At Augsburg 
he lost his heart to a charming Clara von Kurrer, but the 
passion was only platonic and sentimental. The young 
lady was engaged. Her image, of which he writes so 
ecstatically, was doomed with eloquent silence to go into 
that picture-gallery to which his heart gave so much room. 

He made a pilgrimage to Bayreuth to see the widow of 
Jean Paul. Frau Richter gave him a portrait of her hus- 
band. He was delighted with the palace-like houses, but 
more with the people, like Rollwenzel, who could talk for 
hours about his idol. 

When he returned to Leipzig it was hard to fix his at- 
tention on his Law-studies. Rosen had gone to Heidelberg. 
“‘Oh, to be at Heidelberg with you!’’ wrote Schumann 
early in June; ‘‘Leipzig is a horrid hole where one can not 
enjoy life. It is far easier to make progress in the art of 
spending money than in the lecture-rooms.’’ 

Yet he had written his mother only a few days earlier 
declaring that though ‘‘chilling jurisprudence’’ with its 
“‘iee-cold definitions’’ is revolting to him, yet he will get 
the better of it: ‘‘if only a man use his will-power, he can 
indeed do all things.’’ 

He hides nothing from his beloved mother, his ‘‘ good, 
forgiving mother,’’ the ‘‘gentle monitor’? of his youth, 
who so faithfully warned him when he was in danger of 
‘‘sinking deeper into the labyrinth of life.’? He writes 
her long letters full of sentimental effusiveness, complain- 
ing that there are no mountains, no valleys, no forests 
where his thoughts may have free course; no place where 
he may be alone. ‘‘Nature,’’ he writes her, ‘‘is the great 
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wide-spread handkerchief of God, embroidered with His 
eternal name, and serviceable to man for wiping away 
all his tears of sorrow.’’ 

The perfect frankness with which Schumann pours out 
his soul to his mother, and the evident love and sympathy 
between them, make it somewhat hard to understand why 
she so opposed him in making music his profession. 

He lets it be no secret that he is still interested in music. 
In the letter that tells her of the cost of his ‘‘ patriarchal 
establishment,’’ he mentions paying a ducat a month for 
the hire of a piano, and wishes he might either have his 
own ‘‘dear old faithful instrument, or be able to spend 
four hundred dollars in the purchase of a new one.’’ 

He tells her that he goes regularly and machine-like 
to the lectures, plays the piano assiduously, works at home 
and reads a great deal, plays chess every evening, and 
goes out for a walk of two or three hours. He also takes 
fencing-lessons, but calms her apprehensions as to the 
danger of dueling by saying: ‘‘I have never been a brawler 
[Raufbold], and never will be.’’ Neither does he go often 
to the Bierkneipen, but finds more delight in the society 
of two or three congenial young men; the only family 
which he visits is Dr. Carus’s—old acquaintances. They 
were musical people, and led to Schumann’s acquaintance 
with Heinrich Marschner, whose Vampyr was brought out 
that spring; also with the Wiecks. 

Schumann began to take lessons of Friedrich Wieck, one 
of the best piano-teachers in Germany; but as early as 
August he wrote for his mother’s permission to leave Leip- 
zig and go to Heidelberg for a year, so as to hear the most 
famous German jurists, especially Thibaut, the author of 
‘“‘Purity in Musical Art,’? who had performed the miracle 
of combining two such opposing professions. 

His spirits, which had been low, immediately improved 
at the prospect of being with Rosen in that blooming para- 
dise, with its great tun and little tuns, its jolly people, 
and its nearness to Switzerland, Italy, and France; of 
being in the society of those who would understand him. 
That was the cause of his gloom in Leipzig—the lack of 
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sympathizing spirits to inspire him, the monotonous course 
of commonplace life. 

So he went to Heidelberg—the journey being like ‘‘a 
flight through hundreds of spring skies.’’ It was all illu- 
sion about the Law. In the easy-going life of a university 
student without restraint or obligation, the temptation was 
irresistible to drift with the stream. Piano open was more 
attractive than pandects covered with dust. We read of 
practice seven hours a day, of evenings devoted to music, 
ot Thibaut the musician rather than Thibaut the lawyer. 

Strange forecast of fate! In his first enthusiastic letter 
to his mother, he tells her that his ‘‘prineely lodgings’’ 
(princely because of the view of the splendid old mountain- 
castle and the green oak-covered hills) are between the 
Catholic Church and the madhouse, so that he is truly in 
doubt whether to be crazy or Catholic! His descriptions 
of the whole journey are like pages from a sentimental 
novel—like Longfellow’s ‘‘ Hyperion.’’ 

Before he procures a piano, he goes with all boldness 
into the establishment of a dealer, introduces himself as 
the steward of a young English lord who was thinking of 
purchasing an instrument, and plays for three long hours, 
‘‘oaped at and applauded.”’ 

Thousands of such details are found in Schumann’s let- 
ters. In September he is in Italy. He tells his sister-in-law 
of a beautiful English girl at Milan, who seemed to have 
fallen in love not with himself but with his piano-playing. 

She gave him a sprig of cypress when they parted. She 
was haughty and kind, loving and hating, hard and soft, 
when he played. Schumann applied similar contradic- 
tions to himself: poor and rich, weak and strong, worn 
out, yet full of life. And long the recollections of the 
eypresses of Milan filled his heart. Perhaps they, more 
than lack of ready money, caused him to weep as he sat 
on a stone bench in front of the Doge’s palace at Venice, 
looking with sad and weary eyes at the sea and the un- 
known people passing to and fro. Sentimental hearts like 
Schumann’s have their valleys of sorrow, as well as their 
heights of bliss. But how susceptible he was is shown by 
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his diary and his letters. A pretty Englishwoman’s speech 
is like the whispering of an angel. The Grecian noses of 
the maidens who dwell with Father Rhine, and their oval 
cheeks and brown hair delight him amazingly. 

Whether he got from his trip to Italy all the advan- 
tage that he expected, and that he eloquently set forth 
under twelve heads in a letter to his mother, can not be 
told. He had learned to speak French and Italian fluently. 
But if the charming days spent in Switzerland and among 
the Italian lakes did nothing more than confirm him in 
his love for all things beautiful, they were not wasted. 
Moreover, he heard Paganini! And when he heard the 
celebrated soprano, Giudetta Pasta, sing in the operas of 
Rossini at the Scala in Milan, it seemed to him (so he wrote 
Friedrich Wieck) as if God Himself stood before him, and 
let him look into His face. The charm was upon him; 
henceforth the Law was an impossibility. He must make 
his mother renounce her dream of seeing him ‘‘a future 
diplomat, ambassador of the Royal Court of Saxony to 
the Free States of North America !’’ 

Still he remained at Heidelberg, undecided, yet longing 
to decide, toying with art, and yet in a sort of despera- 
tion making one more effort to redeem lost time by review- 
ing the course with an old lawyer. An unsatisfactory 
existence; for, as he wrote his mother, speaking of his 
predilection for music, and of the creative spirit, jurispru- 
dence ‘‘turns him into gristle and freezes him into ice, so 
that no flower of faney will any longer yearn for the 
springtime of the world!’’ 

He tells her how economical he is, living on the simplest 
fare, and spending only one hundred and thirty thalers 
for the semester, forty florins for piano-hire, and almost 
as much for French lessons, which are ‘‘stupendously 
dear,’’ but justifiable, because he daily sees how necessary 
a perfect knowledge of the language is, and because his 
dear father had recommended it. Sometimes his economy 
led him into the extravagance of living on nothing but 
potatoes for a fortnight at a time. 

Evidently his guardian was inclined to keep him on 
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short commons, for he is always writing to his ‘‘most 
honored Herr Riidel’’ for more funds, or sharing his 
anxieties with his ‘‘dear good mother,”’ telling of his debts, 
and his plans for raising money by methods which he 
should adopt only in the most unnatural circumstances; 
namely, in case he should get none from home. 

He is too light-hearted to be unhappy; he drifts with the 
current. One day he goes to Mannheim in the four-horse 
coach of the widowed Grand Duchess Stephanie of Baden, 
‘‘to breathe Court air for a little while, though it is chok- 
ing.’’ Then he figures as leading soloist ‘‘at the great, 
miserable Heidelberg concert, which is attended by almost 
all the Royal Highnesses from Mannheim or Karlsruhe.’’ 
And he tells his mother of the fine society which, as if, 
under protest, he frequents at Dr. Wiistenfeld’s—where 
there is a pretty daughter, and witty gouvernante from 
Lausanne, ‘‘with French eye-play,’’ which, nevertheless, 
does not move him—and elsewhere. Or, on a Thursday he 
listens to a Handel oratorio sung by a select chorus at the 
‘‘holy house’’ of ‘‘the splendid, divine’’ Thibaut, of whose 
wit, keenness, sensibility, pure artistic sense, charm and 
grace, he can not say enough. 

He celebrates his mother’s birthday in the ruins of 
the old castle. ‘‘What else should the life and the voca- 
tion of a child be than an eternal wish for the happiness 
of his parents?’’ he fervently exclaims. As a birthday 
gift, he wrote several songs—a Liederkranz (song-wreath) 
he called it; but, as he failed to get them done in time, 
he gave her—his piano-playing! adding, in his letter, the 
hope that she is not annoyed at his wit, and will smile 
at the deceiver again. 

But, oh, the debts!—one hundred and forty-five florins 
to the tailor for his fine red cloak and black stockings and 
blue dress-coat and black coat and waistcoat, and then 
dues for shoes and eobbling. And he must eat and drink 
and go to Mannheim and smoke and buy books and music; 
masked balls, fees, subscriptions, cigars, piano-tuner, wash- 
erwoman, bootblack, candles, soap, good friends who must 
sometimes have a glass of bier; and he adds pathetically: 
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‘‘Ror four long weeks I have not had a kreutzer in my 
pocket !’’ 

But the fateful June comes at last. How he revels in 
the glorious summer life! ‘‘I get up every morning at 
four,’’ he writes his brother; ‘‘the sky is blue enough to 
kiss. I work till eight on pandects and civil law; play the 
piano from eight to ten; from ten to twelve with Thibaut 
and Mittermayer; from twelve to two go out for a walk 
and dinner; from two to four with Zacharia, and Jo- 
hannsen; then we go to the castle or to the Rhine or to 
my dear mountains.”’ 

On the last day of June, he writes his mother, at five 
o’clock in the morning, ‘‘the most important letter of his 
life.’’ The alcohol boiling and sputtering under his coffee- 
machine, the sky pure and golden enough to kiss, his cigar 
tasting excellently well, his mother’s last letter lying before 
him, and now he comes to his great confession : ‘‘My whole 
life has been a twenty years’ battle between poesy and 
prose, or call it music and jus.”’ 

In Leipzig he dreamed more and eared less about his 
plan of life; but in Heidelberg, he says he has really tried 
to work, with the result that he has come more and more 
to depend on art. 

‘‘Now I stand at the parting of the ways, and am fright- 
ened at the question, ‘Whither?’ ’’ 

He tells her that it seems to him his genius points out 
the right way, and in spite of her good motherly reasons 
and the danger of ‘‘an uncertain future and a precarious 
living,’’ he must choose for himself. Thibaut the jurist 
had long advised him to dedicate himself to Art. And so 
he begs his mother to write to Wieck, and ask him frankly 
what he thinks of him and his plan of life. 

Hard as it was for her, she consented. His guardian 
was not so yielding. When her answer came enclosing 
Wieck’s advice to try the experiment for six months, what 
an earnest protest he sent her against any longer degrad- 
ing his talent! With what eloquent scorn he holds up the 
petty life as oberactuarius in a provincial city of three 
thousand inhabitants and with six hundred thalers salary, 
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sitting from seven in the morning till seven at night in 
the council-room, dealing with four-groschen lawsuits, with 
convicts and scoundrels! Even the title of nobility, and 
the much-coveted ‘‘von,’’ would not repay for those years 
of service to a false ideal. 

Yet when he had turned his back on beautiful Heidel- 
berg, ready for a three-years’ devotion to his art, to win 
his spurs, and already dreaming of a career as a virtuoso, 
with America as one goal, and an English wife as another, 
he writes his dearest mother that his ‘‘heart is as dead 
and barren as the future.’’ 

After he was comfortably settled—in an idyllic and 
simple fashion—in Leipzig, he once more began to lack 
money. On the sixteenth of November he wrote his 
mother: ‘‘For two weeks I have not had a shilling. I 
owe Wieck twenty thalers, and Liihe thirty, and I am 
actually living like a dog.’’ His hair was ‘‘a yard long,’’ 
yet he could not get it cut, and for a fortnight he had 
been obliged to wear white cravats, his black ones were so 
shabby. His piano is horribly out of tune. He can’t 
even shoot himself, because he has no money to buy a 
pistol. Still in all his mock despair he assures his mother 
that her fear lest a good tree may bear bad fruit will not 
be justified. 

Schumann took lodgings near Wieck’s house, and began 
at the very beginning, although he could read any con- 
certo at sight. But he was so anxious to get ahead that 
he secretly practiced for hours, fastening the third finger 
of his right hand in a strained position by an ingenious 
but most unnatural device, hoping thereby to give it equal 
strength with the others, and thus equal if not surpass 
Moscheles. This, says Ambros, was a good illustration of 
the saying that a man is liable to break his neck if he 
jumps though a window in order to get down stairs 
quicker than by descending the stairway. 

In the summer of 1831, perhaps owing to what he calls 
his ‘‘painful, almost childish, fear of cholera’’—he made 
his will—Schumann thought of going to Weimar to take 
lessons of Hummel. But the plan was given up. Was it 
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because of the slight lameness which he began to feel in 
his hand? Perhaps. 

Two years later he wrote his friend Dr. Tépken that 
he is playing the piano but little, having injured and 
crippled one of the fingers of his right hand. The injury 
began, he says, by being insignificant, but through neglect 
it grew worse, so as to make it almost impossible to play 
at all. Yet he was resigned, and even considered it provi- 
dential. 

It was. It turned his activity into two channels, both 
of incomparable influence: composition and criticism. 

Composition he had already attempted, though he knew 
not the laws of the science: at Leipzig a number of songs 
full of queer indiscretions, but also of soul and poetic 
feeling. At Mannheim he had met a young girl named 
Meta Abegg at a masked ball; and on the letters a, b, e, g, g, 
he wrote a set of variations afterwards printed as Opus 
1, and dedicated to a Countess Pauline Abegg, who existed 
only in his imagination. 

This trifle formed a part of his Papillons (‘‘Butter- 
flies’’) which appeared in Leipzig in 1831. ‘‘In a short 
time,’’ he wrote his mother, ‘‘I shall be the father of a 
healthy, blooming child, which I should like to have bap- 
tized in Leipzig. . . . Heaven grant that you may under- 
stand it with its earliest tones of youth, of living life!’’ 
They were directly inspired by Jean Paul’s Hegeljahre, 
as he writes to his friend Rellstab in Berlin: after reading 
the last scene in the work, as he called up before his mind 
Walt and Wult—and the masks—and the dances, he sat 
almost unconscious at the piano, ‘‘and so arose one Papil- 
lon after another.’’ 

He studied harmony with Friedrich Dorn, conductor 
of the Leipzig Opera; but systematic application was con- 
trary to his nature, and years later, when he had begun 
to feel the need of more thorough knowledge, a caller 
found Schumann and his wife poring over a manual of 
counterpoint. Schumann was always grateful to Dorn 
for his instruction, and speaks of him as the man who 
first helped him to the heights where he might see less 
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of the common herd of men, and drink in more of the pure 
atmosphere of Art. 

Schumann spent the winter of 1832 at Zwickau and 
Schneeberg writing his first symphony (in G-minor). It 
was never published, but one movement was played at 
Zwiekau at a concert in which Clara Wieck, a wonder- 
child, took part. Schumann says her playing was so mar- 
velous that Zwickau was fired to enthusiasm for the first 
time in its existence. 

In March, 1833, he returned to Leipzig, where he lived 
in quiet though easy circumstances—a happy type of ‘‘the 
free lance’’ in music, working as he pleased, and sur- 
rounded by gifted friends, whose stimulus made him eager 
to do something great. 

Between him and the charming Frau Henriette Voigt, 
there was a noble platonic friendship which was inter- 
rupted only by her early death. He wrote to his mother 
in the following summer, of ‘‘two splendid female beings’’ 
who had come into their circle—Emily, the sixteen-year- 
old daughter of the American Consul, ‘‘an Englishwoman 
through and through, with keen, sparkling eyes, dark 
hair, firm step, full of spirit, dignity, and life’’; the other, 
Ernestine, the adopted daughter ‘‘of a rich Bohemian, 
Baron von Fricken, her mother a Countess Zeltwitz—a 
gloriously pure, childlike nature, tender and thoughtful, 
with the most intense love for me and everything artistic, 
extraordinarily musical.’’ He whispers into her motherly 
and sympathetic ear that if he could choose he would make 
this young woman his wife. They became engaged, but 
the engagement was broken in the summer of 1835. She 
came from the little town of Aesch, which he celebrated in 
music with a theme made up of the letters composing it, 
and mystically hidden in his own name.* 

At Poppe’s restaurant, der Kaffeebaum, gathered every 
evening a coterie of young men, and Schumann frequently 

1 A-es-c-h: Hs in German corresponds with E-flat; h witn B-flat. 
‘¢T have just discovered that the town of Aesch has a very musical 
name, and that the same letters are found in my name, indeed, are 


the only musical ones in it,’’ he writes in a letter dated September 
13, 1834, and signed ‘‘Robert SCHumAnn.’’ 
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joined them, though he was inclined to sit silent and pen- 
sive, dreaming his ‘‘ Jean-Pauliads.’’ 

He wrote Clara Wieck: ‘‘I am often very leathery, dry, 
and disagreeable, and laugh much inwardly.’’ And again, 
speaking of his tendency to seclusion, he says: ‘‘Inwardly 
I acknowledge even the most trifling favor, understand 
every hint, every subtle trait in another’s heart, and yet 
I so often blunder in what I say and do.’’ Those who 
knew him best were satisfied with ‘‘his radiant expression 
and his speechless glance’’ when he approved of what was 
said. 

Among these congenial spirits originated, at Schumann’s 
suggestion, the musical journal which was to lead the re- 
volt of genius against traditions, and be the protest of 
youth in favor of greater freedom, of new things. The 
year 1834 saw the establishment of Die Neue Zeitschrift 
fiir Musik (‘‘The New Journal of Music), which at first 
was edited by Friedrich Wieck, Ludwig Schunke, Julius 
Knorr, and Schumann, but afterwards by Schumann alone. 
The various contributors employed various signatures, 
Schumann taking for his, either the figure 2 and combi- 
nations of it, or Florestan, Eusebius, Meister Raro, Jean- 
quirit, according as he wished to criticise from different 
points of view, the impulsive and imaginative, the gentle 
and sensitive, the light and humorous. These imaginary 
characters formed a revolutionary band, conspiring to fight 
Philistinism in all its forms. Schumann introduces them 
into his music; makes them figure in his Carnival-scenes. 
We have a march of the Davidsbindler against the Philis- 
tines, 

Schumann revolutionized the science of criticism, and 
the influence of the new journal, started at a time when 
both musie and musical journalism were at a low tide, can 
never be over-estimated. 

Schumann once declared that if he had not been feared 
as an editor, he would not have been able to find a pub- 
lisher for his works. They were not generally understood 
by his contemporaries ; they were considered dry, eccentric, 
heavy, out of ‘rule. Spohr, who could not comprehend 
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Beethoven, found in Schumann’s works ‘‘a want of 
euphony and melodious breadth of harmony!’’ But he 
still went on composing, with his eyes fixed not on present 
popularity, but on his ideal. Not until he published his 
lovely Ainderscenen was he appreciated by the general 
public. 

Meantime Leipzig was blossoming out as the most musi- 
cal city in Germany. Mendelssohn came there in 1835. 
On the evening after the first Gewandhaus concert, Wieck 
gave the new conductor a reception. Mendelssohn and 
Schumann met for the first time. The next day they 
dined together, and in the afternoon at six, Moscheles, Clara 
Wieck, and a pianist from Bremen played Bach’s concerto 
for three pianos, Mendelssohn furnishing the orchestral 
parts on a fourth. ‘‘It was splendid,’’ wrote Schumann. 

Mendelssohn apparently influenced Schumann in the 
direction of greater perfection of form. They met fre- 
quently, though Schumann was such a recluse. He liked 
Mendelssohn better than Mendelssohn liked him, as was 
natural, considering their opposite polarities. ‘‘Mendels- 
sohn,’’ said he, ‘‘is a glorious fellow, a diamond right from 
heaven!’’ In another letter he calls him ‘‘a high moun- 
tain, a perfect god!’’ 

Among the other brilliant lights who shone then were 
Chopin and Hiller, Gade and Henselt. 

Clara Wieck had grown into a woman. Schumann, 
whose warm heart had been set to beating by the lan- 
euishing eyes of dark-haired Italians, by intellectual Eng- 
lish girls, and the pretty maidens of the Rhine, found 
in her at last his truest ideal. Years before she had been 
perfection. He wrote her, in 1832: ‘‘I think of you, not 
as a brother thinks of a sister, or as a friend thinks of his 
friend, but perhaps somewhat as a pilgrim thinks of the 
far-off altar-picture.’’ And after asking her how apples 
tasted in Frankfurt, he closed with the words: ‘‘My paper 
comes to an end. Everything comes to an end except 
friendship.”’ 

She had become the greatest pianist in Germany. She 
played Bach, Chopin, Beethoven, and it was said of her, 
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‘‘She came, she played, and she conquered.’’ No one 
could resist the poetry of ‘‘this tender, noble apparition.”’ 
Schumann said Schubert, Paganini, Chopin, and now Clara 
were examples of those brilliant flashes of lightning which 
make the world, that herd of cattle, look up from its tran- 
quil grazing. 

Schumann loved her. But her father, who Schumann 
said was a man of honor, but with a screw loose, refused 
to hear of their marriage. He even forbade any sort of 
intercourse, ‘‘on pain of death.’’ He carried Clara off, 
and Schumann for a time did not even know where she 
was. At one time Wieck called him phlegmatic !—‘‘ Carna- 
val, and phlegmatic!’’ wrote Schumann; ‘‘F-sharp minor 
sonata, and phlegmatic! Love for such a maiden, and 
phlegmatiec!’’—Then he slightingly asks where is his Don 
Juan and his Freischiitz? Then he scornfully remarks 
that the public will not buy his compositions. But the 
Kinderscenen had already appeared. And what promise 
there was in that marvelous Toccata (Opus 7), which is a 
prophecy of so much—of all! 

In 1838 Schumann, hoping to place his journal on a 
better paying basis, transferred it to Vienna. But he 
found Vienna had lost its prestige as a musical center. 
No one then seemed able to appreciate Jean Paul and 
Shakespeare. The police authorities interfered with his 
work, and required him to have an Austrian editor. The 
struggle was in vain. Vienna cakes and the chorus in 
the Karnthnerthor Theater helped to console him, but in 
April of the following year he returned to Leipzig, and 
in revenge placed the Marseillaise in his Carnival Scene 2 
from Vienna. 

Wieck was still strong in his opposition. But, as Clara 
reciprocated his love, Schumann had recourse to law. The 
father’s objections were overruled, and on September 12, 
1840, Schumann, who, at his own request, had been made 
Doctor of Philosophy by the University, was married to 
Clara Wieck at the church of Schénfeld. Rickert wrote 
them a congratulatory poem. 


2 Faschingsschwank aus Wien. 
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Schumann felt justified in this step. He wrote, in the 
following February: ‘‘We are young, we have our fingers, 
power, reputation. I have, moreover, a modest property 
which brings me three hundred thalers a year; the profits 
of the Journal are almost as much, and my compositions 
are well paid for.’’ 

Yet the experience was exceedingly annoying to a man 
of Schumann’s temperament. He himself acknowledged 
that his concerto, his Davidsbiindler dances, the E-minor 
sonata, the Kreisleriana, and the Noveletten, particularly 
betray the struggle that his Clara had cost him. 

Hitherto, with the exception of the E-minor Symphony, 
his works had been written exclusively for the piano. Now, 
under the inspiration of love, came more than one hundred 
songs in one year; and what gems most of them are! And 
he was fortunate in finding poems which appealed to him. 

Nearly all his great works date during the five years 
that followed his marriage: in 1841, three symphonies; 
in 1842, mostly chamber-music—three string-quartets in a 
month, at the rate of one movement a day. The same 
year he wrote his quintet for piano and strings, which 
was first played on January 8, 1843, Frau Schumann at 
the piano. Berlioz was present, and carried the fame of 
it to Paris. 

In 1843 Mendelssohn established the Conservatory at 
Leipzig, and Schumann was appointed instructor in com- 
position and part-playing. He had, however, little ability 
as a teacher. 

The next year he accompanied Frau Schumann to Rus- 
sia. The Imperial family and many of the nobility were 
kind to them, and all the musicians were friendly. The 
Grand Princess Helena, whom they visited at Tsarskoye 
Selé, ‘‘treated them as she had never treated artists be- 
fore.’’ She was anxious to keep them there. Schumann 
found an older brother of his mother’s living in Tver, 
and enjoyed the unexpected meeting. It is pleasant to 
read that complete reconciliation with ‘‘the old man’’ had 
at last taken place, and many of the details of their 
Russian visit are to be found in their letters to their ‘‘dear 
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papa.’’ Schumann forgave, if he never forgot, the cruel 
acts of his father-in-law. 

After Mendelssohn was called to Berlin, Schumann, who 
had resigned his editorship, settled in Dresden, the change 
being necessitated by his ill-health. He wrote Mendelssohn, 
in July, 1845, that he had been having an awful winter: 
‘‘absolute nervous prostration, accompanied by a swarm 
of terrible thoughts, nearly drove him to despair.’’ In- 
somnia, a horror of death, a dislike of metal tools, a fear 
of being poisoned, tormented him. The doctor forbade 
his hearing music. Dresden was much more quiet than 
Leipzig. Here he had pleasant acquaintances, also, among 
them being the young Wagner, then Kapellmeister, hot- 
headed and ready for any kind of revolution. 

The following year he was much better; ‘‘the rosy glow’’ 
which he had begun to feel as a promise of renewed 
strength had brought its sunrise, and he composed his 
second symphony, the drums and trumpets of which he 
writes had been throbbing and blaring in his. head tre- 
mendously. 

Encouraged by the great suecess which his cantata Para- 
dise and the Pert*® had won in the Leipzig concerts of 
December, 1843, he took up the composition of an opera 
entitled Genoveva, which was completed in 1848. When, 
after long delays caused by intrigue, this was produced 
in Leipzig in June, 1850, it fell unappreciated. In spite 
of its exquisite music, it was regarded as too monotonous, 
colorless, as over-sentimental and undramatic. After three 
performances it was shelved. 

The same year he was called to Diisseldorf as ‘‘City 
Music-director,’’ with the duty of conducting an orches- 
tra and a vocal society. He believed in his own power 
as a director, but like Beethoven, he really lacked the 


3In June he wrote to a friend that during the past ten days he 
had been putting on paper many hundred thousand notes and getting 
ready for the heavenly journey by means of a great work—an 
oratorio, not for the chapel, but for cheerful men, and that while 
composing it, an inner voice seemed to say to him in sweet accents: 


‘*Thou art not writing in vain. This production will become im- 
mortal.’’ 
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ability. He was nervous and sometimes oblivious of what 
he was doing. If at rehearsal a passage went wrong, he 
would never think to stop and correct it, but would try 
the whole over and over, to the annoyance of the per- 
formers. 

This difficulty made his experience at Diisseldorf very 
trying, although he had exceptional opportunity for bring- 
ing out his own works. In November, 1853, the committee 
requested him to conduct only his own compositions, and 
leave the rest to Julius Tausch, the Music-director. This 
led to open rupture, and he left Diisseldorf. 

Those years had been splendidly prolific: among the 

compositions which poured from his pen after the com- 
pletion of Genoveva, was the beautiful Faust music, some 
of which was performed at Dresden, Leipzig, and Weimar, 
on the hundredth anniversary of Goethe’s birth, Riickert’s 
‘‘Advent Song,’’ the music to Byron’s ‘‘Manfred,’’ the 
Wood-Scenes, two symphonies, the overtures to the Bride 
of Messina, Julius Cesar, and Hermann and Dorothea, the 
cantata The Pilgrimage of the Rose, his Mass and Requiem, 
and an immense number of songs and instrumental compo- 
sitions. Many of them were written in most untoward cir- 
cumstances—in the nursery, surrounded by his children, 
in a noisy restaurant, sitting in a corner, face to the wall, 
oblivious to all things. 
- The following winter Schumann and his wife under- 
took an artistic tour in Holland, which, as he says, was 
‘‘aecompanied by good geniuses from beginning to end.’’ 
He was surprised and delighted to find that his music was 
so well appreciated, ‘‘almost more at home there than it 
was in the Fatherland.’’ He had no fault to find with the 
Fatherland; his musie was more and more taking root 
in Germany and also abroad: ‘‘I receive many proofs of 
this,’’ he wrote. 

In 1854 a Leipzig publisher arranged with him to bring 
out his literary and musical essays in four volumes. Schu- 
mann declared that he was glad to find that in the twenty 
years since some of them were written, he had scarcely 
changed his opinions at all. 
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These essays contain interesting estimates of nearly all 
the composers and performers of the epoch: Schubert, 
‘‘that sweet, pale youth around whose lips ever plays an 
expression of approaching death’’ ; Bach, who ‘‘was neither 
ancient nor modern, but much more—eternal’’; Brahms, 
the ‘‘John who was destined to come . . . and to express 
the highest ideal utterance of our time,’’ and hundreds of 
others. We find here a many-sided critique, a genial recog- 
nition of genius, friendly warnings, trumpet-blasts against 
unworthiness; the outpouring of a nature above pettiness, 
generous, romantic, sympathetic. 

It was true in more senses than one that ‘‘Florestan,’’ 
the impulsive critic, kept vases full of flowers instead of 
eandles on his piano, especially when a woman’s compo- 
sition was to be tried for the first time! 

Many of Schumann’s criticisms have become the aphor- 
isms of music. Many are treasured for their flashing 
keenness and their wit, as when he speaks of ‘‘the length, 
the heavenly length, ike a romance in four volumes’’— 
of a Schubert symphony. 

When Schumann first thought of going to Diisseldorf, 
he looked up the place in a geography-book, and found 
that it had three convents and a madhouse. ‘‘I have no 
objection to the former,’’ he wrote, ‘‘but it made me rather 
uncomfortable to read about the latter. . . . I have to be 
careful in guarding against all melancholy impressions.”’ 

The lunatic asylum, more than once and more than 
twice, loomed up as a part of the landscape. It was his 
doom. The nervous disorders, which his passion for strong 
cigars undoubtedly aggravated, began to grow worse. He 
imagined that he heard persistent tones ringing in his 
ears. Sometimes he heard whole pieces. Mendelssohn and 
Schubert, who had been, with Bach, his guiding lights, 
seemed to come to him and hold communion with him. 
One night he got out of bed to write down a theme that 
they gave him. His variations on this were his last work. 

In February, 1854, he attempted to commit suicide by 
throwing himself into the same Rhine where Mendelssohn 
so narrowly escaped drowning. He was rescued by boat- 
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men. After this, he was confined in a private asylum 
near Bonn. He had lucid intervals; he corresponded with 
his friends, and received visits from them; he played and 
even composed, but it was a sad ending of an eagle’s flight. 

He died on July 29, 1856. A monument was erected 
over his grave in 1880, but he needed no other monument 
than his mighty works. 


Thou didst rule with a golden sceptre over a splendid world 
of tones, and thou didst work therein with power and freedom. 
And many of the best gathered around thee, intrusted themselves 
to thee, inspired thee with their inspiration, and rewarded thee 
with their deep affection. And what a love adorned thy life! A 
wife, gifted with a radiant crown of genius, stood at thy side, 
and thou wert to her as the father to daughter, as bridegroom to 
bride, and as master to disciple, and as saint to the elect. And 
when she could not be with thee and remove every stone from 
before thy feet, then didst thou feel, in the midst of dreams and 
sorrows, her protecting hand from the distance; and when the 
Angel of Death had pity on thee, and drew nigh to thy anguished 
soul, in order to help it again toward light and freedom, in thy 
last hours thy glance met hers; and reading the love in her eyes, 
thy weary spirit fled. 


Thus cried his friend Ferdinand Hiller, inconsolable at 
his loss. 


FRANZ LISZT 


(1811-1886) 


Goethe, in a mysterious poem which might almost have 
suggested to Wagner the idea of ‘‘Parsifal,’’ speaks of a 
genius of whose birth a spirit prophesied, and over whose 
baptismal feast a star stood blazing in the western sky.’ 

Such a genius was Franz Liszt. The star was the comet 
of 1811, which, on the night of October 21-22, seemed to 
the superstitious peasants to hover, bright and portentous, 
over the dwelling of Adam Liszt in the lonely little town 
of Raiding in far-off Hungary. 

On that night Franz Liszt was born. 

The name of Liszt is found in the old Hungarian nobil- 
ity, but there are no documents to prove that Franz Liszt 
bore relationship to the Johann Liszt who in the sixteenth 
century was Bishop of Raab. Perhaps Franz Liszt’s 
leaning to the churchly order is sufficient internal evidence 
Ott; 

Bishop Liszt’s descendants were wealthy. Franz Liszt’s 
known ancestry were poor. His great-grandfather was a 
subaltern officer of hussars. His grandfather, Adam, was 
steward to the Esterhazys, and the father of twenty-six 
children whom poverty seattered for the most part into 
unknown paths. Three made names for themselves. 

The oldest son of this patriarch, also named Adam, fol- 
lowed in his father’s footsteps, and in time became a 
steward to Prince Esterhazy. 


1 Wie ihn ein Geist der Mutter friih vorhies, 
Und wie ein Stern bei seiner Taufefeier 
Sich glanzender am Abendhimmel wies. 
—Die Geheimnisse. 
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He was passionately fond of music, and in his moments 
of leisure taught himself to play on many instruments. 
He was frequently at Eisenstadt, where the great Haydn 
took an interest in him. He was frequently called on to 
play as a substitute or additional in the famous band. 
Here, too, he made the acquaintance of musical visitors 
from Vienna, among them Cherubini and Nepomuk Hum- 
mel, then at the height of his glory and caught like a 
star by the rich Hungarian magnate to glitter in his 
crown. 

Few suspected what a bitter pain of ambition balked, 
lurked in the heart of that tall, gaunt, steadfast, defiant- 
looking young man who was so frequently seen in the 
gorgeously frescoed music-room of the Esterhazy palace. 

His honesty and faithfulness brought a reward that 
was a punishment. When he was about thirty years old, 
he was promoted to the stewardship of the estate of 
Raiding, and thus separated from the musical pleasures 
of Eisenstadt. 

He had a struggle with his inclinations, but accepted 
it, took to himself a wife, named Anna Lager, and set up 
his penates in the steward’s residence, surrounded by the 
humble huts of the peasantry. 

His wife was of German origin, and endowed with the 
characteristic German virtues; attractive in face and form, 
with calm, regular features, lighted by dark eyes; simple 
in heart and manner, true, honest, gentle, gracious, 
womanly; a model housewife! 

Ferenz or Franz, was their only child; a beautiful boy, 
rather tall and slender; as he grew older, graceful, with 
delicate lineaments, mysterious blue eyes, and a mass of 
light blond hair framing his face like a picture. 

His mother declared that he had none of the common 
failings of children, that he was always lively, cheerful, 
loving, and ‘‘obedient, very obedient.”’ 

Liszt long years afterward wrote: ‘‘With honor and 
tender love I thank my mother for her constant proofs 
of goodness and affection. In my youth I was called a 
good son. It was indeed no especial credit to me, for how 
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could I help being a good son when I had such a faithful, 
self-sacrificing mother ?’’ 

While his father was devoted to music, and employed 
his abundant leisure at the clavier, the mother, taking ad- 
vantage of the boy’s sensitive and excitable nature, fostered 
in his heart a genuine passion for religion. 

These impressions struck the keynote of his life. 

Again and again, amid all the turmoils and errors of 
his worldly career, came intense yearning for the calm 
and repose of the Church; and it was only a logical step 
that led him at last to take holy orders, and to pass from 
life not so much in the character of a crownless king as in 
that of a humble Francisean friar. 

All Liszt’s early surroundings fostered his poetic im- 
pulses—the quiet but picturesque landscape; the horizon, 
bounded by wooded mountains; the dim, mysterious forest 
stretching away; the village church where, especially on 
grand holidays, the gorgeous ceremonials stirred his heart; 
the dark, swarthy gypsies swarming in the outskirts of the 
village, and at evening practicing their wild free dances, 
or singing their plaintive songs. 

The rule that genius for music shows itself earlier than 
any other had no exception in the case of Liszt. First he 
listened, next he tried to imitate. The clavier acted upon 
him like a loadstone. His father tried to put him off. It 
was useless. One day when he was six years old, he sang 
correctly a theme from a concerto by Ferdinand Ries, 
which he had only once heard. His father began to teach 
him according to the best of his ability. 

Even then the boy had the ambition to be a man like 
Beethoven, whose portrait hung on the wall. His progress 
amazed, but his zeal alarmed, his parents, who would 
rather have had him play with his comrades out of doors 
than spend so much time at the piano. At the same time, 
they could not help being amused to see the little fellow 
bending over to strike with his nose some note that was out 
of the reach of his diminutive hands. He also tried to 
compose even before he could spell. It was like the newly- 
hatched swan swimming before it could walk. 
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This progress was interrupted by a strange sort of slow 
fever that came upon him. He grew so ill that his parents 
despaired of saving him. Indeed, the village carpenter, 
hearing the rumor that he was dead, began to make his 
coffin. 

But he got well. And with fresh health came fresh 
impulse to music. 

Three years thus passed, his general education not being 
neglected. The village priest taught him reading, writing 
and arithmetic; but not to speak Magyar—that alien Asi- . 
atic tongue. But he must have come later to know the 
meaning of those fascinating népdal, or popular songs, the 
odd, abrupt rhythms of which he so effectively wrought 
into his Hungarian Rhapsodies. 

A report of his remarkable ability reached a blind pian- 
ist, Baron von Braun, who was about to give a concert at 
Odenburg and wanted an additional attraction. He per- 
suaded Adam Liszt to let Franz play. When the time 
came, his teeth were chattering with fever; but his in- 
domitable will carried him through the ordeal. He was 
so successful that a concert on his own account was 
projected. This also succeeded. 

Then his father took him to Eisenstadt, and had him 
at the castle before Prince Esterhazy who had a palace in 
the Blumenthal suburb, and put it at Liszt’s disposal, 
besides giving the boy a magnificently-embroidered Hun- 
garian costume. Encouraged by the praises showered on 
him, he arranged for a concert at Presburg. Many great 
Hungarian magnates lived in that vicinity. 

The concert decided his future. 

Such enthusiasm as only the warm-blooded Magyars 
could feel was evoked by his playing. The ladies smoth- 
ered him with caresses. The men, learning that his father 
had no money, raised a subscription, six of the magnates 
pledging an annual sum of six hundred Austrian gulden 
—less than three hundred dollars—for six years for his 
musical education. This certainty, small though it was, 
induced Adam Liszt, against the counsels of his prudent 
wife, to cut loose from the Esterhazy sheep. His first 
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choice of a master for his son was Hummel; but the avari- 
cious artist, who had become Kapellmeister at Weimar, de- 
manded a louis-d’or for each lesson. 

At Vienna, Karl Czerny, seeing the boy’s talent, gave 
him lessons during a year and a half, saying, ‘‘I wish no 
pay from the little Zizi.’’ The boy rebelled at the dry 
technicalities upon which Czerny insisted. Could he not 
read and perform anything at sight? But his teacher 
knew the necessity of a solid foundation, and his father 
- wisely upheld him in it, suggesting a slightly more elastic 
method of reaching the result. 

Salieri was old, and weary of teaching; but he, too, 
eculd not resist the pleasure of instructing the marvelous 
boy. 

Ere long he was making a sensation in the musical circles 
of Vienna; that is to say, in the circle of the highest aris- 
tocracy. At last his father felt justified in bringing him 
out in concert. This took place on the first of December, 
1822. The eritics praised ‘‘the feeling, expression, shad- 
ing,’’ ability to read at sight, and genius for ‘‘free fan- 
tasy,’? shown by the ‘‘musical wonder-child,’’ ‘‘the little 
Hercules,’’ as they called him. 

In April following he gave another coneert, at which 
Beethoven was present. Liszt saw his leonine head and 
felt his fiery eyes on him; but it only inspired him to 
excel. When he was done, the great master came up on 
the platform and kissed him. 

Among Beethoven’s works is a composition containing 
thirty-three variations on a waltz by Diabelli. It was pub- 
lished with variations by fifty Viennese composers. Liszt also 
contributed, and his number is said to hold its own with 
the rest. That is not saying much, however; and the fact 
is chiefly interesting from the connection which it makes 
between Liszt and Beethoven. Czerny, indeed, had no hesi- 
tation in comparing the boy to Beethoven as he was in his 
boyhood; or to Mozart, prototype of all musical prodigies. 

Adam Liszt’s purpose was to take his son to Paris, and 
to place him in the famous Conservatoire, under the surly 
but magnificent Cherubini. The family set forth, stopping 


? 
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at all the principal cities? on the way, and everywhere 
finding a welcome for ‘‘the new Mozart,’’ and praise un- 
limited for those qualities which the greatest virtuosos 
exhibit. 

Prince Metternich had given Liszt a letter of recom- 
mendation to Cherubini; but neither this nor tears and 
supplications sufficed to move the crabbed old man from 
his contention that no foreigner should enter the Conserva- 
toire. Yet he himself was a foreigner. Liszt, in his vivid 
description of the fateful interview, says the decision was 
a thunderbolt, and years afterward the wound still bled. 

But not all was lost. Paer consented to teach the boy. 
Letters of introduction from their Austrian and Hun- 
garian friends opened the doors to the most exclusive resi- 
dences of Paris. 

‘*The little Litz,’’ as the French called him, became the 
idol of the salons. Yet he was still as fresh and unspoiled 
as when he played in the fields of Raiding. When the 
Duke of Orléans, enthralled by his genius, offered him 
anything that his heart might desire, Liszt asked simply 
for a little toy that happened to strike his eye. 

His first publie concert in Paris took place in the Italian 
Opera-house on the eighth of March, 1824. He was assisted 
by the orchestra of the Opéra; and more complimentary 
to his genius than the plaudits of the audience was the 
fact that the n:usicians were so carried away by his play- 
ing of a solo passage in the Hummel Concerto (which he 
played by heart), that they forgot to come in at the proper 
place. A wag said: 

‘‘Orpheus touched the beasts of the field and moved 
stones, but the little Litz so affected the orchestra that 
they became dumb!’’ 


2Tn the hall of the Seven Electors at Budapest, on May Day, 1823, 
he played variations by Moscheles, and, as usual, improvised. In his 
appeal to the ‘‘High gracious nobility, the military, and the honor- 
able public,’’ he said: 

‘“‘T am a Hungarian, and know no greater good fortune than to 
be able to dedicate the first fruits of my education and culture to 
my dear fatherland, as the first offering of my inmost attachment 
and gratitude before my departure for France and England.’’ 
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The French press was unanimous in its praise of the 
boy’s perfection. They called him the eighth wonder of 
the world. 

Even at this day Liszt’s characteristic generosity and 
unselfishness were manifested. He was always giving, 
even at personal inconvenience. 

One day, as he was passing along the street, a crossing- 
sweeper begged a sou. Liszt had nothing smaller than a 
five-frane piece. 

“Can you change it?”’ 

OOINTG 7 

‘“‘Then go and get it changed, quick.”’ 

Liszt took the boy’s broom and stood there waiting, at 
first perfectly unconscious of the absurdity of the situa- 
tion. The passers-by, some of whom recognized him, 
stared at him and laughed, but he did not care. He took 
good care of the broom until the boy returned with his 
change. 

It must not be supposed that the sunny sky of this 
Parisian success was absolutely free from clouds. Liszt’s 
genius awakened jealousy. Calumnious reports were cir- 
culated about him; even threatening letters were written. 
So, with a feeling of relief, Adam Liszt seized a favorable 
opportunity to go to London. 

He also made a strange and almost inexplicable change 
in his plans. He sent his wife back to Austria and never 
saw her again. The boy’s heart was almost broken by 
the separation, but his father was inexorable. 

His first publie concert in London took place on the 
twenty-first of June, 1824, and to describe Liszt’s con- 
certs, we need only use one formula, and as that will 
suffice for his whole career, we may spare ourselves its 
monotonous repetition. 

London is naturally colder and more formal than Paris, 
but the marvelous boy won all hearts. It is said that one 
evening he played at a soirée, following a distinguished 
pianist, whose performance fell flat. Some of the ladies 
present tried to explain the greater success of Liszt by mak- 
ing invidious comparisons between the pieces. 
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Liszt had played the same composition! 

Yes, the boy had the philosopher’s stone of genius. He 
was able to transmute everything that he touched into 
gold. One of his admirers said that often after he had 
played a piece of little intrinsic worth with such fire and 
brilliance that it seemed great, the notes remaining on the 
rack were like a heap of dead ashes. 

While Liszt was in England he finished the composi- 
tion of an opera entitled Don Sancho, or the Castle of 
Love, which, on his return to France, was given at the 
Opéra on the twenty-fifth of October, 1825. 

It was received with great applause but was shelved 
after three performances. The work itself perished when 
the Library of the Royal Opéra was burned, nearly fifty 
years later. Indeed, most of Listz’s youthful compositions 
disappeared. Only two were ever printed—an allegro and 
some studies. Nothing is known of a ‘*‘Grand Overture”’ 
for orchestra which he contributed to a concert in Man- 
chester that same year; or a sonata of his own, which as a 
joke he palmed off as one of Beethoven’s, thus deceiving 
the elect. The elect, alas, are ever being deceived! 

After several more journeys Liszt returned to Paris and 
underwent a thorough course of counterpoint under 
Reicha, who was delighted at the ease with which he 
mastered its intricacies: six months sufficed for him to 
open and explore this realm of mysteries. Then followed 
a new season of journeying with his father, and for the 
third time he went to London. Only in London did he 
fail of fullest appreciation. 

But a crisis had come to him. As he grew into young 
manhood, a morbid dislike for the world grew upon him, 
and a yearning for the life of the Church. 

He begged his father to let him become a priest and 
renounce the world. 

But his father, who had endured so many trials for 
his sake, sternly set his face against it. ‘‘Thy calling is 
music,’’? he said. ‘‘Love God, be good and true, and so 
much the higher things wilt thou attain in thy art,’’ 

In 1860 Liszt wrote: 
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With tears and humble supplication I begged to be allowed 
to enter the Seminary at Paris; there it was my hope to live the 
life of the saints, and perhaps even to die the death of the 
martyrs. 


And he adds that though, alas, it was not at that time 
to be, yet in spite of all his errors and entanglements, for 
which he felt the deepest contrition, the divine Light of 
the Cross was not withdrawn from him. 

The truth of the matter is that Liszt was a man of 
emotions. No one spoke to the emotions as he did. His 
whole career was emotional; all his disciples were emo- 
tional. Many of his compositions, in which the intellectual 
musician hears nothing but incoherent ravings, are written 
in a language which the intellect fails to understand. 
It is, therefore, not an uncommon phenomenon to see 
pianists outgrowing their Liszt enthusiasms and looking 
back upon their ‘‘Lisztomania’’ as only a phase of de- 
velopment, of which they are not ashamed, but rather 
proud. In hearing and criticising the works of Liszt this 
must not be forgotten. 

Amid this contest of will, when discords had arisen 
between father and son, the former was taken ill, and 
died in August, 1827, at Boulogne-sur-mer. 

After he recovered from what to his sensitive nature 
was a terrible shock, he wrote his mother to join him; he 
sold his piano in order to pay certain small debts, and then 
hastened back to Paris, where he and his mother took a 
modest dwelling, the maintenance of their establishment 
falling on his shoulders. He was soon able to settle on 
her a snug fortune of one hundred thousand franes which 
she enjoyed as long as she lived. 

Among his pupils was the beautiful Caroline, Comtesse 
de Saint-Crieq, daughter of the Minister of the Interior. 

Liszt fell in love with her. She was not slow to recip- 
rocate his affection. Her mother, who saw the pretty ro- 
mance unfolding like the petals of a flower, and was wise 
enough and true enough to approve, died, and the Comte 


de Saint-Cricq compelled his daughter to marry the man 
of his choice. 
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The bitter disappointment of this first love crushed, 
once more turned Liszt to the mysticism of the Church. 


“A maiden,” he wrote ten years later, “ a maiden chaste and 
pure as the alabaster of holy vessels was the sacrifice which I 
tearfully offered to the God of the Christians. Renunciation of 
all things earthly was the leaven, the only word of that day.” 


He avoided all society, gave himself up to religious 
reading and meditation, and would have taken orders had 
not his mother persuaded his confessor to discountenance 
it. The strain on his nervous system, of this exalted state 
combined with the unhealthy life he had been leading— 
sometimes going a whole day without food, and staying 
faintness by wine—late hours, and all sorts of irregulari- 
ties, at last brought on him a severe illness. For a second 
time the report of his death was circulated. Paris papers 
printed obituaries of him, and his pictures, with the dates 
of his too brief life, were displayed in the shop windows! 

About this time a young Russian enthusiast from Riga, 
named Wilhelm von Lenz, came to Paris intending to take 
piano-lessons of Kalkbrenner, then popular, but now for- 
gotten. He went to call on Listz. 

‘‘Yes, he is at home,’’ said his mother, ‘‘a very unusual 
thing; my Franz is almost always at church, and will 
have scarcely anything more to do with musiec.’’ 

The visitor found him smoking a Turkish pipe as he lay 
on a sofa surrounded by three pianos—‘‘a thin, pale-look- 
ing young man, with infinitely attractive features.’’ 

He compared his smile to the flashing of a dagger in 
the sun. Lenz claimed to have won Liszt’s good graces 
by introducing to him the pianoforte works of Weber, 
who at that time was all the rage in Riga. He claimed 
also to have been Liszt’s first pupil, and in his little book 
on ‘‘the great pianoforte virtuosos of our day,’’ called 
him ‘‘the past, the present, and the future of the piano.”’ 

The July Revolution of 1830 woke Liszt from his leth- 
argy. ‘‘The cannon cured him,’’ his mother said. She 
had difficulty to keep him from rushing out and fighting 
at the barricades for the cause of humanity and popular 
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freedom. He planned a ‘‘Revolutionary Symphony,’’ 
after the model of Beethoven’s ‘‘Battle of Vittoria,’’ but 
it was not completed. Even the sketch of it is lost, but 
one or two of the motives are employed in other composi- 
tions. 

With returning health and energy came a new zeal for 
knowledge. His general education had been neglected. 
He now made it good. And what a throng of brilliant 
young minds formed the circle of artists, poets, philoso- 
pkers, historians, novelists, composers, during that Ro- 
mantic awakening! 

The phases of Liszt’s development are interesting. First 
he read Chateaubriand, and began to doubt. Then he was 
stirred by the teachings of Saint-Simon and his followers, 
but he never joined the mystic society which hoped to 
revolutionize the world. They helped to stimulate his 
genius, but the extremes to which the members of the sect 
were carried revolted him. Yet he would have been their 
ideal of an artist, standing as a priestly mediator between 
God and the world. 

Still further stimulus came to him from _ hearing 
Paganini, who, while ‘‘at the zenith of his European celeb- 
rity,’? came to Paris in March, 1831. The demonic in- 
spiration of his playing kindled Liszt to emulation. 

He had neglected music. He again took up his practice, 
and worked fiercely at it, sometimes exercising his fingers 
six hours a day. When again he emerged from his hiding, 
he had become the Paganini of the pianoforte—the King 
of Virtuosos. 

Hitherto Beethoven had been Liszt’s idol. He had been 
the first to play Beethoven’s concertos in public, when the 
Parisian public found such music altogether too abstract 
and difficult. He was now to make the acquaintance of 
Berlioz and Chopin, both of whom had a powerful influ- 
ence on him—an influence equally retroactive, in spite of 
the unlikeness of their characters and natures. 

Berlioz, in his battle for a wider scope for the sym- 
phony, enlisted Liszt’s sympathy and aid. A noble and 
unbroken friendship united them, Liszt transcribed for 
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the piano several of the movements of Berlioz’s Symphonie 
Fantastique, and they were among the earliest of his pub- 
lished works. 

Between Chopin and Liszt there was at first warm 
friendship; but ‘‘We are friends—we have been com- 
rades,’’ said Chopin, early in the forties. The cause of 
the breach in their friendship is very strange and inter- 
esting, but it hes in a chapter in Liszt’s life over which 
we must draw a veil. 

After Chopin was dead, Liszt wrote? a prose rhapsody 
on his genius and career, which is a classic, even if its 
biographical accuracy is far from being ideal. To read 
it is to penetrate into the mysteries of genius. 

The turmoil of new ideas which found vent, especially in 
Paris, in the second quarter of the last century, bore away 
many great minds, as a freshet in the spring overflows 
high banks and sweeps off bridges, houses, and barns. 
Into the wells of calm faith flowed turbid doubts; over 
the walls of discretion dashed fierce passions; across the 
green fields of conventionality ran riotous, extravagant 
theories. Never was such intellectual ferment known. 

What wonder that a man like Liszt, all emotion, re- 
sponded to the spirit of the times? 

From absolute skepticism he was indeed saved by the 
influence of the celebrated Abbé Lamennais, whose liberal 
and democratic ideas came into conflict with those of a 
conservative Church, but whose religious and cosmopolitan 
philosophy of the universe was highly stimulating. 

Liszt visited him at his country-seat in Bretagne, and 
under the inspiration of his teachings composed his beau- 
tiful Pensées des Morts; he called him his ‘‘ paternal friend 
and instructor.’’ For him Art was the divine medium 
between God and the world. ‘‘Art is for men what the 
creative power is for God.’’ The Beautiful must be the 
immutable object of Art, which, like knowledge, must be 
forever progressing toward loftier heights. There is one 
law for the True, the Good, and the Beautiful. They unite 
in the divine unity. 

3 Weimar, 1849. 
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Such a theory is in the highest degree ideal. The dan- 
ger lies lest, under the plausible name of the Beautiful, 
one may follow a phantom light, a will-o’-the-wisp, which 
may lead one into the miasmatie swamps of Immorality. 

Love is beautiful. But because it is beautiful, there 
oftentimes come crises when ‘‘Love himself takes part 
against himself’’ to warn men off: 


And Duty loved of Love 
O this world’s curse—beloved but hated,— 


comes like Death betwixt two souls. 

Liszt yielded to that Love that conflicted with Duty. 
His partisans, and oddly enough the women above all, 
have defended him in the irregularities which mar his life, 
affecting to judge him as if he were a king whose ‘‘divine 
right’’ placed him above morality. 

Judged by the healthy common standards, he, like 
Berlioz, for many years lived a life of immorality. The 
world treated him leniently, and the husband of the 
countess who bore him children declared that he acted 
like a gentleman in the difficult position in which he was 
placed by her guilty infatuation; still, we have no right 
to mince matters or defend genius for its aberrations. 

In other respects his character shines bright as the sun. 
Generous to a degree unexampled in the history of art, 
self-sacrificing, heroic, his career simply bristles with beau- 
tiful, unselfish acts which it would take a volume ade- 
quately to describe. 

When Liszt, after long silence, again appeared in pub- 
lic, it was found that a new era of piano-playing had come. 
No one could resist the magie of it. It was said: 


His soul is in his fingers, his soul is in his eyes: 
This perfect artist seems inspired directly from the skies.* 


Hosts of clever people have left descriptions in prose 
and verse of Liszt’s playing. Nothing like it was ever 


4 Son Ame est dans ses doigts, son Ame est dans ses yeux: 
Cet artiste parfait semble inspiré des cieux. 
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known. The classic Cramer and others devoted to tradi- 
tions might vainly try to sneer, or shoot impudent epi- 
grams.° Wherever Liszt appeared, the people flocked to 
hear him. 

It would take too long to describe all his journeys or 
mention all his concerts, even those that were given for 
philanthropic purposes. Much that is interesting may 
be found in his ‘‘ Letters from a Bachelor in Musiec,’’ which 
began in 1835, and tell of his doings in Switzerland and 
Italy. Adolf Pictet has devoted a whole book to a moun- 
tain tour taken by Liszt, the Comtesse d’Agoult, known as 
*‘Daniel Stern,’’ ‘‘George Sand,’’ and others, making a 
jolly, unconventional, sun-browned party, calling them- 
selves ‘‘the Piffoéls Family,’’ emitting witticisms as an 
electrical machine emits sparks. At one of the hotels Liszt 
inscribed himself as a ‘‘musicien-philosophe, born on Par- 
nassus on his way from Doubt to the Truth.’’ George 
Sand also described their experiences in her ‘‘ Travelers’ 
Letters.’? The memory of these Swiss days Liszt preserved 
in his ‘‘Years of Swiss Pilgrimage.’’ 

While he was residing in Geneva, he heard that Sigis- 
mund Thalberg had gone to Paris and been hailed as ‘‘an 
epoch-making pianist.’’ Liszt determined to meet his 
rival; but when he reached Paris, Thalberg had returned 
to Vienna. Liszt, however, gave two concerts, and Berlioz 
wrote a trenchant article in the Gazette Musicale, praising 
him to the skies, at the expense of the German, and pre- 
dicting that ‘‘all things were to be expected from him as 
a composer.’’ His article ended with the words: ‘‘He is 
the pianist of the future; to him be the honor.”’ A new 
musical war broke out as in the time of Gluck. But where 
is Thalberg now, and who plays his trivialities? 

The next year, in December (1836), Berlioz gave a great 
concert, and Liszt came once more from Switzerland to 
take part in it. Thalberg was present, and all his ad- 
herents. When the young man with his ‘‘ivory profile’’ 
appeared on the stage, he was received in silence. All 


5 Cramer shook his head and said: ‘‘De mon temps on jouait fort 
bien; aujourd’hui on joue bien fort.’’ 
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the greater was his triumph, because it was wrung from 
a hostile public. Heine that winter when he was giving 
many concerts in Paris, wrote his famous description of 
his improvisation which he declared made him see what 
other people only heard. 

But the war with Thalberg was not ended. Liszt wrote 
a critical review of two of the German pianist’s composi- 
tions, and handled them without gloves. 

Of course it was ascribed to motives of jealousy. 

Shortly after, Thalberg himself appeared on the scene, 
and abundant opportunity was given to hear and compare 
the two virtuosos. 

Then Fétis, Berlioz’s bitter enemy, replied, and at the 
end of his article, while acknowledging Liszt’s prodigious 
talent and incomparable ability in conquering difficulties, 
declared that no new musical thought informed the marvel 
ot his playing to give it a creative and original character: 


Thou art the offshoot of a school that is drawing to an end and 
has no further mission, but thou art not the man of a new school. 
Thalberg is the man. That is the whole difference between you. 


A lady who heard the two pianists at a concert given 
by the Princess Belgiojoso, expressed the difference more 
wittily: ‘‘Thalberg,’’ said she, ‘‘is the first pianist in the 
world.’’ ' 

“And Liszt?’’ 

“‘Liszt! Liszt is the only one!’’ 

After a three-months’ visit at Nohant, George Sand’s 
country-place—which he describes in a poetico-pastoral 
letter to Pictet—Liszt started once more on his travels. 
It was about the end of July, 1837, and he set his face 
toward Italy. He spent some time at the beautiful Villa 
Malzi, on the dreamy shores of Lake Como, where his 
reading of the ‘‘Divine Comedy’’ inspired his strange, 
poetic Dante Fantaisie, and, where was born on Christmas 
day, 1837, his daughter Cosima, who afterwards became 
the wife successively of Hans von Biilow and Richard 
Wagener. 

At Milan he gave several concerts when he played his 
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own compositions mainly, and, by his improvisations, 
awoke the Italians to unprecedented enthusiasm. Hitherto 
they had cared little for piano-music. Liszt himself com- 
mented on the fact that since John Field had played in 
Italy, ‘‘no Hummel, no Moscheles, no Kalkbrenner, no 
Chopin, had appeared on that side of the Alps.’’ 

Liszt enjoyed the memorials of the past, and the sculp- 
ture and painting inspired him as Nature had done in 
Switzerland. 

He met Rossini at Milan. Between the two sprang up 
a warm friendship which was not cooled by Rossini’s say- 
ing frankly: ‘‘You have the making of a great composer, 
a great writer, a great philosopher—and yet you are doing 
nothing.’’ 

In Rome, where he went the next year, he gave a con- 
cert at the Palazzo Poli, then occupied by Prince Galitsin, 
Governor-general of Moscow. His audience consisted 
wholly of titled personages; and for the first time he had 
no one to assist him—an innovation never before at- 
tempted. Here also he composed his first song.® 

To Liszt, Rome was the consummation of all Italy. 
Nature, the arts, religion, here found their richest mani- 
festations; and when in 1839 he left Italy he was able to 
write that he was a different man, older, more mature, 
more perfect as an artist; for, said he, ‘‘I have been work- 
ing enormously.’’ 

The period of his development was complete. He had 
now to choose his career. And after much deliberation he 
decided against his inclinations, and became a virtuoso 
rather than a Kapellmeister. 

At the same time he found it necessary to separate from 
the Comtesse d’Agoult, the mother of his three children. 

No wonder that it was said of him that ‘‘his nature 
consisted of uneven proportions of demon and angel.’’ 
And as long as he lived, silly women, dazzled by his 
genius and his personality, flew into the blaze of his at- 
traction as moths singe their wings in the flame of a torch. 


6 The exquisite Angtolin dal biondo crin—‘‘ Angel fair with golden 
hair.’’ 
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One time he was discovered in his house at Budapest, 
seated on a platform surrounded by pianos, and in full 
view of six or eight ladies trying to portray his clear-cut 
features and long gray hair. He was sound asleep, wearied 
with homage. 

“‘You have found me,”’ said he with the ready wit that 
never failed him, ‘‘in the attitude of St. Sebastian; but 
the arrows this time are paint-brushes.”’ 

At St. Petersburg ladies of the high nobility met him 
on the steps of his hotel, and crowned him with flowers. 
Four celebrated beauties of the court of the King of 
Prussia had their portraits painted representing them as 
Caryatides supporting his bust. Ladies begged and 
preserved as inestimable treasures the stumps of his 
cigars. 

Would it have been strange had such unbounded wor- 
ship turned the head of the ‘‘dear sublime,’’ as Berlioz 
ealled him? 

Between 1839 and 1847 Liszt gave concerts in all the 
countries of Europe. The blazing comet of his birth-night 
seemed to have become flesh and started wandering through 
the world. 

Princely, Zeus-like in his generosity, he everywhere 
poured the golden rain that his wonder-working hands 
compelled, into the coffers of deserving charities. At an 
expense of fifty thousand marks from his own means, he 
caused the monument at Bonn, to Beethoven, to be finished 
and erected. This was but one of his manifold services 
to art. 

The last concert which Liszt ever gave for his own bene- 
fit was in 1847. From that time forth he labored exclu- 
sively for others. 

Early in the forties he engaged to direct a number of 
concerts at Weimar each year. Here, in 1849, he settled 
as conductor of the Court Theater, and began an inter- 
esting battle in behalf of unrecognized composers. His 
theory was, that all truth and genuine merit must conquer 
in the end, though the powers of misrepresentation and 
intrigue may delay them. His ideal was lofty: he could 
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say, in this respect, that his life’s highest aim was to 
uphold it.” 

Dingelstedt, whom Liszt caused to be appointed gen- 
eral-intendant at Weimar, intrigued against him, and was 
successful in having the theater exploited at the expense 
of the lyric drama. The ‘‘Orpheus of Weimar,’’ as Victor 
Hugo called him, resigned his official position, and retired 
to semi-private life, drawing closer and closer to the 
Church, spending a large part of each year at Rome in 
constant intercourse with Pope Pius IX., who called him 
“‘my Palestrina,’’ and with the great dignitaries, especially 
Cardinal Hohenlohe, at whose beautiful Villa d’Este he 
always found ‘‘peace, sweet hospitality, mild air, splendid 
landscape, delightful walks, good food, good wine, books, 
musicalien, pianos to be used ad libitum, and a delightful 
temperature.’’ 

In Rome itself he lived either at the Dominican Mon- 
astery at Monte Mario, or at San Francisca Romana, near 
the Forum. He took charge of the musical performances 
which the art-loving Pope and Cardinals arranged. 

In 1858, at Budapest, he had become a ‘“‘tertiary,’’ or 
member of the third order of Franciscans: Francis of 
Assisi was his patron saint. Even before this he wrote to 
Richard Wagner: 


Come back to the Faith: it gives such happiness; it is the 
only, the true, the eternal. However bitterly you may scorn this 
feeling, I can not help recognizing in it the way of salvation. 
I can not help yearning for it, and choosing it. 


Cardinal Hohenlohe, in 1865, invested him with the 
honorary title of abbé. In 1879 he submitted to the ton- 
sure, and took upon himself the vows of the four minor 
orders. He was appointed honorary canon; but these 
Chureh-dignities did not make him a priest. He could 
not officiate at Mass, and he was at liberty at any time 
to marry had he chosen so to do. 


7**T had dreamed of a new Art-period for Weimar,’’ he wrote in 
1860, ‘‘like that of Karl August, in which Wagner and I should have 
been the leaders, as formerly Goethe and Schiller were; but unfavor- 
able circumstances brought these dreams to naught.’’ 
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In the last weeks of his life he scouted the idea that 
his consecration as abbé was due to external circumstances ; 
he claimed wholly that it satisfied the requirements of his 
heart; the circle of his life completed itself in the yearn- 
ings for the rest which he could find only in the bosom of 
Mother Church. 

But Liszt’s life was not confined to Rome or the Church. 
It was what he called a three-branched life—vie trifur- 
quée. Weimar was still a favorite resort, his residence 
being either on the Altenburg at the palace of the Russian 
Princess, Carolyne Sayn-Wittgenstein, whose devoted 
friendship to him has become historical, or (after 1869), 
at the beautiful Hofgartnerei on the Ilm, which was redo- 
lent with memories of Goethe. 

In 1870 the authorities of Hungary made him pteaiiens 
of an academy of music which did not as yet exist, and 
eave him a salary of four thousand gulden. Accordingly, 
each year saw him at Budapest. 

The adoration of the Hungarians for their famous 
countryman amounted to frenzy. 

At both Weimar and Budapest he was surrounded py 
pupils, but refused all pecuniary compensation. A pupil 
was obliged to display distinguished talent to be admitted 
to his instruction. The published list of his pupils gives 
the names of two hundred and twenty-seven men and one 
hundred and eighty-three women—the list is not complete; 
many of them have won a wide fame. His influence on the 
musical life of the present generation is inestimable; nor 
can we tell what Wagner would have done without his 
superb generosity, his wise tact, and his infinite patience. 

Liszt was founder of the Weimar Sangerfest, and was 
first conductor and president of the festivals of the Uni- 
versal German Musical Union. 

On the twenty-second of May, 1884, the Union celebrated 
at Weimar its twenty-third anniversary. The next day, 
at the Ducal Theater, the Muse of Poetry and Music and 
the Nymph of the Ilm came upon the stage, and spoke 
a Prologue written by Professor Adolf Stern, and then 
crowned Liszt’s bust, while the Tone-poet himself, ‘‘ with 
his Jupiter head,’’ so wonted to clouds of incense, smiled 
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benignly. This ceremony was followed by a performance 
of Liszt’s. beautiful Legend of St. Elizabeth. 

The last time that Liszt ever directed publicly was at 
Jena, at the Singakademie, on the twenty-sixth of June, 
1884. His last year was full of enjoyments. He made 
a triumphal journey through Europe. At a concert in 
Rome on the sixteenth of January, almost the fiftieth an- 
niversary of his first appearance there, nothing but his 
works was performed. At the Palazzo Bacea, before a 
brilliant assemblage, he played for the last time in Rome. 
He chose his Thirteenth Rhapsody, and extended it to 
nearly double its length by a marvellous improvisation. 

On the twenty-first of March he was in Paris, almost 
coinciding with the sixty-second anniversary of his first 
appearance there. Here his Graner Fest-Messe, which he 
wrote Wagner ‘‘was rather prayed than composed,’’ was 
given, and brought receipts of forty-two thousand francs. 

He went to England also, after an absence of forty-six 
years; and if there had been any remembrance of former 
coolness, it must have been entirely swallowed up in the 
fire of enthusiasm which blazed around him. Even the 
London cabbies, who had never heard him touch a piano, 
were so stirred by his personal magnetism, that they 
cheered him on the street. 

He had the same experience in St. Petersburg. In May 
he was back to Weimar. On the seventeenth of May he 
was welcomed home with a serenade by the Liszt Union. 
On the thirtieth he played for the last time there. One 
piece was a study which he had not performed since he 
was a boy. Indeed, as he expressed it, he had, ‘‘a terrible 
memory.’’ On one occasion Count Giza Zichy, a young 
Hungarian pianist, who, having but one arm, played as 
well as most men who have two, had composed a Hungarian 
fantasy. He played it over to Liszt. In the evening Liszt, 
having caught it in his memory, played it before a nu- 
merous audience. He was equally talented in reading the 
most labyrinthine scores at sight. 

Early in June he went to Halle to consult with an ocu- 
list in regard to his eyes, which seemed to be failing him. 
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An operation was suggested, but not performed. His 
wonderfully elastic health began to show signs of yielding. 
He once apologized to friends for keeping his seat, saying, 
“They are putting on my boots for the long journey.’’ 
Still he was up every day at five o’clock in the morning. 

The twenty-fifth anniversary of the Musical Union ecele- 
brated his seventy-fifth year by giving two Liszt concerts at 
Sondershausen. At the second his Christus was performed. 

On the seventh he returned to Weimar in a palace-car 
crowned with flowers. He was in the best of spirits, and 
played his favorite game of whist all the way. On the 
twenty-fifth he went to Jena, and heard a beautiful per- 
formance of Mendelssohn’s St. Paul. The next day he 
gave his last official ‘‘lesson’’ in the Hofgartnerei. It in- 
eluded Schumann’s Novelette in D-major, a little gem 
dedicated to Liszt himself. On the first of July he left 
Weimar. He never saw the town again. 

At Bayreuth he was present at the wedding of his grand- 
daughter, Danela von Biilow, to Dr. Thode, the author of 
a beautiful work on his favorite St. Francis d’ Assisi. 

On Sunday, July fourth, he went to Luxemburg to visit 
the famous Hungarian painter Munkaesy at Schloss Col- 
pach. He had a slight cold, and there increased it. But 
he yielded to the request of friends, and played. It was 
for the last time. 

On his return to Bayreuth he was suffering from a bad 
cough. On the twenty-first he took to his bed, but in spite 
of all protests insisted on visiting the Wagners. On the 
twenty-third he attended the first Parsifal performance, 
and was the observed of all observers. On the following 
Saturday he played his last game of whist. Though warned 
by the doctors, he insisted on attending the performance of 
Tristan. The exposure was fatal. The whole town was filled 
with grief to know of Liszt’s serious illness. He died on 
Saturday, the thirty-first of July, 1886. A strange coin- 
cidence: as August Gdllerich pointed out, Wagner had 
written to him thirty years before: 


Remember the thirty-first of July: adieu, Mein Franziskus! 
Thou indefatigable, farewell! Thou dear, good fortune that hast 
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vanished. If only thou knewest what divine memories thou hast 
left behind thee! 


He was buried on the following Tuesday. At ten o’clock 
in the morning the funeral cortége started from Wahn- 
fried. It was led by a flower-wagon buried in wreaths and 
bouquets, two or more of which were sent by friends in 
America. Immediately behind the hearse rode the family 
and then there were on foot hundreds of artists, musicians 
and other friends. 

It was a beautiful day, the sun was shining brightly, 
but every gas-lamp in the little town was burning all 
shaded with black lace or crépe. The road to the grave- 
yard was a solid mass of people, all standing uncovered. 
The ritual was intoned at the grave; a few eulogies were 
spoken and the torch-bearers each threw three spadesful 
of earth on the coffin, 

‘‘Such expressions of grief from men,’’ wrote an eye- 
witness, ‘‘I never saw or heard before. At one moment 
there must have been a hundred erying most bitterly. Al- 
together the scene was tremendous.”’ 

The inhabitants of Bayreuth erected in his memory a 
splendid chapel-form mausoleum, designed by Siegfried 
Wagner. Karl Alexander, Duke of Weimar, founded a 
Liszt Stiftung. Maria Hohenlohe-Schillingsfiirst, sister of 
the Cardinal, who so loved Liszt, endowed it with seventy 
thousand marks for the aid of talented pianists and com- 
posers. It was dedicated on the twenty-second of October, 
1887. 

The residence in the Hofgartnerei is now a museum, 
kept forever as Liszt left it. Here is the piano where he 
composed, with his writing-table, and the tokens of honor 
which were heaped upon him—countless stars, sixty-three 
medals and orders, golden laurel wreaths, batons, snuff- 
boxes, pipes, the sword presented by the Hungarians in 
honor of his re-instatement into the nobility, diplomas giv- 
ing him the freedom of many cities, and a complete col- 
lection of his published works. Many of his manuscripts 
are still in the hands of friends. Pilgrims to this inter- 
esting Mecca of Art never fail to be amazed at the sim- 
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plicity which surrounded this knight of artistic chivalry. 
He lived as he died, oblivious of mercenary considerations, 
simple, whole-souled, ascetic. 


The question as to Liszt’s genius as a composer has been 
much discussed. His enthusiastic acolytes have been known 
to predict that after Schumann and Brahms were forgot- 
ten, Liszt would still live. His opponents—and they are 
not few or to be despised—while acknowledging his genius 
as an interpreter and transcriber of other people’s ideas, 
declare that his music is like sounding brass, great noise 
covering the lack of great ideas. 

Certainly no one ever equaled him in the beauty of 
his translations of opera or song to the keyboard of the 
piano, Schubert’s lovely melodies live anew in his fasci- 
nating arrangements of them, a round hundred in all. 
And those wonderful Magyar songs which he wove into 
his nineteen Hungarian Rhapsodies for both orchestra and 
piano, introduced a nation to the knowledge of the world. 
One hundred and thirty of his compositions derive their 
inspiration from the Magyar land. 

Liszt was a voluminous composer. More than twelve 
hundred compositions flowed from his pen. Of these, six 
hundred and forty-nine were original, though that number 
includes two hundred and sixty-four re-arranged for other 
instruments. 

He was himself modest in regard to his own work. 
He declared that he had not intention of being an inno- 
vator and iconoclast. 

‘‘T have written,’’ said he, ‘‘as my heart dictated. 
Whether my things will prove to have permanent value, 
I do not presume to predict; but they have been honor- 
ably intentioned.”’ 

His seventy songs with piano accompaniment, though 
Liszt himself called them abstruse and hard to criticise, 
are worthy of immortality. 

Indeed, Liszt’s career as a composer seems to suggest 
the thought that as the combinations of the notes in our 
seale are necessarily limited, and the more obvious and 
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spontaneous melodies and chords have been long ago ex- 
hausted during three hundred years of musical activity 
with thousands of composers drawing from the fountain, 
the ‘‘Tone-poet’’? of the future will be driven to avail 
himself of the treasures of the past, frankly confessing 
the source. Perhaps, however, the human ear will educate 
itself to find beauties in quarter-tones and eighth-tones, 
and thus inaugurate a new era of tone-colors and tone- 
pictures. Of late years Liszt has been more and more 
highly regarded as a composer of brillianecy, power and 
originality and the criticism that under the sumptuous 
harmonies was hidden a penury of ideas is not so fre- 
quently expressed as it once was. 


RICHARD WAGNER 
(1813-1883) 


In the year 1887 six hundred and forty-one perform- 
ances of Wagner’s operas were given in forty-four towns 
of Germany. In 1890 the number had swelled to nine 
hundred and sixty-seven. The Wagner Society founded 
in 1883 had, five years later, two hundred and forty-four 
branches, and six thousand members; in 1890 it had three 
hundred branches, and eight thousand members. 

‘Only a comet and no fixed star is Richard Wagner,’’ 
wrote Flodoard Geyer a few years ago. But how is ‘‘the 
ereat train’’ grown, which even then made the metaphor 
more brilliant in the eyes of the critic: 

‘*Charlatan.”’ 

‘*Fanatie of unmelodiousness.’’ 

‘“‘The Heliogabalus of Harmony.”’ 

‘‘The Marat of Music.’’ 

‘‘The murderer of melody.’’ 

‘‘The Musical Miinchausen.”’ 

‘“‘The Vandal of Art.’’ 

Such were some of the opprobrious epithets which hot- 
tempered opponents applied to Richard Wagner, while 
they bent and twisted the malleable German tongue to 
evolve absurd and ridiculous names for his music: 

“* An indistinguishable lyrico-epico-dramatie gelatine.’’ 

‘A moral delirium tremens (Katzenjammer).’’ 

‘‘Hpidemiec Wagneropsy.”’ 

‘“Transcendental nebulosity.’’ 

‘‘Cireus comedy.’’ 

‘“Wild chaos of tones.’’ 

‘*A caricature of musie.’’ 

‘“A chaos of combined chord effects.’’ 
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**A spectacular demonstration. ’’ 

‘*Dissonance music.’’ 

‘‘Butchery in notes.’’ 

There is a whole volume—‘‘a dictionary of incivilities’’ 
—containing hundreds of rude, sarcastic, slanderous ex- 
pressions used by the critics and rivals of the master, to 
vent their scorn and hatred upon him. 

And when a genius like Beethoven, Berlioz, Liszt, or 
Wagner, or, in later times, Strauss or Stravinsky, comes 
speaking a new musical language, the conservatives in- 
stantly have him by the ears, and, secure in their own 
conceit, declare that the new is barbaric, and that music 
will perish with the old. 

Thus does history teach modesty, but men are loath 
to learn. 


Wilhelm Richard Wagner was born at Leipzig, in the 
“House of the Red and White Lion,’’ on the twenty- 
second of May, 1813. 

Significantly, prophetically, around his cradle was 
fought the terrible ‘‘ Battle of the Nations.’’ One hundred 
and twenty thousand Germans and Frenchmen lay dead 
or dying in the fields around the city; and the epidemic 
fever which came stalking abroad like a pestilence to 
finish the grim work of carnage, left the boy fatherless 
six months to a day after his birth. 

The family was of humble origin, one might say, if any 
honest work were ever humble. The grandfather was a 
clerk in the customs-service; the father, a clerk in the 
police-service. 

Friedrich Wagner had received a good education and 
could speak French, so that Marshal Davoust had em- 
ployed him in the reorganization of the police. He had 
a passion for the stage, and often played in private theat- 
rieals. This talent he handed down to his daughter Rosa- 
lie, who won fame as a tragedienne; to his eldest son, 
Albert, an actor and singer, and in turn the father of two 
daughters, both of whom appeared on the lyric stage. 

. The widow Wagner, after two years’ struggle with pen- 
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ury on the small pension granted her, married one of her 
former husband’s friends, Ludwig Geyer, a member of 
the Royal Company of Comedians at Dresden, where she 
went to live with her seven children. 

Geyer was a painter, as well as an actor and playwright. 
He proposed to make a painter of his step-son, but Wagner 
had no talent for drawing. Geyer died before any definite 
plans could be made. On the day before his death, he 
asked the boy, then about seven years old, to play over 
two small themes which he had learned from Der Fretschiitz. 

Wagner remembered hearing him say in a feeble voice 
to his mother: ‘‘What if he has a gift for music?”’ 

‘‘Harly the next morning, after he was dead,’’ continues 
Wagner in an autobiographical sketch, ‘‘our mother came 
into the nursery and said something to each one of us 
children; to me she said, ‘He hoped that something worth 
while might be made of thee.’ And I remember that I 
long imagined that something would be made of me.”’ 

Two years later a place was secured for him in the 
School of the Cross (Kreuzschule), where he seems to have 
been under no sort of discipline. Both at school and at 
home he was left to his own devices. ‘‘I grew up,’’ he 
said, ‘‘unrestrained by authority, and with no other guides 
than life, art, and myself.’’ 

He got a smattering of Greek, Latin, mythology, and 
ancient history. Perhaps more than a smattering of Greek, 
for even while he was in the third form, he translated 
twelve books of the Odyssey into verse. He was considered 
apt at literary studies, and when a schoolmate died, and 
a prize was offered for the best poem on the occasion, he 
won it. The verses, shorn of some of their bombastic 
bathos, were printed. He dreamed of being a poet, and 
composed several tragedies in Greek style. He began to 
study English so as to read Shakespeare in the original, 
but after he had translated Romeo’s monolog, he dropped 
it; 

He projected a great Shakespearian Tragedy—a stu- 
pendous compound of ‘‘Hamlet’’? and ‘‘King Lear.’’ 
““The plan was on the most colossal scale,’’ he wrote. 
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Forty-two persons were destroyed one after the other, 
before the end; and in order to have any one on the 
stage, he was obliged to resuscitate the majority, and bring 
them in as ghosts. 

In these Dresden days, music was of secondary consid- 
eration. His Latin tutor gave him a few piano-lessons, 
but his ambition to play the overture to Der Freischiitz 
So outstripped his willingness to acquire a proper finger- 
ing, that his teacher predicted he would come to nothing. 
Strange! the two great masters of the orchestra—Berlioz 
and Wagner—both found no use for the piano. Wagner 
attributed his detestation of ‘‘runs’’ in music to his in- 
ability to play a passage clearly. 

Weber himself was then living in Dresden, engaged in 
his battle for German against Italian music. He probably 
knew ‘‘the charming and intelligent Madame Geyer, whose 
pleasant manners and lively character had a special charm 
for artists.’’ Certainly he frequently passed the house, 
and the young Richard always rushed to the window to 
see him. 

Though he was only thirteen when Weber died, he de- 
clared that from that master he received his first musical 
impressions: ‘‘His melodies,’’ says he, ‘‘roused me to en- 
thusiasm; his character and nature had a perfect fasci- 
nation for me; his death in a foreign land filled my child- 
ish heart with grief.’’ 

In 1827 Madame Waener-Geyer, with her younger chil- 
dren, returned to Leipzig, where her daughter Rosalie had 
an engagement at the Stadttheater. Richard was here 
put into the Nicholas College, but in a lower class than he 
expected, and the disappointment so embittered him that 
he let everything go except the ideal of his portentous 
drama. ‘‘I was idle and disorderly,’’ he says, ‘‘but my 
great tragedy held its place in my heart.’’ 

This was the year of Beethoven’s death, and Wagner 
for the first time heard one of his symphonies. The im- 
pression it made on him was revolutionary. ‘‘One eve- 
ning,’’? says the hero of his imaginary ‘‘Pilgrimage to 
Beethoven,’’ ‘‘I heard a symphony of his; I thereupon fell 
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ili of a fever, and when I had recovered—I was a mu- 
sician.’’ 

Fiction that is history! 

Not long afterwards he heard Goethe’s ‘‘Egmont’’ with 
Beethoven’s incidental music. His own great drama must 
have an accompaniment of music! 

One can not make Eeyptian bricks without straw. So 
he borrowed a method of thorough-bass, and plunged into 
its mysteries, hoping in a week’s time to be fitted to com- 
pose. It was not such easy swimming as he had antici- 
pated, but its difficulties stimulated him, and he then and 
there decided on his profession. 

Meantime, his neglected studies were calling for venge- 
ance. His tragedy was discovered and he was brought 
down once more into the plane of real life. Whatever 
music he might make must be made secretly; he surrepti- 
tiously composed a sonata, a quartet, and an aria. 

His family, when at last he confessed to these secret 
derelictions, looked upon them as a passing fancy, but 
they allowed him to study harmony under Gottfried 
Miiller, a first-class organist and musician. 

Wagner had got hold of Hofmann’s ‘‘Fantastic Tales,’’ 
and was given over to mysticism and day-dreams. 
‘‘Thirds,’’ ‘‘fifths,’? and other chords seemed to him to 
take incarnate forms with which he conversed. The prac- 
tical Miller could make nothing out of such a young vi- 
sionary. He shook his head over him. He was the type 
of all anti-Wagnerites. 

Wagner, undisturbed by fell predictions, by the re- 
proaches of his anxious relatives, set to work to write 
overtures. He carried one to Dorn, conductor of the Royal 
Theater, where his sister was playing a leading part. It 
was accepted and performed. A vivacious drummer in- 
sisted on beating a fierce fortissimo every four bars. It 
first annoyed, then disgusted, then amused the audience. 
This merriment at his expense, said Wagner, wounded him 
deeply. 

This overture—the climax of his absurdities, as he called 
it—was written out in three different-colored inks—the 
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strings in red, the wood-wind in green, and the brass in 
black. Medieval manuscripts sometimes had indication of 
that kind and a somewhat similar scheme was recently 
adopted in an edition of Bach’s Fugues. 

During the July Revolution of 1830, the fever in the 
air, one need not doubt, set the youthful Wagner’s blood 
boiling. He became a fiery republican. He could think 
and talk of nothing but politics; he began an overture 
which dealt with a political theme. 

This same year he entered the University of Leipzig; 
but instead of making the most of his opportunities, he 
at first, as he confesses, ‘‘gave himself up to all the ex- 
cesses of student life, but with such recklessness and zeal 
that they soon disgusted him.’’ 

He had chosen the faculty of philosophy and esthetics 
with a view to their aid in his chosen profession. When 
he came to his senses and saw that he must begin anew, 
he had the wisdom to put himself in the hands of a really 
capable professor. This was Theodor Weinlig, eantor of 
the St. Thomas School. 

Weinlig inspired him, and, as it were, unconsciously 
led him into right paths and gave him a thorough train- 
ing in the essentials of his art. 

In less than six months Weinlig told him that he had 
arrived at technical independence. ‘‘You will probably 
never wish to write a fugue, but the fact that you can 
write one will make all composition easy to you.”’ 

Under Weinlig’s instruction he wrote an overture which 
was played at one of the Gewandhaus concerts ‘‘with en- 
couraging applause.’’ Beethoven was his model. He also 
found help in Mozart’s example, and under the joint in- 
fluence of their ‘‘clearness and strength,’’ composed a 
symphony which was performed on January 8, 1833, at a 
Gewandhaus concert. Fifty years later this “‘superannu- 
ated production of boyhood,’’ as he called it, supposed to 
have been lost, was discovered in ar old valise at Dresden, 
and performed in different parts of the world. It was 
given by the professors and scholars of the San Marcello 
Lyceum at Venice on Christmas Day, 1882, in honor of 
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Cosima Wagner’s birthday. Wagner declared that it had 
many singular errors. Mendelssohn evidently felt the 
same, for he let it not only lie idle but disappear. 

At this time Heinrich Dorn, who afterwards became a 
thorn in the flesh to Wagner—one of his bitterest foes— 
declared that there probably never lived a young composer 
who was more familiar with the works of Beethoven. Yet 
later it was a common attack upon him to assert that he 
was a musical ignoramus, ‘‘a literary, poetical, and musical 
humbug,’’ ‘‘ignorant par excellence,’’ ‘‘an impotent 
quack.”’ 

In 1832 Wagner made his first visit to Vienna, but the 
city of Mozart and Beethoven was given over to Zampa, 
and Strauss pot-pourris of Zampa, which were his especial 
detestation. 

On his return he spent some time in Prag, where he 
made the acquaintance of Dionys Weber, the director of 
the famous Conservatory, who had his symphony and other 
of his compositions played at the Conservatory concerts. 

Wagner then began a tremendously tragic opera en- 
titled The Wedding, which, because of his sister’s disap- 
proval, he destroyed root and branch. 

Albert Wagner was settled at Wiirzburg as manager 
of the theater there. Richard spent the year 1833 with 
him, and got much good from his knowledge of acting and 
singing. He there composed the libretto and music to an 
opera entitled The Fairies. Beethoven and Weber were 
his models, but at that time the Germans ‘‘were crowded 
from their own stage by successful Frenchmen and Ital- 
ians.’’ Pretty promises were made, yet Wagner could not 
get The Fairies mounted. 

The next year he heard Madame Schréder-Devrient in 
Bellini’s Romeo and Juliet. The fact that musie which 
seemed to him so ‘‘unutterably insignificant’? met with 
such sucess, led him to study the causes of it. Material 
beauty, passion, fire, vivacity, melody, beckoned to him. 
Germany suddenly dwindled into insignificance compared 
with a whole world. Beethoven seemed to have reached 
human limits, beyond which no one could go. 
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At Toplitz, in Bohemia, he set himself to compose an 
opera that should exhibit the sensuous elements of the 
French and Italian school. Thus arose the Liebesverbot 
(‘‘ Forbidden Love’’), the libretto imitated from ‘‘ Measure 
for Measure.’’ Full of the fresh life of his one-and-twenty 
years, keyed up to the tense spirit of the time, he put away 
seriousness as puritanical hypocrisy, and breathed into it 
the free license of ‘‘young Europe.’’ He had accepted 
the position as director of music at the Magdeburg theater, 
and there in the spring of 1836 he had it performed after 
only ten days’ study. As it was Holy Week, the censor 
obliged him to take a new title: The Novice of Palermo, 
To mount an opera in such a way is like launching a ship, 
the timbers of which are glued and not riveted. It is sure 
to go to pieces. 

At the first performance, a good audience was present 
to applaud what they found to applaud. At the second 
performance, which brought the season to a close, there 
were only three in the audience. Just before the curtain 
rose, the prima donna’s husband attacked the second tenor 
and his wife, and pounded them so ferociously that they 
eould not sing. So the performance had to be stopped 
before it began, and the Polish Jew, who was probably the 
only one of the three who had paid for admission, having 
received back his money, went home and took off his gala 
costume ! 

Wagener in his zeal had loaded himself with debts, and, 
in the hope of extinguishing them, tried to induce Ringel- 
hardt at Leipzig to bring out the new opera; indeed, said 
he, there would be a fine chance for his daughter to make 
her appearance in a very sympathetic part! The director 
was more canny than the Magdeburg censor: he was not 
to be caught by putting the salt of flattery on his feathers! 

So Wagner took it to Berlin, with like result. But here 
he saw Spontini conducting Fernando Cortez, and learned 
a lesson in regard to stage-effects that he did not forget. 
He left Berlin in most wretched financial circumstances, 
and clutched at a straw when he accepted the position of 
musical director at a theater in K6nigsberg in Prussia, 
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whither his betrothed, Minna Planer, had gone from 
Magdeburg, as ‘‘leading lady.’’ Her he married in No- 
vember, 1836. ‘‘I was in love,’’ he afterwards wrote, ‘‘and 
I persisted in getting married, thus involving myself and 
another in unhappiness.”’ 

Dorn had gone to Riga as cantor and director of reli- 
gious music. Through him Wagner, his wife, and his 
sister-in-law obtained places at the theater; but cares, 
debts, and all sorts of annoyances, followed them. 

Bulwer’s novel, ‘‘Rienzi,’’? which he read at Dresden, 
inspired him to attempt a grand opera with ‘‘The Last 
of the Romans’’ as its hero. His ambition designed it for 
the Grand Opéra in Paris. Hueffer relates that he wrote 
to Seribe proposing to him to translate the libretto, and 
secure its acceptance. It was another libretto that Wagner 
offered Scribe while he was at Konigsberg, but the generous 
proposal met with no response! 

His Riga contract having expired, he set sail for London 
and Paris, with his wife, his big Newfoundland dog, and 
the two completed acts of Rienzt. 

The voyage was long, boisterous, and terribly fatiguing, 
abounding in mishaps. Three times they were caught in 
violent storms, and once had to put into a Norwegian port. 
The sailors told him the story of ‘‘The Flying Dutchman.”’ 
Senta was a Norwegian maiden. True men extract their 
costliest triumphs from their severest hardships. The 
howling of the storm is heard in the music of the opera 
born of this voyage. Such works are written in life-blood, 
and are immortal. 

In London, Wagner cared only for the city, its public 
buildings, and did not enter a theater. After a week’s 
rest, he went to Boulogne, where he made Meyerbeer’s 
acquaintance and showed him his Rienzi. Meyerbeer gave 
him letters of introduction to famous theatrical managers 
and publishers. Heine has left on record a curious remark: 
‘“Do you know,’’ said he, ‘‘what puts me on my guard 
against this young man is that Meyerbeer recommends 
him!’’ 

‘‘Celebrity,’’ remarks Wagner, in his autobiography, ‘‘is 
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everything in Paris; at once the fortune and the destruc- 
tion of the artist.’’ 

Ii by celebrity Wagner meant pecuniary success, he 
stood in no danger of being ruined. Anténor Jolly, di- 
rector of the Théatre de la Renaissance, influenced by 
Meyerbeer’s representation, indeed went so far as to ac- 
cept the Inebesverbot, and the French translation was 
admirably adapted to the music; but when everything 
promised well, the theater suddenly went into bankruptcy. 

He had wasted his labor, and overdrawn his account 
in the bank of hope. 

He was also disappointed about having his overture to 
Faust played. It was rehearsed, but the musicians called 
it a long enigma, and refused to touch it. Another, en- 
titled Polonia, he offered for a concert, arranged by a 
Polish princess. This overture was supposed to be lost, 
but turned up years afterwards, and came into Wagner’s 
hands in 1881. He had it performed in Palermo in honor 
of his wife’s birthday. 

He expected to mount by one bound into the temple 
of fame. He found confronting him on every side the 
thorny hedge of poverty, the misleading lights of intrigue, 
the fallacies of false friends. 

He was, as he expressed it, in a state of inward revolt 
against the artistic life of Paris. Yet he had many pleas- 
ant experiences of friendship. Berlioz, ‘‘in spite of his 
repellant nature,’’ attracted him most among the musicians 
whom he knew. Berlioz on his side found Wagner ‘‘su- 
perb in his ardor and warmth of heart,’’ and confessed 
that even his violences transported him. Liszt was then 
to him an object of suspicion. 

While he was thus encompassed with difficulties and 
bitter poverty, and saw absolutely no prospect of the Opéra 
opening its doors to him, or any other chance of success, 
Meyerbeer suddenly returned to Paris, and offered to help 
him. The plan for a two- or three-act opera was sug- 
gested; and Wagner, who had developed his idea of ‘‘The 
Flying Dutchman’’ by the assistance of Heine, suggested 


it to Léon Pillet. 
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Then Meyerbeer again left Paris, and Pillet wanted 
Wagner to part with the libretto, to give to another com- 
poser whom he had promised a chance at the grand opera! 

About this time he was commissioned to write for the 
Gazette Musicale, and contributed, besides articles on music 
in Germany, two novelettes—‘‘The Pilgrimage to Bee- 
thoven,’’ and a semi-humorous pathetic sketch entitled 
“<The End of a German Musician in Paris,’’ in which he 
portrayed vividly enough his own struggles with poverty, 
and immortalized his dog! In order to earn a scanty liv- 
ing, he underwent the most humiliating musical drudgery, 
‘‘making arrangements for every imaginable kind of in- 
strument, even the cornet-a-piston.’’ He applied for a 
position as singer in a small theater, but had worse for- 
tune than Berlioz in similar circumstances; the conductor 
who examined him declared that he could not sing! 

He finished his Rienzi, and despatched it to Dresden, 
where it was cordially recommended by Meyerbeer. Then 
he was induced for five hundred franes to give up his 
scheme for the Opéra; and having nothing more urgent on 
hand, he hired a piano, and set to work on his own version 
of ‘‘The Flying Dutchman.’’ To his delight he found 
that he was still a musician. He fairly shouted for joy, 
and everything went so fluently that the whole was com- 
pleted in seven weeks. 

The version composed for the Opéra by Paul Foucher 
was given in November, 1842, and made a fiasco. 

In these days he was cheered by the splendid perform- 
ances of Beethoven’s ‘‘Choral Symphony’’ at the Conserva- 
toire, and by the representations of Weber’s Freischiitz, 
conformed by Berlioz to the requirements of the Opéra, 
which insisted on a ballet; but as nearly as possible in its 
pristine form. 

The clouds were beginning to lift. Rienzi was accepted 
for Dresden; and in the spring of 1842 Wagner shook off 
the dust of Paris, and with bright tears in his eyes, for 
the first time saw ‘‘the Rhine, the German Rhine, and 
swore eternal fealty to his fatherland.’’ 

Rienzi was given for the first time on October 20, 1842. 
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It showed the influences of the Italian school and of Meyer- 
beer, but had passages of power and promise. It was pro- 
duced with fine scenic effects, and instantly made Wagner 
famous. It gave him the position of Kapellmeister at the 
Royal Opera, and an assured position with a salary of 
twelve hundred and fifty dollars. It was no sinecure, as 
the full list of his productions there would show. He 
brought out a number of great operas besides his own. 

Der Fliegende Hollinder—The Flying Dutehman— 
Wagner’s transition opera—at first failed, though Schro- 
der-Devrient’s creation of Senta was regarded as wonder- 
ful; but it was hailed by Schumann as a ‘‘signal of hope’’ 
that German art would be emancipated. Spohr called it 
‘a masterpiece,’’ and had it performed at Cassel. ‘‘In- 
deed,’’ said Wagner, ‘‘Spohr was the only German Kapell- 
meister who received me warmly, and lovingly cherished 
my labors to the best of his ability, and in all circumstances 
remained friendly and faithful.’’ 

Yet Schumann—perhaps from unconfessed jealousy— 
speaking of Rienzi, declared that Wagner could not write 
or imagine four consecutive bars that are melodious, or 
even correct! 

When he brought out Tannhduser in 1845, and displayed 
his tendencies more fully, Schumann relented a little: he 
wrote to Mendelssohn ‘‘that it contained much that was 
deep and original.’’ But with this began that chorus of 
abuse from the critics which lasted for years. Auber, 
hearing it, said, ‘‘It is Berlioz without melody.’’ In Paris 
a word signifying to bore, se tannhauser, was coined 
from it. 

When the Revolution of 1848 broke out, Wagner—‘‘a 
spirit never content, and always devising something new’’ 
—who, says Liszt, ‘‘was a born reformer, undaunted by 
blood or fire,’’ took an active part in it; and when the 
insurrection in Dresden was crushed by Prussian bayonets, 
he made his escape. At first he took refuge with Liszt, 
but finding that a reward was offered for his apprehension 
he fled to Paris. 

In the printed description of this ‘‘dangerous political,’’ 
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he is described as of medium height, with brown hair, 
open brow, gray-blue eyes, well-proportioned nose and 
mouth, round chin, and characterized by quick speech and 
gestures. 

The next year Liszt had Wagner’s new opera Lohen- 
grin, just finished before the Revolution, performed at 
Weimar. 

Thus began Liszt’s unselfish services in aid of the poor 
exile. Wagner went to Zurich, and while there, finding 
it hard to earn a living, sometimes asked Liszt for money. 
Hence has arisen the charge of ‘‘mad ingratitude,’’ the 
‘‘ery of the horse-leech!’’? But during the ten years that 
he spent in Switzerland he wrote Liszt more than three 
hundred letters, and only twenty-seven deal with money 
matters, and there are only twelve personal appeals for 
help, though some of the time he was lacking firewood and 
bread. This ‘‘genial, wayward, but most human master 
mind,’’ read Liszt’s generous nature correctly, and ac- 
knowledged his services. ‘‘Like Christ on the eross,’’ said 
he, ‘‘Liszt was ready to help all others but himself.’’ 

He borrowed not only money from Liszt. In 1876 at 
Bayreuth, during a rehearsal, Wagner seized Liszt’s arm, 
and, referring to Siegelind’s dream-words, said, ‘‘ Papa, 
here comes a theme that I got from you.’’ 

‘‘Good,’’ said the other, ‘‘at least some one will hear 
it.”’ It was the theme at the beginning of Liszt’s ‘‘ Faust 
Symphony.’’ Nearly a dozen such borrowings have been 
pointed out. 

In 1882, at a banquet after the performance of Parsifal, 
Wagner publicly called attention to the influence of that 
‘“anique and exceptional man’’ on his whole career. 

‘“When I was discredited, banished, and repudiated by 
Germany,’’ he said, ‘‘Liszt came to meet me—Liszt who 
had in the bottom of his soul a thorough knowledge of my 
nature and of my work. He said to me, ‘Artist, I have 
faith in you.’ ’’ - 

Wagner wrote to Liszt: ‘‘When I compose, I always 
think of thee, and of thee alone, how this passage and that 
will please thee.’’ 
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During Wagner’s years of exile he seized his pen, and 
became the philosopher of music and art. The world was 
forced to see that ‘‘a super-eminent genius,’’ as Liszt 
called him, had arisen—‘‘a flashing spirit of flame.’’ They 
could not see at that time that ‘‘he was destined to wear 
a double crown of fire and gold.’’ 

Here he worked out his revolutionary theories, which 
to detail here would take too much space. They have given 
rise to a whole library of books. Never was revolution 
in art made the subject of a more bitter warfare. And 
Wagner himself led the van in his bitterness of spirit. 
Liszt even said: ‘‘His genius triumphed in spite of him, 
for no one put more spokes than he himself in his own 
wheels.’’ 

And here he began to put into shape the splendid con- 
ception of the Niebelungen drama, which is one of the most 
colossal structures that ever entered into the mind of man. 
Its base goes back before history began: its walls embrace 
humanity: its pinnacles tower to heaven. Human nature 
and divine, art and religion, are comprehended in it. 

Such is the conception. There may be room for legiti- 
mate divergences of opinion as to its creation. Those that 
yearn for the tickling melodies of Rossini, that are stirred 
by the concerted pieces of the Italian opera, find only caco- 
phonies in Wagner’s weaving of leading motives, and see 
only a wearisome ‘‘goose-march’’ in his accompanied reci- 
tatives. 

For twenty years and more Wagner was occupied with 
his Tetralogy, to which, as usual, he wrote the words— 
‘“‘hombastic stuttering of alliteration’’ one critic called 
them—and composed the music. 

His labors were interrupted by frequent journeys. In 
1855 he went to London to conduct the eight concerts of 
the Philharmonic Society. He had already delivered his 
drastic and unealled-for attack upon the Jew in music; he 
was a well-known opponent of Mendelssohn, England’s 
idol: he took no pains to be politic; consequently his sea- 
son was not a brilliant success. 

After his return of Zurich, there was some talk of his 
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coming to America. The Emperor of Brazil was one of 
his admirers: he was offered a position in Rio Janeiro. 

In September, 1859, he was back in Paris, where, early 
the next year, he gave three concerts of his own music. 
They did not pay expenses. 

Then, suddenly, Berlioz turned on his old friend and 
colleague, and attacked ‘‘the Music of the Future.’’ It 
was the beginning of still a new war. And it was carried 
into the Opera House, when, at the express desire of 
Prince Metternich, Napoleon ordered Tannhduser to be 
given there. 

Wagner himself took general charge. In his zeal to 
have the words properly translated, he nearly killed the 
poor poet, Edmond Roche; he succeeded in arraying 
against him all the employees of the theater, from the 
director to the salaried claqueurs. And when it was given 
for the first. time, on March 13, 1861, a more remarkable 
fiaseo was never chronicled. It was simply drowned by 
the catealls of the Jockey Club; and though the two fol- 
lowing representations brought increasing receipts, even 
up to ten thousand franes, and the demand to hear it was 
immense, it was withdrawn. Berlioz wrote his son: ‘‘The 
press is unanimous in exterminating it. Ags for me, I am 
eruelly avenged.’’ 

But the time came when opposition to Wagner’s music 
began to yield to more generous feelings and even in Paris 
political feuds were forgotten. 

When he left Paris in June, 1861, though burdened 
again with frightful debts, he was free to return to Ger- 
many. His pardon was assured. In order to procure 
money, he made a econcert-tour through Europe, produ- 
cing chiefly Beethoven’s symphonies, and selections from 
his own works. It was a series of triumphs. He made 
in Russia upwards of thirty-five thousand rubles, which, 
on his return to Vienna, he wasted in foolish, boyish ex- 
travagances, such as always marked his private life. His 
expenditures for costly apparel and silken tapestries, and 
the like, were so great, that, after the failure of his hopes 
to be made Kapellmeister at Dresden, he had to flee from 
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Vienna and his creditors. This was in 1863. The next 
year fate brought to the throne of Bavaria the visionary 
Ludwig II., a youth of nineteen, who summed up Wagner’s 
genius by calling him his ‘‘Word-tone-poet-Master.’’ The 
King gave him a handsome residence, and a pension, and 
planned a general overturn in the musical affairs of his 
capital. 

At his desire Wagner’s great opera, Tristan und Isolde, 
founded on a Keltie or Welsh legend, was performed under 
Hans von Biilow’s direction. 

Three years later, in 1868, his comic opera, Die Meister- 
singer, in which the old was satirized and the new pro- 
claimed, was performed in Munich with most brilliant suc- 
cess. It was written in Switzerland, after Wagner’s vain 
effort to establish a new singing-school in Munich; when 
his enemies, who circulated the most outrageous libels about 
him, indeed going so far as to declare that he had let his 
wife starve to death, had practically driven him from the 
city. The King’s lavish gifts were a scandal in the com- 
munity. It was estimated that he presented Wagner with 
at least two hundred and fifty thousand florins. His great- 
est pleasure was to dress himself in the costumes of the 
operas. On his lake at Starnberg, twenty years later, he 
had a boat like ‘‘Lohengrin’s,’’ drawn by mechanical 
swans. The man was crazy; but his craze was the making 
of Wagner. 

Meantime Wagner’s friends determined that his works 
should be heard under the most favorable auspices. In 
answer to his famous ‘‘Invitation”’ they rallied, and raised 

1Frau Wagner, who publicly protested that her husband had 
allowed her an ample income, died suddenly of heart-disease, at 
Dresden, January 25, 1866. The relations between them were cordial 
and affectionate. It is said that ‘‘she always treated him like a 
big boy, which he was; while he showed her a tenderness at once 
filial and paternal.’’ On August 25, 1870, he married Cosima von 
Biilow, Liszt’s daughter, who had at first declined to meet him, but 
at last took her four daughters and joined him at Lucerne. She 
became a Lutheran. The ‘‘religious consecration’’ took place in 
1872, in the presence of the Abbé Liszt. Von Biilow, almost heart- 
broken, forgave them both, and remained faithful to the ‘‘ Music 
of the Future.’’ ‘‘Women,’’ said Wagner, ‘‘are the music of life,’’ 
He might have added, ‘‘They have their discords,’’ 
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three hundred thousand thalers to build a new and ideal 
theater in the little Bavarian town of Bayreuth. Here, 
one might say the Muses of Painting and Architecture, of 
Poetry and Music, descended to crown their wayward but 
genius-gifted priest in his Neo-Grecian amphitheater. The 
corner-stone was laid immediately after the Franco-Prus- 
sian War on Wagner’s birthday in 1872. 

Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony and Wagner’s Kaiser- 
marsch were chosen as the herald music of the occasion. 
More than two thousand musicians and singers were pres- 
ent. Wagner had come, in a certain sense, to stand as the 
representative of the German nation. And yet never were 
the attacks upon him more odious. One Jew doctor, who 
bore the name of Puschmann, declared that the composer 
was a raving maniac! The same year Wagner was offered 
one hundred thousand dollars to come to Chicago and di- 
' rect some of his works. He was obliged to decline, but 
he accepted five thousand dollars for a march to be per- 
formed at the Centennial Exhibition. It was generally 
regarded as unworthy of his genius. 

In August, 1876, the Tetralogy was given at Bayreuth, 
before an audience which had gathered from all the world, 
and included the Emperor and Empress of Brazil and 
other crowned heads. The Emperor of Germany heard a 
part of the performance, but as he eared little for music, 
he took his departure early, a slight which the Grand 
Mogul of Bayreuth could not forgive. The King of 
Bavaria at first insisted on hearing the rehearsals abso- 
lutely alone, but the music sounded so ill in the empty 
auditorium that he allowed an audience to be present, and 
thus twenty thousand marks additional were gained. 

The orchestra, under the direction of Hans Richter and 
a magnificient ensemble of interpreters, showed what 
‘‘the Music of the Future,’’ as it had at first been derisively 
nicknamed by Ludwig Bischoff, really was. All the deco- 
rations of the stage, the dresses of the actors, and the 
effects of light and shade, were prepared with marvelous 
success. 

The success seemed almost to turn Wagner’s head. In 
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answer to the thunders of applause, he appeared on the 
stage and made a speech which was a model of bad taste. 
He repaired the bad effects of it at a great subscription 
banquet on the nineteenth, given at his own suggestion, to 
himself and the great artists who had brought him such 
glory. Here he explained what he meant by saying that 
at last Germany was to have an art. The next day a 
reception at Wagner’s magnificent house, called ‘‘Wahn- 
fried’’ (because ‘‘here my illusions found their peace’’), 
took place, and again there was a frenzy of enthusiasm. 
Liszt improvised and played for more than an hour. 

At the end of the third series of representations, on the 
thirtieth of August, a still more touching ceremony took 
place, to commemorate which Wagner had a number of 
medals struck off. One in gold was presented to King 
Ludwig II., through whose liberality alone the scheme had 
succeeded. Kings before had been made by Warwicks: 
this was a unique instance of a king already made, being 
decorated by a subject! A memorial stone, giving in letters 
of gold, the names of the principal actors was also erected. 
It simply bore above the inscriptions the words: 


Der RiInG DER NIEBELUNGEN 
Erste AUFFUHRUNG IM JAHRE 1876 


Wagner’s name nowhere appeared. It was unnecessary ! 

After the exertions of the festival, Wagner went to 
Italy, and there received an ovation, He was made an 
honorary member of the St. Cecilia, and at Bologna he 
was present at a fine performance of his Rienzt. 

When he returned to Bayreuth, he found himself con- 
fronted by the brutal fact that the festival, in spite of its 
great success, had resulted in a deficit of over one hundred 
and twenty-five thousand marks! First he issued an ap- 
peal to the Wagner Societies; then he decided to go to 
London with Hans Richter, and give a series of concerts. 

These took place in May, but the expenses for the enor- 
mous orchestra were so heavy—not less than sixty thou- 
sand pounds—that they brought a profit of only about 
seven hundred pounds, 
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Meantime, at intervals, Wagner was working on his 
Parsifal—the solemn drama of the Holy Grail—his last 
work—his musical ‘‘testament.’’ It was finally finished 
at Palermo in January, 1882. It was first presented at 
Bayreuth, on the twenty-eighth-of June, and was followed 
by sixteen performances, bringing a profit of seventy-five 
thousand marks, and silencing the croakers who had pre- 
dicted failure. It guaranteed the future of the theater, 
which had been closed since 1876. 

Two months after this triumph Wagner, who was troubled 
with heart disease and asthma, went, by the advice of his 
physician, with his family to Italy and settled in Venice at 
the Palazzo Vendramini. On Monday, February 13, 1883, 
as he was going out in his gondola, he gave way to a fit 
of anger. He had been warned to avoid all excite- 
ment. The warning was in vain. He suddenly sprang 
up erying, ‘‘I feel very ill,’? and fell. When the doctor 
came, he was dead in the arms of his wife, who supposed 
him sleeping. 

The city of Venice proposed to have a state funeral, but 
Frau Wagner, who was inconsolable, objected. His re- 
mains, escorted by various delegates of Wagnerian Societies 
were taken to Bayreuth, stopping on the way at Verona, 
Botzen, Innspruck, and Munich. 

After a solemn and magnificent service, Wagner was 
laid in his tomb, before which his faithful dog Russ was 
buried. 

Wagner is said to have received two hundred and forty 
thousand marks as copyright for Parsifal, and if he had 
been wise in saving he would have left a large fortune. 
But he spent lavishly, foolishly, on personal adornments 
and delicate furnishings. He died a comparatively poor 
man. 

As an artist Wagner had unequaled genius. As a man, 
though generous, temperate, and virtuous to an unusual 
degree, he also had extraordinary faults:—he was egotis- 
tical and proud, prone to fierce enmities; he went to ex- 
tremes in everything. A living paradox: impatient, nerv- 
ous, irritable; noble and petty; never did a man make 
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more friends and more enemies. He was worshiped and 
hated. Taken all in all, he stands musically as the most 
notable figure of his age and as the years pass there seems 
to be no diminution of his greatness, still overtopping his 
contemporaries and not eclipsed by any later rival. 


GIUSEPPE VERDI 
(1813-1901) 


Four great composers, all Italians, whose lives covered 
more than a hundred years, justified calling the nineteenth 
century ‘‘The Century of Melody.’’ They were Rossini, 
Donizetti, Bellini, and Verdi. Gaetano Donizetti (1797- 
1848) was twenty-five years old when his first opera, 
Enrico di Borgogno, was performed and four years later 
he was crowned at the Capital for his Zeraide di Granada. 
He is chiefly remembered, however, for Lucia di Lammer- 
moor and La Favorita. In 1840 he went to Paris, where 
his Don Pasquale and La Fille du Régiment were success- 
ful and still hold the stage, but at that time his work 
was done. Vincenzo Bellini (1802-1835) was a Sicilian. 
He was trained under Zingarelli in Naples. His three most 
successful operas were Norma, I Puritani and La Som- 
nambula. His early and tragic death robbed the operatic 
stage of a great genius. 

When Verdi’s first opera was performed in 1840, he had 
no rival at least in Italy, and none appeared in more than 
sixty years, to cherish his ‘‘spent flame.’’ He lived to 
enjoy a serene old age and the fountain of his inspiration 
suffered no diminution to the very end. As Pietro Mas- 
cagni said, when he learned that Verdi was dead: ‘‘ Instead 
of the Olympian idleness of Rossini, he showed an unbend- 
ing will and abundant work never growing feebler even 
in his later days; instead of Bellini’s gentle existence so 
early and so tragically ended, he lived a fiery robust life, 
full of vigor to the last; instead of Donizetti’s ‘spent 
flame’ he gave the world the aid of a persistent genius, 
austere and full of light, which remained unbroken to 
the final moment of his unique life, unexpectedly cut off 
at one stroke like an oak.’’ 
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Verdi, who has been called ‘‘the purest glory of Italian 
genius,’” came into this world under conditions which 
offered him little prospect of attaining glory or develop- 
ing his own genius. His parents, Carlo and Luisa Verdi, 
kept an inn and grocery-shop in the obscure village of Le 
Roéncole, the name of which would seem to signify its agri- 
cultural origin. To the South rose the Apennines; the 
Alps were almost visible to the North. About five kilo- 
meters distant was the famous city of Parma, where the 
great engraver Toschi was even then engaged in rescuing 
for all time the decaying frescoes of the immortal Cor- 
reggio. Within walking-distance was the town of Busseto, 
where Carlo Verdi bought his wines and other provisions. 
Le Roncole had one street and about two hundred inhabi- 
tants; Busseto had two or three thousand. 

The region around Parma had passed through many 
vicissitudes, since the time when its primitive natives had 
protected themselves in pile-dwellings, remains of which 
are still occasionally found on its numerous rivers. It had 
been a Roman colony: it had been a kingdom, a republic 
and a duchy. Napoleon, in striving to make all Europe 
an Empire had annexed it to France, and it was regarded 
as one of the Départements au dela des Alpes. Technically, 
therefore, the Verdi family were inhabitants of France 
and when their only boy was born in the evening of October 
10, 1813, his birth certificate was made out in French. 
Poor as his parents were, Carlo Verdi at least was able to 
read and write, and he gave the child almost as many 
names as if he had been a prince. He was christened 
Joseph Fortunin Francois, or as is shown in the priest’s 
barbarous Latin document, Fortuninus Josephus Francis- 
cus. Later he dropped two of them and kept the Giuseppe 
(the Italian form of Joseph) in his signatures, but used 
only the initial. 

Before he was a year old, Austria and France were at 
odds. Prince Eugene, in command of the French forces, 
was defeated, and the Austrians were sweeping in a de- 
vastating advance across the plains of Lombardy. Le 
Roéneole was in their line of march, and the little village 
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became a prey to the Russian soldiers who had everywhere 
behaved with brutal violence. The women took refuge in 
the church; but their sanctuary proved no protection. Si- 
gnora Verdi with her baby crept up the stairway leading 
to the belfry and escaped the slaughter which followed. 

When such of the inhabitants as were spared returned 
to their ruined homes, life went on much as in the former 
days. Carlo Verdi and his wife once more began their 
trade in wines, tobacco and groceries, which were bought 
at wholesale prices of Antonio Barezzi in the neighboring 
town. 

Apparently neither of the parents was interested in 
music. There was no musical instrument in their inn. As 
the boy developed there was little to appeal to any latent 
talent. It is said that when an occasional hand-organ man 
went along the street stopping here and there to grind 
out his melodies, Giuseppe would follow him and listen en- 
raptured. But any child would do the same. Occasionally 
also appeared before ‘‘the tumble-down house of stone 
and mortar’’ kept by the Verdis, a ragged, cadaverous, 
itinerant violinist named Bagasset who finally took note of 
the little fellow’s ecstatic delight and urged Carlo Verdi 
to make him a musician. Verdi never lost sight of this 
wanderer and often in later years gave him food and 
money, and the old man, still addicted to his fiddle, would 
always say: ‘‘Ah, maestro! I used to see you when you 
were very small, but now——!’’ Verdi also kept, to the 
end of his days, a warm spot in his heart for organ- 
grinders and would not permit one to be sent away even 
when they disturbed him in his labors. 

The boy’s quiet, thoughtful, reserved, and perhaps mel- 
ancholy nature attracted the attention of the village priest 
who made him an acolyte in the village church, which the 
poet Ghislanzoni characterized as being ‘‘of majestic and 
beautiful architecture!’’ It had an organ and the elderly 
organist was named Baistroechi. The church-services 
opened up to the boy a new world of harmony. On one 
occasion his mind was so preoccupied with the musie that 
he did not hear the priest bidding him to fetch water. 
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Aiter repeating his command several times the priest lost 
his temper and either kicked or knocked the boy down. 
He was picked up unconscious at the foot of the altar-steps 
and carried to the vestry. 

He kept importuning his father to let him study music, 
and Baistrocchi was engaged to teach him the rudiments. 
A rather decrepit old spinet was bought of a priest. He 
practiced diligently and often tried to invent new har- 
monies on its keyboard. It is said that on one occasion 
he accidentally hit on ‘‘the perfect chord’’ of C Major. 
The next day he manipulated the keys again, hoping to 
strike the same harmony; but in vain. So in a super- 
passionate outburst he seized a hammer and began to smash 
the instrument, just as Xerxes punished the Hellespont. 
His father fortunately heard the noise before the spinet 
was reduced to kindling wood. This forlorn instrument 
was always treasured by Verdi and in time found a place 
vi his country estate where Ghislanzoni saw it and went 
into raptures over the memories it evoked. At that time 
it had no lid or any strings and its keyboard resembled 
‘‘the jaw-bone of a skull with long and outworn teeth.’’ 
Under one of the ‘‘jacks’’ was preserved a yellowed slip 
of paper on which Stefano Cavaletti had written in 1821 
how he had renewed and releathered the jacks and fitted 
a pedal, all gratuitously because he had seen il giovanetto 
Giuseppe Verdi show such a good disposition in learning 
to play that instrument. 

It seems never to have entered Carlo Verdi’s head to 
use his son’s precocious genius as a means of making a 
fortune; but it was a natural thought that he might in 
time succeed his teacher as organist. In order that the 
little fellow might have a better education than was pos- 
sible at Le Réncole, he was sent to Busseto, where at a 
cost of less than two lire a week he was boarded at the 
house of a cobbler called Pugnatta, an old friend of his 
father’s. As always he was serious and studious, caring 
nothing for the sports of his school-fellows. He continued 
his -musie-study and every Sunday and on the frequent 
holidays he walked back to his home to take part in the 
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church services. Once, about Christmas-tide, when he was 
on his way to Le Roncole for the early morning mass, it 
being pitch-dark, he missed his way and fell into a deep 
ditch full of icy water. A peasant-woman passing by heard 
his eries, pulled him out and saved his life. 

At the end of two years Carlo Verdi felt that it was time 
for the boy to be earning his living and placed him as 
errand-boy with Barezzi, the wine-merchant and distiller. 
Barezzi was passionately fond of music. He played first 
flute in the orchestra of the cathedral and was able to per- 
ferm solos on other wind-instruments—the clarinet, the 
horn, and the ophicleide. Busseto was a decidedly musical 
town. When, about the middle of the sixteenth century, 
the liberal Emperor Charles V. and the heresy-hunting 
Pope Paul III. (who excommunicated King Henry VIII.) 
were to have a conference there, they were met and wel- 
comed by a band of town-musicians. About a century 
later when the plague came and carried off a large part 
of the inhabitants, a considerable fund was left by those 
that died childless to establish what was called a monte di 
Prieta, or charitable bank for relieving the poor and assist- 
ing worthy young persons to study the arts and sciences. 
The tradition continued. There was a flourishing Phil- 
harmonie Society which held its rehearsals and often gave 
concerts in the large hall in the house of its President, 
Antonio Barezzi. 

Barezzi must have known something about his new office- 
boy’s talents. He certainly showed an interest in him and 
when Giovanni Provesi, the organist of the cathedral and 
director of the Philharmonic Society, taking a fancy to 
him, offered to give him lessons, he was permitted to prac- 
tice on Barezzi’s excellent piano made by Fritz of Vienna. 
When he was eleven years old he was appointed organist 
at Le Roneole and for seven years more—so it is said— 
faithfully performed the duties of that position. His 
salary the first year was only thirty-six lire; when it was 
increased to forty and included the fees for marriages, 
baptisms and funerals and an annual collection levied 
on the grain-crop of the region; but it never amounted to 
fifty cents a month! 
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Besides all these labors he assisted Provesi by copying 
the instrumental parts for the different orchestral perform- 
ers. This was in a way a valuable training and must have 
led to his attempting similar compositions. Padre Seletti, 
one of the priest-confessors at the cathedral, took note of 
the grave and serious lad and gave him instruction in 
Latin. ‘‘Why do you want to study music?’’ he asked 
him. ‘‘You have a gift for Latin and ought to be a 
priest.’” At the same time he coupled this advice with the 
prediction that he would never become organist of Busseto. 
Not long afterwards Verdi chanced to be at the organ in 
place of Provesi. After the service the priest, struck with 
the unusual beauty of the music, sought out the organist 
and was surprised to find that it was his Latin pupil. 

‘“Whose music were you playing?’’ he demanded; ‘‘it 
was lovely.’’ 

“‘T had no notes with me,’’ replied the boy, ‘‘and was 
improvising. I simply played as I felt.’’ 

‘‘T advised you wrongly. You should not be a priest 
but a composer.”’ 

Provesi was not merely an organist and conductor: he 
was a poet and composer and had brought out several 
operas for which he wrote both the words and the music. 
He had many engagements and often found it convenient 
to let Verdi take his place at the cathedral or in rehearsing 
the Philharmonic orchestra. When he resigned as con- 
ductor of that organization Provesi did not hesitate to 
declare that Verdi knew more than he did: ‘‘He will 
go far,’’ he predicted, ‘‘and some day will be a great maes- 
tro.’’ Verdi was unanimously elected to succeed him and 
poured forth a succession of orchestral works: a hundred 
marches and short symphonic pieces, fifty-six concerti, 
serenades, cantatas, songs, duets, trios and a ‘‘Stabat 
Mater.’’ These compositions were never published, but are 
preserved at Busseto with justifiable pride. One of his 
‘duties when necessary, was to drill the players in their 
parts. A man blind from birth, called Donnino il Cieco, 
studied the viola with him. Verdi would repeat the pas- 
sages on the piano and the blind man, learning them by 


heart, became note-perfect. 
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When he was eighteen Verdi wanted to go to Milan to 
complete his musical education. The question of money 
was solved in part by the Monte di Pieta which granted 
him a double scholarship of six hundred lire for two years, 
and partly by the generosity of Barezzi, who advanced him 
whatever additional funds were necessary. This loan 
Verdi repaid from his first earnings. He applied for ad- 
mission at the Milan Conservatory of Music, producing 
some of his compositions and playing a piano-piece before 
the Censor, the prolific and talented Francesco Basili, and 
several other judges, including Alessandro Rolla, professor 
of the violin and viola, and a successful composer, to whom 
Verdi brought a letter of recommendation from Provesi. 

For some reason, never satisfactorily explained, his ap- 
plication was not accepted. Paravicini in 1880 ealled to 
mind a rule in force at the Conservatory, that prospective 
pupils must be from nine to fourteen years of age and 
' might remain until they were twenty. Verdi was nineteen. 
He himself wrote to Caponi, the Italian translator of 
Arthur Pougin’s biography, that he never received any 
answer to his application, but that about a week after the 
examination Rolla said to him: ‘‘Think no more about the 
Conservatory ; choose a teacher in town.’’ 

It seems incredible that Verdi was rejected ‘‘on the 
ground of his showing no special aptitude for musie,’’ to 
use the words of Crowest. He had almost reached the age 
at which students were supposed to be graduated, and 
was unusually serious and mature. Rolla’s advice was 
wise. He put himself under the instruction of Vincenzo 
Lavigna, composer of nine operas, vocal teacher at the 
Conservatory and Maestro al Cembalo or Conductor, at the 
great theater of La Scala. Lavigna was glad to have him 
and gave him the precise training that he needed. ‘‘He is 
a fine young man,’’ said he to Barezzi, ‘‘Giuseppe is dis- 
ereet, studious and intelligent and will prove a great honor 
to me and to our country.”’ 

Verdi was an assiduous companion of his master and 
often spent his evenings with him. The story is told that 
Basili, who with other musicians frequented Lavigna’s 
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society, came on one occasion when Verdi was present and 
expressed his disgust because out of twenty-eight young 
artists who had entered into a competition for the post of 
maestro di capella and organist at the church of San Gio- 
vanni di Monza, not one had been able to develop a theme 
given out for the construction of a fugue. Lavigna, after 
expressing his surprise, offered to lay a wager that Verdi 
would have done better than any of the twenty-eight. 
Basili accepted the wager and wrote down the theme which 
Verdi immediately went to work on while the others were 
chatting. In a short time Verdi brought it to them all 
finished. Basili looked over it and after complimenting 
him on the skill he had shown asked him how it was that 
he had written it in the form of a double canon. 

‘Because I found it rather poor and wanted to embel- 
lish it,’’ replied the young man with a touch of sly malice. 

But he never made any allusion to the rebuff which he 
had received at the Conservatory, and as he and Basili 
sometimes walked together it is evident that neither cher- 
ished any hard feelings. 

He had brought a letter from Barezzi to Giuseppe Se- 
letti, one of the professors in the Milan Gymnasium, a 
nephew of a canon at Busseto, and was received by him 
into his own home. For years afterwards Seletti’s son, 
who inherited the house, kept Verdi’s room exactly as he 
left it. Comfortably established, the young man devoted 
himself to his studies, using every opportunity for hearing 
music, and especially the operas given at La Scala. Be- 
sides piano and vocal pieces, he composed for the Phil- 
harmonic Society of Busseto a great number of marches 
for féte-days. One of these, containing a part for the 
keyed trumpet, which Barezzi’s brother played skillfully, 
was later used as the basis for the funeral march in his 
opera of Nabucodonosor. He also furnished several over- 
tures for La Scala. 

Verdi long afterwards related to Giulio Ricordi, the 
famous music-publisher of Milan the story of his first 
public appearance in that city. It happened that the 
Societa Filodrammatica, of which Count Renato Borromeo 
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was president, was to give in their fine hall a performance 
of Haydn’s ‘‘Creation.’? Lavigna invited his pupil to 
take part in the rehearsals. On one occasion all three of 
the maestri that took turns in conducting, happened to be 
absent and Verdi was asked to take the vacant place at 
the piano: ‘‘It will be sufficient if you just indicate the 
bass.’’ But Verdi, though he realized that his youthful 
face, his spare figure and his modest dress did not inspire 
great confidence, sat down to read from the score. Soon, 
as he warmed up to the work, he played with his left hand 
and led with his right. 

It was so cleverly done that he was entrusted with the 
entire direction of the concert, and a second performance 
was given in the great hall of the Casino de’ Nobili in the 
presence of the Archduke Raineri and his wife and all 
the fine flower of Milanese society. This success led to 
Count Borromeo’s commissioning him to compose a can- 
tata for the marriage of some member of his faily. Verdi 
remarked regarding these efforts of his that he received 
no compensation: ‘‘My assistance was purely gratuitous!’’ 

In the meantime, in 1833, Giovanni Provesi died, and 
Verdi, as a beneficiary of the Monte di Pieta, was required 
to take his place as director of the Busseto Philharmonic 
Society. It was expected that he would also be engaged as 
maestro di capella to the cathedral and organist of the 
Collegiate Foundation. But nomination to this position 
was in the hands of the local clergy, and they selected 
Giovanni Ferrari, who, though a musician of known medi- 
ocrity, had the recommendation of two bishops. Where- 
upon members of the Philharmonic Society went in a body 
to the cathedral and carried off all the music belonging to 
that organization. Anything but harmony reigned in the 
little town. There were lawsuits, persecutions and im- 
prisonments. 

At the instance of the clergy decrees were passed for- 
bidding the Philharmonic Society from holding meetings; 
but Barezzi had too nearly a paramount influence to per- 
mit any such curtailment of its good offices, and Verdi, un- 
moved by these unseemly discords, continued conducting its 
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performances. The municipal Council granted a yearly sum 
of three hundred lire to pay him for teaching young aspi- 
rants for places in the Society. Barezzi, who still took a 
fatherly interest in him, furnished him lodgings in his own 
house, and when Verdi wanted to marry his eldest daugh- 
ter Margherita, gladly gave his consent. The wedding took 
place in 1835 and the Philharmonie Society helped cele- 
brate the great occasion. 

Every pleasant Sunday after vespers Verdi had his band 
play on the piazza of the town. On festival days he led 
his own music either at the chapel called La Madonnina 
Rossa which belonged to the Franciscan monks and was 
out of the control of the recalcitrant clergy, or else at the 
beautiful Gothie church of the monastery. When Verdi 
played there the edifice was crowded and the incompetent 
organist of the cathedral found himself deserted. Many 
of the surrounding communes used to send omnibuses to 
bring Verdi and his musicians to play at masses and ves- 
pers. He also conducted the concerts of the Philharmonic 
Society either at Barezzi’s or at his own home in the 
Palazzo Fusca, where he had taken his young wife. He 
won great applause also as a concert pianist; one of his 
suecesses was his arrangement of Rossini’s overture to 
William Tell. 

Lavigna died in Milan in 1837 and Verdi, Eee stipu- 
lated term of service at Busseto was coming to an end saw 
in the vacancy, which that friendly maestro had left, a 
chance for him and decided that he must seek wider fields 
than a small town offered. He had been asked to compose 
an opera for the Teatro Filodrammatico at Milan and dur- 
ing his residence at Busseto had been at work on a libretto 
by a young poet named Temistocle Solera, who had pub- 
lished a volume of lyrics and who had such a knowledge 
of music that later’ several operas of his, with both words 
and composition from his hand, appeared successfully in 
Milan, Modena, Padua and Madrid. When Verdi returned 
to Milan he had the score completed, having taken the 
trouble, as he himself said, to ‘‘copy all the separate voice- 
parts’’ himself, It was entitled Oberto di San Bonifacio, 
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There had been a change in the management of the 
Teatro Filodrammatico; but Francesco Masini, who had 
given the commission for the opera and procured the li- 
bretto, promised to use his influence to have it performed 
at La Seala instead. Others also interested themselves and 
it was arranged to have its first trial in the spring of 1839 
with four artists whom Verdi called ‘‘really remarkable 
interpreters.’’ The vocal parts were distributed and the 
rehearsals had begun when Masini was taken ill. That 
seemed to put an end to the whole enterprise. Verdi was 
so disappointed that he was on the point of returning to 
Busseto when he was suddenly summoned to La Scala to 
see Bartolomeo Merelli, the impresario. Merelli had 
chanced to overhear two of the soloists praising the work 
and made up his mind to put it on, provided Verdi would 
make some changes in the score to suit other soloists who 
would be engaged. 

Merelli moreover agreed not only to assume all the ex- 
penses but to divide with the composer in equal shares 
whatever he might receive for selling the score in ease it 
proved successful. 

‘It was a brilliant offer for me,’’ Verdi told Giulio 
Ricordi; ‘‘young, unknown, I found an impresario that 
had the courage to put on the stage a new work without 
demanding a guarantee of any kind.’’ Verdi made the 
required changes and added a quartet, for which Solera 
wrote the words. ‘‘This quartet,’’ says Verdi, ‘‘was one 
of the best parts of the opera.’’ 

The rehearsals were resumed and the work was per- 
formed for the first time November 17, 1839. It was so 
successful that it was repeated a number of times and 
Giovanni Ricordi, founder of the celebrated publishing- 
house, paid him two thousand Austrian lire for the pub- 
lication rights. Moreover, Merelli was so gratified with the 
reception of Oberto that he offered what Verdi called ‘‘a 
splendid proposition’’ in the form of a contract in accord- 
ance with which three other operas were to be composed 
at intervals of eight months for production either at La 
Scala or at the Imperial Theater at Vienna. The payment 
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agreed upon was to be four thousand Austrian lire for 
each and the copyright proceeds to be divided between 
them in equal shares. 

The first which he actually undertook was an opera 
buffa, with which Merelli wanted to open his autumn sea- 
son. Several librettos were submitted to him and he 
selected as the least objectionable one entitled Jl Finto 
Stanislao which had been set to music by that prolific 
polyglot Bohemian Adalbert Gyrowetz, when conductor of 
the Hof Theater at Vienna. Verdi had hardly begun on 
it before he was taken ill and during his rather slow re- 
covery the rent fell due for what he called ‘‘the small and 
modest apartment near the Porta Ticinese,’’ where he was 
living with his young wife and two small children. He 
asked a friend to go to Merelli and obtain from him an 
advance of fifty crowns or a loan until he could get that 
amount from his father-in-law. The friend came back and 
told him a lie, saying that Merelli refused to let him have 
it. Then Signora Verdi went out and pawned some of 
her jewels and his worry about the rent was relieved. Not 
until two years later did Verdi learn that his timid friend 
had not dared to approach Merelli, who would have been 
delighted to help him. 

Probably a comic opera was never composed under more 
tragic circumstances. In April his little boy was seized by 
a mysterious illness and died; a few days later the sister, 
who was a year younger, was also taken away, and in June 
his wife followed them. 

‘‘T was alone!—alone!’’ he is quoted as saying. ‘‘In 
the space of about two months three loved ones had dis- 
appeared forever. I no longer had a family! And in 
the midst of this terrible anguish, to avoid a breach of 
the engagement I had entered into, I was compelled to 
compose and finish a comic opera!”’ 

This work, under the title Un Giorno di Regno, was 
produced on September 15 and proved a dismal failure. 
Verdi attributed the fiasco partly to the music and partly 
to the poor acting. It was afterwards revived both in 
Venice and in Naples, but with no better success. Verdi 
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was quite discouraged and made up his mind to compose 
no more. He persuaded Merelli to cancel his contract and 
went into melancholy retirement, brooding on the past. 
But one winter’s day he came face to face with Merelli 
who told him he was in great difficulties regarding a new 
opera. Otto Nicolai, composer of The Merry Wives of 
Windsor, had been engaged to compose it but was dissatis- 
fied with the libretto. 

‘Just faney!’’ explained Merelli, ‘‘words by Solera! 
Superb! ... Magnificent! Extraordinary! ... Splendid 
dramatic situations, full of interest and fine poetry! But 
this obstinate Nicolai declares it is an impossible libretto 
. . . | would give my head to find another immediately.”’ 

Verdi suggested that among the manuscripts Merelli 
had put at his service was one entitled I/ Proscritto. This 
was found in the archives of La Scala, but Verdi refused 
even to look at it. Merelli took out another. 

‘‘Ha! Here is one of Solera’s. Take it, read it!’’ cried 
the impresario. 

Verdi reluctantly put into his pocket the large paper 
book written in big letters and took it home with him. 
‘‘As I walked,’’ he says, ‘‘I was seized with a sense of 
indefinable uneasiness. A deep sadness, a keen anguish, 
clutched my heart. I went into my room and impatiently 
flung the manuscript on the table. As it fell it opened 
and my eyes fell on this line, ‘‘Va, pensiero, sull’ ali 
dorate’’ (Fly forth, oh thought, on golden pinions). 

Although a further reading of the text interested him, 
he stuck firmly to his resolution to compose no more, and 
on the same day returned the manuscript to Merelli. But 
Merelli insisted on his keeping it, crammed it into his 
overcoat pocket, pushed him out of the room, and locked 
the door. 

The spark had kindled his genius and he went to work. 
One day in the autumn of 1841, he informed Merelli that 
the piece was ready. Merelli wanted to hold it over until 
spring, but Verdi insisted that as two capable singers were 
at that time at La Scala it must be given during Carnival 
or not at all. Merelli declared that he was already under 
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contract to bring out three new operas by celebrities and 
to interpolate a fourth by a composer who was making al- 
most his first appearance was too great a risk. While they 
were in the midst of their arguments the prospectus of the 
coming season was issued and Verdi’s name was not on it. 
He was so angry that he wrote Merelli ‘‘a foolish letter’’ 
which, after it had been despatched, he regretted. But 
Merelli understood the vagaries of genius, took it in good 
part, and, what was better, decided to produce the opera. 
He merely said that in consequence of the heavy expenses 
of the season he should not be able to furnish fresh scenery 
or costumes. A revised prospectus was printed and on it 
Verdi’s name and work were announced. 

The title of the work was Nabucodonosor, also known as 
Nabucco, an Italianized shortening of the Babylonian King 
Nebuchadnezzar. It was given March 9, 1842. ‘‘ With this 
score,’’ said Verdi, ‘‘my musical career really began. In 
spite of all hindrance and difficulties Nabucco was un- 
doubtedly created under a lucky star. All that might have 
gone against it turned out in its favor. It was a wonder 
that Merelli did not send me and my opera to the devil 
after the furious letter that I sent him. The second-hand 
costumes made to look equal to new, were magnificent, 
while the old scenery refurbished by Parrani might have 
been painted for the occasion.”’ 

It was an extraordinary success. Even during the re- 
hearsals the stage-hands ceased their work in order to 
listen. ‘‘It was a group of earpenters,’’ said Verdi, ‘‘that 
gave me my first assurance of success. The artists were 
singing as badly as they knew ‘how and the orchestra 
seemed bent only on drowning out the noise made by the 
workmen who were doing some alterations in the building. 
Presently the chorus began to sing, as carelessly as before, 
the ‘Va, pensiero,’ but before they had got through half a 
dozen bars the theater was as still as a church. The men 
had left off their work one by one and there they were 
sitting about on the ladders and the scaffolding, listening. 
When ‘the number was finished they broke out into the 
noisiest applause I ever heard, erying, ‘Bravo, bravo, viva 
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il maestro!’ and pounding on the woodwork with their 
tools.’’ 

Verdi, much against Solera’s wishes, had cut out a love- 
duet between Fenena and Ismaele and wanted him to 
substitute a prophecy by Zacharias. Finally the poet was 
persuaded to do so and promised to bring the copy in a few 
days, but Verdi was not going to run the risk of delay 
and locked him in, saying, ‘‘ You don’t leave this room until 
you have written the prophecy. Here is a Bible; you will 
find the words there; all you have to do is to put them 
into verse.’ 

Solera was big and powerful and very peppery, and 
there was such a glint of anger in his eyes that Verdi was 
for a moment alarmed, but Solera suddenly sat down 
ealmly and in fifteen minutes had the verses ready. 
This number proved one of the ‘‘hits’’ of the performance. 
Verdi was dissatisfied with the size of the chorus but 
Merelli refused to increase it. A wealthy amateur, a 
friend of the composer, offered to be responsible for the 
additional expense; but Verdi was too independent to ac- 
cept such aid and said, ‘‘No, we will enlarge the chorus 
and I will pay for the extra singers myself.’’ 

This he did and the outlay was richly justified. The 
audience must have been in excellent humor, for when the 
spectacle of the first scene was revealed, the applause, 
Verdi said, lasted full ten minutes, and there were many 
other outbursts of clapping and joyous shouting. Verdi, 
who of course, hoped for success, is reported to have re- 
marked to a friend after the performance that when all 
the occupants of the stalls and the pit rose to their feet, 
shouting and yelling, he thought at first that they were 
making sport of him and might even ‘‘fall on’’ the poor 
composer and give him a bad time of it. 

Among the soloists, who shared in the triumph of the 
evening, was Giuseppina Strepponi, who took the part 
‘‘Abagaile,’’ and who, a few years later, was married to 
Verdi at Colange, in Savoy. She had sung with great accep- 
tation at Vienna, Rome, and other cities, but had made her 
début in Milan only a few days previously. In the audi- 
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ence sat the ever-popular Donizetti, whose own Maria 
Padilla had been given a few months before at La Scala. 
He had delayed leaving Milan so as to hear the new opera. 
His verdict was: ‘‘It is fine, remarkably fine!’’ 

Verdi literally awoke to find himself famous. Nabucco 
went from city to city in a triumphal progress, and in 
1846 reached London. There, an absurd sentiment pre- 
vailed that no Biblical subject could be presented on the 
stage—as if old Nebuchadnezzar were a sacred character! 
Consequently the name of the opera had to be changed 
to Nino, Re d’Assiria! The best English criticism hailed 
it as a remarkable work, characterized by merits of the 
highest order, full of imagination and distinguished for 
excellence of construction. As always, however, the novel 
effects offended the reactionaries. Henry F. Chorley com- 
plained in the Atheneum that Verdi showed no power as 
a melodist, and he expressed a longing for even ‘‘Paisiel- 
lo’s sweetest piece of sickliness.’’ He eriticized Verdi’s 
‘““iImmoderate employment of brass instruments’? which 
rendered his music ‘‘almost intolerable.’? He ended by 
expressing the doubt whether Verdi would live as a com- 
poser.? 

Ricordi paid Verdi three thousand lire for the copyright 
to Nabucco, but when the composer proffered half of that 
sum to Merelli in accordance with their agreement, the 
generous impresario refused to take more than five hun- 
dred and made Verdi keep the rest. Merelli, by the terms 
of his contract with the municipality, was obliged each 
season to put on a new work or one that had never been 
performed previously in Milan. This was termed the 
opera d’obbligo and he informed Verdi on the third night 
of Nabucco that the management of La Seala had decided 
to engage him to compose that for the next Carnival. 
‘‘Here is a blank contract,’’ he said. ‘‘After such a suc- 
cess aS you have just achieved, I can not propose terms. 
You make your own. Fill out the contract yourself and I 
will see that it is fulfilled.’’ 


1 Eleven years later, two different companies were giving it simul- 
taneously. At the Lyceum Theater it took the title of Anato! 
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Verdi consulted Signora Strepponi as to what he should 
charge. She suggested that he make it the same as Bellini 
had got for Norma at La Scala ten years earlier. That 
was eight thousand lire. It is said that Verdi put on a 
little extra, but whatever it was Merelli agreed to it, and 
Verdi went to work with zeal on a libretto entitled J 
Lombardi alla Prima Crociata, furnished by Solera. At 
this time were stirring the aspirations of the Italians 
for freedom from the galling chains of Austria. Piedmont 
and Lombardy were secretly in ferment. Milan especially 
was a hotbed for stimulating the growth of national feel- 
ing. There a few years later the Duchesa Litta was to 
sell her costly gold plate to buy the sinews of war. Natur- 
ally Verdi was moved by this underground agitation and 
he found both in Nabucco and even more in I Lombardi 
verses suitable for kindling the fiery imagination of his 
countrymen. 

The Austrian authorities were suspicious. Cardinal 
Gaisruk, probably informed by spies, got wind of the 
dangerous tendencies of the new opera. He sent word 
to Torresani, Director of Police, that in I Lombardi, which 
dealt with the Crusaders, there were Church processions, 
a conversion, a baptism, and even a scene laid in the Valley 
of Jehosaphat as well as other religious references—sacri- 
legious trangressions—which no priest could think of 
allowing to be produced on the secular stage. The official, 
whom the Cardinal threatened to report to the Emperor 
of Austria, told the Director of La Seala that the new 
opera could not be brought out unless drastic modifications 
were effected in it. Verdi, Solera and Merelli were sum- 
moned to appear before the Committee of Censors to do 
this. 

Verdi refused to submit. ‘‘I will not change a word or 
a note of it!’’ he declared, ‘‘It must be performed as it 
stands or it shall not be performed at all. Merelli went 
to Torresani with Solera and explained that almost every- 
thing was ready for the performance, that the participants 
—soloists, chorus and orchestra—were all enthusiastic 
about its beauty and that the composer declined to make 
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any changes. Solera for his part defended his work 
warmly. Torresani was convinced by the eloquence of 
their pleas and assured them that he would assume the 
whole responsibility. The only change he required was in 
one passage: the substitution of ‘‘Salve Maria’’ for ‘‘ Ave 
Maria’’ as a concession to the Cardinal. 

Great expectations were aroused in Milan. By three 
o’clock in the afternoon of the eleventh of February, 1843, 
people began to gather for the evening at the theater. So 
many brought their supper with them that the auditorium 
distilled odors of sausage and garlic like a restaurant. The 
great expectations were not disappointed. Many numbers 
in which the public discovered political allusions—such, 
for example as that beginning with the words ‘‘O mia 
patria si bella 6 perduta’’ sung by Hebrew slaves, aroused 
uncontrolled enthusiasm. In one or two eases the police 
interfered and prevented the repetitions demanded. The 
chorus, ‘‘O Signore dal tetto nativo’’ in the last act had 
to be repeated. 

By this opera Verdi took his place as one of the ‘‘saviors 
of his country.’’ It was soon produced in nearly every 
large Italian and European city. It came to Her Maj- 
esty’s Theater in London on March 12, 1846, where, per- 
haps as Lumley suggests, on account of ‘‘a rambling, ill- 
constructed, uninteresting libretto’’ it achieved only a 
mediocre success. The conservative critics declared that 
it was utterly devoid of melody, flimsy, trashy and worth- 
less, while the opposite party found it ‘‘replete with mel- 
ody of the most charming kind . . . full of power, vigor, 
and originality.’’ 

It was translated into French by Vaéz and Royer and 
with several new numbers added by the composer, was most 
brilliantly brought out under the meaningless name of 
Jérusalem at the Opéra on November 9, 1847, but with 
poor success. It was just before the troublous times of 
1848 and possibly politics had something to do with this 
comparative failure. Louis Philippe ordered two acts of 
it to be performed at the Tuileries and conferred on Verdi 
the rank of Chevalier of the Legion of Honor. It was re- 
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translated from the French into Italian but when produced 
in Italy under this new guise failed dismaliy. 

Donizetti, having entirely ceased operatic composition, 
was at this time a helpless paralytic and died in April, 
1848. Verdi was now recognized as the leader of Italian 
musical art and many theaters applied to him for his next 
work. He accepted the offer of the Fenice at Venice and 
engaged the young poet, Francesco Maria Piave, to prepare 
a libretto based on Victor Hugo’s drama, ‘‘Hernani.’’ 
Verdi had found Piave far more ready and willing than 
Solari was to adopt suggestions. Hl mestro vol cussi e 
basta, he would say in his Milanese dialect—the master 
wants it so and enough said !—was his ultimatum and Piave 
was willing to do his best. 

Ernani was produced on the ninth of March, 1844, with 
enormous success. Just before the performance Verdi 
found himself at odds with Signora Loewe (afterwards 
married to the Prince von Lichtenstein), who had to inter- 
pret the part of ‘‘ Elvira’’ (Dofia Sol). She wanted the opera 
to end with a final rondo in which she might display her 
elastic voice, and Piave had gone so far as to write the 
words for such an aria. But Verdi was righteously in- 
dignant. ‘‘Do you wish,’’ he demanded, ‘‘to ruin the finest 
situation in the opera?’’ Signora Loewe had to submit 
and the applause which she received quite mollified her; 
she recognized that she had been in the wrong, but it was 
some time before Verdi forgave her. In the autumn, on 
his way to Rome, he passed through Bologna, where Si- 
gnora Loewe was singing in Hrnant. She heard of his pres- 
ence and sent him a friendly message. He ealled on her 
and two years later he composed for her the principal 
part in his Af¢tila. 

Verdi especially desired for the basso-part a singer 
named Silva or Selva who had been attached to a second- 
rate theater in Venice. Count Mocenigo, the director, 
objected to engaging anyone from such a stage, but Verdi 
cared nothing for stupid aristocratic snobbery and carried 
his point, as he did also when the director tried to make 
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him eut out the effect of having a horn sounded on the 
stage, such an innovation having been hitherto unknown 
in the Fenice! Verdi again came into collision with the 
authorities. The Austrian censor demanded that he en- 
tirely omit the great scene of the conspiracy. To do this 
would ruin the opera; the number was finally allowed 
after some changes in the text were effected. In spite of 
the wretched censorship it was easy enough for the Neapol- 
itans to discover the political undercurrent of Hrnani, and 
so it was wherever it went. Within nine months it was 
performed in fifteen cities in Italy; only in Florence was 
it coolly received. 

As it happened, Hrnani reached London before either 
Nabucco or I Lombardi had been heard there, and with it 
began the quarrel between Verdi’s partisans and his de- 
tractors. It was performed at Her Majesty’s Theater 
on the eighth of March, 1845. The Illustrated London 
News chronicled its rapturous reception by the public: 
‘““Eneore followed encore from the rising of the cur- 
tain. Solos, duets, and trios were applauded with equal 
fervor, but the concerted pieces created the most surprise 
and admiration.’’ One critic declared that every number 
was full of plagiarisms but its unison-passages aroused 
some degree of curiosity on account of their novelty. Chor- 
ley, after hearing it several times, still stuck to his adverse 
opinion of it: ‘‘For new melody we have searched in 
vain; nor have we found any varieties of form, indicating 
an original fancy at work’’; and he called Verdi’s science 
flimsy ! 

When ELrnani was brought out in Rome in 1847, night 
after night the public went mad over what seemed the 
political effects of some of the numbers. At that time 
Pope Pius IX. was quite popular because of his supposed 
attitude toward the liberation and unification of Italy. 
When the chorus A Carlo Quinto sia gloria ed onor (To 
Charles the Fifth be glory and honor) was sung they 
changed the name to Pio Nono and instead of wearing the 
Austrian cockades and bearing the Austrian banners, as 
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had to be the ease in ‘‘Unredeemed’’ Northern Italy, they 
earried the tri-colored cockades and banners in the con- 
spiracy scene. 

On one occasion an odd incident occurred. The number 
had been repeated the second time but a person wearing the 
uniform of the National Guard, who was in the upper 
gallery with his leg over the railing, kept demanding the 
chorus again. It was given for the third time but the man 
was still not satisfied and kept shouting ‘‘ Bis! bis! Viva 
Pio Nono!’’ The audience began to hiss. Then the fel- 
low removed his clothing, first his shako, then his tunic, 
then his waistcoat and threw them down into the pit and 
finally he flung his sword down: it landed on the stage and 
imbedded itself in the floor, narrowly missing the foot- 
lights. Not until an officer had forcibly seized him and 
put him out did the panic-stricken audience breathe freely. 
The man had gone mad! 

Ernani had bad luck in Paris. Victor Hugo objected to 
the libretto as a travesty on his famous drama. Many 
changes were made in the characters; the scene of the opera 
was transferred from Spain to Italy, and when it was pro- 
~ duced at the Théatre Italien in January, 1846, even its 
title was altered. The Englishman Chorley found his 
counterpart in Edouard Monnais, who wrote in the Gazette 
Musicale that Verdi lacked genius and musical inspiration, 
and was quite inferior to Donizetti. 

As Ernani has lived until the present time, though of 
course it can not be claimed as being a work of the highest 
order, the adverse criticism can be read only with a smile 
of amusement. Conservatism never learns. 

Shortly after the appearance of Ernani occurred Verdi’s 
marriage to Signora Strepponi. 

Verdi’s fame brought many demands on him. He was 
ready to meet them, perhaps too ready, for the first bril- 
liant successes were not by any means uniformly repeated. 
Such was the case with I Due Foscari, the libretto by Piave; 
it was produced in Rome on November 3, 1844 and was 
everywhere received coldly. The Gazette Musicale of Paris 
noted that it was separated from EHrnani by an immense 
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distance. It was regarded as colorless and lacking in spon- 
taneity. In February of the next year came Giovanna 
d’Arco (Joan of Are) at La Seala, with the incomparable 
Frezzolini in the title-réle. Her charm, her beauty and 
her exquisite voice gave the opera a certain vogue in Milan, 
but elsewhere it failed, and Verdi, when it was finally 
shelved, used the overture for two of his later operas: 
Les Vépres Siciliennes and Arnoldo. When it was given 
in Palermo the following October, the Police refused per- 
mission for Jeanne d’Are to be seen on the stage and ‘‘the 
French heroine became ‘Orietta of Lesbos,’ ’’ living in the 
time of Sappho; many changes were also effected in the 
text, so that ‘‘country’’ and “‘liberty’’ and other dangerous 
words might be eliminated! 

For the San Carlo Theater at Naples Verdi wrote Alvira 
on a libretto furnished by a new poet, Cammarano. It 
was produced unsuccessfully in 1845. In March, 1846, 
having once more Solera as his librettist, he roused the 
Neapolitans to a frenzy of excitement with his Attila, which 
seemed to them a new call to independence. KEspecially 
did they flame with patriotism over the aria which con- 
tained the words ‘‘dear fatherland, now mother and queen 
of mighty and high-minded sons.’’? and later at the line, 
‘“‘Thou shalt have the universe, let Italy be mine!’’ the 
whole audience joined vocally in expressing that devout 
desire. Elsewhere in Italy it was regarded as a master- 
piece, but when sung in London in 1848, with a particu- 
larly brilliant cast and presented with remarkable scenic 
effects, it aroused all the animosity of the critics, who ob- 
jected to its drums and blatant brass. Chorley raged 
against ‘‘this Gothie opera,’’ calling its melodies ‘‘old and 
unlovely to a degree which is almost impertinent.’’ David- 
son in the London Times was scarcely less severe, declaring 
that Verdi’s love of ensemble was ‘‘not attended by any 
great contrapuntal knowledge’’ and that the opera showed 
a lack of ‘‘dramatiec coloring’’ as well as ‘‘little apprecia- 
tion of character and little regard to the peculiarities of 
situation.”’ A 

2°*Cara patria gid madre e regina di possenti e magnanim figli,”” 
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In Macbeth Verdi resorted for the first time to Shake- 
speare for an operatic subject. Piave furnished the 
rather wretched libretto, though a far greater poet, Andrea 
Maffei, called ‘‘the honey-tongued,’’ who had been re- 
quested to do the work, and declined the task, contributed 
two of the best lyrics. It was dedicated to his first bene- 
factor, Antonio Barezzi, the father of his Margherita. It 
was brought out at Florence on March 14, 1847, and was 
repeated at Venice with triumphant success. The audience 
went wild over the aria of Macduff ‘‘La patria 
tradita,’? sung by a Spanish tenor named Palma, who 
wore a tricolored cockade, and on succeeding representa- 
tions the Austrian grenadiers used foree to repress this 
outburst of sedition. Verdi was presented with a laurel- 
crown of gold, the leaves engraved with the titles of his 
works. When it was given at Milan a lithograph was pub- 
lished representing Verdi trampling down the composers 
of the past and with one foot on Rossini’s head! 

Outside of Italy Macbeth did not fare so well. Nearly 
twenty years later Nuiter and Beaumont collaborated on 
an entirely new libretto in French, and Verdi composed 
new music for a good part of it; nevertheless, in spite of 
its splendid qualities and the ‘‘superb interpretation’’ 
which it received it failed to please the Parisian public 
and was soon shelved. 

In compliance with a demand for a new opera for Her 
Majesty’s Theater in London, Verdi at first thought of 
taking ‘‘King Lear’’ as a subject but illness prevented him 
from finishing it. Accordingly he chose an adaptation of 
Schiller’s ‘‘Robbers’’ made by his friend Maffei. This 
opera was duly delivered to Benjamin Lumley who pro- 
duced it under the title of I Masnadieri July 22, 1847. 
Verdi himself proceeded to London and took charge of the 
long and wearisome rehearsals. Jenny Lind was one of 
the cast, making the second appearance in her brilliant 
career. The house was packed; the Queen and Prince 
Albert were present and Verdi who conducted received an 
ovation; there was much enthusiasm at the first perform- 
ance. But it did not hold its own. In spite of many 
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charming numbers, it was withdrawn after the third per- 
formance. One trouble was that the part ‘‘Maximilian 
Moor’’ consigned to Lablache, the great basso, called for 
a slender personage; but Lablache was of gigantic propor- 
tions and when he emerged from his long imprisonment 
in the cave and intimated that he was a-thirst, he was 
greeted with a howl of derision. This opera was as usual 
greeted with savage criticisms by the London press. One 
recalcitrant declared that it was the worst opera ever given 
at Her Majesty’s Theater! When produced on the Paris 
stage in 1870 under the title of Les Brigands, with a 
libretto translated by Ruelle and with the charming Mari- 
mon in the caste, it had no better fate, and it was received 
in Italy with comparative coldness. The truth of the mat- 
ter was that Verdi, as usual, was unfortunate in his subject, 
which was gloomy and brutally repulsive. 

Lumley, however, retained his confidence in Verdi and 
when Michael Costa deserted him to be Conductor of the 
new Italian Opera at Covent Garden he offered Verdi a 
three years’ engagement as his successor at a large salary 
and with the stipulation that Verdi might put on the stage 
a new opera each year. Verdi’s engagements in Italy 
prevented him from accepting this tempting proposition. 
He returned to Italy and soon had ready two new operas. 
The first was Il Corsaro based by Piave on Byron’s poem, 
‘“The Corsair.’’ The publisher Lucca paid him a sum 
equivalent to about $4,000 for the score of it. It was pro- 
duced in Trieste in 1848 and failed dismally. A few 
months later his Battaglia di Legnano was given for the 
first time in Rome. Its political implications and the array 
of exceptionally fine talent engaged ensured it a temporary 
suecess, but it was regarded on the whole as one of Verdi’s 
least interesting works. 

Returning to Paris, to superintend the preparation for 
the French revision of his Lombardi, he finished the com- 
position of Luisa Miller, on a libretto furnished by Cam- 
marano from Schiller’s early drama, ‘‘Kabale und Liebe,’’ 
for which the San Carlo Theater in Naples had offered 
him three thousand Neapolitan ducats or about $2,500. 
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Just at this time the cholera was epidemic in Paris and 
Verdi’s father urged him to come back to Italy. When, 
after dodging the rigid quarantine he reached Naples, he 
found the San Carlo bankrupt. The Duca di Ventignano, 
Superintendent of the Royal Theaters, tried to play a 
mean trick on him by refusing to let him leave Naples until 
he delivered the score of the opera—there being an absurd 
law whereby no artist could depart from the city without 
that official’s visa on his passport; and at the same time 
he was going to hold back the honorarium. Verdi dared 
the Duke to detain him, since there was at the time a 
French vessel in the harbor sent for the express purpose 
of rescuing any insurgents in distress. Verdi got his 
ducats and the opera was brought out at San Carlo after 
all. 

Some of the superstitious Neapolitans attributed the 
failure of Alzira to the malign influence of an amateur 
musician named Capecelaro. He was suspected of having 
“‘the evil eye.’’? Verdi’s friends, therefore, did their best 
to keep this dangerous person from Verdi. They guarded 
his door and when the composer sallied forth, they sur- 
rounded him. The story is told, however, that although 
they prevented Capecelaro from approaching him up till 
the evening of December 8, 1849, when the opera was 
given, during the last act, a man dashed from the fly and 
fell on the stage. Verdi dragged him away and as he did 
so the scene crashed down within a foot of them. It was 
the terrible jettatore! ; 

Luisa Miller was conceived in a somewhat different style 
from Verdi’s earlier operas and some consider that it in- 
augurated his ‘‘second manner.’’ It was calmer, more 
individualized, more melodious, the rhythms more flexible. 
It made a fair success in Naples: but in Paris, where it 
was performed at the Théatre Italien in December, 1852, 
with Cruvelli in the title-réle and in February at the 
Opéra with the marvelous Bosio, it fell flat and was soon 
taken off. It did not reach London until June, 1858 and 
even the efforts of Piccolomini and Alboni failed to save 
it from being a dead. failure. Chorley, as usual, was down 
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on it. He said: ‘‘Everything that is not trite in the score 
is unpleasant.’’ The critic of the Times was not more 
favorable. He called it ‘‘an uninterrupted series of 
commonplaces, pale, monotonous and dreary, which may 
fairly be symbolized as the sweepings of our composer’s 
study or the rinsings of his wine-bottles!’’ 

It was simply not understood and hence not appreciated, 
for though the libretto is horrible enough, it contains some 
of Verdi’s loveliest arias and when Patti revived it six- 
teen years later it made a hit. 

Political affairs in Italy, as elsewhere in Europe at this 
time, were reaching a crisis. Revolutions had broken out 
in many countries; in some they were ruthlessly sup- 
pressed. Milan had tried to throw off the yoke of Austria, 
but unsuccessfully. Verdi had intended to return there 
but when he found how unfavorable conditions were he 
went to England and settled for a time at Ranelagh. War 
and revolution never favor artistic creation. It was not 
strange that his next two operas were failures. But he 
was on the eve of his greatest successes. 

He was asked to furnish a new opera for La Fenice at 
Venice and selected for a second time one of Victor Hugo’s 
dramas ‘‘Le Roi s’amuse,’’ and that indefatigable poetas- 
ter Piave was entrusted with its conversion into a lbretto. 
This drama had been taboo in France; the Austrian Goy- 
ernment was bitterly opposed to its representation in any 
form in its Italian possessions. Verdi, with his customary 
obstinacy, declared for that or nothing. A Commissary of 
Police, named Martello, who had been persistent in pur- 
suing Italian patriots, saved the day: he suggested to Piave 
to convert the King into the Duke of Mantua and he even 
suggested a new title, ‘‘Rzgoletto, Buffone di Corte.”’ 

Verdi secluded himself at Busseto and in forty days the 
opera was ready for representation on March 11, 1851; 
ready with the exception of one number to be sung by the 
Duke. Considerable anxiety was shown because this piece 
was not in hand. But on the evening before the orchestral 
rehearsal Verdi came to Mirate, who was to personate the 
Duke, and showed him the canzone, ‘‘La donna é mobile.’’ 
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He bound him to absolute secrecy. The orchestra and all 
in the theater were requested to refrain from singing or 
humming the air and the result was that at the perform- 
ance it burst on the enchanted audience in all its freshness, 
and produced an enormous effeet. Rigoletto quickly won 
world-wide popularity and has held the stage everywhere 
te the present time. 

It was produced in London at the Italian Opera in 1853 
with Bosio, Mario and Ronconi in the principal parts. 
The Athenaeum and the Times alone attacked it and re- 
peated their inane criticisms on its lack of melody, its 
reminiscences, and its feebleness! The former called its 
music ‘‘puerile and queer,’’ its ideas trivial and many of 
its scenes ‘‘miserable in their meager patchiness and want 
of meaning.’’ The latter called it Verdi’s most feeble 
opera, ‘‘the most uninspired, the barest, and the most des- 
titute of ingenious contrivance.’’ But the public was not 
deceived by such prejudiced utterances and flocked to hear 
it and applaud. 

In Paris a cabal endeavored in the same kind of argu- 
ment to set the people against it before it was heard; but 
when it was produced on January 17, 1857, with Frezzo- 
lini, Alboni, Mario and Corsi, it was instantly successful 
and the very critics who had attacked it were obliged to 
confess themselves in the wrong. In its French version 
given in 1863 it was equally triumphant. 

Rigoletto was followed by Jl Trovatore, produced in 
Rome, January 19, 1853. The libretto by Cammarano was 
based on a contemporary drama by Antonio Gultierez, a 
boy in his teens, who by one leap had won fame by it. 
It was a cold wet night; the Tiber had overflowed its banks 
and people had to wade through mud and pools to reach 
the theater, but they came in crowds and packed the house. 
Rarely had such a brilliant success been achieved. Soon in 
Venice three companies were presenting it simultaneously. 

When it reached Paris in 1854, Madame Alboni was 
suddenly taken ill, but Verdi went to Madame Viardot and 
persuaded her to take the part of Azucena. She rehearsed 
the musie with Verdi and in eight hours had it by heart 
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and the same evening sung it with overwhelming success. 
As Verdi said, ‘‘There was only one Pauline Viardot in 
the world.’’ She repeated the triumph the following May 
in London with Tamberlik, Jenny Ney and Graziani. 
Bosio and a remarkable group of singers presented it in 
Petersburg with equal effect. In 1857 it was given in 
French in Paris. Verdi added four airs de ballet for the 
third act and it attained its hundredth performance six 
years later. The hand-organ carried its popular airs to 
every remotest hamlet in the world. 

While Verdi was at work on Il Trovatore, he had al- 
ready begun the composition of a new opera, Traviata, based 
on ‘‘La Dame aux Camélias’’ by Alexandre Dumas fils. 
The libretto was furnished by Piave in accordance with the 
composer’s desires. It was finished only two and a half 
months after Jl Trovatore and was produced at the Fenice 
in Venice on March 6, 1855. It made an astounding fiasco. 
Verdi announced the fact to a friend the next day, asking 
if the fault were his or the singers’. ‘‘Time will tell,’’ he 
added. 

The singer who took the part of Violetta was enormously 
tall and portly and when she appeared in the last act, 
supposedly dying of consumption the audience grew hilari- 
ous. Graziani, the tenor, was afflicted with hoarseness, 
and Varesi, the baritone, was disgruntled at not having a 
more important part and neglected his opportunities. 
Varesi offered Verdi his condolences but the maestro re- 
plied, ‘‘Make them to yourself and to your companions; 
you have not understood my music.”’ 

The costumes also were quite incongruous. When Venice 
saw the opera a second time a year later a better cast 
occupied the stage, and a more picturesque garb was de- 
vised. Thus presented it aroused immense enthusiasm ; 
like Il Trovatore it swept triumphantly over Europe, and 
has held the stage permanently. 

The part of Violetta was most brilliantly performed at 
its first audition both in London and in Paris in 1856 and 
in Petersburg a month earlier by Maria Piccolomini, who 
aroused keen interest because of her beauty of face, figure 
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and voice and because of her aristocratic lineage, she being 
the niece of a cardinal and connected with one of the most 
ancient families in Italy. A few years later she married 
the Marchese Gaetani and retired from the stage. 

London was captivated by the opera and shocked by the 
plot. Pious parsons thundered against it. As a play it 
had been forbidden by the Lord Chancellor and an attempt 
was made to stop its performance as an opera. The highly 
moral eritics that had always attacked Verdi went at him 
again tooth and nail. The Times spoke of its ‘‘foul and 
hideous horrors’’ and the Athenaeum called it ‘‘as a whole 
poor and pale—consumptive music, which can only be 
relished in the absence of some healthy novelty.’’ It lived 
in spite of these attacks. When it was produced in a 
French version at the Théatre Lyrique in October, 1864, 
Christine Nilsson made her début in it with overwhelming 
success. 

Verdi had been asked to furnish a new opera for the 
projected International Exposition to be held in Paris in 
1855, and having secured a French libretto by Scribe and 
Duveyrier dealing with the massacre of the French by the 
Sicilians at Palermo in March, 1282, he took up his resi- 
dence just outside of Paris and went vigorously to work 
on it, so that it would be in readiness for rehearsal in 
October. The great German soprano Sophie Criiwell, whose 
stage-name was Cruvelli, was to take the principal réle. 
She was receiving the highest salary ever paid up to that 
time. But at the critical moment she disappeared from 
Paris and no one knew what had become of her. There 
seemed to be some mystery about her flight and all sorts 
of rumors flew. She reappeared as suddenly as she had 
departed and some persons were so indignant with her that 
they went to hear her as Valentine in Les Huguenots they 
intended to hiss her from the stage. But by a happy 
chance at her very first entrance the Queen addressed: her 
in these words ‘‘Dis-moi le résultat de ton hardi voyage’’ 
(Tell me the issue of your daring journey) ; the question 
struck the audience as so funny that it was greeted with a 
howl of delight and all was forgiven. It took an unus- 
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ually long time to get the opera ready; seven months 
elapsed before it was presented on the thirteenth of June. 
It was eminently successful and Cruvelli rose to the 
occasion. But in eight years it received only sixty-two 
performances and, as it failed in Italy, where, owing to 
the censorship, its title and its scene had to be changed, 
and where its excessive length was against it, it soon joined 
Verdi’s other forgotten operas. 

The next twenty-eight years of Verdi’s life were marked 
by great activity and by a few important works as well 
as by others less notable. He had to find another librettist, 
as Piave, after furnishing words for Simon Boccanegra 
(Venice, 1857) and Un Ballo in Maschera (Rome, 1859) 
was stricken with insanity. Verdi provided for his wants 
and after his death in 1876 undertook the support of 
the poet’s daughter. 

Simon Boccanegra was based on Schiller’s ‘‘Fieschi’’ 
but when in 1875 Verdi chanced to see it on the stage 
at Cologne, he remarked ‘‘What a fine poem Piave might 
have written for me!’’ With this notion in his mind he 
secured the collaboration of Arrigo Boito, afterwards the 
composer of Mefistofele, and altered the music to a con- 
siderable extent. It was produced in Milan at La Scala 
in 1881 with Victor Maurel in the title-réle, and with 
considerable effect. Maurel took it to Paris in 1883, but 
there it failed to find great favor, while the next year 
it created enthusiasm in Naples, and Verdi, who was pres- 
ent, was called before the curtain seventeen times. 

Next followed Araldo, a readaptation of one of Verdi’s 
earlier failures, but, in spite of many new numbers and 
a whole new act, it failed a second time. Better fortune 
attended his Un Ballo in Maschera, the libretto imitated 
from Scribe and Auber’s Gustave III. He wrote it under 
contract for the San Carlo Theater in Naples. But the 
Austrian censor demanded serious modifications which 
Verdi refused to make. The theater management then 
sued him for forty thousand ducats damages. Verdi had 
gone to Naples to superintend its production, about the 
time Orsini’s attempt to assassinate Napoleon III. became 
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known. This intensified the action of the censors; because 
a similar attempt on the life of the King of Sweden as 
depicted in the opera made its implication too palpable. 
The management tried to induce Verdi to substitute an 
entirely different libretto. The quarrel between the Duca 
di Ventinagno who took the side of the management and 
the composer divided the town. All the liberals sided with 
Verdi. King Ferdinand’s brother, the Count of Syracuse, 
tried to.induce Verdi to meet the King, who might yield 
the point, but Verdi declined the honor. Finally the 
Government released him from the contract and he was 
immediately requested to give the opera to the Apollo 
Theater in Rome. Even then there were difficulties. Kings 
were still sacred personages and an assassination of a ruler 
of Sweden could not be allowed on the stage! Accord- 
ingly the scene was changed from Stockholm to Boston and 
the Earl of Warwick, Governor of Massachusetts, was sub- 
stituted for Gustavus III! In its original setting it still 
lives. Kings are not so sacred as they once were. 

Verdi’s next commission came from Russia and for this 
La Forza del Destino was composed. The text was drawn 
by Piave from a somber Spanish drama by the Duque de 
Rivas. It was produced on November 10, 1862 with a 
brilliant cast including the great tenor Tamberlik. In 
1869 it was given at La Scala and in 1876 at the Théatre 
Italien in Paris. But at none of these places did it make 
an immediate success. It still holds the stage, however, 
and will undoubtedly be always regarded as a masterpiece. 
In New York it is frequently performed, but it has been 
unfortunate in the brutal manner in which some of the 
best music in it has been cut out to give time for a ballet. 
Verdi certainly had little gift for such frivolous and often 
impertinent divertissements; the grave, grandiose and ma- 
jestic appealed far more insistently to his own serious and 
thoughtful genius. 

During these years many great honors were conferred 
on the Italian maestro. In 1862 he was elected a member 
of the Académie des Beaux Arts in Paris. During the 
Italian War for independence his name was interestingly 
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linked with that of the new King. The people in their 
shouts “‘Viva Verdi’’ understood it as an anagram: 

Viva 

Vittorio 

Emmanuele 

Re 

Tt)’ 

Italia. 

When Parma became a part of the Kingdom, Verdi was 
elected, by the District of Busseto, Deputy to the first 
Assembly. Cavour insisted that he should enter the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, but he had no inclination for practical 
polities and he soon resigned. In 1875 the King appointed 
him a senator of the Kingdom and he took the oath but 
not his seat. Later, however, he was announced in Bari 
where one of his works was given, as Maestro Senatore 
Verdi. 

Personally he preferred quiet and retirement to the 
bustle of cities, and to ensure this he bought an extensive 
estate not far from Busseto. The villa of Sant’ Agata 
was situated in the midst of a plain and approached by 
a road lined with poplar trees. At the gate stood two 
enormous willows. A waterless dyke was crossed by a 
bridge leading to the house. Near the villa was a garden 
sloping down to an artificial pond. Small farms, culti- 
vated by the peasants, under the eye of Verdi, who made 
agriculture a science, indicated prosperity. He was a 
painstaking breeder of fine horses. In the house itself the 
visitor found the elegance of simplicity and perfect com- 
fort. In the maestro’s private room, where he worked, 
stood a grand piano, a book-case and other pieces of furni- 
ture. Pictures and statuary and beautiful objects bought 
by him or presented to him abounded. Here he spent his 
summers; in the winter he had a palazzo in Genoa where 
the climate was more genial. Nothing seemed to mar the 
course of his daily life, shared by his talented and con- 
genial wife, who shortly after her marriage to him gave up 
the triumphs of her artistic career. 

Here he composed his French opera, Don Carlos, the 
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libretto by Méry and Du Locle, which had been ordered 
by Emile Perrin, the Director of the Opéra. He arrived 
at Paris in August, 1866. He went through the parts with 
each of the cast and it was hoped to bring it out toward 
the end of the year; but all sorts of delays hindered. The 
state of his health compelled him to go to Cauteretz. In 
January he received word of his father’s death. Not until 
March 11 was the new work finally announced. The great 
expectations which it had aroused were somewhat disap- 
pointed. And in London also, though among the artists 
engaged were Pauline Lucca and Antoinetta Fricci and it 
had every accessory of splendor, it was coldly received. 
But when it was produced in Bologna it made a great 
impression. Much of the music in it was far in advance 
of its day and it is likely to have increasing vogue as 
time goes on, though its extreme length necessitates serious 
cuts. 

In 1869, the Khedive of Egypt, Ismail Pasha, who was 
an ardent lover of European music, began the erection of 
a magnificent opera-house in Cairo. He requested Verdi 
to compose a lyrical work for its dedication and agreed to 
pay him a hundred thousand franes for it—one-half in 
advance. The libretto and the title Aida were suggested 
by the famous French Egyptologist, Mariette Bey. Du 
Locle taking up his residence at Busseto wrote the words, 
under the supervision of Verdi, who made a number of im- 
portant suggestions. The translation into Italian was made 
by Ghislanzoni who had had a hand in La Forza del Des- 
tino. Verdi was urged to proceed to Cairo to superintend 
its production, but like Rossini he detested sea-voyages and 
refused in spite of an additional payment of fifty thousand 
frances. His friend Emmanuele Muzio was to be sent in 
his place. The costumes and much of the scenery were 
prepared in Paris; but the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian 
War and the siege of the capital caused the delay of a 
year, which Verdi utilized in making several changes and 
additions in the score. Muzio was then unable to leave 
Italy and Giovanni Bottesini, famous as a composer and 
conductor, went in his place. 
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It was finally produced on December 24, 1871, before 
a house packed with all the élite of Cairo and with many 
foreign guests. The audience, variegated with a marvelous 
display of exotic raiment, was set off against the magnifi- 
cent new auditorium in gold and ivory. It made a colossal 
success. Yet Verdi, who had the highest ideal of art, felt 
that to make such a fuss over its announcement ‘‘was no 
longer art, but a trade, a pleasure-party, a hunt, anything 
that can be run after, to which it is desired to give, if 
not success, at least notoriety.’’ He added ‘‘The sentiment 
produced in me is one of disgust and humiliation. I always 
call to mind with joy the early days of my career, the 
time when, with hardly a friend, with no one to talk about 
me, without preparation, without influence of any sort, I 
presented myself before the public with my works, ready 
to receive the faciate [let it be performed!] and very 
happy if I could succeed in producing a slightly favorable 
opinion. Now what a fuss about an opera!’’ Such 
methods of advertising it added nothing to the merit of 
the work but rather obscured its value. All he wanted for 
Aida, he said, was a good and intelligent execution and 
presentation of it both vocally and instrumentally. 

Aida was given at La Scala on the seventh of February 
and was received with a frenzy of enthusiasm. Immedi- 
ately after the curtain went down on the last act, the com- 
poser was presented with an ivory scepter adorned with 
a diamond, the name ‘‘ Aida’’ in rubies, and with a gold 
laurel-branch with his own name in precious stones. The 
King of Italy conferred on him the Order of the Crown of 

Italy and the Khedive of Egypt that of Osmanie. 

' Tn 1873, it was to be given in Naples, but Madame Stolz 
was taken ill and Verdi utilized the time of waiting by 
composing a quartet for strings, proving that he might 
have made a name for himself in pure music. The second 
and third movements are regarded as especially charming. 

The reception of Aida at the San Carlo was described as 
‘a unique event’’: nothing had ever been seen to equal 
its suecess. The same story of success was everywhere re- 
peated all over Europe. After its production at Parma 
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Verdi received a letter from an entire stranger, who com- 
plained that his money had been wasted on an opera in 
which there was ‘‘absolutely nothing to cause any enthu- 
siasm or excitement,’’ and predicted that it would soon 
be shelved. The writer ended by demanding his money 
back, including not only his railway-fare but also_the 
price of ‘‘a detestable supper at the station’’—in all, about 
thirty-two lire. Verdi, greatly amused, requested Ricordi 
to pay him twenty-seven lire, deducting from his bill 
only the cost of his meals, and making him sign an agree- 
ment never again to attend any of Verdi’s operas. The 
man readily agreed to the stipulation. 

About this time the great Italian poet, Alessandro Man- 
zoni, author of I Promessi Spost, died in Milan. Verdi, 
who was then at his villa, was deeply moved at this loss 
to Italian letters and to himself. He proposed to the 
Syndie of Milan to celebrate Manzoni’s memory by a 
Requiem. The proposal was enthusiastically accepted and 
Verdi went to France to complete this labor of love. Some 
years earlier he had conceived the idea of a Requiem in 
memory of Rossini who had died in 1868; and he had sug- 
gested that the composition of the Mass should be confided 
to thirteen of the best-known Italian composers, he him- 
self taking the last movement, the ‘‘Libera me.’’ The 
work was actually completed, but for some reason was never 
performed. 

Verdi utilized the ‘‘ Libera me’’ in the Manzoni Requiem, 
which was given in the Cathedral of San Marco in Milan 
May 22, 1874. The Catholic Chureh generally excluded 
women’s voices from its services, but Verdi, who had writ- 
ten that if he were in the good graces of St. Peter he would 
beg him to be kind enough to allow this favor for the 
Rossini Mass, this time secured the necessary dispensation, 
and it was composed for both male and female voices. It 
was presented with an orchestra of a hundred instruments, 
with a chorus of one hundred and twenty recruited from 
the Conservatory and from the lyric theaters, and with a 
quartet of admirable artists, all of whom contributed their 
share without remuneration. It was repeated a number of 
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times at La Seala and from there it went out into the world, 
always dividing its hearers over the question whether its 
intensely dramatic, if not theatrical nature did not unfit 
it for a religious piece. It has taken its place as one of the 
greatest oratorios ever composed, placed by some critics far 
above Verdi’s operas. It was given in Paris a week after 
its last performance at La Scala and with the same soloists. 
A silver crown was presented to Verdi, who conducted the 
performance. He was also made a Commander in the 
Légion d’Honneur. In 1876 Aida was given in Paris for 
the first time, being one of the last of the European cities 
to welcome it. In three years it was repeated at the same 
theater sixty-eight times and with receipts aggregating not 
far from a million franes. 

For some years Verdi, remembering various unpleasant 
experiences at the Opéra, refused to permit a French ver- 
sion to be given, but in 1879 he yielded and it was 
splendidly presented in March, 1880. Again the composer 
was honored by the Italians in Paris with a crown com- 
posed of two intertwined branches of laurel in gold with 
the titles of his chief works engraved on it and accom- 
panied by costly album containing the names of the 
donors. A few days later he was the guest of honor at a 
great dinner and announced as a duly nominated Grand 
Officer of the Legion of Honor. 

Verdi’s last two operas were based on Shakespeare. 
Otello, the remarkably excellent libretto by Boito, was 
given for the first time, February 5, 1887, at La Scala at 
Milan, with extraordinary demonstrations of approval. At 
the end the composer was called out twenty times and 
when he started back to his hotel, the populace took out 
the horses and dragged his carriage all the way, with 
vivas that lasted nearly all night. This triumphal produc- 
tion was repeated everywhere. Even the London Athe- 
naeum had to confess that it was ‘‘a splendid example 
of modern Italian music.’’ When the French version 
was produced at the Opéra, in October, 1894, Verdi him- 
self, who conducted, received the greatest ovation of his 
life and the Paris verdict was reiterated in accord with 
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musical opinion all over the world that he haa survassed 
himself. 

One more masterpiece was to crown Verdi’s fame. The 
opinion had been openly expressed that he had not the 
‘‘eomie spirit’’; but when Boito-and he had together got 
a satisfactory libretto from ‘‘The Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor,’’ he went to work on it with all the fervor of a young 
man. He found some passages in the ‘‘book’’ so droll that, 
as he himself said, he often had to laugh while composing 
the music for them. He wrote it, as he confessed, for his 
own amusement and intended that nothing should be 
known about it until it was ready for presentation. To 
his annoyance ‘‘That Mefistofile of a Boito,’’ as he called 
him jestingly, let the cat out of the bag; but he remarked 
that the culprit should not have been forgiven if he had not 
produced such a perfect libretto. Consequently the Scala 
was filled with an audience on edge with excitement and 
anticipation—perhaps the most brilliant and distinguished 
assemblage that had ever attended that vast theater. Be- 
sides members of the royal family and representatives of 
the wealth and nobility of Milan, there were Mascagni, 
Leoncavallo, Puccini and other rising young composers soon 
to be famous themselves, and a host of notabilities from 
distant cities. 

Anticipating the ovation, the King and Queen tele- 
graphed him their best wishes and an expression of their 
admiration for his genius, and the hope that he ‘‘might 
be preserved for many years to come to the honor of art, 
to our affections, and to enjoy the recognition of Italy, 
which, even in her saddest days found patriotic comfort 
in his triumphs.’’ The King conferred on him the title 
of Marchese di Busseto, but, caring nothing for such dis- 
tinetions, he respectfully declined it. 

Falstaff was Verdi’s last great work: it was produced 
when he was eighty—an extraordinary example of genius 
burning undimmed, or, one might say, more brightly than 
ever, at such an age. He had the advantage of a text 
immeasurably better than any that had ever before been 
prepared for him and he rose to the inspiration. His 
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latest works effectually disposed of the hostile criticism 
which had followed him all his long life. No more even 
in Germany did musicians contemptuously shrug their 
shoulders at the mention of his name. No more was it said 
by those that thought that they knew: ‘‘Verdi is a mere 
imitator of Von Weber, of Meyerbeer, of Berlioz, and es- 
pecially of Wagner.’’ Undoubtedly these men had their 
influence on him just as Rossini and Donizetti necessarily 
influenced him in his earlier works, and he developed in 
his own logical way until he reached his last phase. No 
man can escape the ties of the past. But he stood for 
Italy and what has been called ‘‘the mediterraneanizing of 
music.’? Hence this adoration of him in his native land. 
But music can be limited to no single nation and Verdi 
had long been a world-figure. He received the most signal 
honors from all Europe except from England. 

Unmoved by the flatteries and ovations with which he 
was deluged, he went on living his simple and abstemious 
life, either at his villa or in his palace at Genoa. Not 
until after his death, which occurred suddenly at Milan, 
January 27, 1901, did it become known how charitable 
he was. He had helped many struggling artists and many 
worthy causes. Having no children he left his fortune of 
more than ten million lire to found and support a home 
for poor and aged musicians. 

When the news of his death reached Milan the authori- 
ties met at midnight to discuss suitable services in his 
honor. In Rome the schools were dismissed until after 
his funeral and a session of the Senate was devoted to 
eulogies. For a long time newspapers and other periodicals 
were filled with estimates of his creations. Mascagni in a 
moving article wrote of his strong, unique life; the Nor- 
wegian Grieg placed him on a level with Wagner—‘‘the 
greatest dramatist of his century.’’ 


CHARLES-FRANCOIS GOUNOD 
| (1818-1893) 


Charles-Franeois Gounod was born June 17, 1818, in a 
small apartment in Paris, just behind the old Abbey of 
Saint-Germain-des-Prés, not far from the river. 

His father, ‘Francois. -Louis, was of artistic lineage, a 
painter, considered by good jt “idges to be the best draughts- 
man of his day: He had twice-competed-for-le grand Prix 
de Rome. When he failed the second time he destroyed 
the picture, as he considered it far inferior to the one 
that sueceeded. Louis XVIII. appointed him professor of 
drawing to the royal pages and gave him quarters at Ver- 
sailles. He was asked to make some etchings from the 
famous Cabinet des Médailles, with an annual salary of 
ten thousand franes a year, but as he detested small de- 
tails and his health was poor, he refused the offer and 
ecntented himself with portrait-painting, making litho- 
graphs and the like. At the age of forty-seven he married 
Victoire Lemachois, the young daughter of .a_magistrate of 
Rouen, and of a mother distinguished_by—her_talents as a 
“poet; musician and actress. During the Revolution her 
father lost his position and she—only eleven years of age 
—wishing to help the family in their need, gave piano- 
lessons, and in order to perfect herself went to Paris and 
told her story to Louis Adam, Professor at the Conserva- 
toire, who consented to give her instruction. He procured 
for her a piano and it was arranged that she should report 
to him once every three months. She also won the good 
will of a German violinist named Nicholas Joseph Hiill- 
mandel, who before settling in Paris, spent some time in 
Rouen. He instituted a sort of competition in which Mlle. 
Lemachois was successful. He gave her lessons and some- 
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times had her appear with him at concerts. Finally she 
went to Paris to live and was married there in 1806. 

They had two sons; the older, Louis-Urbain,—born—in 
1807,-had_a beautiful yoice, sang in the Chapelle royale 
and played the ’cello; but Rooaree an architect.. The father 
died of pneumonia in 1823. Gounod cherished but few 
recollections of him. One was ‘‘indelibly stamped’’ on 
his brain: dressed in a white-striped jacket and loose trous- 
ers and wearing spectacles, the old man sat by the fireplace 
reading, while he himself, then about four and a half, 
sprawled flat on the floor drawing with white chalk on a 
blackboard, his subjects being eyes, noses and mouths 
from sketches his father put before him. ‘‘I was so fond 
of this exercise,’’ he says, ‘‘that I doubt not that if my 
father had lived I should have desired to be a painter 
rather than a musician.’’ His mother also had consider- 
able talent in handling the brush and frequently finished 
the works begun by her husband. He had classes in paint- 
ing and drawing, and immediately after his death, Madame 
Gounod, obliged to be the bread-winner, asked the litho- 
grapher Delpech, for whom her husband had worked, to 
explain to her the technique of his art. She also con- 
tinued her husband’s classes and took piano-pupils. They 
moved to other lodgings but in summer were permitted to 
occupy the huge rooms at Versailles, which overlooked the 
fountains and the Satory woods. This privilege lasted 
until the accession of Louis-Philippe. 

Incessant work and anxiety broke down Madame Gou- 
nod’s health and the doctor recommended sending the 
youngest boy to_a boarding-school or day-nursery not far _ 
from where they lived. He was brought home every eve- 
ning. The Solfeggio teacher in the school was _Louis- 
Gilbert Duprez, afterwards famous as a tenor singer and 


author of excellent vocal-manuals...Gounod had from earl- _ 


iest. childhood showed sensibility to every musical sound. 
He says he had drunk in music with his *mother’s-milk; 
his mother always sang to him when she was nursing him: 
he unconsciously got his first lessons almost as a baby. 
When he was two, he noticed that a dog was barking the 
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note A. He heard a beggar or someone singing and ex- 
claimed, ‘‘Why does he sing as if he were erying?’’ The 
tune was in the minor key. 

Duprez soon discovered that the boy could read musical 
notation better than a printed. book. ‘‘He used to take 
me on his knee,’’ says Gounod’s ‘‘ Autobiography,’’ ‘‘and 
when one of my little schoolmates made a mistake would 
say, ‘Now my little man, show them how to do it!’’’ He 
was less than seven years old when his mother took him to 
hear Weber’s Freischiitz, in the French version (or per- 
version) called Robin des Bois. It made an indelible im- 
pression on him. 

_After three years-in—various—boarding-schools, he was 
put into the Lycée St. Louis, the head of Which was a 
kindly and rather mystical Abbé. The Lycée had its own 
chapel where-Masses were sung every Sunday. Gounod 
was taken into the choir and made solo-soprano under the 
direction of Hyppolite Mompou, accompanist to the-Choron 
School of Musie-ofwhich Duprez had been a-pupil. Un- 
fortunately Mompou had him sing when his beautiful voice 
was changing and it was husky all the rest of his life. 

He had brought with him a certificate from his former 
masters to the effect that he had an open, gay, lively and 
mobile character somewhat petulant at times but on the 
whole excellent and lovable. On the strength of this 
he won a quarter-scholarship. He was inclined to be eare- 
less and mischievous and was frequently punished for his 
faults. Once when he was marched off to the college 
‘‘dungeon’’ for a régime of bread and water, it suddenly 
dawned on him that he was not treating his self-sacrificing 
mother fairly, and before he was graduated he won the 
complete scholarship. One of his best teachers was 
Adolphe Régnier, a member of the Institute. In 1831 hav- 
ing done well in his studies he was given a holiday and his 
mother, as his reward, let him go with his brother to the 
Théatre Italien to hear Rossini’s Otello. Among the sing- 
ers were Maria Malibran, daughter of the great Garcia, 
Giovanni Battista Rubin, the famous tenor, and Luigi 
Lablache, basso, and Antonio Tamburini, all stars of the 
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first magnitude. He was so excited before he went that 
he could not eat his dinner; he could not sleep all night 
and for days his school-exercises suffered in consequence. 
One of his masters noticing that he was writing music in- 
stead of his proper exercise seized his paper and tore it up 
and he was otherwise punished. Indignant he told his 
mother that he was going to be a musician. She was 
aghast—for she had no intention that her son should fol- 
low his father’s footsteps—and went to see the Principal, 
at that time a Monsieur Poiron. ‘‘Do not be uneasy,’’ he 
assured her. ‘‘Your son shall not become a musician. . . 
I will take the matter into my own hands, and you shall 
see him in the Normal School.”’ 

Monsieur Poiron sent for Gounod and after hearing 
from the boy’s own lips a reiteration of his ambitions, gave 
him some verses and bade him set them to music. ‘‘I am 
a pretty fair judge,’’ he said. Gounod had it all done the 
next day, and hurried with it:to the Principal, who told 
him to sing it. The boy asked for a piano. ‘‘What for?”’ 
‘““The harmonies, sir.’’ ‘‘Harmonies? What harmonies? 
Where are they?’’ ‘‘Here, sir,’’ putting his hand to his 
head. ‘‘I shall understand it well enough without the ac- 
companiment,’’ insisted the Principal. Gounod sang it and 
the Principal’s eyes softened. ‘‘Come,’’ said he, ‘‘we will 
go to the piano.’’ 

They went into the next room, where Mlle. Poiron’s 
piano stood and Gounod sang it all again, this time with 
the ‘‘harmonies.’’ Then M. Poiron took the boy’s face 
in his hands, kissed him with tears in his eyes, and ex- 
claimed: ‘‘Go on, my boy, you shall be a musician.”’ 
___It was arranged that he should go on Sundays for les- 
sons in composition to Anton Reicha, who had been the 
intimate of Beethoven and Haydn and was then connected 
with the Conservatoire. Madame Gounod had privately 
told the old theorist that she wished to be perfectly cer- 
tain that her son had sufficient talent and vocation for 
such a problematical career. He promised he would test 
the boy, but when Gounod showed him what he had already 
composed—ballads, preludes, waltzes and the like, he in- 
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formed her that her son already knew a good deal, but was 
unconscious of his powers. 

One time at school, having to write out five hundred lines 
of some task, he was doing it very carelessly and a teacher 
looked over his shoulder and told him quietly that if he 
would take a little more pains with it the task would not 
be so tiresome. This lesson he took to heart. It came 
to him, he says, as by a sudden revelation ‘‘what diligence 
and attention really meant.’’? One New Year’s evening his 
mother took him to hear Don Giovanni, and Mozart’s music 
entranced him. A few weeks later he heard Beethoven’s 
‘‘Pastoral Symphony’’ and the ‘‘Choral Symphony,’’ both 
by the Conservatoire Concert Society; these added fresh 
stimulus to his musical ardor. He determined to win the 
Prix de Rome. But he was to graduate first. He relates 
an amusing incident of his school-life. Some of the stu- 
dents had played a trick on one of the teachers and as 
no one would confess the delinquency the Easter vacation 
was denied to the whole class. This teacher was a great 
adept in Latin verse writing. Gounod, without telling 
any of his schoolmates, composed a little Latin poem, tak- 
ing for his theme ‘‘the sufferings of the caged bird, 
far from the country and the forests, cut off from the 
bright sun and the free air, and plaintively calling for 
liberty.’’ 

He neatly copied the verses and laid them on the 
teacher’s desk. ‘‘ Who wrote these lines?’’ 

Gounod held up his hand. ‘‘They are extremely good.’’ 
Then after a moment: ‘‘I cancel the punishment inflicted 
on this class; you can thank your classmate Gounod for 
earning your liberty by his good work.’’ 

After that Gounod generally stood near the top of his 
class. _He left the Lycée before completing the last year, 
known as the First or Philosophy Course, but arranged to 
study at home while continuing his musical work. Reicha 
died in 1836, and Gounod took his exercise-books to Cheru- 
bini, who did not look at them, but after questioning him 
about his past remarked: ‘‘You must begin all over again. 
I do not approve of Reicha’s style. He was a German... . 
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I shall put. you under my pupil Halévy,to-workat-coun- 
terpoint and fugue.”’ 

Gounod was much _ pleased,for having studied Bach 
under Reicha, he was now to be introduced to ‘‘the Italian 
school which followed the only orthodox system of Musie, 
as laid down by Palestrina.’’ He~said to himself that 
knowing both schools,he could choose the best points of 
both... He joined Halévy’s class at the Conservatoire and 
at the same time, for two months took a course of lyrical 
composition under Henri-Montan Berton, ‘‘a man of quick 
wit, kindly and refined,’’ the author of forty-seven operas 
and many other works. Berton was a passionate admirer 
of Mozart, who, said Gounod, ‘‘bears the same relation to 
Palestrina and Bach as the New Testament bears to the 
Old, in Holy Writ.’’ 

While he was studying with Halévy he often enjoyed 

the opportunity of listening to the works of Hector Berlioz 
then rehearsing in the Concert-hall of the Conservatoire 
and was always ‘‘intoxicated by the weird, passionate, tu- 
multuous strains, which seemed to open to him new and 
brilliant worlds.’’ He says: ‘‘One day, I remember, I had 
been listening to a rehearsal of his Romeo and Juliet Sym- 
phony, then unpublished and soon to be performed for 
the first time. I was so struck by the grandeur and breadth 
of the great finale of the Reconciliation of the Montagus 
and the Capulets, that when I left the hall my memory 
retained the whole of Friar Lawrence’s splendid phrase, 
‘Jurez tous par l’auguste symbole.’ A few days after- 
wards I went to see Berlioz, and sitting down at the piano, 
played the entire passage to him. He opened his eyes very 
wide, and looking very sharply at me, asked, ‘Where the 
mischief did you hear that?’ ‘At one of your rehearsals,’ 
I replied. He could hardly believe his ears.’’ 
Gounod considered Berlioz one of the greatest emotional 
influences of his youth and though he was well aware of 
that voleanic composer’s serious faults, he also saw his 
greatness and originality and his lovable side. 

His next teacher was Jean-Francois Le Sueur, ‘‘a man 
of grave and reserved character, fervent and almost bibli- 
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cal in inspiration and devoted to sacred subjects. He 
looked like an old patriarch, with his tall figure and wax- 
like complexion.’’ On the death of Le Sueur in 1837, he 
went to Ferdinando Paer, who had been maitre de chapelle 
to Napoleon. Meantime he had passed his examination at 
the Lycée and won the degree of Baccalauréat-és-Lettres. 

Twice he tried for the Prix de Rome and failed of it. 
As in most academic examinations the ‘tests for this com- 
petition were absurd. The five or six rivals were shut up 
in small dark rooms and required, without the use of a 
piano, to compose the music for a cantata—prelude, arias, 
duets and a final trio interspersed with recitatives and 
with piano accompaniment. Little chance for inspiration: 
a mere ‘‘school-task.’’ The compositions were then judged 
by six members of the Academy of Fine Arts and per- 
formed before the assembled sections of the Academy, as 
if painters, sculptors and architects would be fitted to 
render a capable judgment! 

To console him for his second disappointment his mother 
took him on a trip to Switzerland which they traversed on 
mule-back. It was ‘‘a dream of delight’’ to him. At the 
third competition the great prize was awarded to him—an 
annual pension of four thousand franes for four years— 
for his cantata Fernand, the words by the Marquis Amadée 
de Pastoret. On the same day his brother received the 
Departmental Prize for the student that had won the 
greatest number of medals during his attendance at the 
Eeole des Beaux Arts. He had six months’ leeway before 
he had to report at the Villa Medici in Rome. At the 
suggestion of the maitre de chapelle of Saint-Eustache he 
composed a Mass, which with the assistance of his mother 
in copying the orchestral parts, was ready for St. Cecilia’s 
Day. It was dedicated to Le Sueur. He afterwards con- 
sidered it a work of little value, but when it was per- 
formed, it was highly praised. He was much pleased to 
learn that Monseiur Poiron, who had predicted that he 
would be a musician, had been present and approved of it. 

He took two months. in- his journey~to-Italy, enjoying 
every moment and arrived in Rome on the twenty-seventh 
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of January, 1840, and was welcomed by his father’s old 
friend, the great painter, Ingres. At first he was bitterly 
disappointed in Rome, which he found to be ‘‘a mere prov- 
incial town, vulgar, without character, and in most places 
very dirty.’’ He would have been easily persuaded to go 
back to Paris. But soon the magic of the Eternal City 
seized him; he ‘‘cast aside the winding-sheet, as it were’’ 
which enwrapped him. He quickly made friends with the 
talented young men, twenty-two in number, who were 
lodged in the big Villa, and he immediately set to work. 
He composed a number of songs, two of which he after- 
wards incorporated into his opera Sapho. He also read 
Goethe’s Faust in the French translation and was struck 
by its possibilities in operatic form and began to compose 
it in his mind. When he had leisure he ‘‘took particular 
delight in wandering about the Forum, the ruins of the 
Palatine Hill and the Coliseum, those glorious relies of a 
power and splendor departed.’’ One of his favorite walks 
was around the Lake of Nemi, lying in its crater and 
‘‘fringed with luxuriant vegetation.’’ On Sundays there 
was music in the apartment of Ingres, who was a passion- 
ate amateur aid played the violin. Madame Gounod had 
given her son as a parting present the score of Don Gio- 
vannt, and knowing it by heart he frequently played from 
it to the Director, who liked Mozart as well as Haydn, 
Beethoven and the other classic masters. 

One time Gounod came back from a walk bringing a 
sketch-book. Ingres asked to see it and was so much im- 
pressed by the youth’s artistic talent that he set him to 
work copying masterpieces. Gounod made more than a 
hundred tracings for him. Ingres told him that if he 
liked he would get him back to Rome with the Grand Prix 
for painting. But Gounod would not hear of such a thing. 
Ingres painted his portrait, representing him at the piano 
with the score of Don Giovanni before him. The greatest 
opportunity for hearing music at that time in Rome was 
at the Sistine Chapel and he went there as often as he 
could. At first ‘‘the severe ascetic music, level and calm 
as an ocean-horizon, serene even to monotony and yet so 
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intense in its fervor of religious contemplation as some- 
times to rise to eestasy’’ was disagreeable to him; but grad- 
ually he came to adore it. He compared it to the paintings 
of Michelangelo—‘‘both so perfectly and sublimely blended 
as to appear the two-fold expression of one thought—a 
single chant sung with a doubled voice—the music in the 
air a kind of echo of that beauty that enchants the eye.’’ 
The religious impression made on him by these services 
must have stimulated in him the tendency to religious 
mysticism which was to manifest itself a little later in 
his life. 

The operas of Bellini, Donizetti and Mercadante were 
then popular in Rome and sometimes, out of a sense of 
duty, he went to hear them. But the performances were 
not so good as those in Paris. He tells of being present 
at the Apollo Theater where Norma was given: ‘‘The Ro- 
man warriors wore firemen’s helmets and tunies and yel- 
low nankeen trousers with cherry-colored stripes. It was 
utterly ridiculous’’ he adds, ‘‘and might have been a Punch 
and Judy show.’’ 

Three times during his Roman residence he visited Naples 
under the most favorable auspices. He tells of his delight 
in ‘‘the sapphire Bay, set in its frame of islands and 
mountains, the slopes and peaks of which glow at sunset 
with such magical, ever-changing tints that the rarest fab- 
/ ries and the brightest gems are pale and dull in contrast.’’ 
He spent a fortnight at Capri in summer-time and there 
while ‘‘listening to the eloquent silence of those phosphor- 
escent nights, as he sat on a steep crag overlooking the 
waters, the idea of the Walpurgisnacht in Faust recurred 
to him, and he added it to his mental score.’’ 

One of the duties of the Roman prize-winner was to 
compose a Mass for the Church of San Luigi de’ Francesi 
to be performed on the May-day of his second year in 
Rome. His mother, knowing how occupied he was took 
pains to copy from his manuscript the score of his first 
Mass, but while appreciating her thoughtfulness, he 
felt he ought to do better work and he did. The work 
was conducted by Gounod and won for him the appoint- 
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ment as honorary maitre de chapelle to that church, the 
clergy of which were all Frenchmen. 

Among the distinguished personages whom he m2t in 
Rome was Pauline Garcia, the young bride of Louis Viar- 
dot, Director of the Théatre Italien in Paris. Gounod 
says: ‘‘At the age of twelve, when I first heard Malibran 
sing in Rossini’s Otello, I made up my mind to follow a 
musical career; ten years later, when I was twenty-two, 
I made the acquaintance of her sister, Madame Viardot; 
ten years later again, when I was thirty-two, I wrote for 
the same lady the part of Sapho, which she created with 
such brilliant success on the operatic stage.’’ He met also 
Fanny Hensel, Mendelssohn’s gifted sister, the composer 
of several of the ‘‘Songs Without Words”’ and a brilliant 
pianist, who made him acquainted with much German 
music hitherto unknown to him. She and her husband, 
painter to the Prussian Court, were spending the winter 
in Rome, and several of her letters spoke in rather con- 
temptuous terms of the young French composer. 

By special permission he stayed at the Villa Medici six 
months longer than the prescribed time and then said 
farewell to his associates who accompanied him as far as 
the Ponte Molle to take the diligence for Vienna. As he 
caught his last glimpse of St. Peter’s he ‘‘wept like a 
child.’’ On his way, he made short visits at Florence and 
Venice, both of which charmed him, then went by steamer 
from Trieste to Austria. 

He knew no one in Vienna and could not speak German. 
One night after hearing The Magic Flute, with which he 
was captivated, he sent in his name to the Director and 
was cordially received and introduced to some of the art- 
ists. One of the orchestra players spoke French and took 
him to Graf von Stockhammer, President of the Philhar- 
monic Society and showed him the Roman Mass. The 
Count recognized its qualities and offered to have it per- 
formed in St. Charles’s Church, and when it was enthu- 
siastically received, commissioned him to write a Requiem 
to be performed on All Souls’ Day. He had only six weeks’ 
time but by working night and day he had it completed, 
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and it was magnificently rendered after only one rehearsal, 
so well-trained were the soloists, the chorus and the orches- 
tra. Becker, a composer and one of the best-known critics 
in Germany, was present and wrote that the work ‘‘evi- 
dently from the hand of a novice, whose style is still un- 
formed and who scarcely realizes whither his powers may 
lead him, displays a greatness of conception exceedingly 
rare these days.’’ 

Graf von Stockhammer asked him for still another Mass 
without accompaniment to be sung in the same church the 
following Lent and this he also accomplished, although his 
too strenuous exertions brought on an illness which proved 
quite serious. He had stayed on in Vienna much longer 
than he had intended and little time was left for Germany. 
He proceeded to Berlin immediately after the performance 
of his Lenten Mass and there he was taken ill again. Frau 
Hensel sent her own physician to look after him. A few 
days after his recovery he went to Leipzig with a letter 
of introduction from her to her brother and spent four 
wonderful days with him. The Gewandhaus season was 
ended, but Mendelssohn arranged for a special concert at 
which the Scotch Symphony was performed. He presented 
him with an autographed score of it. He also had the 
organ in St. Thomas’s Church revoiced, and played for 
two hours and more, revealing to the young French com- 
poser ‘‘an unknown world of beauty.’’ It will be remem- 
bered that Mendelssohn as a mere boy rediscovered Bach 
and at fifteen knew by heart the Passion according to St. 
Matthew and conducted its first performance in a century. 
He expressed admiration for Gounod’s compositions and 
gave him a collection of Bach’s Motets. 

Gounod arrived May 18, 1843, at Paris, after changing 
carriages seventeen times on the way and traveling four 
nights out of six. At first his mother did not recognize the 
stranger with a young beard and worn thin by his recent 
illness and the wearisome journey. 

Madame Gounod was at that time living opposite the 
Church of Les Missions Etrangéres the curé of which had 
been chaplain at the Lycée. Through him Gounod was 
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immediately appointed maitre de chapelle of that parish. 
He had somewhat the same experience as César Franck 
had later at Sainte-Clotilde. He insisted on playing Pal- 
estrina and Bach, and compositions of his own in that 
severe style, while the parishioners wanted more frivolous 
music. His organ was small and wretched; the choir con- 
sisted of two basses, a tenor, a choir-boy and himself. ‘‘I 
had to be maitre de chapelle, organist, singer and composer 
all in one,’’ he says, and his salary was only twelve hun- 
dred franes. At the end of a year, the complaints having 
come to a head, he resigned, but within half an hour after 
Abbé Dumarsais had let him go, he was recalled and 
granted full permission to continue serving as ‘‘curé de 
la musique’’ and, as he says, little by little his bitterest 
opponents became his warmest supporters; his services be- 
gan to attract larger congregations and that increased his 
salary. 

While still in Rome, Gounod had come more or less under 
the influence of Jean-Baptiste Lacordaire, the former 
apostle of Voltaire, now turned priest, who after winning 
great vogue by his eloquence at Notre Dame, was attempt- 
ing to-restore the Dominiean Order. Gounod, according 
to Fanny Hensel, had already joined the Association of 
John the Evangelist, ‘‘exclusively composed of young 
artists bent on regenerating humanity by means of Art, 
and recruited by a large number of young men of the high- 
est Roman families, many of whom were renouncing their 
careers to take Holy Orders.’’ 

While serving as maitre de chapelle at his Mission 
Church, Gounod with the acquiescence of the Archbishop 
of Paris, followed a course of theology at the Carmelite 
Seminary of Saint-Sulpice and spent much time translat- 
ing sermons and writing on Logic and other philosophical 
subjects. He wore the ecclesiastical garb and signed him- 
self and was called Abbé. With his friends Dumarsais 
and Gay he went one time to take sea-baths at Trouville 
and was almost drowned: indeed the next morning the 
Paris papers announced that he had been brought in dead 
on a shutter. A few days later the three Abbés were walk- 
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ing on the beach and met still another, who had with him 
his pupil, the young Count Gaston de Beaucourt. This 
resulted in a lifelong friendship, for the boy’s mother 
invited them to visit her at her beautiful estate. 

Gounod confesses that he had. mistaken his own nature 
and his vocation. After the outbreak of the Revolution 
of 1848, he resigned his position in the church and defi- 
nitely decided to write for the operatic stage—‘‘the one only 
road,’’ he declared, ‘‘for a composer desirous of making 
a real name for himself. The stage,’’ he said, ‘‘is the one 
piace where a musician can find constant opportunity and 
the means of getting into touch with the public.’’ He did 
not mean to imply that religious and symphonic music 
ranked lower but that the chances were fewer. 

At this time Francois Seghers, the founder of the Saint 
Cecilia Society, had performed some of Gounod’s compo- 
sitions and they had pleased Madame Viardot, who asked 
him why he did not write an opera. She sent him to Emile 
Augier and promised that if he would furnish a libretto 
she would sing the leading part. Her influence was suf- 
ficent to get a promise from Nestor Roqueplan, the Di- 
rector of the Opéra, to produce Gounod’s work, provided 
it should be brief. They decided on the story of Sappho. 
In April, 1850, just as Augier had completed the words and 
Gounod was about to begin on the composition, and had 
signed the contract with Roqueplan to have the score com- 
pleted by the end of September, his brother Urbain, died, 
leaving a little family, which Gounod had to support, and 
a number of incompleted architectural works, which he 
had to arrange to complete. At the end of a month, he 
was obliged, if not ready to compose his Sapho. Madame 
Viardot again came to his aid: she invited him to bring 
his mother to her country estate near La Brie where he 
would find calm and quiet to work. There were a few 
congenial guests, among others the great Russian giant, Ivan 
Turgénief, who was just making a name for himself with 
his ‘‘Recollections of a Sportsman.’’ Madame Viardot 
sang over her part and in a few days was able to accom- 
pany the whole Opera by heart: this Gounod declared 
the most marvelous musical feat he had ever witnessed. 
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Sapho was produced for the first time on April 16, 1851. 
It did not greatly please the public and was withdrawn 
after six performances. But it had its fine passages, and 
Berlioz said to Madame Gounod: ‘‘I think nothing has 
touched me so much in twenty years.’’ It immediately 
brought him the commission from Arséne Houssaye, head 
of the Comédie-Frangaise, to compose the incidental music 
for Francois Ponsard’s five-act drama Ulysse, which was 
played at the Théatre-Franeais about a year later. There 
were fourteen choruses, a tenor solo and various sym- 
phonic interludes. As in the case of Mendelssohn’s Athalia 
and Oidipous and, later Bizet’s lovely L’Arlésienne music 
for Alphonse Daudet’s masterpiece, it went above the heads 
of the Parisian public, but unlike those others, after forty 
performances, it was shelved never to be revived. Unlike 
Sapho it was published. 

The same year Gounod married Agnes Zimmermann, one 
of the three daughters of Pierre J. G. Zimmermann, who 
had retired from the Conservatoire after thirty years’ dis- 
tinguished service and was honored by being made Che- 
valier of the Legion of Honor. He was a brilliant pianist. 
One of her sisters married the painter Edouard Dubufe; 
the-other became the wife of the architect Hector Pigny. 
A few days after the wedding he was appointed Superin- 
tendent of Singing in the Paris schools and Director of the 
Orphéon Choral Society; these two occupations kept him 
busy for eight years and a half. It gave him much experi- © 
ence in conducting and in obtaining the utmost of sonority 
by simple methods. 

He still had his eye on the operatic stage and used all 
his spare time in this ambition. His next opera bore the 
objectionable title, La Nonne Sanglante. It was a tragedy 
in five acts, the wretched libretto by Augustin-Eugéne 
Seribe taken from a novel, ‘‘Ambrosio or The Monk,’’ by 
Matthew Gregory Lewis, M. P. It had been refused by 
Meyerbeer, by Halévy and by Berlioz. It was represented 
in October, 1854 and repeated only ‘ten times, then for- 
ever shelved. 

After this disappointment, Gounod wrote two sym- 
phonies in succession, both produced by the Société des 
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Jeunes Artistes under the direction of Jules Pasdeloup and 
both were cordially received. In the meantime his father- 
in-law had died and Gounod composed a solemn Mass in 
memory of him. It was performed at Saint-Eustache and 
many times repeated. He wrote a short oratorio entitled 
Tobie (Tobias) for Georges Hainl of Lyons and several 
other religious works for his Choral Society. After return- 
ing home from its annual concert in June, 1856, he found 
that his wife had presented him with a son. This son 
lived to be an architect. 

He had found some consolation for his disappointments 
during the preceding summer, while visiting at the estate 
of one of his brothers-in-law, in reading Saint Augustine 
and in composing his most famous and most inspired Mass, 
that for Saint Cecilia’s Day, which was performed on the 
twenty-second of November of the next year. Saint-Saéns 
declared that it produced ‘‘a sort of stupor, due to its sim- 
plicity, its grandeur, its serene luminousness, rising above 
the world of music like an aurora.’’ It is still considered 
a masterpiece of religious devotion. 

\--Now recurred to him the plan of writing an opera on 
“Goethe’s Faust and he proposed to Michel Carré and Jules 
Barbier to collaborate in furnishing him the libretto. They 
received the sanction of the Director of the Théatre- 
Lyrique, Léon Carvalho. The work was about half done 
when suddenly the report came that the Théatre de la 
Porte-Saint-Martin was soon to produce a melodrama on 
the same subject. It seemed advisable to stop short, but 
Carvalho commissioned Gounod to compose a comic opera 
on some play by Moliére. He selected Le Médecin Malgré 
Lui. This was finished and brought out in 1858, on the 
two hundred and thirty-sixth anniversary of Moliére’s 
birth. Gounod says this was his first really successful 
opera. It was performed a hundred times and has retained 
its place on the stage. The next day his mother who had 
legge blind for two years died in her seventy-eighth year. _ 

~At the same time the Faust melodrama came to grief 

| lena Gounod found no objection to his completing his score. 

It_was produced March 19, 1859. Gounod had composed 
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the part of ‘‘Marguérite’’ for Delphine Ugalde, afterwards 
popular in Offenbach’s comie operas; but Carvalho rather 
ruthlessly substituted for her his wife, who had been fa- 
mous as Caroline Miolan in soprano-réles. All the prin- 
cipals were admirable singers, and it came as a disagreeable 
surprise that the work was coldly received. It seems now 
almost incredible, when Faust is perhaps the most popular 
of all operas. One noted critic expressed the hope that 
Gounod would never repeat his experiment! At first no 
publisher would undertake to bring it out; then a man 
named Choudens offered his whole capital, ten thousand 
franes, for it (of which Gounod got two-thirds), and was 
royally rewarded: it brought him in three million, and 
yet he did not like it and as a punishment to his children 
used to threaten to take them to hear it. 

Instead of filling Carvalho’s coffers, the receipts were 
so small during the four months he kept it on the 
stage, that they did not prevent him from failure. His 
theater was closed. The Director of the Opéra-Comique 
refused to take it over. In 1862 Choudens went to Ger- 
many and Italy with it. At Hamburg, Darmstadt, Frank- 
furt and Berlin (where the incomparable Lucca sang ‘‘ Mar- 
guérite’’) and at Milan, it won marvelous success. Then 
at last the Paris public awoke to the fact that it had 
misunderstood one of the greatest masterpieces of the age. 
When it came back to the revived Théatre-Lyrique it had 
three hundred and twenty-one consecutive performances ; 
and in 1869, when at last it was transferred to the Opéra, 
with the addition of the magnificent Ballet, it began a 
series of performances which quickly mounted into the 
hundreds. 

During those ten years Gounod had not been idle. In 
February, 1862 came his Reine de Saba, which failed; the 
rext year he went incognito to the Provence of the Féli- 
bristes to saturate himself with the atmosphere of the 
South, and there composed his opera Mireille based on 
Frédéric Mistral’s lovely idyllic poem, Mireio, in the 
Provencal dialect. He was there on the spot; he might 
have got innumerable suggestions from the folk-music of 
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the region. But, while the work had its fascinating pas- 
sages, it made a disastrous failure. Various explanations 
have been offered; but the fact remains. 

Then,--in-1867, came his Roméo et Juliette, which was 
composed for the most part in a little villa at Saint-Raphaél 
on the shores of the Mediterranean. The prologue, bor- 
rowed in idea from the invention of Berlioz for his Roméo 
et Juliette symphony and the cause of bitter feelings in 
ithe heart of the older composer, has been often imitated 
since. Gounod himself preferred this opera to Faust and 
when it was produced at the Théatre-Lyrique on the 
twenty-seventh of April, 1867, it made a far greater suc- 
ecss: it had a hundred consecutive performances; it had 
an equal vogue in Darmstadt, in Vienna and Petersburg, 
but was less favorably received in Berlin. When it was 
revived in Paris in 1888, with Adelina Patti, as Juliette 
and Jean de Reszke as Romeo, at the Opéra it again had 
its century of performances: but it has not in reality ac- 
quired the popularity of Faust. 

Toward the end of 1868 Gounod went to Italy to visit 
his former colleague, the painter Ernest Hébert, then Di- 
rector of the French Academy. The Villa Medici afforded 
him the quiet and rest that he needed and he utilized the 
weeks he spent there in writing a poem on a subject which 
had interested him deeply, though he confesses that nature 
had refused him the facility for that kind of work. He 
did not tell his friends what he was writing about, but it 
kas been suspected that it was the text for his great re- 
ligious work, Rédemption. 

He returned to France after the outbreak of the Franco- 
Prussian War and while with his family at Varangeville, 
near Dieppe, composed an Ode-Cantate entitled A la Fron- 
trére for solo and choruses which was executed at the 
Opéra in August, 1871. After the grandiose manner of 
the late Patrick Gilmore at the World’s Peace Jubilee in 
Boston the orchestra was reinforced by the firing of cannon 
and the last part introduced the (a ira in a tremendous 
erescendo. But the work was more ambitious than in- 
spired and added nothing to his fame. 
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When the Germans invested Paris, Gounod went to Eng- 
land and lodged for a time at Blackheath and there he 
/wrote his Bibheal Elegy Gallia for the Universal Exhibi- 
( tion of 1871. It was performed the first of May and the 
English critics outdid themselves in praise of it, comparing 
him to Handel, who had first visited England just one 
hundred and sixty years earlier. It was reported that he, 
like Handel, was likely to become an English citizen. This 
praise and such reports aroused considerable jealousy in 
France and led to his being charged with lack of patriot- 
ism! But a worse trouble was at hand, almost such an one 
as afflicted the doughty Samson among the Philistines or 
Odysseus on the Island of Circe. At Sir Julius Benedict’s 
he met a Captain Weldon, a tall and powerful Scot and 
his wife, Georgina. Mrs. Weldon, of mixed Scotch and 
I'rench parentage, was, according to one of her acquaint- 
ances, a woman of rare beauty and of imposing figure, 
with a luxuriant head of blond hair. 

Gounod was asked to sing, as he sometimes did with 
great power and expression. His selections, from his own 
works, brought tears to Mrs. Weldon’s eyes; she became 
hysterical: he had never before achieved such results with 
his singing. They met again and she made him promise 
to call on her at Tavistock—Charlés Dickens’s former home 
—which she and her husband had acquired. Soon he was 
there every day. She had great schemes in her pretty head 
and was determined to make Gounod subserve them. One 
of them was to found an orphanage and music school with 
Gounod as director: it might be profitable with such a 
celebrity at the head of it! She had sufficient influence 
over him probably to cause him to decline the post of 
Director of the Conservatoire, which on the death of Daniel 
Auber, had been tendered to him by President Thiers. 
She persuaded him to take up his residence at Tavistock 
House and there he naturally became the chief attraction 
at the musical receptions which she gave. She also kept 
him at work all day long on all sorts of compositions, vocal 
and instrumental, which she peddled out to publishers 
eager to have his works on their lists. She even got him 
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into a lawsuit, which, however, he won though to his real 
detriment. 

Then she persuaded him to go to Paris and secure for 
her the opportunity to appear at the Opéra as ‘‘ Pauline’’ 
in his new dramatic work, Polyeucte, which he had finished 
under her roof. She had never sung on the operatic stage. 
Of course he failed in this, but he managed to arrange for 
the Paris performance of Gallia with her as soloist, and 
it was repeated at the Opéra-Comique with a pretense of 
scenery : the chorus was dressed in Biblical costume and the 
stately Georgina wore long veils. Gounod had earefully 
trained her in stage-action and also in the art of singing 
(she needed it!) ; but the ode was wholly out of place before 
audiences accustomed to comic presentations and it was 
given only three or four times. 

They returned to London and Gounod was taken ill. 
There was definite proof that the care this selfish Circe 
lavished on him was for the simple purpose of getting him 
into condition again to earn more money for her. Their 
relations were portrayed in a satirical book entitled the 
Gounoddyssey. As soon as he was well enough, Mrs. Wel- 
don carried him off to Belgium for a series of concerts, at 
which she, Nina Gaetano, and the tenor Werrenrath, were 
soloists; when there was no orchestra to be had, Gounod 
sat at the piano. His pieces, many of them new, were 
performed. 

She assumed the role of private secretary to him; was 
his general agent, she had a sort of power of attorney and 
managed all his affairs, and established a publishing-house 
to issue his works. 

After two years of this infatuation or slavery, in May, 
1874, Gounod was permitted to go alone to visit an old 
friend at Blackheath. There he was taken ill again and 
relatives were sent for from Paris. They managed to get 
him back to France without his going to London. When 
Mrs. Weldon discovered that he had escaped from her 
hypnotic clutches, she was full of wrath; but she had in 
her possession a quantity of manuscripts and other treas- 
ures that he had left at Tavistock House. He tried in vain 
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to get them. Among them was the almost completed score 
of Polyeucte. He wrote it out from memory and in that 
way saved the most important manuscript. But when it 
was produced in October, 1878, it was coldly received. 
Yet Gounod prized it far higher than Faust. 

All sorts of reports regarding this affair were prevalent ; 
it was rumored that Gounod was insane! After some 
time Mrs. Weldon brought suit against him for her services, 
and also for defamation of character; the damages claimed 
were about forty thousand pounds! This was reduced by 
the court to ten thousand; but before the judgment was 
rendered in her favor, Mrs. Weldon herself was in Hollo- 
way Prison for having libeled a London musician. This 
lawsuit prevented Gounod from ever visiting England 
again: it would have been an expensive expedition for him! 

Polyeucte, for which a Parisian publisher is said to have 
paid one hundred thousand franes, though written earlier 
was preceded by Cing-Mars, based on Alfred de Vigny’s 
famous novel and arranged for the stage by Poirson and 
Louis Gallet, as yet unknown librettists. Gounod had 
hoped that these two works, on which he set great store, 
would give the lie to the rumors as to his mental condition ; 
but neither of them lived. Cinq-Mars was revived later 
in the same year as its first representation, 1877, but still 
failed to win the public; in Milan it made a complete fiasco. 
The same fate attended his Tribut de Zamora, the libretto 
of which had been refused by Verdi. This was produced 
in April, 1881, and though entrusted to excellent artists, 
made a still more disastrous failure. 

After these disappointments, Gounod went back to the 
composition of religious music. He produced two new mas- 
terpieces of his great trilogy: Rédemption, the text and the 
score of which he himself wrote, was first performed in 
London in 1883 in the presence of the Queen, to whom it 
was dedicated. It was a great success and he received one 
hundred thousand francs for the publication rights. The 
second was on Latin words, and entitled Mors et Vita: it 
was given for the first time in 1885 at the Music Festival 
at Birmingham under the direction of Dr. Hans Richter 
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and was repeated the next year at the Trocadéro, Gounod 
himself conducting. 

Saint-Saéns declared that when by the fatal lapse of 
time, in the distant future, Gounod’s operas will be con- 
signed forever to the dusty limbo of libraries, known only 
to learned scholars, the St. Cecilia Mass, Rédemption and 
Mors et Vita will remain sur la bréche to teach coming 
generations what a great musician shed his light on France 
in the Nineteenth Century. 

During this later period of his life Gounod com- 
posed several string quartets (concerning which he cher- 
ished no illusion). He also had to his credit many songs, 
of which probably the best known is the Ave Maria, the 
accompaniment to which is Bach’s first Prélude (in C). 

He lived in a splendid apartment in the rue Montchanin. 
A fine organ had its place at one end of his music-room 
and his concert-grand stood near by, and here he used 
frequently to play the masterpieces of Bach and other 
classic composers, which he knew and loved so well. A 
choice library flanked the open fireplace. This was the 
scene of many illustrious gatherings. Patriarchal in 
aspect, with his fine leonine head, white as snow and his 
flowing white beard, he was always accessible, especially to 
young composers and musicians. He was brilliant in con- 
versation and had a vast store of reminiscences. His lec- 
tures were much praised. His prose writings were eagerly 
read. He was sometimes charged with being vain, but one 
remark which fell from his lips would seem to belie that. 
Comparing the progress of modesty in his soul to the grad- 
ual whitening of his hair, he once remarked: ‘‘ When I was 
very young, I used to say J; later on I said, J and Mozart; 
then Mozart and I. Now I say Mozart!’’ 

In 1893, one of his beloved grandchildren died and he 
was engaged in composing a Requiem Mass in his memory. 
His wife came into his study and saw him bent over the 
music-paper. She thought he was asleep. It was a stroke. 
He died without regaining consciousness October 18, 1893. 

The obsequies were conducted under the auspices of the 
Government. There were imposing ceremonies at La 
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Madeleine and he was buried in the cemetery of Auteuil. 
The funeral-procession, preceded by men carrying enor- 
ous wreaths of flowers, passed through streets lined with 
mourning throngs. He had received many distinguished 
honors; he was one of the highest Officers of the Legion 
ot Honor; a street in Paris was named for him in 
his life time, and after his death there was inaugurated in 
the Pare Monceau a noble monument in his glory: his bust 
surmounted a stele, decorated with a branch of laurel 
and surrounded by marble figures typifying Marguérite and 
others of his creations, while a winged angel was repre- 
sented playing a primitive organ, and other instruments 
were heaped at his feet. 

Gounod’s influence as a composer was far greater during 
the twenty years following the appearance of Faust than 
it has been since his death. Many of his characteristic 
innovations, startling at that time, were imitated by Jules 
Massenet, Georges Bizet and others. One of his biog- 
raphers, P. L. Hillemacher, after expressing regret that 
the composer of Faust did not try to enlarge the art- 
formula, of which he was the creator, in parallel lines 
with that which attracted so many proselytes to the German 
Master says: 

‘‘There are in the annals of Music, according to our be- 
lief, only three great geniuses who have had the power to 
accomplish this miracle of evolution: Beethoven, from the 
Symphony in C to the Ninth; Wagner from Rienzi to 
Parsifal; Verdi, from Ernani to Falstaff. 

‘“Gounod also had in him all the material needed for 
this evolution; his mighty genius possessed the spread of 
wing capable of soaring to these pure summits. But to 
arrive at its highest, its most perfect form of expression, 
genius must be equally supported by character, and it 
seems certain that Gounod too often lacked character.’’ 

It has been suggested that life was too easy for him; 
he never had to gird himself for the struggle for existence ; 
he was gentle, lovable, inclined to sentimentality; his na- 
ture was in a sense feminine. ‘‘Women alone were the 
first to get to the essence of that delicate art which was 
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essentially Gounod’s; he and they understood each other 
instantly, speaking the same language of the heart; it is 
not strange that they were the first to show him the way 
to success.’’ 

Few men have ever been more crowned with greater con- 
temporary glory: he was one of the most popular com- 
posers of his day and his long life was full of happiness; 
but it teaches a deep lesson, especially to those that have 
genius and only themselves to bring it to fruition. 


CESAR-AUGUSTE FRANCK 
(1822-1890) 


The brilliant French composer and author, the Vicomte 
Vincent d’Indy, declares boldly that ‘‘in reality there is 
no French music and in general there is no national music. 
There is music,’’ he says, ‘‘which is of no country; there 
are musical masterpieces which belong to no one nation.’’ 
This is, of course, only a half-truth. Any trained ear easily 
distinguishes Hungarian music, Russian music, German 
music, Scotch music, Italian music. The folksongs of any 
nationality are as characteristic as Hebrew noses, Roman 
noses, Greek noses, as different from one another as the 
languages or dialects spoken in the countries where they 
were evolved. That does not signify that every Hebrew 
must have a Jew nose, every Italian a Roman nose or 
every Greek a straight nose. Not every Magyar speaks 
Hungarian; many persons talk fluently and correctly in 
two or three tongues. A German may compose in the 
style of Rameau or Couperin le Grand, and men of all 
countries have been influenced by Bach, Beethoven, 
Wagner.* 

César Franck was by birth a Walloon, yet he is rightly 
regarded as a French composer, as a composer who re- 
habilitated French music after a dark night lasting at 
least a century. The Walloons or people of Southern Bel- 
gium, though of Keltic race, speak French, and dwell in 
a country strikingly like the regions of Central France, 
with its boundless horizons forested with beech-trees and 


1 Anton Rubinstein said: ‘‘The nationality of that land in 
which a composer was born and bred, will always, in my opinion, 
be recognized in his creations; he may live in another land and 
write in another tongue, as for instance, Handel, Gluck, Mozart.’’ 
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evergreens. He was born December 10, 1822, at the Sixth- 
century city of Liége on the Meuse, famous for its beauti- 
ful old public buildings, its manufactories and its great 
University. The family whose name he bore had been 
celebrated for two hundred years in the art of painting. 
One of his ancestors had gone to Paris and become Court- 
painter to King Henry III. César Franck himself early 
displayed striking ability in this hereditary art and never 
lost his interest in it. Was it perhaps by nature’s subtle 
alchemy that the primitive expression of that far-off 
painter Jérome Franck’s genius in his ‘‘Nativity’’ de- 
stroyed in the Eglise des Cordeliers during the Revolution 
was reborn in César Franck’s religious compositions? 
May not the chromosomes, which are said to be the im- 
mortal part of us, reassert themselves in allotropic forms? 

Like most famous composers, César Franck very early 
manifested his two-fold talent; but his father, who was 
a stern and obstinate man, determined that he and his 
brother Joseph should make musie their profession. He 
was placed in the Liége Conservatoire and before he was 
eleven, had made such progress that his father took him 
on a concert-tour through Belgium. At twelve he had 
nothing more to learn at Liége, and a year later they all 
went to Paris, where he had private lessons in counter- 
point, fugue and composition under the Bohemian, Anton 
Reicha or Rejcha. Admission to the Conservatoire was 
obtained for him in 1837 and there he studied composi- 
tion under Aimée-Ambroise-Simon Leborne, the successor 
of Reicha, and the piano under Pierre-Joseph-Guillaume 
Zimmermann—both brilliant musicians and teachers. The 
first year he missed receiving a prize in fugue, but was 

granted an accessit, which term, common in French schools, 
may be slangily translated as a near-prize. 

A story is related of his experience in a piano-test which 
he underwent in 1838. He was required to play Hummel’s 
B-minor Concerto, but instead of following the notes set 
before him he transposed them a third below and executed 
this difficult task without hesitation or mistake. Such au- 
dacity and irreverence on the part of a stripling of fifteen 
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was so shocking to the conservative old Director of the 
Conservatoire, Luigi Cherubini, that he refused to recog- 
nize the genius which prompted it and stood out against 
granting him the first prize so richly deserved; but not 
wishing to seem unjust he proposed to the jury of award to 
let him have a special recompense called a grand priz 
d’honneur, never before or since that time designated. The 
following year he received his second prize for fugue. Vin- 
eent d’Indy says that ‘‘the sense of combination, an essen- 
tial quality in the putting together of this fantastic and 
useless logogriphe, called fugue d’école (scholastic fugue), 
was so natural to the young Walloon—as it was in the case 
of his ancestors in the time of vocal counterpoint—that he 
spent in completing his fugue only a very small part of 
the time allowed by the authorities for this composition. 
His father seeing him return home so soon, while his rivals 
still had before them several hours of work, began to re- 
proach him sharply for not having taken sufficient pains 
in this test on which his future depended; the youth, smil- 
ing, merely replied, ‘I think it is all right.’ ”’ 

In July, 1840, he was unanimously granted the grand 
prix, though the theme was particularly dry and unin- 
spiring. In 1841 his genius again soared above the com- 
prehension of the academic jury. He had been studying 
the organ in the class of Francois Benoist. At the prize 
competition at which the pupils were obliged to furnish an 
accompaniment to a given canto fermo, to execute an organ- 
piece with the use of the pedals, to improvise a fugue in 
sonata-form and to improvise a sonata, the last two on 
themes suggested by some member of the jury, César 
Franck took it into his head to combine the two themes 
simultaneously, and as he himself said afterwards he was 
very lucky in the combination of the two subjects. But the 
result was quite above the heads of the listeners and not 
until Benoist had explained to them what a remarkable - 
work it was, did they reconsider their determination to 
grant him no reward at all; but instead of bestowing on 
him the first prize which, of course, he should have received, 
they gave him the second. 
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It was his ambition to compete for the Prix de Rome, 
the crowning honor of the Conservatoire; but his father, 
who still exercised a tyrannical sway over him, compelled 
him to renounce his plans and return to Belgium as a 
concert-pianist. He was well provided with ammunition. 
Since his early days he had composed assiduously for the 
piano, even the earliest of his pieces showing, in spite of 
their simplicity, some signs of the originality, the indi- 
viduality, the melodious quality so characteristic of him. 
Several of them, notably his ‘‘Ecologue,’’ composed in 
1842 and his ‘‘Ballade’”’ in 1844, were marked by decided 
innovations. He had also produced his first three trios for 
piano, violin and ’cello, which at his father’s command 
were dedicated to His Majesty, Leopold I., King of the 
Belgians. It is said that he himself took them to the 
Court, but failed to receive the recognition on which Franck 
the elder had founded extravagant hopes. 

At Brussels, however, he became acquainted with the 
great, generous-hearted Liszt, who received him graciously, 
heard him play and looked over his compositions, finding 
them extraordinarily interesting. He advised him to dis- 
engage from the third trio the last movement which, being 
in sonata-form seemed to him complete in itself, and 
promised to make it known in Germany. César Franck 
did so, published it as Opus 2, with a dedication to Liszt 
and substituted another ending in its place. It was not 
Liszt’s habit to promise and not to fulfill his promises. 
Dr. William Mason in his ‘‘Memories of a Musical Life,’’ 
tells how on Sunday, April 24, 1853, he heard Liszt at 
Altenburg, play with Ferdinand Laub and Bernhard Coss- 
mann two of the César Franck’s trios. But the Fourth 
Trio was not heard in France until January, 1879, when 
it was given at one of the concerts of the Société Nationale 
de Musique in Paris. 

He spent two years in Belgium, but nothing is known 
of his activities there; evidently the pecuniary results 
must have been meager, for when he returned to Paris in 
1844, he and his brother were compelled to work hard to 
support the family by giving lessons and occasionally play- 
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ing in concerts. He almost immediately set to work on 
the composition of his ‘‘Biblical Eclogue,’’ or rather Ora- 
torio, Ruth and, when it was finished, managed to have 
it performed in the Hall of the Conservatoire. It was 
received with the usual judgments passed on works not 
understood. Some critics compared it unfavorably with 
Félicien David’s Le Désert, a piece which had just been 
received with ‘‘delirious’’ applause and had crowded the 
Salle Ventadour for a month. It is now quite forgotten 
while some of the very critics that had called Ruth a weak 
imitation of it, a quarter of a century later agreed that it 
was ‘‘a revelation’’ and a masterpiece and compared it, in 
its melodic charm and simplicity, even to the disadvantage 
of Méhul’s Joseph—with a tenderer and more modern 
grace! 

The Revolution of 1848 was at hand; pupils were falling 
off alarmingly; funds were becoming scarce; yet in spite 
of all he took unto himself a wife—the daughter of an 
actress, herself an actress, Mlle. Desmousseaux. His rela- 
tives were excessively scandalized at such a choice. He 
was married in February, 1848, at the Church of Notre- 
Dame de Lorette. In order to reach their destination he 
and his companions had to cross a barricade erected by the 
mutineers who gallantly gave them every aid. 

The young couple found it impossible to live under the 
same roof as his father and they established a home of 
their own. At first, certainly, their circumstances must 
have been very trying, but after political affairs became 
settled, private pupils began once more to take instruc- 
tion from him. He was always seen starting out at half- 
after seven in the morning in this arduous round which 
took him ‘‘from Auteuil to the Ile Saint-Louis, from 
Vaugirard to the Faubourg Poissoniére,’’ on foot or in an 
omnibus. Often passersby would look with a mild amusement 
at the little man, with his keen clear eyes under their thick 
brows, his prominent nose, his large and expressive mouth, 
his round face framed in bushy whiskers, trotting along 
clad in a coat too big for him and trousers too short, ges- 
ticulating and making queer grimaces. All day until eve- 
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ning he kept up this incessant round, always cheerful, 
modest, simple and uncomplaining, though he must have 
known that he was wasting his genius in drudgery. Yet 
it was not wholly wasted. No good teaching is lost; and 
by it he won to him many faithful disciples. An Amer- 
ican girl, the daughter of Richard H. Dana, wishing to 
change from a German master to one of the French school, 
was recommended to go to him. After he had given her a 
few lessons he asked, almost timidly, if she thought he 
would do. So naive he was. 

He had one great gift: that of being able to accomplish 
his musical creation in snatches, whereas most men are 
bound to consecutive endeavor in uninterrupted seclusion. 
He made it his invariable habit to rise very early, read or 
meditate and compose for two hours before partaking of 
his frugal breakfast. His mind was still on his composi- 
tions while he walked and even while he taught. Vincent 
d’Indy says: 

‘It frequently happened that during his lessons he 
would suddenly get up and retire into a corner of the room 
to jot down a few measures which he was anxious not to 
forget and then come back almost immediately to take up 
once more the demonstration or examination. Important 
works were composed in this manner, in bits, casually in- 
dicated and their connection never failed to be logical and 
consecutive.’ 

He realized the necessity also for feeding his spirit and 
was devoted to the best literature, not merely in the do- 
main of Music, but in that of Poetry and Philosophy. 
Somewhat later in life one of his sons noticing that he 
was smiling at something he was reading asked him what 
it was: ‘‘One of Kant’s works, the ‘Critique of Pure Rea- 
son,’ ’’ he replied, ‘‘it is very amusing.’’ What could he 
have found in it to amuse him? Was it perhaps the poetic 
metaphor of the bird, the wonderful comparison of the 
beautiful with the pleasant and the good, with its naive 
reason for man’s delight in the awesome aspects of Nature 
or was it the awkward style of the great Kénigsberg 
thinker? He studied also the musical works of his pred- 
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ecessors and was often carried away by the charming melo- 
dies of Méhul and Gluck, by the noble harmonies of Bach 
and Beethoven. 

One of his notable pupils, Henri Dupare, tells how at 
the College of Vaugirard, where he taught for a time, he 
would often, instead of actually conducting the lesson, 
spend the hour in reading aloud an act from Iphigénie en 
Tauride, or playing for the students a Bach organ-piece or 
passages from Von Weber’s Huryanthe, communicating to 
the young minds his enthusiasm, so much more precious 
than the formalities of finger-exercises or the rehearsal of 
set-pieces. In the same way he expressed his admiration 
for the songs of Schumann and of Schubert, for some of 
the works of Cherubini and of that ‘‘poet of the piano”’ 
as he called Charles-Valentin Alkan, whose musical genius 
manifested itself at such an early age, and throughout a 
long life. To the end of his days César Franck never 
relinquished his methodical habits: not only in what Vin- 
cent d’Indy ealls his ‘‘ peaceful dwelling—son calme logis 
—in the Boulevard Saint-Michel, but also when his cireum- 
stances improved, in his little country-home, hired for the 
Summer at Quincy, he always reserved some time for 
thought. Thus he lived in two worlds, and that of the 
spirit made insignificant the rebuffs and trials and disap- 
pointments which were for so long the pathetic back- 
eround of his daily existence. 

In 1851 he made his first attempt at composing an opera. 
The libretto by Alphonse Royer and Gustave Vaes was 
mediocre. It was based on an incident which happened in 
Holland in the Seventeenth Century, and was entitled 
Le Valet de Ferme. It was begun in December of that 
vear and finished early in 1853. So many hours stolen 
from sleep, so much vital energy expended in addition to 
his overwhelming round of daily duties, left him physically 
and mentally weary; and after all it was a wasted effort, 
for no opportunity offered for its production. Royer, to 
be sure, became Director of the Opéra, but refused to 
stage Le Valet de Ferme on the pretext that he had helped 
furnish the libretto. César Franck himself came to care 
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so little for it that when some of his admirers wished to 
have it published he refused his permission, saying, “‘It 
is not to be engraved.”’ 

As an offset to this fiasco, he found solace in his appoint- 
ment as organist to the church-in le Marais, by his friend 
the Abbé Dorcel who had performed the marriage service 
for him at Notre-Dame de Lorette, and had been now put 
in charge of the Parish of Saint-Jean-Saint-Frangois. This 
church possessed a fine new organ, the work of: Aristide 
Cavaillé-Coll, some of whose epoch-making inventions were 
embodied in it. ‘‘My organ; it is an orchestra!’’ exclaimed 
Franck in his joy at presiding at such a beautiful instru- 
ment. In 1868, an organist was required for the new 
Basilica of Sainte-Clotilde which had taken the place of 
the small church of Sainte-Valére, and which had a new 
and splendid organ also built by Cavaillé-Coll. César Franck 
applied for the position. There were many competitors 
and vigorous intrigues, but he won the appointment and 
held it to the end of his life. 

What is clearly marked off as the second stage of César 
Franck’s development began with his engagement as 
maitre de chapelle in 1858. From that period until 1872 
nearly all his compositions were designed for use in the 
Church. He poured forth a wonderful succession of 
masses, motets, anciennes or symphonic pieces, compositions 
on a small seale for the organ, sacred songs on Latin words 
and the like. Not since the time of Bach had the organ 
been so enriched with masterpieces. If he failed in his 
liturgical compositions to reach the heights of his later 
works, it was due to two chief reasons, as explained by his 
great admirer and favorite pupil, Vincent d’Indy. The 
first was that he lived too early to take advantage of the 
revival of the pure Gregorian plain-song and of the dis- 
covery of a forgotten wealth of polyphonic music left by 
the masters of Sixteenth Century France and Italy. He 
was a devoted lover of all that was best in the Eighteenth 
Century Composers and little in the work of his contempo- 
raries escaped him; he could not entirely free himself from 
the conventions which had in the course of time crept into 
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ecclesiastical music, and rendered it theatrical and even 
rococo. What he might have accomplished had he gone a 
little farther back is well-expressed by Charles Bordes, 
chief of the singers of Saint-Gervais in a critical article 
published a few years after the death of César Franck: 

‘“‘Imperfectly acquainted with the Palestrinian Song, the 
beauties of which he barely comprehended (I have this 
from his own lips) and the religious appropriateness of 
which he did not realize, like so many, alas! of the musicians 
of his day, merely manifesting some interest in the style 
and artifices of that kind of composition, what would he 
not as, a religious musician, have composed for the Church 
if once his beautiful spirit had been fully open to the 
serene loveliness of those masters! 

‘‘He would not have ceased to draw forth the profound- 
est expression of himself, but, taught wisdom by their ex- 
ample, he would perhaps have somewhat less overwhelmed 
us by his natural gifts. With his certainty of hand, what 
pure masterpieces would he not have bestowed upon us, 
written, to be sure, with his own mental powers but vivi- 
fied by the currents of his soul, compact as it was of sym- 
pathy and love! 

‘“Tt would have been difficult for him not to find in him- 
self and in his own music the elements of expression which 
have occurred in a form fit to modify liturgical formulas, 
but what beautiful modes of art would have resulted from 
this conflict of influences in which Franck would in spite 
of everything have still been the divine Pater seraphicus, 
whose genius for invention and whose modesty were limit- 
less.’ 

The second cause of his failure to express himself at 
his highest level—‘‘of the inferiority of Franck’s music in 
the liturgical style’’—is attributed to the comparative pov- 
erty of the Church of Sainte-Clotilde ; he was not furnished 
with the funds with which to purchase the music required 
for the services and he was obliged to compose, often at 
short notice and in undue haste the material for Festivals 
and other functions; moreover his early training had not 
been in the line of liturgy; so that his religious music 
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‘does not present from the viewpoint of that art an in- 
terest comparable to his talent in other styles.’’ 

This criticism does not apply to his organ-musie which 
is rightly regarded as the greatest legacy in that genre 
left to the world since the immortal Bach. 

He had ealled his first organ his orchestra and that at 
Sainte-Clotilde was even worthier of the name. Among 
the most colossal of his organ-works are four Symphonies. 
Music has been often written in late years combining that 
‘‘hundred-voiced’’ instrument with orchestra; but many 
eritics consider them incompatible. Berlioz expressed their 
mutual disagreement by designating the one the Emperor, 
the other the Pope. César Franck found sufficient variety 
in the combinations of stops to justify the great symphonic 
form for organ alone. 

One of his most remarkable pupils was Albert Mahaut, 
whom he had found at the National Institution for Young 
Blind Persons in Paris, and whom he trained with the most 
assiduous care. Mahaut devoted himself to making 
Franck’s works known throughout France and published 
a brochure with that end in view. In an appendix was 
reproduced an article by Alfred Bruneau who says: 
‘‘He introduced, as we are aware, a sensitive gratitude, 
a simple joy in the manner at once strong, happy 
and proud, in which he brought before us his superb 
works: the Priére en ut diése mineur (C minor) at first 
a slow and solemn invocation of uninterrupted eloquence, 
even in its rather numerous quiet moments which are like 
prostrations of repentance, its sorrowful meditations, and 
above all in the flight toward the hope in its pathetic theme 
and in its finale where we seem to hear, soaring above the 
throngs the voice of one solitary, who accepts, resigns, be- 
lieves; then the Grande Piéce en fa diése mineur (Ft 
minor) the most important, the most imposing, the most 
magnificent of the four Symphonies a kind of mighty tone- 
monument of cyclopian architecture, with frieses, never- 
theless, of marvelous delicacy, a gigantic cathedral of 
power, of serenity, of movement and of triumph; the Pré- 
lude, Fugue and Variation, a pastorale of exquisite prim. 
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itiveness, of penetrating charm, of delicious sweetness, of 
profound emotion, written under the dictation of Nature 
herself, of Nature kind, sympathetic and peaceful, com- 
posed in honor of the trees, of the fields and of the animals; 
and the Fantasie en ut (C) the austere quietude of which 
surrounds us, seizes us, reassures us, makes us better.”’ 
Regarding one of these concerts which he had attended he 
gives this memory picture of the master: 

“Yesterday was the Organ-festival, and closing my eyes, 
journeying back to the past, in imagination, I gave myself 
up to the joy of listening to Franck, of beholding him 
seated at his organ in Saint-Clotilde, which every Sunday 
he transformed into a divine and prodigious orchestra. 
At this moment he is still there, before me, his face serious, 
his eyes beseeching inspiration, the stern curve of his lip 
accentuated by the gravity of the act which he is perform- 
ing, his head haloed with light, his right hand pulling out 
a stop with that never-to-be-forgotten gesture which seemed 
to fling forth into space the promise of full pardon, of 
complete splendor. ... And then he moves down from 
the steps of the organ and utters his habitual phrase: ‘I 
am very well satisfied.’ ’’ 

His improvisations often reached the sublimest heights 
of religious ecstasy. His faith and trust in God were 
childlike and absolutely sincere. Every Sunday it was his 
custom at the moment of the Consecration of the Host to 
step down from his seat at the organ, go off by himself and 
bow in adoration. In this simple fervor he was unconsci- 
ously following in the footsteps of his great predecessors. 

He drew his inspiration from the full ocean of Faith 
and those that heard him and understood him were always 
profoundly moved. His favorite pupils often went with 
- him up the winding dark stairs leading to the organ-loft. 
On one occasion—it was April 3, 1866, the Abbé Liszt sat 
alone with him on the seat and on departing said: 

‘“‘These poems have their place side by side with the 
masterpieces of Sebastian Bach.’’ 

‘‘There,’’ said Vincent d’Indy, ‘‘sped the better part 
of his life; there for thirty years, every Sunday, every 
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festival-day, toward the last, every Friday morning, he 
came to stir up the fire of his genius in admirable impro- 
visations frequently far loftier in thought than hosts of 
pieces cleverly worked out; there he certainly previsioned 
and conceived the sublimest melodies destined to form the 
musical weft of his Béatetudes.’’ 

He goes on to tell how his pupils learned to know the 
way that led to that fortunate organ-bench—‘‘a way as 
difficult and trying as that depicted by the Apostles as 
leading to Heaven’’—and found themselves ‘‘suddenly 
face to face with a kind of monster of antediluvian ap- 
pearance, with complicated framework, breathing heavily 
and unevenly, recognized on further examination to be the 
vital organ activated by two lusty blowers.”’ 

Then descending a narrow stairway, low, confined and 
absolutely unlighted, fatal to tall hats and likely to result 
in missteps for the uninitiated, the janua coelt opened and 
they found themselves hanging half-way between the floor 
and the vault of the church, and instantly forgot them- 
selves as they looked on a thoughtful profile and a mighty 
forehead the source of a whole world of inspired melodies 
and subtly exquisite harmonies, which poured forth into 
the lofty church. No modern organist, Vineent d’Indy 
continues, could be compared with César Franck in this 
great art and when, as occasionally happened, one of his 
pupils was called on to take his place he felt a super- 
stitious terror at daring to touch with profane hands that 
‘‘almost supernatural creature wonted to vibrate, to sing, 
to weep at the bidding of the superior genius whereof it 
has become, so to speak, an integral part.’’ 

He never played merely to be heard, and however few 
were present, he always gave of his best, just as the sculp- 
tors of the Eleventh Century Cathedrals created their 
saints and apostles in marble with the utmost eare even 
though their works would be placed in some obscure niche 
rarely to be seen by mortal eye. 

It had long been César Franck’s hope to set to worthy 
music the Sermon on the Mount, and in 1869, having se- 
cured a sufficiently passable paraphrase he set to work and 
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had already composed a considerable part of it when the 
Franco-German War broke out. Many of his best pupils 
enlisted. While still in the besieged city he one day came 
upon an article in Figaro which stirred his patriotic en- 
thusiasm. ‘‘I am going to put it to music,’’ he cried and 
he did so, although it was in prose. It was called Chant 
Patriotique and written for tenor voice with orchestral ac- 
companiment. For some reason it has never been engraved 
or published. 

Immediately after the War, Francois Benoist, an old 
man of seventy-eight, who had been Organ professor at 
the Conservatoire ever since that department had been 
founded in 1822, resigned and, as by a miracle, with no 
preliminary intrigue but with the full approval of Am- 
broise Thomas, César Franck was appointed to fill his place. 
The appointment came as a rude surprise to the academic 
Professors and, with scarcely an exception, they united in 
displaying their ill will toward him. He who put his art 
above everything, who cherished only love and generosity 
for every sincere and genuine human being, sympathy for 
every worthy object and the highest ideals in music, was 
immune to such rancor. He pursued the even tenor of his 
way, unmoved, and even the most palpable rebuffs left him 
serene and optimistic. 

He met with many discouragements, or what would have 
been discouragements to a nature of another type. Thus, 
in the very year of his new office, he composed the first 
version of his two-part Oratorio or Poéme-symphonie, the 
Rédemption, on a very poor text by Edouard Blau. Edouard 
Colonne (afterwards founder of the famous ‘‘ Concerts 
du Chatelet’’)—-whose real name was Judas—undertook 
to produce it in Holy Week, 1873. The same soprano, 
chorus and orchestra as were selected for his work, were 
also engaged for another oratorio which was to be per- 
formed the following day. The result was that none of 
them rehearsed properly ; the symphony separating the two 
parts had to be omitted and the work was a fiasco. He 
afterwards rewrote it and the second recension was pub- 
lished in 1874. 
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A somewhat similar fate overtook his Symphonie Poem 
Les Folides for orchestra, based on a poem by Leconte de 
Lisle. It was produced at a concert given by Charles 
Lamoureux in 1876, but the public completely failed to 
comprehend it. Nearly all his time for composition during 
the next six years, as well as during the four years pre- 
ceding his Rédemption was devoted to his great oratorio, 
Les Béatitudes, the text to which was written by Madame 
Colonne.. He knew that it was a masterpiece and cherished 
the illusion that the French Government would take an 
interest in it. In order to bring it to the notice of the 
proper officials he arranged for a private performance of 
it and invited the Minister of the Beaux Arts, the Directors 
of the Conservatoire and the critics of the leading journals 
to hear it. The solos were entrusted to the vocal students 
of the Conservatoire, the choruses were made up of his own 
pupils; he himself intended to play the accompaniments. 
But on the day before the event he crushed his wrist in 
shutting a carriage-door and had to ask Vincent d’Indy to 
take his place. Just before the hour set the Minister sent 
word that he could not come; the Directors of the Con- 
servatoire with one accord stayed away; a few critics came 
and listened for a short time and then went off to hear a new 
operetta; only two of the notable guests remained to the 
end, Edouard Lalo, the composer and Félis-Victorin de 
Jonciéres, critic of La Liberté. 

Moreover, much against his will, Franck had been per- 
suaded by some of his friends to cut out certain parts 
which seemed to them too difficult. Fourteen years later 
Les Béatitudes was given publicly in its integrity by 
Colonne and was hailed as one of the greatest works of the 
Century. 

The Minister of the Beaux-Arts, so some thought, as a sort 
of atonement for having failed César Franck at this private 
performance, nominated him as professor of counterpoint 
at the Conservatoire in place of the composer Félix-Mariel, 
known as Victor Massé; but he was not chosen. He was 
granted, however, not the red ribbon of chevalier of the 
‘Legion of Honor, but the violet ribbon of Officer d’Aca- 
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démie, so slight a distinction that his friends were filled 
with indignation, and did not hesitate to express it in his 
presence. But the modest man merely remarked: ‘‘Calm 
yourselves, calm yourselves; I have reason to expect it next 
year.’’ When it was finally granted in 1885 it was merely 
in recognition of his services as organ-professor and not as 
composer. 

Still another disappointment awaited him at the time of 
this tardy honor. Some of his pupils and admirers ar- 
ranged for a concert, the program of which was to consist 
wholly of his compositions. It came off on January 30, 
1887. The first three numbers were conducted by Jules 
Pasdeloup, the last two by himself. The orchestra was 
hastily gathered and had no time for sufficient rehearsals. 
Pasdeloup, famous for his broad-minded encouragement 
of the symphony, was getting along in years—he was sixty- 
eight—and unable to control his orchestral forces; he did 
not get into the spirit of the Variations and missed the 
proper tempo of the finale. Franck himself conducted in 
the second part, which included the third and eighth sec- 
tions of Les Béatitudes. But owing largely to his inexperi- 
ence in such exacting discipline, it was a wretched per- 
formance. Nevertheless when some of his friends deplored 
the fiasco he replied, ‘‘Oh no, oh no; you are too hard to 
please, my boys; I myself was very well satisfied.’’ 

He was now in the full flower of his maturity and had 
already written and was still to write some of his most 
magnificent works. His Piano-quintet was published in 
1879; his Rebecca, a Biblical Scene for soloists, chorus and 
orchestra, in 1881; his Chasseur Maudit, a Symphonic Poem 
based on Biirger’s Ballad, Der wilde Jager (‘‘The Wild 
Huntsman’’), in 1881; his Djinns, a Symphonic Poem 
based on Victor Hugo’s weird Lyric, in 1884; his four-act 
opera Hulda with the libretto by Charles Grandmougin 
taken from a Scandinavian legend versified by Bjornstjerne 
Bjérnson between 1881 and 1884; his Variations Sympho- 
niques for piano and orchestra in 1885; his Violin-sonata, 
written for the two Ysaye brothers, in 1886; his Psyche, 
Symphonie Poem for orchestra, in 1887-1888; his great 
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Symphony in D-minor between 1886 and 1888; his String 
Quartet in C major, his four-act opera, Ghisele, the libretto 
by Gilbert-Augustin Thierry, between 1881 and 1890; and 
his Trois Chorals for full Organ, the same year. 

Besides these noble works, four of which at least have 
been called ‘‘luminous marks in the history of musie,’’ he 
wrote a number of beautiful songs and, having for some 
years quite neglected the piano, he began once more to 
produce a splendid series of compositions for that instru- 
ment, displaying in them his boundless invention and origi- 
nality. 

César Franck’s Symphony was performed for the first 
time at a concert given by the Conservatory Society on 
February 17, 1889, the desire of its able conductor, Jules 
Garein, prevailing against the prejudices of the orchestra, 
the members of which failed to understand its significance. 
One of the Professors in the Conservatoire scornfully re- 
marked: 

‘“‘That—a symphony? Was ever such a thing heard as 
writing for an English horn in a symphony? Give me a 
single instance of Beethoven or Haydn’s introducing that 
instrument into one. Come now, the music of that César 
Frank of yours, whatever it may be, will never be a sym- 
phony !’’ 

Charles Gounod, who was present, was heard as he left 
the hall with a coterie of his admirers, to remark that the 
work was ‘‘the expression of impotence raised to dogma’’ 
(Vaffirmation de l’impuwissance poussée jusqu’au dogme.) 

Such a performance, spoiled by the purposeful careless- 
ness and blind ignorance of the participants, could not jar 
César Franck’s serene consciousness of the integrity of his 
work. When asked if he was satisfied with its reception, 
he replied somewhat enigmatically: ‘‘Oh, it sounded as I 
thought it would.’’ But before many years had passed, 
it, rose like a star above the mists of prejudice and is now 
recognized all over the world as of the first magnitude. 
Had not Beethoven the same experience at the hands of 
misunderstanding ? 

The great violinist, Eugéne Ysaye, took pains to make 
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known the Violin-sonata and it soon became popular wher- 
ever he went. And the string-quartet performed first at 
the salle Pleyel on April 19, 1890 at one of the concerts 
of the Société de Musique, of which César Franck was one 
of the founders and presidents, won an immediate success. 
The whole audience rose to its feet in spontaneous and 
tumultuous applause. Vincent d’Indy says that the com- 
poser at first supposed that the enthusiasm was evoked by 
the brilliant efforts of the players. ‘‘Nevertheless,’’ he 
says, ““when, smiling, timid, overcome, he appeared on the 
platform (he was scarcely wonted to such a demonstra- 
tion) he was obliged to yield to the evidence of the homage, 
and the next day, quite proud of his first success (at 
sixty!) he said to us simply, ‘Come now, the public is 
really beginning to understand me.’’’ An equal triumph 
was evoked by its second audition at Tournai where it was 
performed by the Ysaye Quartet. 

One day, in May of the same year, on his way to the 
house of his pupil Paul Brand, he had the misfortune to 
be struck in the side by the pole of an omnibus. As he 
entered the door he fainted, but recovered sufficiently to 
play the second piano-part of his Variations Symphoniques 
which went so well that it had to be repeated. 

Whether he neglected the injury which he had received 
or whether it was improperly treated by his physician, it 
so affected him that he was obliged to renounce some of 
his activities, though he continued his duties. He was in- 
vited to preside at the annual dinner of the Société Nation- 
nale which was to be notable by a repetition of his Quar- 
tet; but he felt obliged to send his regrets at being absent 
for the first time since the Society was founded in 1871. 
He thanked the members for all the charming courtesies 
and intentions which they had always shown him and ex- 
pressed his ‘‘unalterable attachment’’ to the Society which 
he loved so well. 

An attack of pleurisy followed and he died November 8, 
1890. When Canon Gardey, the curé of Sainte-Clotilde, 
came to perform the last offices of religion for the dying 
man, he found by his side on the bed his three chorals— 
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his ‘‘swan-song.’’? He had tried to drag himself to the 
organ-loft to put the last touches to them but his strength 
had failed. The simple obsequies took place at his own 
church where Gardey made a touching eulogy; and he was 
buried in the cemetery of Montrouge, though afterwards 
his remains were transferred to Montparnasse. Strangely 
enough neither the Administration of the Beaux-Arts nor 
the Conservatoire was officially represented at the funeral 
of the Master who had done more for the glory of French 
Musie than any one of his day. Vincent d’Indy gives a 
rather bitter explanation of this studied neglect, attribut- 
ing it to César Franck’s lofty theories of his art which 
had always threatened the peaceful routine of the official 
establishment. And he adds: ‘‘ Ambroise Thomas, the Di- 
rector, who all his life had uttered dithyrambic common- 
places on less worthy tombs, hurriedly went to bed when 
it was announced to him that a member of the Franck 
family had come to invite him to the obsequies; other im- 
portant professors managed to give excuses of illness and 
thus avoided compromising themselves.’’ 

But César Franck had achieved something vastly more 
precious than mere popularity; he had inspired friendship 
and love in a considerable circle of younger men and 
women. His own heart was so full of loyalty and devotion 
that it knit these disciples not merely to himself; but to 
one another. They all called him Pére Franck and they 
formed a sort of Art family, from which jealousy and 
hypercriticism were absent. Their Master was a most 
faithful and conscientious instructor; he praised only when 
praise was deserved; but if even his most favorite pupil 
brought him a composition which seemed unworthy the 
ideal cherished by him, he never hesitated to tell the truth 
about it. If by chance it lacked that solid foundation of 
technique or character demanded by him, his not eruel 
words, ‘‘You do not know anything,’’ though they may 
have hurt for the moment, were accompanied by such 
friendly interest that the young composer would be stirred 
to take stock of himself and declare, ‘‘Yes, he is right!’’ 
and be prepared to make another start. 
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Or 


The brilliant Alexis-Emmanuel Chabrier, who died only 
four years later, standing by his tomb uttered these words: 

“‘Farewell, master, and accept our gratitude, for you 
have done well! We recognize in you one of the greatest 
artists of this century ; also the incomparable teacher whose 
marvelous lessons have caused to flower a whole generation 
of strong, faithful and thoughtful musicians, with a com- 
plete armory for the fierce battles often long undecided; 
also the man just and upright, so human and so disinter- 
‘ ested, who never offered advice that was not to the point 
and now the friendly words. Farewell!’’ 

As the years sped away, Paris began to awake to a 
realization of the incomparable genius of this man, so sim- 
ple, so modest, so genuinely religious, so pure, so unselfish, 
and at the same time so far ahead of his day. It was 
felt that something should be done to honor his memory. 
A committee consisting of Boutet de Monvel, Augusta 
Holmés, and Gabriel Pierné was appointed to solicit sub- 
scriptions for a suitable monument to him to be placed in 
the Square facing Sainte-Clotilde. There was no difficulty 
in raising the needed funds. The Municipal Council ap- 
proved the plan and voted a subscription. Among those 
who took an active interest were Jules Massenet, Emile 
Paladilhe, Charles Risler, Charles-Marie Widor, Eugéne 
Ysaye, Léon Bonnat, Auguste Rodin and many others rep- 
resenting all the Arts. The commission to execute the 
monument was confided to Alfred Renoir, who had sculp- 
tured the statue of Berlioz in the Place Ventimille. The 
monument represents the master seated before the key- 
board of his organ in a grave and meditative attitude, while 
with outstretched wings an angel with calm serene face 
stands back of him sheltering him and inspiring him. It 
was sculptured out of a single block of Poitou stone. 

The dedication took place on October 22, 1904, in the 
presence of a brilliant throng. Madame Franck was too 
feeble to endure the fatigue of the occasion, but the family 
was represented by her two sons, Georges and Germain. 
The Conservatoire, now apparently seeing that the Profes- 
sor whom it had slighted and ignored for so many years, 
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was its chief glory, sent its full quota of officials, and 
the Director, Théodore Dubois, the successor of Ambroise 
Thomas, in his speech declared that ‘‘ César Franck’s career 
had been at once fine, modest and glorious; fine through 
its dignity and simplicity; modest while frequently mis- 
understood; glorious through its results present and to 
come.’’ The Institut de France, which had taken in many 
lesser men but had spurned him, could not take official 
action, but many of its members were present. 

César Franck’s immense services in standing out for 
“pure music,’’ especially in the symphony and in chamber 
style were emphasized. What had been in vogue in France 
when he began his imperishable works? ‘‘The Trans-Ger- 
man School, not as yet warmed up into fresh vigor at the 
Wagnerian hearth,’’ said one speaker, ‘‘was languidly 
dragging along in the paths affected by Mendelssohn, suit- 
ably sanded and easy to follow but fated to end, as in the 
fairy-tale, in the shady arbor where the symphonic style 
would have found torpor and helpless sleep; but in 1841, 
a very young artist had caught the lost clue to the third 
Beethoven manner and attached it by a firm and inde- 
structible knot to our own French symphonie art, of which 
César Franck was the only representative, for while the 
historic opera and the comic opera were all the rage in 
France at that time, pure symphonic and chamber music 
were almost unknown. Félicien David’s attempts were 
hardly to be taken seriously and Berlioz’s Symphonie Fan- 
tastique, admirable as it is, is anything but a symphony. 
The connection between Beethoven’s grand manner and 
modern art no German had as yet accomplished. Liszt 
had seen it but had not given its real form. This is 
found in César Franck’s first Trio in F ¢.’’ 

Others called attention to the brief time during which 
the master, hitherto misunderstood by his own profession 
and ignored by the great public, had gained celebrity and 
a sure place among the greatest artists of the past. His 
unflagging industry, his modesty and artistic conscientious- 
ness, his sane and solid principles, his goodness of heart, 
all those beautiful qualities which had been so admired 
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by his pupils and friends, were now openly extolled and 
were duly exhibited in a now rare little volume published 
in commemoration of the event. 

The out-of-door exercises were followed by a concert of 
his works given in his own church of Sainte-Clotilde; the 
program ending with his Grand Préce Symphonique, ex- 
ecuted by Charles Tournemire. 

Since then nothing has occurred to discount the fame of 
this admirable man. His works have been more and more 
frequently produced and found ever-increasing acceptance. 
Books and eritical articles on his career and his services 
have multiplied, and there has not been a dissenting voice 
as to his character, his sweetness of disposition, his dis- 
interestedness, his idealism, his simple religious faith, and 
his position as the father of the modern symphony in 
France. 


ANTON GRIGORYEVITCH RUBINSTEIN 
(1829-1894) 


Anton Rubinstein was born November 16, 1829 in a 
village? near Jassy, on the border of Podolia and 
Bessarabia. By some odd mistake his family and he him- 
self always celebrated his birthday on the 18th (old 
style) the correct date was brought to his attention 
but he never took sufficient interest in it to make the 
change. His grandfather, Roman Rubinstein, a regular 
patriarch of Israel, in order to escape from the drastic 
regulations which prohibited Jews from educating their 
children and from most gainful occupations, and subjected 
them to every kind of persecution, had his whole clan, 
nearly sixty persons, baptized in the Orthodox Faith of the 
Greek Church. ‘‘Better submit to the ordeal of holy water 
and oil and become Christians,’’ he said, ‘‘than to be robbed 
of our property.”’ 

Anton’s father, Grigory Romanovitch, was of a genial 
nature with a wide circle of friends; it was easy for him 
to be a typical Russian, with careless, negligent ways, gen- 
erous in giving, boundless in hospitality, reckless in ex- 
penditures, and inordinately given to eard-playing. His 
wife was Clara Lowenstein whose family was from Prus- 
sian Silesia; she had enjoyed a broad education and was 
full of energy, wise and tactful; above all things she 
hated a lie. There were six children. The eldest, Nikolai, 
died young. Yakof, the second son, became a physician. 
Anton was the third. When he was five years old, his 
father moved to Moscow and established there a pencil and 
needle factory. In Moscow in 1835 was born the fourth 
son, named for the first, Nikolai; and also two daughters; 

INR OLrB Bes or in transliteration from the Russian, Vuikhvatui- 
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Iiyubév (Amy), whose beauty, as she grew up resembled 
that of a Raphael Madonna, married a lawyer named 
Weinberg, brother of a then well-known poet and trans- 
lator; the youngest was Sofia, who never married. From 
the mother two of the children apparently inherited their 
talent for music; for neither Grigory nor Romén showed 
any aptitude for that art. 

Anton exemplified the rule that great genius, especially 
in music, shows itself in very early life. His mother 
noticed the child’s interest in her playing and when she 
found him trying to get tones from a little instrument 
which he had constructed of wood and strings discovered 
that he had a remarkably correct ear and an infallible sense 
of rhythm, she began to give him systematic lessons two 
hours a day, not with the thought of making him a profes- 
sional pianist, but rather that he might get from the art the 
same esthetic pleasure as she herself derived from it. On the 
old-fashioned square piano he learned to read the works of 
Hummel, Moscheles, Kalkbrenner, Czerny, Clementi, and 
other favorite composers of that day; and visitors to the 
house spread far and wide the reports of his marvelous 
skill. He was soon beyond his mother’s capacity for teach- 
ing and was entrusted to the guidance of Alexander 
Ivanovitch Villoing, an excellent musician, Russian-born 
but of French origin, and a friend of the family. The 
master had the gift of inspiring his pupils and while he 
insisted on the most accurate technic, he had such a genial 
disposition that he won their affection and loyalty. Anton 
Rubinstein, and a little later his brother Nikolai, who 
was also a brilliant pianist and did much for Russian 
music, both owed their supremacy in interpretation to 
Villoing and gladly acknowledged it. It is said that he 
taught the Rubinstein boys without charging for his 
services. 

Anton’s first public appearance took place when he was 
ten years old. His father was asked to let him play at a 
concert for the benefit of the poor people of Moscow and 
at first refused his consent, but was finally persuaded. 
The concert was given in the picturesque Petrovsky Park, 
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not far from the stately palace built by the Empress Cath- 
erine and during the French invasion occupied by Napo- 
leon. The boy played without notes the Allegro from one 
of Johann Nepomuk Hummel’s Concertos, an Andante by 
Sigismund Thalberg, and four numbers by John Field, 
Franz Liszt and Adolf von Henselt. 

Each piece was followed by enthusiastic applause and 
demonstrations of amazement that so young a child should 
have not merely grace of touch and certainty of execution, 
but also the understanding to bring out the inner meaning 
of what he played. Up to that time it was not intended 
that he should enter on an artist’s career, but the success 
which he had achieved made the decision inevitable. The 
following year he was sent to Paris with Villoing and there 
played many times at concerts and at private houses, every- 
where acknowledged as already a master. Auber, just on 
the point of succeeding Cherubini, as Director of the Con- 
servatoire, heard him and said, ‘‘This boy plays with un- 
derstanding and with soul.’’ Pierre Zimmermann, one of 
the most famous professors of the Conservatoire, called his 
playing a revelation. Chopin, at whose house he found a 
cordial welcome, declared that the boy’s triumph reached 
its culmination in his rendering of Henselt’s gracious 
music. The great lion of pianists, Franz Liszt, who was 
present at a concert at the salon of Henri Herz, piano- 
manufacturer, fashionable teacher and most prolific of com- 
posers, went to the platform, kissed him and said impres- 
sively, ‘‘He will be the inheritor of my playing.’’ 

At the same time Liszt recognized the danger that so 
much flattery and publicity might ruin the boy. He gave 
him excellent advice; urged him not to dally too long in 
Paris, not to enter the Conservatoire, not to waste his time 
in concert-giving, profitable as it might be pecuniarily, but 
to go to Germany and there perfect himself in his art. He 
had no intention, however, of giving up Villoing. In the 
summer of 1841 he went to the Netherlands, gave a con- 
cert at The Hague and won fresh plaudits. The Queen of 
Holland, Anna, daughter of the Russian Emperor Paul, 
conceived a warm admiration for him, inviting him to play 
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at the castle where he met the Queen’s nephew, the Grand 
Duke Constantin Nikolayevitch, a boy of about his own 
age, who was traveling through Europe with his tutor. 
From there he went with Villoing to Vienna and aroused 
the enthusiasm of the public and of the eritics. Eduard 
Hanslick noted in his ‘‘ History of the Concert in Vienna’”’ 
the remarkable success the boy achieved and Dr. A. J. 
Becker in his critique of Rubinstein’s first concert is quoted 
as calling him ‘‘a veritable phenomenon because of his 
technical proficiency, deep feeling, clear understanding, 
and the vitality and spirit expressed in the young artist’s 
performance.’’ He relates how he had the misfortune of 
breaking two of the piano-keys. ‘‘But in no way he lost 
his self-possession, he overcame the difficulty with the 
greatest skill.’’ Continuing he says: ‘‘He was playing the 
concerto of his teacher Villoing and it happened that ow- 
ing to the composer’s illegible manuscript the orchestra 
which was playing with him narrowly escaped falling into 
irremediable confusion which would have ruined the whole 
performance had not the pianist had sufficient presence 
of mind to bring order out of the threatened chaos.’’ 
Villoing took his young prodigy to Budapest, Leipzig, 
Berlin, Hamburg, and finally to London. He played first 
in. private houses. Queen Victoria had him play for her 
and treated him with affectionate consideration. He made 
his first public appearance in England at a concert in the 
Hanover Square Rooms. Mendelssohn, then as always the 
idol of the English people, conducted him to the piano. 
Moscheles wrote of the Russian boy ‘‘with fingers light as 
a feather, yet with the strength of a grown-up.’’ William 
Ayrton, of the London Examiner noted that this ‘‘musical 
wonder’’ had ‘‘excited the astonishment not only of those 
who are easily and willingly surprised by youthful genius, 
but by professors who judge of a performance by its own 
ability. This lad,’’ he went on to say, ‘‘who is small for 
his age and very slenderly made, though his head is of 
large dimensions—executes with his little hands the very 
same music in which Thalbere excels, and to perform 
which, it has been jocosely said, this celebrated artist has 
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been furnished with five fingers and two thumbs to each 
hand, put in motion by steam-power. We have heard 
Rubinstein play some of these pieces, and can answer for the 
unimpeachable correctness of his performance; and, what 
is still more remarkable, for the-foree by which, through 
some unparalleled gift of nature, he is enabled to exert a 
degree of muscular strength which his general conforma- 
tion, and especially that of his arms and hands, would 
have induced us to suppose he could not possibly possess.”’ 

Ayrton remarked on the wide range of his repertoire— 
‘all which he executes with an ease as well as a precision 
which very few masters are able to attain; and to add to 
the wonder, he plays everything from memory, this faculty 
being apparently as fully developed in him as it is now 
and then, though rarely, in adults, who have perfected it 
by long practice.”’ 

From England, Rubinstein and his guardian continued 
their tour to Denmark, Sweden and Norway and returned 
to Russia in 1848. At Petersburg he was invited to the 
Winter Palace and presented to the Emperor Nicholas I. 
who jestingly greeted him with the formal address used 
for titled personages. Was he a little spoiled by this? 
It would not have been strange, for he was very impres- 
sionable; he often in after life alluded to the perilous path 
which he had been pursuing and laughed to remember how 
he copied Liszt in all his mannerisms—his way of using 
his hands, of throwing back his long hair, and all the rest. 
But his innate good sense soon overcame such idiosyn- 
crasies. 

For a time hard necessity helped to strengthen him and 
bring him back to the better ideals of his art. His father’s 
affairs had long been in confusion and Anton contributed 
the fruits of his concert-tour, even disposing of the beauti- 
ful gifts which had been presented to him by royal and 
titled admirers; but it was all in vain. He had saved 
enough, however, to return to Berlin, in company with his 
mother, his brother Nikolai and his sister Lyubév. There, 
under ‘the guidance of Mendelssohn and Meyerbeer, in 
whose homes he and Nikolai were frequent visitors, he con- 
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tinued his musical development. By their advice the two 
boys took lessons in the theory of composition under Sieg- 
fried Wilhelm Dehn, editor of Gottfried Weber’s Cdcilia 
and one of the most successful teachers in Germany, hav- 
ing ‘‘formed’’ Theodor Kullak, Friedrich Kiel, Heinrich 
Hofmann, Peter Cornelius, Wilhelm Tappert, Glinka and 
many others, known to fame as composers. 

The two brothers made rapid progress; there was no 
more concert-giving, though occasionally Anton played 
in private houses. His first published composition was 
entitled ‘‘Undine: a Study for Pianoforte,’’ concerning 
which Robert Schumann wrote in his Musikzeitung: 
‘‘The first work of the talented boy who has already 
acquired a great reputation as a performer. Whether 
he possesses also a really creative talent can be neither 
affirmed nor denied as far as this piece is concerned. 
We have reason to hope, from the melodiousness char- 
acteristic of this little piece, although indeed it does 
not give us a beautiful new melody, that the composer 
has begun to understand the true nature of Music and will 
continue to develop ever more happily in this direction. 
The title of the Etude is justified in the generally undulent 
form of the accompaniment; anything more original, more 
thoroughly suecessful we could hardly expect from one 
of his years.’’ 

Needless to say, the publisher of Rubinstein’s ‘‘Opus I’’ 
did not strain his liberality in payment for it, but to have 
it brought out was something and to have Schumann men- 
tion it even with faint praise was better. 

In 1846 word came from Russia that Grigory Rubinstein 
was very ill. Mrs. Rubinstein hurried back with Nikolai 
and Lyubév and left Anton to look out for himself. She 
found the father no longer living and his affairs in utter 
confusion. She managed after a severe struggle to satisfy 
all his ereditors and to educate her younger children. Then 
she went to live with Sofia in Odessa, where her child- 
hood had been passed. There until her death in 1891, 
Anton Gregoryévitch visited her every year. 

He was left, a lad of seventeen, to make his own way. 
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One would think that with such an enormous reputation, 
and with his talents, it would have been easy for him; but 
he was no longer a child-prodigy ; it was usually taken for 
granted that such an early flowering of genius resulted 
in sterility ; hosts of such cases had been known. Moreover 
all Europe was seething with revolution; during revolu- 
tions Art suffers. Anton went to Vienna perhaps hoping 
that Liszt might be an aid to him; but Liszt received him 
coldly, telling him that he ought to depend on his own 
exertions. This advice was well-meant and wise, but Ru- 
binstein felt aggrieved and stayed away from him. 

He brought with him letters of introduction from the 
Russian ambassador in Berlin to various personages in 
Vienna and presented some of them; but with no results; 
not one replied. He opened one addressed to a certain 
countess and found that it was merely a perfunctory 
recommendation, on the part of the ambassador and his 
wife, of ‘‘one of their Russian countrymen,’’ a certain 
Rubinstein who, hike many others had earnestly requested 
this favor, which as a part of their official duties they were 
reluctantly obliged to grant. The other letters went into 
the fire. 

He decided to give a concert and it took place in May, 
1847. The criticisms were unwontedly severe. One of the 
musi¢ journals attacked him for having treated his audi- 
ence in an undignified and nonchalant manner. ‘‘He 
would assuredly fail in his career if he continued to do 
so.’’ He was obliged to obtain piano-pupils for his sup- 
port; but this field was overcrowded in Vienna. He took 
an attic-room and reduced his living expenses to the lowest 
possible amount. He was often hungry. He offered some 
of his compositions to the publishers; but met with nothing 
but rebuffs. Suddenly, amid this accumulation of despair 
the creative-spirit which had been dormant for some time 
awoke. He wrote from morning till night, venturing out 
only to visit a neighboring Aneipe, where he played cards 
as a relaxation. He took some of his new compositions to 
the publishers but, as he afterwards said, those that were 
accepted brought him hardly enough to pay for his cigar- 
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ettes. In 1847 he went with the flute-player Heindl on 
a concert-tour through Hungary, but he did not tell how 
successful it was; probably it brought small returns, for 
the Magyars were too much occupied with their insurrec- 
tion. 

When his affairs were at their lowest ebb, Liszt, who had 
not set eyes on him since his first call, began to wonder if 
he were ill and went to look him up in the little alley off 
the Kartnergasse and was dumbfounded to see him in 
such poverty. He had supposed the Rubinsteins were 
well-to-do, having found them in Moscow some years earlier 
apparently living in luxury. He was so sympathetic and 
generous that Anton immediately forgot his petulance: 
they remained the warmest of friends through life. 

Vienna seemed to offer little encouragement to him and 
he returned to Berlin. Forty years later he contributed 
tu the Russkaya Starinad (Russian Antiquity) an amusing 
account of these trying experiences. He tells how he de- 
cided to go back to Berlin in order to renew his musical 
life there, studying and teaching and composing. But he 
found the Revolution in full swing. AI] his social and ar- 
tistie acquaintances were full of feverish nervous excite- 
ment. The people with whom he took lodgings tried to 
keep him from going out amid the threatening dangers. 
From his window he looked down into Behrenstrasse and 
could see the barricades building. When he went out he 
found his teacher, the learned Dehn, armed with a musket, 
standing guard over one of the municipal buildings. He 
came to the conclusion that he had best emigrate to Amer- 
ica, and arranged with young Heindl and a certain Baron 
F. to sail from Hamburg. But Dehn, to whom he com- 
municated his plans, dissuaded him. WHeindl was shot 
down as he was on his way to see his betrothed. The 
Baron came alone to the United States and after leading 
a precarious existence, during which he earned his salt 
in hard manual labor—Rubinstein says he broke stones 
in the streets!—he got on his feet, married and when the 
two met in 1872, seemed happy and prosperous. 

Anton managed to get a few pupils, but he called it 
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a hand-to-mouth existence; when he had money he shared 
it with his needy friends, for he was always disposed to 
be generous; he often went hungry and on one oceasion, 
being particularly ‘‘hard up,’’ he asked some of his pupils 
for an advance; but they were offended and promptly 
excused themselves from further lessons. 

‘‘Teaching had come to an end; there were no concerts 
and there were short commons.’’ Music was at a stand- 
still; he started back for Russia, taking with him a trunk 
full of unpublished compositions, proof of his industry. 
At the border his passport was demanded. Regulations 
had become exceedingly strict owing to the disturbances 
in Western Europe. Naturally he had no passport; his 
mother’s had included her children. He was eyed with 
suspicion. What had he in his trunk? Who could tell 
what sort of revolutionary fires might be slumbering in 
those eabalistic notes, so incomprehensible to the stupid 
euards? He was allowed to proceed, but his trunk was re- 
tained, with the promise that it would be forwarded to him 
when he had further satisfied the authorities that it was all 
right. 

He went to a hotel in Petersburg. Early the next morn- 
ing a knock was heard at his door: ‘‘Where is your pass- 
port?’’ As he had none, he was ordered to leave immedi- 
ately. He remembered that a musical friend of his lived 
in the city and after long inquiry found him. This friend 
took him in, but the next day the dvornik of the house 
in his turn demanded the passport. -Anton rushed to the 
Chief of Police, General Galakhéf. Galakhdéf acted like 
a wild beast, addressed him in the most insulting manner, 
and threatened him with imprisonment for daring to come 
to Russia without the necessary document. Finally he 
was allowed to go out for evidence. He hastened to Count 
Matvyei Wielhorski, who assured him he was in a very 
serious predicament and advised him to write to his mother 
and to apply at his birth-place for a copy of his certificate. 
He returned to the Chief of Police with a note from the 
Count. Galakhéf looked at it and roared: ‘‘This amounts 
to nothing; it is no good! How dare you show yourself 
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here without a passport. I’ll give you two weeks to secure 
one. Do you hear?’’ 

He decided to go to the Governor-general whose name 
was Shulgin. The Governor-general was even more rabid. 
““T will have you put into chains; I will send you to 
Siberia,’’ he shouted, using the address of a superior to 
an inferior. Anton says his senses swam: ‘‘A young 
man of twenty comes back to his homeland from the very 
eenter of European civilization, from the world of art, 
of painting and of science to meet such a reception!”’ 

The fortnight passed. Rubinstein fell in with many 
friends and they were all amazed that such a thing could 
have happened. Still the passport failed to arrive. He 
reported at Galakhéf’s, was kept waiting three hours, not 
venturing to sit down. At last he was summoned into 
the dread presence. The Chief of Police had heard about 
him at Court, where probably Rubinstein had played; 
‘‘So you are a kind of musician.’’ But the report did 
not satisfy him. He sent the young man to his assistant 
Chesnok that he might play something and prove that he 
was really a musician. ‘‘Chesnok knows something about 
musie.’’ All this spoken in an incredibly scornful tone. 

He went to Chesnok and sat down at a wretched piano. 
Then the spirit moved him to pour out all his bitterness, 
anger and indignation at such treatment. The instrument 
suffered from it. He says it nearly flew into a thousand 
pieces; but this, if nothing else, was sufficient proof that 
young Rubinstein could play the piano and convinced the 
two recalcitrant officials. The Chief of Police granted 
him three weeks longer. Before that period had expired 
he received his passport, but his trunk with all the works 
he had composed during his three years’ absence was lost. 
The officials to whom he applied still were suspicious lest 
the notes might be anarchistical and revolutionary. He 
was bidden to wait six months. 

He forgot all about them. Some years later he went 
into a music-shop and was informed that some manuscripts 
of his had been recently advertised in the official Police 
Gazette. He learned at the Bureau that as no one had 
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claimed them, they had been sold by auction for waste- 
paper. 

If in addition to these suspicious documents it had come 
to the notice of the Police that Anton Rubinstein had not 
only been present at a secret meeting of a Revolutionary 
Society but had been intimate with Mikhail Petrashevsky, 
the brilliant young lawyer and author of the subversive 
“‘Dictionary,’’ he might have fared worse. Shortly after 
Rubinstein departed for Moscow, Petrashevsky was ar- 
rested with twenty others, among them the famous Dos- 
toyevsky, author of ‘‘Crime and Punishment,’’ and con- 
demned to be shot, though their death-sentence was com- 
muted by the Emperor Nicholas to imprisonment or exile. 
For some time after the raid on the so-called Petrashevsky 
Cirele, Anton was in mortal terror lest he too might be 
eaught in the same toils, though in reality he was far 
from believing that Russia was ready for Western liberal- 
ism. Nothing untoward happened. He took part in a 
concert with Henri Vieuxtemps, then twenty-nine and al- 
ready a famous violinist. They played together what was 
set down on the program as a Sonata by Bach; but really 
consisted of movements from different sonatas pieced to- 
gether. It may have pleased the public but it did not 
deceive the wise and witty piano-teacher Berthold Damcke, 
who criticized such effrontery with proper severity. Never- 
theless Rubinstein and Damcke became good friends and 
sometimes played together in public. In December, 1849, 
he gave his first matinée and performed the early version 
of his first Piano-concerto which was received with hearty 
applause by the public and with warm favor by Damcke 
and other critics. 

About this time he came into the good graces of the 
Wiurttemberg Princess Katharina, who had been married 
to the Grand-Duke Mikhail Pavloviteh. Under her new 
baptismal name of Helena Pavlovna she was gathering about 
her a remarkable society of literary and artistic men and 
women. Her palace not far from the Nevsky Prospekt 
and surrounded by open spaces, with the summer-garden 
back of it and the river in front was built by the Italian 
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architect Rossi about 1820 and was regarded as one of 
the most beautiful edifices in Russia. In the magnificent 
rooms, furnished in exquisite taste, memorable musical 
performances by the greatest artists of the day were al- 
ways taking place, not only during the Grand-Duke’s life- 
time, but especially after his death had freed his wife from 
his erratic tyranny and after the Emperor Nicholas had 
been followed by his more liberal brother, Alexander the 
Liberator. Helena Pavlovna had also a place on that 
summer dreamland of beauty, Kamennoi Ostréf (Stone 
Island), and there Rubinstein was received as a welcome , 
guest, often spending months at a time. 

In December, 1850, at a concert given in the Salle de 
Noblesse by Frau Henrietta Nissen-Salomon, the famous 
pupil of Chopin, Rubinstein and Vieuxtemps played and 
the famous tenor, Enrico Tamberlik, and the great basso, 
Antonio Tamburini, all took part. Rubinstein had defi- 
nitely selected Petersburg as his home; he gave lessons, 
mingled with the highest society and played ecards, but 
he devoted his mornings to composition. Sometimes his 
funds were low, for he was generous and reckless, willingly 
sharing all he had with the less prosperous. He tells in 
bis ‘‘ Recollections’? how on one occasion, after spending 
the summer at the residence of the Grand Duchess, he re- 
turned to Petersburg so penniless that he could not hire 
a droshke, even at the low fares then obtaining, and had 
to walk. In February, 1852, he gave a concert in the 
Lichtenthal Hall. It was well-attended but the orchestra 
which he had engaged to play his first symphony cost him 
so much that he ‘‘came out at the little end of the horn.’’ 

This year also Rubinstein had the pleasure of seeing 
his first opera Dimitri Donskoi performed with success on 
the Petersburg stage. He had composed this at the sug- 
gestion of the Grand Duchess. Dimitri Donskoi, like 
Glinka’s Life for the Tsar, was based on an episode of 
Russian history, at a time when the Grand Prince of Mos- 
cow defeated the Tatars at the battle of Kulikové and won 
his title of ‘‘Donskoi.’’ The first two acts of the libretto 
were written by the clever Count Vladimir A. Sollogub, 
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author of the famous satirical novel ‘‘Tarantas.’’ The 
third was by Sotof. Anton conducted; the Director was 
Gedeonof, a typical product of the old autocratic régime, 
who treated the artists as if they were serfs. The per- 
formance of a young singer in the part of the Derwish was 
warmly received by the audience, which up to that moment 
had not been particularly stirred. He was called before 
the curtain, but when Rubinstein, after the act had ended 
went on the stage he found the young man in tears. 
Gedednof had so abused him for having accepted a recall 
without permission that the singer lost confidence in him- 
self, took to drink and failed to fulfill the hopes that his 
success had aroused. 

Rubinstein next composed four one-act operas. The 
first was entitled Haji Abrek, on a blood-curdling text 
taken from a Caucasian narrative poem by M. Y. Lermon- 
tof. The second was Sibirskuiye Okhotniki (‘‘The Siberian 
Huntsmen’’) which was performed in Weimar under 
Liszt’s direction but never in Russia. The third was 
Foma Dwrachék (‘‘Tom the Fool’’) which was given in 
Petersburg in 1855, but the rendering was so outrageous 
that Rubinstein rushed out of the theater and the next 
morning demanded back the score. The fourth was entitled 
Mstit’ (‘‘Vengeance’’) and was never brought out. It 
has been said that the manuscripts of these operas were 
destroyed in the fire that consumed the theater some years 
later. It stood on the site of the present Mariya Theater. 

It is interesting to note that Rubinstein in all these 
works seemed to be following in the steps of Catterino 
Cavos, the Russianized Italian, whose opera Ivan Susdnin 
(on words by Prince Shakovskoi), was founded on Rus- 
sian themes, of A. N. Vierstovsky, who set the poems of 
Pushkin and Zhukovsky to music and wrote several excel- 
lent operas, and of Glinka, the greatest of all. At the 
present time, when Rubinstein is so much overshadowed 
by the more modern school of composers, it is well to re- 
member his help in establishing Russian Opera. 

While he was engaged in these stage-works he composed 
many other pieces among them the ever-popular ‘‘ Melody 
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in F,”’ his Kdémennoi Ostréf, his A-minor Sonata for 
violin and piano, the F-major Sonata for piano and 
’eello; he also rewrote the andante of his F-major Piano- 
concerto! also many songs. He had given concerts in 
Moscow and Russian cities, he had also spent much time 
in Western Europe, as for example when he took part in 
the great Music Festival at Rotterdam in 1852. In 1854 
he determined to make a tour of Europe to prove to the 
world that for once at least an infant prodigy had not 
sunk into obscurity. Before he took his departure he gave 
a concert in Petersburg at which his F-major Sym- 
phony was performed and he played the piano-part in his 
G-minor Concerto, No. 3. It was a great occasion and he 
started off on his journey under the most favorable aus- 
pices. Everywhere he went his fame had preceded him, 
and the accounts of the praise with which he was received 
in the chief cities of Europe are almost monotonous in 
their high key of enthusiasm. He spent five or six months 
in Weimar in daily intercourse with Liszt and with the 
musical circle there assembled under the protection of the 
Grand Duke. Although he and Liszt were such warm 
friends, he looked askance at the development of that 
great virtuoso as a composer, for Rubinstein unfortunately 
took no stock in ‘‘the Music of the Future.’’ 

At Rotterdam where he and Liszt appeared at the same 
festival an odd incident befell. They had driven out to- 
gether and somehow missed their carriage when they 
wished to return. They started to walk back to the hotel 
where they were staying. Liszt’s long light locks, gay 
kid gloves and rather striking attire; Rubinstein’s mane 
of long black hair falling about his square-cut Oriental 
face with its short nose, attracted the attention of some 
fishwives who began to make fun of them. Soon a regular 
mob collected, pulled their coat-tails and making all sorts 
ot ill-mannered remarks impeded their progress, growing 
more and more obstreperous until the two musicians had 
to break through by main force and take to their heels, 
reaching their hotel all out of breath. It must have been 
a funny sight, worthy of a comic poem or picture, an ex- 
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perience to relate and laugh over, but not to enjoy during 
its enactment. 

While he was at Leipzig his ‘‘Ocean Symphony’’ was 
performed. He had no more difficulty in finding a pub- 
lisher for his works; he could make his own terms. 

On his return to Russia he spent August and September 
of 1856 in Moscow and took a prominent part in the Music 
Festival which formed a part of the ceremonies at the 
coronation of Alexander II, who with his wife Alexandra 
Fy6édorovna were frequently present at the palace of the 
Grand Duchess Helena Pavlovna when Rubinstein played. 

After the coronation the Empress and the Grand Duch- 
ess went for the winter to Nice and Rubinstein was in- 
vited to be their guest there. A brilliant society gathered 
around them, including three of the Emperor’s brothers, 
Count Wielhorski, Count Apraksin and many others. 
Rubinstein tells in his recollections of a mock serenade in 
which each of the performers was assigned an instrument 
which he could not play: Wielhorski sawed on the contra- 
bass, Rubinstein banged on the drum, the Grand Dukes 
made terrible noises on the brass. They were all masked 
and proceeded to the residence of the Empress, who was 
at first startled, but soon entered into the spirit of the fun. 
There were also many occasions for serious music. 

The same year he was in London for the first time since 
the ending of the Crimean War; with no Mendelssohn 
tc outshine him in popularity, he became the idol of the 
day. He had a singular experience at Court. He had 
brought a letter of recommendation from the Grand Duch- 
ess Helena to the Prince Consort, and it was sent through 
the medium of the Russian Embassy. The time was ap- 
pointed for him to present himself, but when he arrived 
at the palace he was bidden to await a certain signal. This 
was given and he entered the reception-room. Expecting 
to find the prince alone, he was amazed to see the whole 
royal family in full dress arranged in a solemn semicircle. 
He bowed. The solemn semicirele—the Prince, the Queen, 
all the Royal Uncles and Aunts—acknowledged his salu- 
tation but not a word was uttered. He stared at them. 
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They stared at him—that is, if royal personages ever stare. 
He did not know what to make of this mute ceremony ; but 
suddenly a way of escape occurred to him. He saw a 
piano; he went to it and began to play. That broke the 
ice. The royalties clustered around him and expressed 
their delight at his performance. Later he learned that 
he had been mistaken for a secret agent of the Russian 
Government come on a diplomatic mission. 

On his return to Russia he was appointed Court-pianist 
and director of the Court-concerts. He had already had 
many consultations with the Grand Duchess regarding 
the possibility of founding a new Musical Society to take 
the place of the Philharmonic, which after an existence of 
a half century was moribund. It was dissolved in 1859 and 
that same year its successor was established with Rubin- 
stein as its director. Its aim was to promote the execu- 
tion of the best choral and instrumental works by com- 
posers of all countries, to attract from abroad the most 
distinguished artists and thus to raise the musical taste of 
the capital and of all Russia, for it was notorious that 
music had reached a disgracefully low level. 

A natural outgrowth of this new musical society was the 
Petersburg Conservatory of Music, which was founded in 
1862. Hitherto young Russians, ambitious to excel in this 
art, had been obliged to repair to France or to Germany. 
It was difficult to secure permission to go abroad and more- 
over foreign training tended more or less to alienate them 
from their own national life. 

Many persons doubt the advisability of conservatories ; 
but Rubinstein argued that they were of great value. He 
recognized that the great masters of music were not the 
product of such institutions; but for the majority of stu- 
dents, too numerous for private instruction, and needed for 
choruses and orchestras and also as soloists, music-teachers 
and directors, such schools were absolutely necessary. He 
therefore assumed the management of the Petersburg Con- 
servatory and went to work with great energy and enthu- 
siasm. It was his ambition to make it anything but ‘‘a 
music-factory or a music-hospital.’’ Its final results were 
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not to be pupils who could pass a technical examination 
but musicians ‘‘ripe for independent work.’’ All branches 
of instruction were to be adequately taught and studied; 
so that pianists, organists, singers, masters of all the in- 
struments required in orchestras, ambitious young com- 
posers, all with real talent might have the right develop- 
ment in a congenial atmosphere and with the stimulus of 
friendly rivalry. 

Rubinstein found a worthy coadjutor in a landed pro- 
prietor named Kologrigof from Tula. This man was a 
gifted ’cello-player and an almost fanatical admirer of 
musicians. He is said by Rubinstein to have exerted 
among his wide acquaintance, in the press and everywhere, 
almost as much influence in helping the project along as 
the Grand Duchess Helena did among her titled friends. 

Excellent instructors were engaged—such men as Alex- 
ander Dreysehock, Fyodor Osipoviteh Leshetitsky (Les- 
ehetizky) and Frau Nissen-Salomon for the piano, Karl 
Davidof for the ’cello—he was afterward director—Henri 
Wieniawski, violin, and many others. At first they had 
to content themselves with very inadequate salaries for it 
was not as yet subsidized by the government, but they 
were inspired with true enthusiasm. Students came from 
all parts of Russia, from America, from England, from 
France; there was even a Mohammedan prince; they were 
of all classes of society and of all ages from fourteen to 
thirty. 

Rubinstein was the very heart and soul of the new insti- 
tution; he secretly assisted those that were talented but 
poor; he poured out money like water. No one knows how 
many hundreds of thousand rubles he contributed first and 
last—it is known to have been more than 350,000. The 
Conservatoire was installed in a wing of the Demidof 
palace. Within three years it was furnishing instruction 
in all branches of music and the atmosphere which Rubin- 
stein craved was palpable. He and other great performers 
took part in the frequent concerts given for the benefit 
of the students. 


Nikolai with his brother’s aid and encouragement, 
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founded the Moscow Musical Society in 1859 and the Con- 
servatory connected with it, in 1864, and it speedily took 
a prominent part in the development of Russian music. 
The example was contagious and similar schools were es- 
tablished in Kharkof, Kief, Saratof, in Tiflis in the Cau- 
casus, In Odessa and in far away Omsk in Siberia. 

Anton was married in July, 1865 to Viera Chekandnova, 
a young lady of noble family, and with her made a concert 
tour to the West, everywhere, as always, rousing the great- 
est enthusiasm. Two years later, wishing to have more 
time for composition and greater freedom, he relinquished 
his connection with the Conservatory. During the winter 
of 1871 and 1872 he was in Vienna where he had accepted 
the position of director of the concerts of the Society of 
Music-friends and confirmed his reputation as one of the 
greatest of conductors. From there he went to Diisseldorf 
to direct the annual festival. The chorus numbered six 
hundred and seventy-five and the orchestra consisted of 
one hundred and twenty-five musicians. Here his Tower 
of Babel, the first of his biblical or sacred operas, was given 
with splendid effect, Madame Parepa-Rosa being the prin- 
cipal soloist. It had been performed for the first time at 
Konigsberg in 1870. 

Rubinstein had received many pressing invitations to 
visit the United States and he now saw his way clear to 
accepting an offer of two hundred thousand franes for a 
series of two hundred and fifteen concerts; one-half was 
to be paid in advance. He was accompanied by the famous 
Polish violin-virtuoso, Henri Wieniawski. One condition 
of the contract was that if either of them missed a con- 
cert he should be mulcted of a thousand franes. The two 
great artists arrived in New York in September, 1872, and 
immediately began their triumphal progress. Nothing like 
Rubinstein’s playing had ever been heard in this country 
before. Everywhere he left a legend behind him. It was 
said that with a stroke of his little finger he could break 
a string on the splendid Steinway piano which he used 
throughout his tour. If, as sometimes happened, he 
bungled notes, it was always explained that his mistakes 
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were better than lesser men’s accuracy, that they only 
brought out into greater relief his genius in interpreta- 
tion. The grand and magnificent power of his climaxes 
were beyond words to express; and the delicacy and poetry 
of his rendering of tender passages moved people to tears. 
On one oceasion a lady who had listened in rapture rushed 
up on the stage and kissed the keys which his hands had 
touched. Another time, after he had been playing pieces 
by Chopin and Schumann, a man, whom he described as 
‘looking as if all America were in him’’ met him and, 
patting him on the shoulder, said in his Yankee drawl, 
‘““Wal, y’ played fine, Mr. Rubinstein, but why don’t 
ye play something for the soul?’’ 

‘‘Ror the soul? I have played for the soul,’’ replied 
Rubinstein, adding ‘‘for my soul, not for yours.’’ 

He could be cruel as well as witty when the spirit moved 
him. It is said that once in Leipzig an extremely pretty 
young girl secured an introduction to him and asked his 
permission to play for his criticism. When she had finished 
with much impressiveness, she asked him: ‘‘What should 
I do?”’ 

Rubinstein smiled and replied with unerring decision: 
“Get married!’’ 

Dithyrambie pages have been written regarding Rubin- 
stein’s appearance at the piano and his magical perform- 
ances. In the Etude of that year was printed a most 
audacious and extravagantly comic description of ‘‘How 
Ruby played.’’ The humor of such things generally evapo- 
rates, but this example of Yankee exaggeration is as fresh 
as if it had been written yesterday. Unfortunately it is 
too long to cite. 

He was later offered $150,000 for fifty concerts in the 
United States, but he had as great a horror of sea-sickness 
as Verdi had, and nothing would induce him to cross the 
Atlantie again. 

With the proceeds of his American tour Rubinstein and 
his wife built a villa in Swiss style at Peterhof, at the 
mouth of the Neva, looking out toward Kronstadt Bay and 
up toward the great city dominated by the golden cupola 
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of St. Isaae’s. Here, with room for his growing family— 
he had two sons and a daughter, none of them musical, 
or at least destined for their father’s profession—with 
every facility for exercising hospitality on a large scale, 
he spent some of his happiest hours. More than one visitor 
to his villa by the sea have recorded their impressions and 
experiences, have described the musical soirées which he 
gave in the great semi-circular salon where artistic sim- 
pleity was relieved only by a bust of Euterpe, and of 
course filled to overflowing by eager listeners. The living- 
rooms were adorned with busts of many great composers 
—Bach, Beethoven, Schubert and Glinka—and with the 
multitudinous trophies brought back by the master from 
his journeys—silver and gold wreaths, costly batons, al- 
bums, and decorations of all kinds. The library was lined 
with well-selected books, especially poetry, in Russian, 
French, German and English. His own working-room was 
up in the tower and there stood his Becker Grand while in 
rows were gathered the vast array of his achievements—his 
compositions published and in manuscript. 

How he found time for his multifarious activities is one 
of the mysteries of genius. While he was away from home 
and especially during his sojourns at Peterhof he conse- 
erated his mornings to his creative work. Even before he 
was married he had found it advisable, whenever he was 
in Germany, where he spent so much time, to take a fur- 
nished house, instead of going to a hotel, where he would 
be more likely to be interrupted and disturbed. All the 
details of his conecert-tours after 1880 were entrusted to 
Hermann Wolff, who had been Editor of a Berlin Music 
journal; he was thus relieved of many anxieties and had 
more time for composition. 

Thus passed the twenty years after he retired as Director 
of the Conservatory. In 1885 he determined to give one 
last series of concerts, and renounce the public stage. He 
had swept like a conqueror over Europe and his fame as 
the greatest piano-virtuoso in all time—with the exception 
of Liszt—had been earried to Greece and Turkey, to 
Rumania and Spain and Italy, as well as to Central and 
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Western countries. He prepared programs for a cycle 
of seven recitals to cover the whole history of pianistic 
literature. The first began with the Englishmen, William 
Byrd and John Bull, and the last comprised numbers by 
men of the Russian School, including himself. Beethoven 
and Schumann each occupied one recital, and Chopin filled 
one and a large part of another. There were more than 
one hundred and twenty-nine compositions rendered and 
all from memory. Each recital was given twice and they 
were attended by crowded and enthusiastic audiences in 
many cities. 

During the noon concert in Berlin he had the misfortune 
to catch the nail of his middle finger on a key and tear it. 
The finger bled profusely, but he went on playing as if 
nothing had happened. At the end of the number the 
keyboard looked like a battlefield. There was only a brief 
delay while his finger was patched up and the piano was 
put into order again; then he continued the recital. 

After the series was finished, his enthusiastic friends 
arranged a festival in his honor at which many famous 
men and women in all the Arts took part. After the grand 
march from Feramors had been performed the Russian 
ceremony of presenting khlyebsol—bread and salt—the 
symbol of hospitality, took place. Then his Rusalka, the 
Water-nymph, his chorus for women’s voices, the words 
by Lermontof with solo-part sung by Madame Marguerite 
Artot, the famous dramatic soprano, was given. Rudolf 
Lowenstein, founder of the humorous weekly, Klad- 
deradatsch, recited a prolog to some ‘‘Living Pictures,’’ 
illustrating Rubinstein’s Bal Costumé, and at the brilliant 
dinner which followed, Julius Rodenberg, editor of the 
great German monthly, Deutsche Rundschau, recited a 
poem in his honor. A somewhat similar festival celebrated 
the series in Vienna and scenes from his Ballet, Die Rebe, 
was given on an improvised stage, with an aftermath of 
gayety. 

The following winter he conducted the symphony con- 
certs in the Hall of the Nobles in Petersburg. He 
was asked to resume the directorship of the Conservatory 
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and he did so. The Grand Duchess Helena had died in 
1873, but in a manner her place in the development of 
music in Russia had been at first shared and afterwards 
taken by the Grand Duke Konstantin, who was a tolerable 
master of the ‘cello and more democratic in his feelings 
than some of the other members of the Imperial family. 
Many musicales were given in his marble palace and he 
was a stanch supporter of Rubinstein. 

He certainly needed stanch support, for after quietly 
studying the methods that had, during twenty years, 
gained possession of the Conservatory, he came to the con- 
clusion that drastic changes were necessary. It must be 
remembered that his training had been almost wholly in 
the German school, which was, to say the least, accurate, 
conventional and academic, based on the principles laid 
down by a long succession of text-book makers. It was in 
a way the Grammarian school, in which a consecutive 
fifth was regarded as almost a crime, certainly a misde- 
meanor. 

The Conservatory was overcrowded with young Russian 
amateurs who took up music not as a profession, but for 
their own pleasure, and Rubinstein regarded them as di- 
lettantes and resolved to raise the standards of admission 
and of continuance. About a quarter of the eight hundred 
students were relentlessly dropped. He also dismissed a 
number of the professors and demoted others. He un- 
doubtedly found it impossible to realize the tremendous 
tide of ‘‘nationalism,’’ which was rising in Russia, not only 
in literature but also in the arts. Of course he stirred up a 
hornet’s nest, but his favorite proverb was ‘‘thoroughly 
or not at all,’’ and although he came into conflict with 
the new school, who had adopted the ideals of Glinka, he 
had sufficient power to carry his will through the great 
conflict. The younger men remembered how coolly Glinka 
had received Rubinstein in Berlin in the fifties, what re- 
proaches the old man had heaped upon him and they were 
ready to battle with him ‘‘to the death.’’ His fame in 
the West as a representative of Russia was regarded in 
Russia as quite false; he was there considered a ‘‘ West- 
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erner.’? Moreover Russia and Germany were no longer 
so friendly as they had been during the reign of Nicholas I. 

He certainly desired to make Russia a musical nation 
but it should be on the basis of the solid German school. 
How Tchaikovsky reacted to his methods will appear in 
due course. Rubinstein went on with his tremendous task 
undisturbed. He ‘himself conferred on a few favorite 
pupils the benefit of his unequaled teaching. He repeated 
in semi-public concerts his historical recitals, taking up in 
turn the whole range of pianoforte literature. He con- 
ducted symphony concerts. He was inexhaustible—like a 
fountain pouring out ever fresh floods of works in every 
form. He finished his tenth opera, Gerushka, and was 
working on the fifth and sixth parts of his sixth Biblical 
epera Moses. 

This year an unusual event occurred. He had written 
ten years earlier an opera, entitled Brdtya Kaladshnikof 
(‘‘The Moscow Merchant Kalashnikof’’), the text taken 
from a poem by Lermontof. In the climax of the work the 
merchant is hanged by the order of Ivan the Terrible. 
As it happened, just as the work was to be given at Peters- 
burg, for the first time, a nihilist was executed and the 
authorities commanded the opera to be withdrawn. Alex- 
ander II., ordered Kaladshnikof to be put on the stage dur- 
ing the season of 1888. But just as the rehearsals were 
finished, again the order came to withdraw it. Some of 
Rubinstein’s friends assured the Emperor that the reason for 
this action was not political, as had been rumored, but 
was merely a personal intrigue. Alexander had it per- 
formed for himself, the public excluded. He found it un- 
objectionable and had it announced. But after it had been 
given three times with enormous success, the Procurator 
of the Holy Russian Synod, Pobyedonostsef, a fanatic, in 
spite of his having translated Emerson into Russian, and 
the Metropolitan objected to the first act and at their in- 
stance it was again shelved. It has never been given out- 
side of Russia, though by some it is considered the best 
of Rubinstein’s operas. 

The following summer the fiftieth anniversary of hig 
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appearance on the concert-stage was celebrated both pri- 
vately at Peterhof and publicly in the capital. He was 
presented with a gold medal by the Imperial Society of 
Music. He was made an honorary member of the Univer- 
ity and the Emperor conferred on him a pension of six 
thousand rubles a year. He had already been granted 
hereditary nobility. A few years later the Emperor Wil- 
helm of Germany conferred on him the order pour le 
mérite. 

In 1891 he went to the Caucasus to spend the summer 
as the guest of a wealthy amateur named Pitoyef, who had 
founded a music-school in Tiflis. There a great festival 
was given in his honor, celebrated with the national 
dances and songs. He then went to Pitoyef’s villa at 
Kadzhory high up among the mountains. He had for his 
private use a pavilion provided with a grand piano. When 
the other guests discovered that he was playing there early 
every morning for his own dilectation, they began to creep 
out and listen. This went on for some time. When he 
became aware of it, he continued the practice just the same 
for more than a month, while his audience from the aristo- 
eratic villas in the vicinity and even from Tiflis kept 
growing larger and larger. It was estimated that on some 
mornings there were more than a thousand listeners sitting 
on the ground on rugs and on folding chairs. 

One of Rubinstein’s most popular operas was taken from 
a narrative poem ‘‘The Demon’’ by Lermontof, who in 
1841, at the age of twenty-seven, while living on banishment 
in the Caucasus, was killed in a duel. It was performed 
for the first time in Petersburg in 1875 and repeated many 
times. It was even more successful in Moscow and ulti- 
mately attained its hundreth performance. It was given 
for the first time in Germany at Hamburg in 1880. In 
1881 it was played in Italian at the Covent Garden Theater 
in London with Lassalle and Albani. Demon, outside of 
Russia, is now almost never heard. Indeed, out of Rubin- 
stein’s twelve grand operas, only two or three have lived. 
His three-act German opera Feramors, oder Lalla Rookh, 
on a libretto by Julius Rodenberg taken from Thomas 
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Moore’s famous poem, was performed for the first time in 
Dresden in 1863. It was given forty-one times in Berlin 
on seven years and had some success also in Munich, 
Kénigsberg, Mannheim and elsewhere. It lacks dramatic 
consistency and is now practically shelved but the splendid 
ballet-musie and some of the melodies with Oriental themes 
have been played and sung at symphony concerts for many 
years. 

His five-act German opera, Kinder der Heide, on the text 
of a poem, entitled ‘‘Janko, the Hungarian horse-tamer’’ 
(Rosshirt), written by the Austrian Poet Karl Beck and 
published in 1841, was performed in Vienna in 1861 with 
great applause and Rubinstein was hailed as the successor 
of Beethoven. It contained melodies suggested by Ukrain 
and Magyar folk-songs; but the work as a whole is very 
uneven and it has not retained its first popularity. 

His four-act German opera Nero had its first produc- 
tion in Hamburg in 1879, the performance lasting four 
hours and ending with uliprecedented scenes of enthu- 
siasm. It has since been added to the standard repertory 
of most opera houses, including the Metropolitan in New 
York. Rubinstein wrote also two comic operas, on German 
texts—both produced in Hamburg, Unter Rdubern, in 
1883, and Der Papaget (‘‘The Parrot’’), in 1884. 

He had early conceived a plan for a new form of oper- 
atic composition, standing, like Saint-Saéns’s Samson et 
Dalila, between Grand Opera and Oratorio. Six of his 
works belong to this class: The Tower of Babel, Paradise 
Lost, The Maccabees, Sulamith, Moses (in six parts) and 
Der Christus. All these have been given in various Ger- 
man cities between 1870 and 1895. In an extended article 
he defended this innovation against the animadversions of 
hostile critics, but in spite of his eloquence, the general 
consensus of opinion is that, like most compromises, it is 
not a successful genre of Music; as one opponent said, 
“‘they are neither fish, flesh, nor fowl.’’ 

Rubinstein was a most prolific composer of vocal music, 
setting the most beautiful poems by the best poets, Russian, 
German, English—considerably more than two hundred 
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in all. Songs for solo-voice, duets, and choruses for male 
and mixed voices poured forth unceasingly. In the field of 
pure music he was no less zealous. For full orchestra he 
produced six symphonies, the ‘‘character-pictures,’’ Faust, 
Ivan the Terrible, and Don Quixote, three concert-over- 
tures, a symphonic poem, Russia, and a suite in six move- 
ments. He wrote five piano-concertos, two fantasias and a 
eaprice for piano and orchestra—violin, ’cello, and viola 
concertos, besides many pieces of chamber-music, trios, 
quartets, quintets, a sextet and an octet; while for the 
piano alone he composed whole volumes in many different 
forms—Etudes, Preludes, ‘‘Pictures,’’ Suites, Waltzes, 
Barcaroles, and the like. His compositions bearing opus- 
numbers—and many of them carry as many as two dozen 
different pieces—extend to one hundred and twenty-five 
and the first twelve are duplicated; moreover the larger 
part of his operatic works are not included in the enumer- 
ation. 

It may well be asked how much of this colossal produc- 
tivity is destined to what we call immortality. How much 
is ‘‘dead wood’’? Why is it that so many, if not most, of 
the critics declare the larger part of Rubinstein’s work is 
‘‘already old,’’ that is to say, relegated to the limbo of for- 
gotten things? To answer such questions adequately one 
would have to give a full account of the rise of the modern- 
ists in music, to describe the battles between the Young Rus- 
sian school and the classicists ; and to make plain that Rubin- 
stein, in spite of his enormous service in behalf of his Art in 
Petersburg, and his brother Nikolai’s similar service in Mos- 
cow, were both, in training and in spirit, products of the 
formal, academic school of Western Europe, especially of 
Germany. The mere recognition and employment of na- 
tional folk-song did not make Anton a Russian composer, 
any more than his utilizing the tune of ‘‘Yankee Doodle’’ 
made him an American composer. It is perhaps true, how- 
ever, as critics have asserted, that one of the chief reasons 
for the disappearance of much of his work is to be found in 
its too great facility of production: he wrote too much, too 
rapidly, and failed to subject his work to careful revision. 
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Perhaps also he swam in the narrow pool of Mendelssohn- 
ism, and did not venture out into the greater ocean of 
Zukunftmustk. 

This was the tragedy of his later years. He was betwixt 
and between two eras; the fierce opposition of AKuchka 
(‘‘the Little Heap’’) as ‘‘the Five’’ protagonists of the 
New School—Balakiref, Cui, Borodin, Musorgsky, and 
Rimsky-Korsakof were called, and of their eager followers 
filled him with satirical wrath and rendered him pessi- 
mistic and unhappy. He was defended by able coadjutors, 
and he still enjoyed many personal triumphs, but the fash- 
ion was rapidly changing and he has been relegated as a 
composer to somewhat the same position as Mendelssohn 
holds. A few of his piano-pieces are still popular; a part 
of his ‘‘Kamennoi Ostréf’’ and his ‘‘Melody in F,’’ for 
instance, have been put on phonograph records; a half 
dozen of his two hundred songs and other vocal composi- 
tions are still sung. But how rarely one sees his name on 
recent concert-programs! 

Yet after all beauty never dies and it is not beyond the 
bounds of possibility that the time will come when the ex- 
travagances of the ultra-modern school will have had their 
day and both Mendelssohn and Rubinstein will come into 
their own again. Rubinstein’s phenomenal fame as a vir- 
tuoso on the piano will always be like a saga in musical 
history, comparing with that of Paganini on the violin. 
Even after the last of us who were privileged to hear him 
are gone, there will be the tradition of his almost mir- 
aculous ‘‘touch,’’ his blending of power and delicacy, his 
incredible lightness and grace, the magnificence of his in- 
terpretations. 

Toward the latter part of Rubinstein’s life, he published 
several books. He had long been more or less addicted to 
writing. He now composed and published his ‘‘Memoirs,”’ 
which went through several editions, his ‘‘Musie and Its 
Masters’’; and his ‘‘Basket of Thoughts’? which in 1892, 
was translated into very inadequate English by Mrs. John 
P. Morgan and published in a small book entitled ‘<A 
Conversation on Musie.’’ In this he represents himself as 
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answering questions put to him in his villa at Peterhof by a 
lady visitor and giving his opinions on music and musicians. 
He considered the Symphony and instrumental musie 
as far more universal than the opera; he discussed folk- 
music, Church-music, program-music; he gave his estimate 
of Bach, Mozart, Palestrina, Hindel, Haydn, Beethoven, 
Searlatti, Corelli, and many others. He spoke highly of 
Heinrich Marschner and extolled Mendelssohn because ‘‘he 
created the most beautiful works and had rescued instru- 
mental music from ruin,’’ while of Chopin he declared 
that ‘‘he made the piano subserve all the emotions and all 
possible expressions of them.’’? Chopin, he declared ‘‘was 
the soul of the pianoforte.’’ 

After giving his opinion of Glinka and many others he 
came to Wagner, saying, ‘‘He is highly interesting, very 
valuable; but beautiful or great, deep or high in a specific 
musical sense he is not.’’ He added that the lack of natur- 
alness and simplicity made his characters unsympathetic 
to him: ‘‘All the personages in his operas strut about 
on stilts, always declaiming, never dramatic.’? Then 
animadverting on the immense greatness of Liszt—‘‘the 
Demon of Music’’—but deploring his later tendencies—he 
attacked the Young Russian school (beginning with 
Glinka) for having taken folk-songs and folk-dances for 
the basis of their orchestral-works, thereby evidencing 
‘‘their own lack of invention.’’ Yet he thought there were 
‘‘a few representatives of this new school showing high 
musical endowment.’’ On the whole this imaginary inter- 
view gives one the impression that Rubinstein felt isolated 
and unhappy. He could not understand why his works 
were not more successful; it seemed to him that he was 
living in the ‘‘Twilight of the Gods.’’ To him indeed the 
death of Chopin and Schumann marked the end of music 
—finis musicae. 

At last the time came when no longer the musical élite 
of Petersburg and fortunate visitors from western lands 
could troop out to Rubinstein’s hospitable villa to listen 
to the great magician. The whole musical world was sad- 
dened by his death which took place at Peterhof, Novem- 
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ber 20, 1894. He had survived his brother Nikouai thirteen 
years and his beloved mother three years. He died a very 
wealthy man, though he had given away far more than he 
had laid up. Among his benefactions was a fund provid- 
ing two prizes of two thousand-rubles each to be awarded 
every five years to young men between the ages of twenty 
and twenty-six, irrespective of nationality, religion or con- 
dition, for proficiency in composition and in piano-playing, 
the trials to be conducted in turn at Petersburg, Berlin, 
Vienna, and Paris. Thus his memory, whatever may be 
the future of his creative works, will be kept forever green. 


BRAHMS 


JOHANNES BRAHMS 
(1833-1897) 


In 1806 there was born in the little town of Heide, in 
Schleswig-Holstein, a boy who bore the name of Johann 
Brahmst. He early developed a talent for music and, as 
his father was opposed to his following such an uncertain 
ealling, he picked up such knowledge as he might. He 
learned to play the violin, the viola, the ’cello, the flute 
and the horn. One time when his father discovered him 
playing the viola at a dance, he was at first wrathful, but 
secon saw that it was useless to oppose him further. After 
serving as Director of the Town Musie at Heide until he 
was twenty, he settled in Hamburg, where he was contra- | 
bassist in a theater and in the Philharmonic Concerts, and 
for forty years played the horn in the band of the Biirger- 
wehr. He was a man of strong opinions, independent and 
well aware of his own abilities. On one occasion the con- 
ductor reproved him for playing too loud. He replied: 
‘‘Herr Kapellmeister, this is my contra-bass and I shall 
play on it as loud as I please!’’ In 1830 he married Jo- 
hanna Henrika Christine Nissen, who was seventeen years 
his senior, and rather delicate in health. They had very 
limited means and were frequently changing their domicile. 
They had three children—a girl, Elizabeth Wilhelmine 
Louise, and two sons, Johannes and Fritz Friedrich. 

Johannes was born May 7, 1833, on the first floor of a 
six-storied, gambrel-roofed and very picturesque old house 
on Anselar-Platz. After the birth of Fritz in 1835, they 
moved three times more, trying to better themselves. 
Johannes was sent to school at six, and was already begin- 
ning to display musical aptitude, so that his father sent 
word to his teachers to be easy with him, since he needed 
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time for his music-lessons—a request which they disre- 
garded, holding him up to ridicule, this and a tendency 
to nervous headaches making his life miserable. He was 
for a year in the Biirgerschule, or public school and then, 
at fifteen, went to another private school. Both he and 
his brother made rapid progress in their music. Fritz 
played in a concert in Hamburg in January, 1864, gave 
piano-lessons, emigrated to Caracas and on his returning 
to Hamburg died there of brain-trouble. 

Johannes, though living with his parents in damp, un- 
comfortable rooms, and on scanty fare, often with ‘‘too 
much water in the soup,’’ had a happy home-life. His 
‘‘dear, old mother, whose kindness of heart was equaled 
only by her simple manners,’’ helped with his school 
lessons and played piano-duets with him. His father was 
genial and sympathetic and taught him all he could. Be- 
fore he knew his notes he was able to play the scales and 
at six he invented a notation of his own and so set down 
the melodies which came into his head. When he was 
about seven he received instruction from Otto Cossell, who 
found no fault with him except that he wasted so much 
time in composing. 

In order to increase his limited income he used to play 
during the quiet season at a Summer Garden with a sex- 
tet, passing around the hat to collect whatever the audience 
might give. He arranged marches for them and composed 
little pieces. He was otherwise a perfectly normal lad 
and enjoyed games with his companions. He took great 
delight in tin soldiers; until after he was twenty-eight he 
kept a box of them in his desk. 

Having reached his tenth year Cossell relinquished his 
too-eager pupil and he was put under the instruction of 
Edouard Marxsen, then living in Hamburg but later the 
Royal Musie Director at Altona. Marxsen initiated him 
into the systematic knowledge of harmony and also per- 
fected his technique as a pianist, so that at fourteen he 
appeared in public with great applause. His program 
contained six numbers, among them a Bach Fugue, a 
‘“Serenade’’ for left hand by his teacher, and ‘‘ Variations 
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on a Folk-song,’’ composed by himself. It is notable that 
thus early he manifested two of the characteristics that 
frequently appeared in his compositions to the end: one 
was his appreciation of the folk-song as the very basis of 
national music; the other was his liking for ‘‘ Variations,’’ 
—a genre which he restored to its legitimate use and made 
particularly his own. 

Flattering offers were made to him to go off on concert- 
tours, but both his teacher and his father vigorously op- 
posed such exploitation of his genius, in spite of the 
pecuniary returns which would have been so weleome. He 
played in public only twice more at this time and then 
contentedly went on with his studies, earning a little money 
by arranging marches and other pieces for brass bands, 
and playing for dances or at restaurants. But whatever 
his occupations he reserved time enough every day for 
composition. ‘‘The best songs came into my mind,’’ he 
said, ‘‘while brushing my shoes before daybreak.’’ 

The fiery Hungarian violinist, Eduard Rémenyi, after a 
wandering career in America, came to Hamburg and 
Brahms (he had now dropped the ¢ from his name) 
played his accompaniments for him very acceptably. From 
Rémenyi’s music were later elaborated the Hungarian 
Dances, among the most popular of Brahms’s works 
and, like Liszt’s ‘‘Rhapsodies’’ based on the fascinating 
Magyar folk-tunes. 

In 1853 he and Rémenyi went on a concert-tour together. 
At Gottingen the piano was tuned half-a-tone too low and 
Brahms aroused the amazement of all the connoisseurs 
present by playing the ‘‘Kreutzer Sonata’’ of Beethoven 
from memory, transposing the key from A to B flat. 
Marxsen had noted that he could always perform such 
feats, no matter what the importance of the composition. 
Of course, it is merely a matter of relativity of memory 
and nowadays excites no great wonder. 

The great violinist, Joseph Joachim, who had begun to 
play when he was five, was present and congratulated the 
young composer. Joachim gave him letters to Liszt at 
Weimar and to Count von Platen, Court-Intendant at Han- 
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over, and wrote to his friend, Alfred Heinrich Ehrlich, 
famous Berlin pianist, composer and eritic: ‘‘Brahms has 
an altogether exceptional talent for composition, a gift en- 
hanced by the unaffected modesty of his nature. His 
playing, too, presages a great artistic career; it is full of 
fire and energy and yet, I may say, inevitable in his pre- 
cision and certainty of fingering. He is the most notable 
musician of his age that I ever met.’’ 

Their first concert at Hanover was brilliant. King 
George V. and the whole court were present, but before 
the two artists could give their second concert they were 
ordered by the police to leave the city. Rémenyi had been 
banished from Austria when he was a youth of eighteen 
for taking part in the Revolution of 1848; he was now 
again made to suffer for it. Passports, however, were 
given to them and they went to Weimar, arriving there 
in June. At their first concert Brahms played his E-flat 
minor Scherzo. It pleased Liszt and the next day when 
Rémenyi took Brahms to Liszt’s residence in the Altenburg 
and Brahms was pressed to play but being very nervous 
refused, Liszt sat down at the piano and read at sight 
‘the manuscript of the Scherzo, though it was almost abso- 
lutely illegible. Among those present who marveled at 
this feat were the Swiss composer, J. J. Raff, Karl Klind- 
worth, who at six had taught himself to play and was 
now studying with Liszt, William Mason, the son of Lowell 
Mason of Boston and also Liszt’s pupil. Raff suggested 
that certain passages were reminiscent of Chopin’s B 
minor Scherzo; Brahams answered that he had never heard 
any of Chopin’s works. This seems almost ineredible. But 
should similitudes in music be treated as plagiarisms? 

Brahms’s next meeting with Liszt was unfortunate: the 
young man had walked a long distance; it was very hot. 
When he entered the cool music room he sat down on a 
couch. Liszt began to play his long and difficult ‘‘B- 
minor Sonata’’ and when he turned to see how it was af- 
fecting his guest, Brahms was sound asleep. Liszt left the 
room. He was too big a nature to cherish a grudge for 
that alone, but when later Brahms was represented to him 
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as the champion of the Anti-Wagnerites, there resulted 
a certain estrangement. 

Brahms and Rémenyi parted company at Weimar. 
Rémenyi went to London, became solo-violinist to Queen 
Victoria, and having been amnestied in 1860 received a 
similar appointment to the Emperor Franz Joseph of Aus- 
tria; then after several successful tours, one of them 
around the world, he dropped dead on the stage of a vaude- 
ville theater in San Francisco just as he had finished play- 
ing. That was in 1898. He was always proud of his con- 
nection with Brahms whom he considered the unrivaled 
composer of all time. 

While at Weimar Brahms lost the manuscript of his 
violin-sonata (Opus 5). Strange that he did not remember 
it and rewrite it! Nearly twenty years later a manuscript 
of a long violin-part turned up and was shown to Dietrich, 
who recognized the scoring as Brahms’s. 

Brahms went from Weimar to Gottingen and spent some 
time there, attending lectures and hobnobbing with 
Joachim. Late in September, armed with a letter from 
Joachim to Schumann, he walked to Diisseldorf, having 
no money to pay for his fare. At one of the Schumanns’ 
parlor musicales he played the Carnaval (Opus 6) and 
won enthusiastic plaudits: Schumann in the German 
brotherly manner kissed him. He soon became so welcome 
a guest that they addressed one another by their first 
names. Dietrich also was in Diisseldorf: he and Schumann 
and Brahms (who signed himself Johannes Kreisler, Jr.) 
united in composing a sonata for violin and piano, in honor 
of Joachim who was to play there toward the end of 
October. When the work was showed to Joachim he, with- 
out hesitation, picked out the respective authors of the four 
movements. 

Dietrich saw a great deal of Brahms during this visit 
and in a letter to Emil Naumann, the anti-Wagnerian: 
called him a fine fellow.’’ 

“‘Genius,’’ he said, ‘‘is written on his brow and shines 
forth from his clear blue eyes.’’ He described him at this 
time as youthful, almost boyish-looking, “‘with high-pitched 
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voice and long fair hair, making on the whole a most at- 
tractive impression.”’ 

He was full of pranks, due to exuberant spirits, always 
the life of any party. Rubinstein met him a little later 
and wrote Liszt that he hardly. knew how to express his 
estimate of him: ‘‘He is not sufficiently at ease for the 
salon; not fiery enough for the concert-hall; not primitive 
enough for the country; not cosmopolitan enough for the 
city.’ He made a pleasant impression in the Diisseldorf 
circle: good-natured, democratic, modest, though sometimes 
brusque, yet not forthputting. Schumann greatly admired 
his playing; declaring that he had never heard such origi- 
nal tone-effects. It was his habit when he played to bend 
his head down over the keys and often hummed the melody 
as he rendered it. His compositions also greatly appealed 
to the older composer and he published in his musical 
journal for October 28, 1853, an article entitled Neuwe 
Bahnen (New Paths) in which he prophesied Brahms’s 
future greatness: After expressing a conviction long cher- 
ished that there would suddenly appear among the many 
promising young musicians of the day ‘‘one who would 
express the highest ideal of the age, who would lay claim 
to mastership not through gradual development, but burst- 
ing upon us fully- equipped, as Minerva leaped = from 
the brain of Jupiter.’’ 

‘And he has come,’’ he went on to say, ‘‘this chosen 
youth over whose cradle seem to have presided the Graces 
and the Heroes. His name is Johannes Brahms; he comes 
from Hamburg, where he has been working in quiet ob- 
security, grounded in the most abstruse principles of his 
Art under the instruction of an excellent, enthusiastic 
teacher. He has just been introduced to me by a well- 
known and honored master.’’ 

Then followed a rather flowery description of the effect 
of his playing; it ended: ‘‘Whenever he turns his magic 
wand toward great works, and the forces of orchestra and 
chorus lend him their aid, still more marvelous glimpses 
of the ideal world will be revealed to us. May the Highest 
Genius help him on his way! Meantime another genius 
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—that of modesty—seems to dwell within him. His com- 
rades greet him at his first entrance into the world, where 
wounds may be awaiting him, but the bay and the laurel 
also; we welcome this valiant warrior!’’ 

Schumann had several times before risked his reputa- 
tion as a prophet and there were some reactions against 
Brahms in consequence; yet his praise and prediction 
brought the young man an invitation to appear at a Ge- 
wandhaus concert in the following December. He played 
his first Sonata and his Scherzo in Leipzig, and then 
and there began that controversy regarding his composi- 
tions, which has continued to the present day. There are 
still many persons who ean see little in Brahms to admire, 
who regard his works as dull, academic, stilted, heavy, 
unmelodious, crabbed and dry. Others placed him next 
to Beethoven. With some taste for his music must be 
acquired like that for olives. But anyone with music in 
his soul is merely uneducated, immature, color-blind per- 
haps, not to grow more and more enraptured by it. Much 
of it, indeed, requires study but the study bears rich fruit 
of enjoyment. 

A still more important outcome of Schumann’s enco- 
mium was that two of the great music-publishing houses 
of Germany issued the first nine of Brahms’s compositions 
—three piano sonatas, his ‘‘Scherzo,’’ his sixteen varia- 
tions on a theme from Schumann’s Bunte Blatter (Opus 
99), and eighteen songs. This was the beginning of a series 
of songs which first and last included more than two hun- 
dred for solo voice, with piano accompaniment and twenty 
or more duets and trios. He was more fortunate than 
poor Schubert in finding a variety of poems of high quality 
to inspire him. Any person charging Brahms with pov- 
erty of tune shows himself ignorant of this body of glori- 
ous, spontaneous melodies. 

In January, 1854, Brahms in company with Joachim 
attended a performance of Schumann’s Paradise and the 
Peri at Hanover and all the friends were again reunited. 
A little later Brahms was playing to Schumann, who sud- 
denly exclaimed with petulance, ‘‘ Why do you play so fast, 
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dear Johannes? I beg you to be more moderate.’’ This 
was the characteristic first manifestation of mental dis- 
turbance. 

On February 27, 1854, while Brahms was visiting at 
Diisseldorf and was sitting at table with the Schumann 
family, Schumann got up, left the house without hat or 
overcoat, and hurrying to the bridge over the Rhine, 
plunged in. He was rescued and sent to an asylum. 
Brahms devoted himself to assisting Clara Schumann; he 
put the library in order, regulated finances, and often 
went to play for the invalid, his music having on him the 
same effect as David’s on King Saul. After Schumann’s 
death two years later his last work was found on his desk, 
inspired as he imagined by the spirits of Mendelssohn and 
Schubert. Brahms wrote ten variations on its theme and 
dedicated them to Fraulein Julie Schumann. 

In 1854 two positions were tendered him: one was to join 
the staff of the Rheinsh Conservatory in Cologne; he re- 
fused it: the other was to give lessons in the family of 
the Prince of Lippe-Detmold and direct a small orchestra 
and choral. society. This service would occupy only a 
small part of his time; his summers were free, and he ac- 
cepted it, retaining it two years, at the end of which he 
returned to Hamburg where he made his home until 1862. 
He spent this time in study with the result that it began 
a new epoch in his style, which became less exuberantly 
romantic and more severe and restrained. Only oceasion- 
ally did he appear in concerts. In May, 1856, he played 
at Cologne Bach’s Chromatic Fantasia which was chron- 
idled as a dull work. In January, 1859, he played at the 
Gewandhaus his First Piano-concerto, one of his greatest 
compositions and yet the Leipzig Signale declared the solo 
part to be ‘‘as ungrateful as possible and the orchestra- 
part a series of lacerating chords.’’ It was at first in- 
tended as a sonata for two pianos and he afterwards util- 
ized the Scherzo movement as the ‘‘Funeral March’’ in 
his German Requiem. His ‘‘Serenade in A’’ (Opus 16) was 
performed in Hamburg in March, of the same year and 
his ‘‘Trio for Piano, Violin. and ’Cello’’ was introduced 
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to New York the following year by Theodore Thomas, 
Karl Bergmann, and William Mason. 

Among his other compositions of this period were his 
Ave Maria, for female chorus with orchestral and organ 
accompaniment, his Funeral Hymn for mixed voices and 
wind-band, and a number of songs and romances. In these 
he showed himself to be a past master in writing for 
chorus. He perfectly understood the possible range of 
the human voice, which both Bach and Beethoven were 
inchned to treat after the manner of a wind-instrument. 

In order to be near his friend, Theodor Kirschner, the 
Swiss organist and composer, he spent the winter of 
1860 at Winterthur on the upper Rhine. Kirschner was 
his valiant champion in Switzerland and he gave concerts 
in Basle, Ziirich and other cities of the region with great 
success. The summer brought him back to Hamburg, 
where he resided in the house of Madame Elizabeth Rosing 
at Hamm, a nearby suburb. He dedicated to her his 
‘Quartet in A-major.’’- At a wedding, at which he played 
the organ, he met four young ladies. They lived next 
door and he heard them singing his ‘‘Part-songs for Four 
Female Voices’? (Opus 17). One of them was from Shake- 
speare’s ‘‘Twelfth Night,’’ the fourth from Ossian’s 
‘‘Winegal.’’? He gave them his just completed Ave Maria 
and they took these works of his on their concert-tours, 
making an especially favorable impression with them at 
the Rhenish Music Festival at Diisseldorf. Brahms also 
formed a ladies’ choral society at Hamm and at the re- 
hearsals conducted his own compositions and arrangements 
of Italian church music. A final performance was given 
at the Petrikirche. 

In the summer of 1862 he was for a time at Minster- 
am-Stein at the foot of the Ebernberg, where Frau Schu- 
mann and her children were staying. He devoted his 
mornings to composition and here finished the first two 
books of his fifteen Schéne Magelone Songs, the words 
by Ludwig Tieck woven into a consecutive whole. He 
was also working on his First Symphony though it was 
not published for ten years. In the afternoons and eve- 
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nings he indulged in social conversation and in ‘‘making 
music.’’? He was fond of startling the ladies by extrava- 
gant statements uttered in such a grave manner that they 
were taken seriously and gave rise to animated discussions. 
His friend Dietrich, who accompanied him, says: ‘“‘He 
must be rather trying to ladies of sentimental mood; but 
that does not prevent him from being quite serious and 
quiet when it suits the occasion.’’ This year his ‘‘Second 
Serenade in A,’’ for small orchestra without violins was 
performed in New York for the first time. 

On his way back to Switzerland he made another con- 
cert-tour, playing his piano-conecerto at Carlsruhe, where 
he was recalled—a remarkable triumph for those days— 
and having great success at Basle, Ziirich, Mannheim, and 
Cologne. After the Christmas holidays he went to Olden- 
burg. Here Dietrich was Court Kapellmeister. At the 
end of the last rehearsal he played for the delectation of 
the orchestra his Handel ‘‘ Variations and Fugue’’ (Opus 
24). At the concert the following day, the audience was 
amused to see him quietly remove from his chair a laurel 
wreath, which admirers had hung there, and thrust it 
under the piano. Such manifestations did not appeal to 
his sturdy dignity. His ‘‘Concerto and Trio for Piano, 
Violin, and Waldhorn in E-flat’? (Opus 40) made a great 
impression at Oldenburg. 

He found a warm welcome at the Dietrichs’, who re- 
garded him as ‘‘the pleasantest visitor imaginable—always 
amiable and unassuming; always in fine spirits.’’ There 
he met a charming young lady and one evening after she 
had gone home, he remarked, ‘‘I like her. I should like 
her for a wife. Such a girl could make me happy.’’ Yet 
it has been surmised that his heart was really given to 
Clara Schumann, though she was thirteen years older than 
he. He said to a friend: ‘‘When you have written any- 
thing, ask yourself if such a woman as Frau Schumann 
could read it with pleasure. If you doubt that, then ex- 
punge what you have written.’’ He always tried to be 
with or near her a considerable part of each summer: 
““They worked for each other, and no doubt loved each 
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other in a strictly platonic way. Here probably one must 
look for the real reason why Brahms never married.”’ 

As Kirschner had removed from Winterthur to Ziirich, 
Brahms decided not to go back to Switzerland. There was 
a possibility of his being called to direct the Hamburg 
Philharmonic Society but it did not materialize, and he 
decided to take up his residence in Vienna. He had played 
there on November 16, 1862, with the famous Hellmes- 
berger Quartet, taking the piano-part in his ‘‘G-minor 
Quartet’? (Opus 25). Concerning this work one musical 
criticism said: ‘‘We do not propose to condemn Herr 
Brahms altogether until we have heard more of his work; 
but the present sample will not lead the Viennese public 
to accept him as a composer. The first three movements 
are gloomy, obscure and ill-developed; the last is simply 
an offense against the laws of style. There is neither pre- 
cedent nor excuse for introducing into chamber-music a 
movement conceived throughout in the style of a folk- 
dance; it is to be greatly regretted that Herr Brahms 
should have departed in this regard from the example 
set by Beethoven and Schubert.”’ 

Considering how Beethoven and Schubert had been 
treated in Vienna this strikes one as rather amusing, not 
to say impudent. 

A week later his ‘‘Serenade in A’’ was performed and 
approved and the Hellmesberger organization made a hit 
with his Quartet in A-major (Opus 26). He settled in 
the Deutsches Haus in the appropriately named Singer 
Strasse and realized his happy anticipations of delightful 
society, for Vienna was then as it had been for many years 
a great musical center. In December, his First Sextet 
for Strings in B-flat (Opus 18) was played by the Hellmes- 
berger organization and was hailed as one of the greatest 
pieces of chamber music since Beethoven. The very jour- 
nal that had criticized him so severely the month before 
said with imaginative fervor: 

‘‘The opening movement is a walk in spring, when the 
skies are cloudless and the flowers are blooming in the 
hedges. The second represents a gypsy encampment— 
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dark-eyed maidens whisper secrets and, in the distance, is 
heard the subdued tinkle of a mandolin. The third is a 
rustie dance; and the fourth—well! we suppose the fourth 
must mean the return.’’ 

He gave a concert where he. played Bach, Beethoven, 
Schumann’s Fantasie and his own ‘‘Variations’’ on Han- 
del. During the summer he accepted the post of chorus- 
master at the Singakademie and on taking up his duties 
gave a.great performance of Bach’s ‘‘Passion music,’’ 
which was later followed by Handel’s Alexander’s Feast 
and Bach’s Christmas Oratorio. He was reélected for the 
next year, but resigned to secure more time for composi- 
tion, as well as for his favorite habit of going wherever 
the spirit might lead him. If he had not money enough 
to go by train, as was often the case, he walked. He 
was once invited to go to North Germany, but declined, say- 
ing: ‘‘My purse always has an impudent word to say.’’ 
It was long before his published compositions were profit- 
able; yet he helped his relatives. He was devoted to his 
mother ; when she died, early in 1866, he began the German 
Requiem in memory of her, though he could not afford 
to buy the proper music paper for the score: he had to 
write it down on ‘‘sheets of all possible and impossible 
sizes.”” He supported his ailing brother until his death 
in 1886 and his sister until her death in 1892, though, to his 
disappointment she had married a watchmaker and he had 
had little to do with her. 

In the spring of 1867 he took his father for his first 
view of the mountains on a trip to Upper Austria through 
Styria and Saltzburg, and after the old man’s death sup- 
ported his step-mother. He also stinted himself to buy 
books, for he was fond of the best literature. 

He went back to Styria in November of 1867 and played 
at Gratz, where Richard Heuberger, then a boy of seven- 
teen and studying to be a civil engineer, though destined 
to be a clever composer, heard him and criticized his musie 
as ‘‘confused and unintelligible.’’ He grew very fond 
of that region and once took a house at Gartwein, but.was 
driven away in two or three days by the assiduities of two 
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Society in the choir of the church, late in the afternoon 
Brahms stood by the organist, turning the leaves of Bach’s 
Trauer Ode. It grew too dark to see and Brahms took from 
his pocket a piece of candle, lighted it and held it over 
the music until the end. This was a gracious action, but 
sometimes he perhaps heedlessly hurt people’s feelings: 
when he was at Winterthur the first time, he was taken to 
the house of the gifted young Herman Goetz, organist and 
founder of the Singing Society there and afterwards com- 
poser of The Taming of the Shrew, and many other 
brilliant works; Brahms noticed lying on his desk some 
music-manuscript and remarked: ‘‘Ach! so you too some- 
time amuse yourself with such things.’’ Goetz covered the 
manuscript, which was probably his piano-quartet in E, with 
his hand and said: ‘‘It is my most sacred treasure.’’ Brahms 
said nothing more about it and soon left him. But 
when Goetz’s second opera, Francesca da Rimini, was given 
at Mannheim in September, 1877, nine months after he 
had died of consumption, Brahms went from Vienna espe- 
cially to hear it. He was really more sympathetic than he 
sometimes seemed to be. 

The first half of the German Requiem was produced on 
the first of December and all the conservative theologians 
pounced on it, because he had not used Latin words and 
the Dies Irae as the title would seem to demand; he himself 
had selected the words from the Bible! As if Handel and 
Mendelssohn were not guilty of the same audacity! 

It was performed as a complete work with the exception 
of the fifth part, added later, in Bremen on Good Friday, 
April, 1868, under the direction of Karl Reinthaler, Kapell- 
meister at Cologne. His father was one of the immense 
audience filling the cathedral and to his surprise and de- 
light Frau Schumann journeyed from her home at Licht- 
enthal near Baden-Baden to be present. She took his arm 
as they walked to their seats. It was then recognized—and 
time has only deepened the conviction—that in its grave and 
splendid restraint, its magical contrapuntal development, 
its overwhelming contrasts of grief and joy, its noble cli- 
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maxes, its admirable adaptation for vocal expression, and 
its orchestral unity, it is one of the greatest and if not the 
very greatest of the choral works of the century. It placed 
Brahms at the head of all German composers since Bach 
and Beethoven. 

After the performance Brahms and more than a hundred 
of his admirers met in the Rathskeller for a joyful cele- 
bration of the enormous success the work had achieved: 
Brahms offered a toast to Reinthaler and Reinthaler re- 
turned the compliment. During the same month it was 
repeated in Bremen; then given twice at Oldenburg under 
Dietrich, Court Kapellmeister, and, after performances in 
most of the great German cities, was heard in Switzerland 
and England in 1873; it was one of the features of 
the Cincinnati Music Festival of 1884 under the direc- 
tion of Theodore Thomas, and twenty years later was sung 
by the New York Oratorio Society under Frank Damrosch, 
and repeated the following year. Its most memorable per- 
formance was in Vienna in March, 1875, almost immedi- 
ately following Wagner’s concert of selections from his 
Ring. This, of course, was seized on by opponents of 
Wagner as proof positive that Brahms was on their side. 
It was nothing of the sort, for he had a high opinion of 
Wagner and always praised his work, though with reser- 
vations concerning some of ‘‘his interminable duets.’’ 

The Requiem was immediately followed by a somewhat 
less extensive work—The Song of Fate. During an ex- 
cursion with the Dietrichs from Oldenburg to Wilhelms- 
hafen he came across Friedrich Hélderlin’s ‘‘Hyperion, 
or the Hermit in Greece’’ and was greatly impressed by 
one of the poems in that romantic work—the Schicksalslied. 
Possibly it was because Holderlin’s own fate reminded him 
of Schumann’s. Not as usual mingling in the merriment 
of his friends, he went down alone to the seashore and 
began setting 4t to music. Though it ranks among hig 
minor choral works, it is one of his most popular. The 
same year he composed his Rinaldo, a cantata for 
tenor solo, male chorus and orchestra, the words of Goethe 
based on a passage from Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered. 
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‘This work, rather somber and solemn, though very beauti- 
ful, especially in the choruses, is not so much so as his 
Rhapsody for alto solo, male chorus and orchestra; none 
of these masterpieces attains the fascinating charm of his 
choral-waltzes. There is hardly anything in musical lit- 
erature so varied, so entrancing, so original as these. Yet 
these Brahms called ‘‘frivolous’’ and regarded the Rhap- 
sody with particular affection. Nor should one fail to 
eall to mind amid the surprisingly large number of his 
veeal works, too numerous indeed to mention in a brief 
sketch, his Triumphled (Song of Triumph), written after 
the victory of Germany over France and dedicated to 
Kaiser Wilhelm. It was given as a whole at the Diisseldorf 
Music Festival in 1871. It has three choruses for eight 
voice-parts and ends with a magnificent ‘‘Hallelujah.’’ 
It was featured at the Cologne Music Festival in May, 1874, 
and also the same year at Breslau, Berlin and at the 
Musical Festival at Ziirich. 

The next year he was appointed Director of the Gesell- 
schaft der Musikfreunde and once more caused to be per- 
formed several of the great works of Bach and Handel. 
One of the chorus described him as ‘‘rather delicate, 
slender looking, with a beardless face expressing ideality.”’ 
He himself was conscious that he resembled ‘‘a doubtful 
candidate for the ministry.’’ Another person who had met 
him a few years earlier wrote: 

‘By his physical appearance and powerful playing (far 
removed from purely technical display) he gave the im- 
pression of a strong personality. His short, squat figure, 
his almost sandy hair, his protruding lower lip (rendering 
his beardless youthful face somewhat cynical) were strik- 
ing but scarcely prepossessing; yet the whole impression 
was of consummate strength, both physical and moral. 
His broad chest, Herculean shoulders, powerful head en- 
ergetically thrown back when he played, his fine thought- 
ful brow, shining as if with an inner light, his Teutonic 
eyes with marvelous fiery glance—tempered only by fair 
eyelashes—all gave witness to an artistic personality filled 
with the spirit of true genius.’’ 
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About this time the King of Bavaria conferred on him 
the Maximilian Order of Arts and Sciences. This was 
the first of the numerous decorations and public honors 
that came to him with his growing fame. 

He resigned his position in the summer of 1875 and the 
Society presented him with an illuminated address. The 
ceremony included a flattering oration by a local poet. The 
whole affair evidently bored him, but not so was the supper 
which. followed. He was very fond of good eating and 
liked his three steins of beer and his cup of Mocha. Of 
that he had a particular sort sent to him from France. 
He smoked many cigars and cigarets made of the strong- 
est tobacco. 

After his resignation he went for his vacation to Ziegel- 
hausen near Heidelberg and lived in a country house with 
a garden, secluded from society and with a few friends to 
bring him the fairy-tales which he liked. When he was 
out walking he was especially affable to the children and 
always had sweetmeats for them. He loved children and 
the story is told that only a few years before he died he 
was seen on the hotel veranda at Duomodossola ‘‘down 
on all fours, with three children on his back, riding him 
for a horse.’? Once when visiting his friend Joseph Victor 
Widmann, the Bernese poet who furnished the libretto for 
Goetz’s first opera, he took the poet’s five-year-old daughter 
‘*pick-a-back’’ through the city. He mourned not having 
any children of his own: ‘‘I have missed my chance,’’ he 
wrote Widmann. ‘‘I sometimes regret that I did not 
marry. I ought to have a boy of ten now; that would be 
fine! But when I was of the right age to marry I was not 
so situated that I could. When I had the disposition, my 
music was either hissed in the concert halls or was at any 
rate received with icy coldness.’’ Yet he felt convinced 
it was for the best. ‘‘It is my misfortune not to have a 
wife, thank God!’’ he sometimes remarked to sympathetic 
ladies. As the years passed he felt the loneliness of his 
life. ‘You lucky fellow,’’ he would say to one of his inti- 
mates, ‘‘you are going to the bosom of your family, while 
I, poor lonely bachelor. . . .’’ 
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He was by no means a misogynist. He liked the com- 
pany of women, but was more comfortable consorting with 
those of humble birth like himself than with dames of 
“‘the highest spheres of society.’’ Henschel says he would 
sometimes turn his back on a grande dame to speak to 
some servant. Yet he dedicated his ‘‘First Sonata’’ to 
the Countess Ida von Hohenthal. During his concert- 
tour of 1876, which included Wiesbaden, the Princess 
von Hesse-Barchfeld gave a supper in his honor, and 
presented him with an ebony box adorned with a silver 
laurel-wreath on the leaves of which were engraved the 
titles of works by him. On the following day he played 
at her house. At Meiningen he enjoyed the society of the 
Duke and Duchess and there made concessions as to dress, 
appearing at Court with his broad chest glittering with 
orders. The Countess Potocka wrote that Brahms’s weak- 
ness was his decorations: ‘‘he was vain of them and liked 
to have them spoken of.’’? This does not wholly accord 
with other stories of him. ‘‘He could not flatter and was 
not himself susceptible to flattery.’’ In 1876, when at the 
house of a vintner, famous for the fine quality of his wines, 
some one said: ‘‘What Brahms is among composers, this 
Rauthaler is among wines.’’ Brahms spoke up: ‘‘Ah! let 
us have a bottle of Bach now!’’ When a conceited musi- 
cian boasted of knowing everything Brahms had written, 
Brahms ealled his attention to a band that was playing 
a march and claimed it as his. It was by Joseph Gungl, 
Brahms watched his awestruck face as he swallowed the 
bait and whispered to the others, ‘‘ Well fooled.’’ 

Perhaps he liked to assume a humility he did not feel. 
That is only human nature. He had a scheme to establish 
an ‘‘advanced school of composition’’ at the Vienna Con- 
servatory and was asked how he could find time for such 
work. He replied: ‘‘The few notes that I write during 
the winter are of absolutely no importance.’’ But Fried- 
rich Nietzsche said of him: ‘‘Brahms is never more touch- 
ing than when he sings of his own impotence.’’ He really 
knew that he was doing good work. Speaking of the tyros 
in composition who brought him their works to look at, 
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he remarked: ‘‘Poor music I do not care to hear, and if 
I wish to hear good music—I can compose that myself.’’ 
And he told Henschel that he was not ashamed to own that 
it gave him great pleasure if anything of his turned out 
to be particularly good. ‘‘What I can not understand is 
how men like myself can be vain.’? Another of his re- 
marks was: ‘‘One can never hope to reach the level of 
such giants as Bach and Beethoven; one can only work 
conscientiously in one’s own field.’? He confessed that he 
never was satisfied until what he had begun was perfect 
and unassailable. He was quick to distrust flattery, but 
sincere recognition did not displease him. He liked to go 
to Vienna beer-gardens and listen to the gypsy bands. 
Once in Italy he was recognized by the leader of such a 
band and was delighted when in compliment to him one of 
his own compositions was played. 

He was much taken with the Magyar Nepdal or folk-songs 
and introduced them into his Hungarian Dances and in 
other works. Occasionally astute critics detected what they 
ealled plagiarisms from other composers—as for example 
in his Third Quartet (in C-minor; Opus 60) from Men- 
delssohn and in the Andante that reminds one of that in 
the Unfinished Symphony of Schubert. But Brahms re- 
marked: ‘‘True, such things will sometimes occur even to 
the best of us; ’tis only to be regretted that every donkey 
should go and find it out first thing.’’ 

He spent the summer of 1876 with Georg Henschel on 
the island of Riigen in the Baltic, taking great pleasure in 
swimming in the icy waters and diving for coins and other 
objects. On his return his First Symphony (in C- 
minor) was performed from manuscript at Carlsruhe. It 
had been in his laboratory for ten years in accordance with 
the advice he gave a young composer—to let his work rest, 
keep going back to it, trying it over and over until it is 
a finished art-product, until there is not a note too much 
or too little, not a measure that ean not be improved. The 
danger in such a method is that a work may ‘‘stale’’; how 
many poems, paintings, musical compositions have been 
over-elaborated until they are far less satisfactory than 
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the original draught, fresh from the mind! But Brahms’s 
further advice is good: ‘‘Whether or not it is beautiful 
is a different matter, but perfect it must be.’’ Beethoven’s 
note-books show how he often began with a commonplace 
idea and worked it into a thing of beauty and also of per- 
fection. Everyone has his own method and Brahms’s cer- 
tainly resulted in the highest forms. 

In 1877 the University of Cambridge invited him to 
come to England in March and receive the degree of Doctor 
of Music. It was coupled with the request for a new work 
as a thesis. He replied that he was too busy to write 
anything new, but would be glad to submit his C-minor 
Symphony and would accept the degree provided he 
should not have to be present. This was contrary to pre- 
cedent, but the authorities yielded and the work, for that 
reason known in England as the ‘‘Cambridge Symphony’’ 
was performed under the direction of Charles Villiers 
Stanford, organist of Trinity College. It made a great im- 
pression. Brahms’s Schicksalslied was included in the pro- 
gram. 

His Second Symphony (in D-major), followed the 
same year and was produced by the Vienna Philharmonic 
Society, December 24, under the direction of Richter. 
Whereas the ‘‘First’’ was ‘‘characterized throughout by 
a sense of striving, questioning, complaining and longing,’’ 
the ‘‘Second’’ has been characterized as ‘‘an idyll, full of 
deep content, sparkling life, magic charm and happiness 
—a glimpse of Nature—a spring day amid soft mosses, 
burgeoning trees, birds’ notes and the blossoms of flowers.’’ 

This year Johann Franz von Herbeck, who had risen 
from obscurity as the son of a poor tailor to be Director 
of the Imperial Opera, died and Brahms succeeded him 
as Commissioner of the Ministry of Education, and was 
enabled to be of material assistance to many struggling 
artists, among them Antonin Dvorak. 

In 1878 the University of Breslau conferred on him the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy and in return for the honor 
he submitted for performance his two contrasting concert- 
overtures, the Academic Festival, introducing the Student- 
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Song, ‘‘Gaudeamus’’ and others, and the ‘‘Tragie,’’ gloomy 
and melancholy in character. The first was rendered by 
the Crystal Palace Orchestra in London under August 
Manns, that extraordinary genius, who rising from obseur- 
ity as the son of a musical glass-blower and largely self- 
taught, finally reached London and in the course of forty- 
three years gave more than twelve thousand concerts, to 
say nothing of his compositions and other activities. The 
works so enthusiastically received in England brought 
Brahms an offer, in 1881, to be the Conductor of the London 
Philharmonic Society, but he could never be persuaded to 
cross the British Channel. Among the numerous works of 
the next two years was his Third Symphony (F-major) 
which was given under the composer’s direction in Leip- 
zig and in Vienna and soon heard everywhere. It inspired 
the symphonie poem, ‘‘East and West’’ of the late Ernest 
Francisco Fenollosa, the great Japanese expert, who en- 
titled the four movements, ‘‘The Sea and the Sky’’ (the 
Voyage of Columbus), ‘‘Dreams,’’ ‘‘Wedding Music’’ and 
“Triumph,” 

This was followed by his fourth and last Symphony 
(E-minor) given by Hans von Bilow and Brahms 
in Meiningen in 1885, with its finale consisting of thirty 
variations. The following year the Emperor of Germany 
made him a Knight of the Order Pour le Mérite, Verdi re- 
ceiving the same honor at the same time, and he was elected 
a member of the Berlin Academy of Arts; and in 1889 
the Order of St. Leopold was conferred on him by the 
Emperor of Austria, no civilian having before then re- 
ceived that distinction; and Hamburg, proud of his having 
been born there, conferred on him ‘‘the freedom of the 
eity.’’ 

On the approach of his sixtieth birthday he discovered 
that great preparations were making to celebrate the oc- 
casion. He did not like such formal affairs; he departed 
for Italy with three friends. But he offered no objections 
when on his return he found that a gold medal had been 
struck in his honor. He was very fond of Italy and for 
several years traveled extensively in that country, the first 
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time going as far as Sicily. By this time he was growing 
a patriarchal beard and was rather vain of it. His explana- 
tion of the change was that ‘‘a clean-shaven man is taken 
for an actor or a priest.’ Eduard Hanslick jokingly re- 
marked that it ‘‘was with the hope that he might pass as 
Frau Schumann’s father.’? While at Dietrich’s one time 
he leaned out of the window and cried: ‘‘See! I am trying 
to run in opposition to Michelangelo’s Moses!’’ 

He refused to have his portrait painted, but liked to 
be the object of kodak-pictures. He was quite proud of 
having served in a work on ethnology as a type of the 
pure Nordic race. He never used a looking-glass, jokingly 
asserting that he was weary of seeing his phiz in the shop 
windows. He cut an odd figure as he set out on his walks 
on the Prater or along the Ringstrasse in his flannel shirt, 
collarless and tieless, with his hat in his hand, or in rainy 
weather with a shawl pinned over his shoulders. He de- 
lighted in mountain-climbing, which his frequent visits to 
Switzerland afforded him. He detested evening dress. He 
exchanged frequent notes with his most intimate friends 
but general correspondence bored him to extinction. The | 
Duchess of Meiningen knew of this peculiarity and when 
she sent him a pair of slippers embroidered by herself, 
she enclosed a card of acknowledgment for him to return 
with merely his name on it. He declined an advantageous 
offer from an English publisher to issue his works in 
England, because he would have to answer two letters in- 
stead of one. He was clever in escaping the ordeal of 
furnishing material for autograph-hunters. 

The last seven years of his life were notable for the com- 
position of twenty works of the first importance and in 
a great variety of forms. He was one of the greatest 
masters in devising unusual rhythms and in producing tone- 
color by combinations of instruments and of voices. He 
could range from the merriest and most fascinating waltz- 
time to the solemnest religious music in ancient style, yet 
not ancient in monotony, composed in accordance with the 
strictest laws of counterpoint. As he loved the common 
people, he wrote with particular pleasure for male, female 
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and mixed choruses, regarding them and brass baads as 
well, as ‘‘the most convenient form’’ to disseminate a 
musical education. In a letter to a friend who opposed 
Mannerchors he said his zeal reminded him of the temper- 
ance societies which occasionally demanded his sympathy. 
‘‘T have none,’’ he wrote. ‘‘It is so easy to deprive the 
poor man of his often sorely-needed drink. I should be 
very favorable to such societies if they had the object and 
power to provide compensation for him by making wine, 
beer and coffee cheaper.’’ 

He wanted to see a love and aptitude for music univer- 
sal and argued that parents, especially those well-to-do, 
should have their children taught all kinds of instruments 
rather than the piano; above all the violin, and singing. 
He thought every child should learn to sing at sight in 
all keys and be intimate with fugues. 

He unquestionably had the ability to write for opera, 
and it is strange that he did not add this great field to his 
realm. He was very fond of the theater, but considered 
it inartistic and even harmful for a whole drama to be 
_accompanied by music: it should be left to the climaxes or 
to passages where it was needed to supplement the mean- 
ing. The idea of writing an opera occurred to him early 
in his life but nothing came of it. An engraver wrote a 
libretto on Das laute Gehemniss; he did not use it. In 
the seventies he suggested to Widmann to consider some of 
the works of Count Carlo Gozzi as suitable for librettos. 
Then he weakened in his ambition and wrote: ‘‘I have 
so often vowed never again to think of a libretto—the 
idea of my being so easily tempted!’’ Widmann sent him 
a sketch of a libretto for Konig Hirsch, but got no 
reply until after the Second Symphony was produced. It 
was not favorable: he reckoned among his New Year reso- 
lutions these: ‘‘To try neither an Opera again nor mar- 
riage. Otherwise I think,’’ he said, ‘‘I should immediately 
undertake two—Kong Hirsch and Das laute Geheim- 
niss.”? And he jestingly referred to the money he should 
save for a journey to Italy if he neither married nor 
bought a libretto, 
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Thus he never entered into real rivalry with Wagner, 
whose music-dramas he ‘‘called great works, ideally con- 
ceived and created,’’ and when someone called his atten- 
tion to one of Wagner’s bitter remarks concerning him, 
he merely replied: ‘‘Great Heavens! Wagner, honored 
and triumphant, takes up most of the highway. How can 
I, going my own modest way, interfere or annoy him? 
Why can he not leave me in peace, since we are not likely 
to come into collision ?’’ 

For some reason the ultra-Wagnerites could not refrain 
from everlastingly attacking him. Thus J. F. Runciman, 
eritic of the London Saturday Review, wrote that Brahms 
‘‘had not the intellect of an antelope. ... He had not a 
great matter to utter. ... He assumed the pose and 
manner of a master telling us great things, and talked like 
a pompous duffer. Brahms was not east in a big mould, 
and he spent a good deal of his later time in pitying him- 
self.’”’ And again, ‘‘Much of Brahms’s music is bad and 
ugly music, dead music; it is counterfeit, and not the true 
and perfect image of life indeed, and it should be buried 
or cremated at the earliest opportunity.’’ Henry T. Finck, 
musical eritic of the New York Evening Post, called him 
‘‘a great dressmaker—a musical Worth,’’ and declared his 
work ‘‘musical small-talk, meaningless twaddle.’’ Yet both 
these unfortunate critics were obliged to recognize his 
technique and mastership as incomparable. 

Brahms himself was sometimes severe on other com- 
posers: a projected monument to Raff brought from him 
the exclamation: ‘‘Dear me! You had better be quick 
about it, lest he be forgotten before you have got it ready!’’ 
On hearing Rubinstein’s Nero he said: ‘‘Nero’s character 
has been well depicted: it is horrible music!’’ When a 
young composer showed him one of his works, Brahms said 
cuttingly, ‘‘What beautiful music-paper you use; where 
do you get it?’’ Another, who had set Schiller’s ‘‘Song 
of the Bell’’ to music could not have felt highly compli- 
mented when Brahms said to him: ‘‘I have always thought 
this poem of Schiller’s one of the greatest ever written, 
and I shall still hold to that opinion.”’ 
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Characteristic sarcasm was hidden in his answer to the 
Viennese composer of a trivial opera, who asked him why 
he had never written one: ‘‘The reason is very simple,”’ 
he said, ‘‘I believe that to be able to write for the stage 
one must possess a certain measure of stupidity. I feel 
that I lack the requisite amount.’’ 

Yet he could be generous in praise of what he felt was 
honest work. Von Biilow spoke disparagingly of Verdi’s 
Requiem. Brahms bought a copy of it and read it through ; 
then remarked: ‘‘Biilow has made a fool of himself for 
all time: only a genius could have written that.’’ He 
showed his admiration for the great artists of the past 
by editing the piano-compositions of Couperin, a revision 
of Mozart’s Requiem, and some of Chopin, as well as works 
by Gluck, Weber and notably of Schumann. 

His last great choral composition was the Deutsche Fest- 
und Gedenkenspriiche given at the Industrial Exhibition in 
Hamburg in 1889 and at the Berne cathedral in the festival 
Commemoration of the seven hundredth anniversary of that 
city. The three great double choruses, sung without accom- 
paniment, celebrate respectively the Battle of Leipzig 
(1813), the victory at Sedan and the unity of the Empire. 
Brahms was intensely patriotie. 

Toward the end of his long residence at Vienna, he was 
content to summer quietly at Ischl instead of wandering 
about as had been his custom. He began to suffer from 
shortness of breath when climbing mountains. 

Frau Schumann died May 20, 1896, at Frankfurt. 
Brahms missed a train on his way to the funeral and was 
highly excited at the mischance. It brought on an attack 
of a liver-trouble which at first he called ‘‘merely a com- 
monplace jaundice.’ He was ailing all winter, though he 
persisted for a time in taking his daily walks. He was 
present at a concert of the Philharmonic Society in March 
at which his Fourth Symphony was performed and 
bowed his acknowledgment to the applause following every 
movement. It was noticed how feeble and altered he 
seemed. He soon required the services of a physician and 
an attendant and asked them not on any account to tell 
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him anything unpleasant. The doctor had told him that 
if he had the will to recover he might. But he grew weaker 
and weaker while still retaining his good spirits. 

The end came early in the morning of April 3, 1897. 
He was buried near Mozart, Beethoven, and Schubert. He 
had neglected to make a will. It was his intention to leave 
his property to the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde. <A con- 
test over his estate resulted. The Society received his valu- 
able books and manuscripts, among them Mozart’s G- 
minor Symphony and Schumann’s Wanderer; he left 
more than eighty thousand dollars and that went to dis- 
tant relatives for whom he felt a hearty dislike. 

A statue was erected to him at Meiningen in 1889, and 
his house at Gmiinden, Salzkammergut, fitted with doors 
and windows from that in which he lived at Ischl, was 
created a Brahms Museum. 

Whatever may be said by the opponents of Brahms, how- 
ever severe the animadversions of the new school of Ger- 
man composers, with which he had no sympathy, his ten 
great orchestral pieces, his one hundred and thirty-two 
choral works, his two sextets, three quintets and three 
quartets in pure chamber-musie style, his fifteen works for 
piano with other instruments, his four concertos, his hun- 
dred piano solo works, his organ-fugue, his Chorale, Prelude 
and Fugue, and his four-hand piano-pieces, together with 
his multitudinous songs, form a legacy to the musical 
world almost unexampled, for most of it will live and be 
a joy to those that are willing to study it as it deserves. 

His character, too, of utter truth and sterling independ- 
ence, his serenity, his steadfast adherence to high ideals, his 
profound knowledge, his kindness to children and animals, 
his gayety, his genuine though liberal religiousness, offer 
many lessons worthy of emulation. Even his faults and 
foibles—his occasional gruffness and petulance, when faced 
with what he considered unjustifiable intrusion—only ac- 
centuated that lovable character which so endeared him to 
his friends. 


CHARLES-CAMILLE SAINT-SAENS 
(1835-1921) 


It has become the fashion of late to decry the musical 
accomplishments of France. Edward MacDowell declared 
his opinion that the French were not a musical people. A 
New York critic prints in a recent book these words: 
‘“‘The French are not an outstanding musical race. Music 
plays a comparatively insignificant réle in their civiliza- 
tion. .. . She has, during her thousand years of culture, 
and while producing a flood of illustrious authors and 
painters and sculptors, borne not more than four or five 
composers of indisputably first rank. Germany in the 
course of two centuries produced at least eight or nine; 
Russia three within the last fifty years. In France cen- 
turies elapse between the appearance of a Josquin des Prés 
in the fifteenth century, a Rameau in the eighteenth, a 
Debussy in the early twentieth.’’ 

And how does this eritic, whose English betrays his 
Jewish origin, place Camille Saint-Saéns? After lightly 
dismissing Auber and Boieldieu, Adam and Halévy, Am- 
broise Thomas and Charles Gounod as not worthy of his 
prowess as a prize-fighter, he advances boldly into the ring 
and thus ‘‘knocks out’’ Saint-Saéns whom he ealls ‘‘an 
institution”? : 

““The work of this extraordinary personality, or, more 
correctly, impersonality, who, for twenty-five years of the 
Third Republic dominated the musical situation in this 
country, got himself acclaimed everywhere, not only in 
Paris, but also in Berlin, the modern French master, and 
to-day [1920] at the ripe age of one hundred and forty 
still persists in writing string-quartets with the same frigid 
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classicism that distinguished his first efforts, is evidently 
a compromise resulting from the conflict of two equally 
strong impulses—that of making music and that of fend- 
ing off musical expression. For years this man has been 
going through all the gestures of the most serious sort of 
composition without adding one iota to musical art. For 
years he has been writing music apparently logical, clear, 
well-formed. His opus numbers mount well toward two 
hundred. He has written symphonies, concertos for piano 
and violin, operas, cantatas, symphonic poems, suites, bal- 
lades, fantasies, caprices. He has written large numbers 
of each. He has written ‘impressions’ of Naples, of Al- 
giers, of the Canary Islands, of every portion of the globe 
he has visited. But in spite of this apparent activity, 
M. Saint-Saéns has already succeeded in effecting nothing 
at all. His compositions are pretty well outside the pic- 
ture of musical art. To-day they are already older than 
Mendelssohn, of which pale art they seem an even paler 
reflection. . . . Elegant, smooth, classicizing, the music of 
M. Camille Saint-Saéns leaves us in the completest of ob- 
jectivity. We are touched and moved not at all by it. 
Something, we vaguely perceive, is supposed to be taking 
place beneath our eyes. Faint frosty lights pass across 
the orchestra. This, we guess, is supposed to be an inward 
and amusing passage. This is a finale, this a dramatic 
climax. But we are no more than languidly pleased with 
the cleverness and urbanity of the orchestration, the 
pleasant shapeliness of certain melodies, the neatness of 
composition: In the end, the man bores us thoroughly. He 
has invented a new musical ennw. It is that of being in- 
variably pretty and impersonal and insignificant.”’ 

Such are the narrowness and extravagance of the ‘‘New 
School,’’ of the modernists, on whom a ‘‘tune’’ has the 
effect of the red rag on a bull. 

If a eavorticist painting, with no pretense to accurate 
drawing, but merely a daubing on brilliant colors, is hung 
next any picture of the ‘‘classie school,’’ it unquestionably 
kills it. That does not mean that there is no merit in 
the older masters. Can not one find something to admire 
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in both? May not a person enjoy Delacroix and Césanne 
or find something worth while even in a Dada? May not 
a broad-minded music-lover get a pleasurable reaction 
from Bach as well as from Stravinsky? Must reformers 
always be compact of bitter prejudices? It would seem so. 

On the other side will be found arrayed judges of far 
greater weight. Berlioz called him ‘‘one of the greatest 
composers of our epoch.’? This statement made when he 
was a young man is complemented by an Address presented 
to him on the seventy-fifth anniversary of his entry into 
the musical world and read by Sir Alexander Mackenzie 
in London: ‘‘Amid the varied developments of modern 
music, you have worthily upheld the highest traditions of 
your national Art; you have been the champion of its 
cause and carried its classic banner from triumph to tri- 
umph. With ‘progress’ as your watchword and with 
unique versatility, you led the advance of French music 
and you are justly acknowledged to-day to be its most 
gifted and most exalted representative.’’ 

His long, laborious, generally happy and successful life 
began on the ninth of October, 1835, in Paris. On his 
father’s side he could trace his ancestry back to Merovin- 
gian times and his name to a young Irish priest who after 
the fashion of Irish priests in those days wandered into 
Europe, came to the Pays de Caux on the River Varenne 
and was made the head of a monastery erected by Thierry 
III, taking the Latin soubriquet of Sidonius and was ean- 
onized as a Saint giving the French form to the village 
which grew under the protection of the Monastery, to the 
great chateau in its midst, and to its titled and perhaps 
also to some of its untitled inhabitants. After the French 
Revolution there was no longer a Chateau de Saint-Saéns 
and no marquis or seigneur de Saint-Saéns. 

Indeed the family from which the composer came was. 
merely that of the farmer-class, settled near Dieppe. 

His grandfather was mayor of Rouxmesnil-Bouteilles 
until he was sixty-five. He had a large family. One of 
his sons for whom Camille was named became a priest. 
Another, Jacques-Joseph-Victor, born in 1798, went to 
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Paris, entered the Department of the Interior, had adopted 
the distinctive dieresis in his name, and was rapidly im- 
proving his circumstances, when he developed tuberculosis, 
ealled phthisis in those days, and died, exactly a year after 
his marriage to Mlle. Clémence Collin, an orphan, adopted 
by a childless uncle and aunt named Masson, who main- 
tained a bookshop in the Latin Quarter. He had literary 
aspirations, wrote poems that were set to music, and had 
collaborated in a prose-comedy entitled La Petite Maison, 
which was staged after his death. His wife was a lady of 
fine accomplishments; she had been a pupil of the painter 
Redoute; several of her water-colors were hung in the 
Museum at Dieppe. As a little girl her ambition had been 
awakened by an old uncle who was passionately fond of art 
in general and especially of music and after her marriage 
she often declared that if ever she had three sons, the first 
should be a musician, the second a painter, and the third a 
seulptor. 

Her husband survived the birth of his son only three 
months. His brother, the abbé, had died at the beginning 
of the same year. And M. Masson, who had lost the larger 
part of his fortune in a commercial crisis, died in March 
ot the same year. The two widows had for their only con- 
solation the little Camille, who was so frail that it was 
feared he too would not live. The physician recommended 
that he be sent to the country with his nurse and he stayed 
with her until he was two at Corbeil, at Wassy, where his 
mother had been born, or at Chaumont, where lived a great- 
unele. When he was brought back to Paris he had become 
a sturdy child and was already beginning to show his 
extraordinary sensibility to every musical sound—the 
tinkle of chandelier-pendants, the clink of glasses, the 
ringing of bells, the striking of clocks, even the creaking of 
doors. Most of all was he delighted by what he afterwards 
ealled ‘‘the symphony of the tea-kettle,’’ when the big pot 
was brought into the drawing-room and put on the fire 
and he would crouch down and wait for the first murmur 
of the boiling water, then grow excited as the slow crescendo 
ended in a tone like that ‘‘of a microscopic oboe.’’ 
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In the room stood an antiquated Zimmermann piano 
and one day his great-aunt, whom he always called his 
second mother, opened it for him and let him touch the 
yellow keys. She noticed that instead of pounding on them 
he struck them one by one, always waiting until each tone 
had died away. Madame Masson was a woman “‘of keen 
intellect and brilliant attainments,’’ to use Saint-Saéns’s 
own words. She was tiny and wore the quaint bonnet of 
the olden time. Her eyes were bright and she was full 
of animation and rather proud of her descent from the 
famous General Delcambre, ‘‘one of the heroes of the re- 
treat from Russia.’’ She was somewhat of a musician and 
able to direct Camille’s first aptitudes. She taught him the 
notes of the scale. He discovered that the tea-kettle sang 
in A—or la as the French eall it. She had the old piano 
tuned, and the boy, who was in the adjoining room, named 
every note that was sounded. His mother regulated the 
clocks so that they struck in succession and the different 
tones gave him intense delight. 

Madame Masson got for him Adolphe-Clair Le Carpen- 
tier’s Méthode de Piano pour les Enfants and, making him 
hold his little hands correctly, began to give him regular 
lessons. In a month’s time he had gone through the book. 
He was just two years and six months old. They feared 
lest his brain might be injured. The lessons were stopped; 
the piano was closed. He says he ‘‘eried like a lost soul’’ 
at being deprived of this delight—and the lessons went on. 
He would drop his toys and run to the instrument to play 
little melodies that occurred to him. When he was four 
he was dissatisfied with such pieces as were then generally 
given to children. ‘‘The bass does not sing,’’ he would 
say. They had to give him some of the simpler sonatas of 
Mozart, Haydn, and other old Masters. When he was four 
years and seven months old he played in Mme. Violet’s 
drawing-room with Antoine Bessems, the Belgian virtuoso 
and composer, the piano-part of a Beethoven violin- 
sonata. One of the papers of the day thought it worthy of 
mention and declared that the child displayed remarkable 
musical instinct and a rare aptitude in bringing out the 
melody, rhythm and harmony of the composition. 
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He was perfectly natural, unspoiled and free from con- 
ceit, caring nothing for the flattery which foolish people 
lavish on young geniuses. His wise mother often said to 
him: ‘‘If you work merely to be applauded, you will never 
do anything worth while.’? He appreciated genuine criti- 
cism and became very fond of the Vicomtesse de Ségur, a 
well-known violinist, because, after he had played for her, 
she gave him some good advice. But he was not willing to 
be put down by pretensions. One time the old Chevalier 
Pierre Zimmermann, of the Conservatoire, wishing to test 
his correctness of ear stood him with his face to the wall 
and struck a note. Camille named it but a half-tone higher 
than the key indicated. The Professor told him he was 
wrong. Camille insisted he was right. ‘‘I can not be mis- 
taken,’’ he said, ‘‘the piano is out of tune.’’ A pitch-pipe 
was brought and it was quickly discovered that the boy was 
right. The piano-tuner had regulated the instrument a 
half-tone below normal pitch. Zimmermann was reputed 
never to have forgiven Saint-Saéns for so putting him in 
the wrong. 

He preferred his musical exercises to his toys. In order 
to get some notion of how pieces were made, he took them 
apart, so to speak, as mechanically-minded boys treat little 
machines. He would try them over in different keys. 

He had already begun to compose little pieces. This in 
itself is not particularly remarkable. Any child with a 
correct ear and some memory can be as easily taught to 
write out in musical notation the natural melodies that 
come into his head as to write words. There is no mystery 
about it; the right training only is needed. 

His first pieces were waltzes and other dance-tunes. 
After they were clear in his mind, he wrote them down 
in pencil and then executed them on the piano. One of 
them is still preserved as dated, March 12, 1839. Among 
the friends of Madame Saint-Saéns and her aunt were the 
great historical painter, Jean-Dominique-Auguste Ingres 
and his wife, who lived on the Quai Voltaire. One of 
Ingres’s pupils was the painter Granger, who with his fam- 
ily occupied an apartment below that of Madame Masson 
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in the Rue du Jardinet. The young daughter composed 
songs and this suggested to Camille to do likewise. His 
first romance, written in 1841, was entitled Le Soir, with 
words by Madame Desbordes-Valmore, and was dedicated 
to Mlle. Granger, who afterwards married the famous 
dramatist Francois-Paul Meurice, brother-in-law of Victor 
Hugo. The following year he wrote an Adagio and dedi- 
cated it to Ingres, who took great delight in the boy and 
used to tell him about the great Masters of Music, especially 
those that had been famous in early life. Ingres gave 
Camille a medallion with a portrait of Mozart on one side 
and on the reverse the inscription: ‘‘@ mon jeune M” 
Saint-Saéns vaillant interpréte de l’artiste divin.’’? He 
composed also for Bessems a three-part violin-sonata. He 
dedicated to a young singer, Mlle. Dumas, a second romance 
and her father showed his gratitude by presenting him a 
two-volume quarto edition of the orchestral score of 
Mozart’s Don Juan with French and Italian text. He soon 
learned not only the arias but also the instrumental parts. 

When he was seven years old he had gone beyond 
Madame Masson’s instruction and was sent in March, 1843, 
to Camille-Marie Stamaty, then regarded as one of the best 
teachers in Paris and trained in the method of Kalkbren- 
ner. He took lessons in composition of a rather obstinate 
theorist of the Gottfried Weber school, a certain Pierre 
Maleden, who tried to make the boy conform strictly to his 
injunctions, but generally in vain, for Saint-Saéns knew 
what he wanted to do whether right or wrong. Perhaps 
Maleden was justified, for it is said Saint-Saéns never 
allowed any of his overtures, sonatas, or vocal pieces of that 
period to be published. 

In spite of his interest in music, he was no less pre- 
cocious and industrious in acquiring a general education. 
He made rapid progress in Latin, studied Greek for a short 
time and in mathematics showing especial quickness in 
Geometry ; in these and other subjects he was far ahead of 
his fellows. And on May 6, 1846, he made his first public 
appearance as a piano-virtuoso. At the Salle Pleyel, as- 
sisted by an Italian orchestra led by Théophile Tilmant, 
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he gave a concert, the program of which included, the B- 
flat Concerto by Mozart and the C-minor Concerto by Bee- 
thoven, a Hummel sonata, a prélude and fugue by Bach 
and numbers by Handel, Hummel and finally a concerto by 
Kalkbrenner. Like Beethoven, like Liszt, like Rubinstein, 
like Josef Hofmann, like all the musical prodigies of the 
last century and a half he was called a second Mozart. He 
played everything from memory. His success was so great 
that Stamaty proposed to exhibit him on other occasions. 
But Madame Saint-Saéns refused her consent and kept him 
quietly at work. She allowed him, however, to play at the 
Tuileries the following year for the Duchesse d’Orléans, 
who presented him with a beautiful watch and chain. 
When some friend protested against her allowing him to 
play Beethoven sonatas and asked her what would be left 
for him when he was twenty, she replied: ‘‘He will play 
his own.”’ 

When he was fourteen Stamaty took him to Francois 
Benoist at the Conservatoire for organ instruction. That 
was a new instrument for the little fellow and he produced 
such strange sounds from it that it made the class laugh. 
He was accepted merely as a listener. He worked at home 
on Bach’s fugues and soon had his revenge. One time when 
none of the regular pupils was able to play the piece set, 
Saint-Saéns went to the instrument and performed the 
task with such skill that he was immediately accepted and 
given unusual help and encouragement. Halévy, composer 
of La Juive, was his nominal instructor in composition at 
the Conservatoire, but spent little time with his class. The 
library, filled with scores of every kind, was far more of 
an inspiration than the old Jewish composer, occupied with » 
so many outside interests that he neglected his pupils. 

Halévy, a pupil of Cherubini, had competed for the 
Prix de Rome in 1816, when he was seventeen, but failed to 
win it. Saint-Saéns tried for it at about the same age and 
also failed. But the same year—1852—he was awarded the 
prize offered by La Société Sainte-Cécilie for an ode (the 
words by Nibelle), which, however, was never published 
though it stands first among his fifteen oratorios, cantatas 
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and the like. Toward the end of 1852 also he was appointed 
organist to the Church of Saint-Merri. 

The next year he submitted the first of his five sym- 
phonies—that in E-flat—to Francois-Jean-Baptiste Séghers, 
the founder and director of ~the Sainte-Cécilie Society, 
which performed it as coming anonymously from Germany, 
Séghers opining that if it were known as the work of a boy, 
it would receive scant consideration. Though naturally it 
was in places reminiscent of Mozart and Beethoven, it intro- 
duced many original innovations, such as a march-scherzo 
with two oboes giving the theme over the strings, the adagio 
marked by unusual harmonic progressions and cleverly 
merging with the last movement which introduced four 
harps, two saxhorns and other instruments not often em- 
ployed in orchestral works at that time. 

Both Berlioz and Gounod were present at the rehearsals, 
and Saint-Saéns overheard their favorable comments and 
their criticisms and received their hearty congratulations, 
when, after the public performance, they learned that he 
was the composer. Gounod wrote him a letter reminding 
him of the ‘‘moral responsibility’’ resting upon him to use 
his natural endowments worthily and to become ‘‘a great 
master’’ and not to degenerate into a mere imitator. 

His mother held weekly receptions in her apartment and 
at these ‘‘Monday evenings’’ he was the life of the com- 
pany, often improvising operatic performances in which 
he assumed female parts to the great amusement of all. 
For one of these occasions he composed a one-act parody, 
Gabriella di Verni, on the old-fashioned Italian opera and 
it was sung and acted by him and his friends. On another 
occasion he sang in a burlesque of Gounod’s Faust in the 
role of ‘‘Marguérite’’ at the salon of Madame Viardot- 
Garcia, the famous actress, singer and composer, and there 
he heard Madame Viardot and Clara Schumann perform a 
sonata-duet by Robert Schumann. The Viardots took him 
with them to one of Rossini’s ‘‘evenings’’ and when the 
sharp-witted old maestro discovered that he was not a syco- 
phant and parasite, like so many who frequented his mag- 
nificent apartment, but was a young man of immense promise, 
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he had him often as a performer or an accompanist. Saint- 
Saéns had composed a tarantelle for flute and clarinet and 
showed it to Rossini, who arranged with two distinguished 
soloists to play it. The company took it for granted that 
their host was its author and flocked around him to deluge 
him with their adulations. He listened gravely but at the 
psychological moment announced the actual composer. 

In 1856 the Société Sainte-Cécile at Bordeaux offered 
a competition for a full symphony. Saint-Saéns sent his 
Second (in F), entitled Urbs Roma and it won the prize, 
bringing him a gold medal worth three hundred franes and 
honorary membership. It was performed in Paris at a 
Pasdeloup concert and again at Bordeaux in June, 1857, 
when he himself conducted, that being his first experience 
with the baton. The same year he finished his first religious 
work, the Messe Solenelle, for four solo voices, chorus, large 
and small organ and an orchestra of strings, flutes, English 
horn, trumpets and trombones. When Liszt received a 
copy of it he wrote Saint-Saéns, eulogizing it as a work so 
important, so great and so beautiful that among contem- 
porary compositions of the same kind he knew ‘‘perhaps 
nothing so striking in elevation of sentiment, religious char- 
acter, sustained, adequate and vigorous style and consum- 
mate workmanship. It is,’’ he added, ‘‘like a magnificent 
Gothic cathedral in which Bach might have his chapel. 
... The Kyrie is the spire of your cathedral.”’ 

Saint-Saéns dedicated it to the Abbé Gabriel, curé of 
Saint-Merri, who had become his warm friend, and in his 
gratitude at the compliment took him to Rome where they 
listened to the famous choir of the Sistine Chapel and when 
they got back to Paris, they found a fine new Cavaillé-Coll 
Organ had been installed at Saint-Merri. 

The following year Lefébure-Wély gave up his position 
as organist at the rich and fashionable Church of La 
Madeleine, where he had officiated for ten years. He had 
been just such another precocious boy as Saint-Saéns, hav- 
ing begun to play at four, taken his father’s place at Saint- 
Roche at eight and succeeded him at fourteen. He was a 
fertile composer of symphonies and chamber-music and 
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other works and became universally known as the author 
of Monastery Bells which young ladies used to play with 
great unction. Saint-Saéns, who had been making such a 
reputation by his skill in improvisation and by his religious 
music was selected by the curé of La Madeleine, the Abbé 
Deguerry to succeed Lefébure-Wély. It brought him a 
salary of three thousand franes a year and exceptional op- 
portunities for social and professional prestige. He sig- 
nalized his appointment by composing his melodious Ora- 
torio de Noél for choir and solo-voices, with accompaniment 
of strings, harp and organ. Having such an instrument at 
his command, he remarked that he was as much in his 
element as a fish in the water. 

His salary and other earnings justified him in taking 
more convenient quarters on the fourth floor of a large 
house on the Rue de Faubourg-Saint-Honoré, with a sunny 
exposure and looking down into a large garden. Here he 
was enabled to gratify his passion for astronomy. He 
wrote and sold for five hundred franes six duets for piano 
and harmonium and with the proceeds bought a Séeretan 
telescope. No longer did he have to pay his two sous to 
look at the mountains of the Moon or Donati’s Comet 
through the instrument on Pont-Neuf. He always re- 
gretted not having been able to make more of his early 
studies of mathematics, as he believed that this subject was 
no less useful for music than for astronomy. 

In 1861 he joined the staff of the excellent school founded 
by the brilliant Swiss composer, Louis Niedermayer, for 
developing church musie and in later years subsidized by 
the Government. Among his pupils during his three years’ 
engagement there were the wonderfully gifted boy, Gabriel- 
Urbain Fauré, then about fifteen and destined to be his 
successor at La Madeleine, and also Théodore Dubois, who 
won every first prize at the Conservatoire and succeeded 
César Franck at Saint-Clotilde and also became organist 
at La Madeleine. 

It is said that Saint-Saéns’s improvisations and his per- 
formance of fugues were too grave and serious always to 
please the clergy and some of the ladies who remembered 
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the more frivolous and superficial manipulations of 
Lefébure-Wély. One young lady who was about to be mar- 
ried at the church begged him not to play such music at 
the wedding. But such artists as Clara Schumann, Robert 
Franz, the violinist Sarasate and other famous persons who 
went to hear him were captivated. One time when Rubin- 
stein was there Saint-Saéns played the Ocean Symphony 
on the organ, and Liszt was astonished to hear his impro- 
vised transcription of the symphonic poem, ‘‘Saint Francis 
Preaching to the Fishes’’ and declared that he was ‘‘the 
greatest organist in the world.’’ Hans von Biilow, the 
keenest and most truculent of critics, expressed himself 
as ‘‘overwhelmed at his prodigious memory, his skill 
(facilité) and his extraordinary correctness in reducing 
Schumann Symphonies to piano-form.”’ 

Richard Wagner, who was in Paris in 1861, was amazed 
at the extraordinary quickness and astounding ease with 
which he read the manuscript scores of his operas and con- 
fided to his ‘‘Memoirs’’ that he himself could not play them 
so well. Saint-Saéns accompanied him when he sang pas- 
sages from Das Rheingold in a voice a fourth too low to be 
either tenor or soprano.’’ But Wagner indicated in these 
same ‘‘Memoirs’’ the insidious danger that threatened the 
brilliant young man—the defect of his qualities: ‘‘I came 
to realize, it is true, that this extraordinary receptivity of 
his for everything that goes to form the technique of music 
seemed to thwart in him his intensely productive faculties. 
While he was all the time striving to get into the rank of 
composers, I entirely lost sight of him.’’ Was this wholly 
sincere? Probably it was, for it was confided to his diary. 
But how sincere was Wagner when, later at Bayreuth, he 
toasted Saint-Saéns as the greatest of the living French 
composers ? 

Others of his day were skeptical of his ability to produce 
original work: Paolo Seudo, the Italian critic whose life 
was mostly spent in Paris, wrote: 

‘‘He has not succeeded in convincing us that he is meant 
by God to compose music . . . I can do no better than to 
compare him to a good scholar, who is garrulous in speaking 
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on all topies, but without ever bringing forth an original 
idea.’’ 

There may have been some jealousy aroused by his easy 
riding over the waves of popularity. He had just won 
another prize at Bordeaux for his overture to Alphonse 
Pages’s Spartacus. At any rate such criticisms did not 
much affect his cheerful joyous nature; they may have 
stung him, however, into the attempt for the second time, 
unusual in one who had actually ‘‘arrived,’’ to win the 
Prix de Rome in 1864. He had six competitors and the task 
set for them was to compose a cantata entitled Ivanhoe by 
Victor Roussy. Berlioz was one of the nine judges and he 
is said to have remarked after hearing Saint-Saéns’s work: 
‘“‘He knows everything but lacks inexperience!’’ There 
were really two grands prix available that year, that for 
1863 not having been awarded. But the Jury, having 
selected Victor Sieg, a pupil of Ambroise Thomas, for one 
of them, announced that it was against the rules to decree 
the second to anyone more than twenty-five years old. 
Saint-Saéns and three of the others had exceeded that limit. 
The winner, ‘‘whose very name’’ as Ernest Reyer, the witty 
composer and representative of the Romantie School of 
French Opera, remarked, ‘‘predestined him to victory,’’ 
scarcely fulfilled the promise of his success. He became an 
organist and director of singing in the Paris schools. One 
will not find his name in dictionaries of composers. 

Undiscouraged by this rebuff he pursued the even tenor 
of his way, occupied with his duties as organist, composing 
all manner of religious and secular pieces and frequently 
appearing in concerts as a piano-virtuoso. He had been 
appointed pianist to the Princess Mathilde and organized 
delightful concerts at the Tuileries. When she was told 
that he was ambitious to produce an opera and desired her 
influence with the authorities, she is said to have exclaimed : 
‘“What! is he dissatisfied with his position? He plays the 
organ at La Madeleine and the piano for me; and that does 
not content him ?’’ 

4 Jean Bonnerot thus describes his manner of playing: 

As a pianist the critics could not deny the scientific skill 
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of his playing or the flexibility of his fingering; but he 
would come out on the platform, holding his elbows stiffly 
against his sides, his shoulders bent, his gestures abrupt. 
He would sit down at the piano bolt upright, begin without 
preluding and after performing his number with the same 
impenetrable coolness get up at the last note, bow nervously 
and go off the stage without a muscle of his face trembling, 
and escape from recognition of applause. Some would say 
that he showed too much formality; others accuse him of 
dryness; going further, it would be said when he played 
his own works that he ‘lacked inspiration.’ Thus grew a 
tradition; the public learned its formula and no longer 
eared to hear him.’’ 

Of course that is not true; it is extravagant; for Saint- 
Saéns went on playing at concerts and his own compositions 
and was frequently received with the heartiest applause. 
In March, 1865, he gave three concerts at Lyons, the pro- 
grams containing several of his own works. The following 
month he played at Dijon at a concert arranged to raise 
funds for a monument to Jean-Philippe Rameau, who was 
born there in 1685. In November he went to Leipzig and 
played at the Gewandhaus his First Pianoforte Concerto 
(D-major) and a transcription from Bach. On his return 
he wrote six movements of his Eighteenth Psalm for solo- 
voices, chorus and orchestra and it was performed at a mid- 
night Mass at La Madeleine. He also wrote and dedicated 
to the Princess Mathilde a serenade for piano, organ and 
violin which was played early in January, 1866, at one of 
her receptions, Auber and the Prince of Hohenzollern being 
among the guests. These were only a sample of his activi- 
ties in the space of a few months. 

In 1867 he went on a successful round of concerts in 
neighboring cities and in April Pablo Sarasate, the famous 
Spanish violinist, played his A-major Concerto on two dif- 
ferent occasions. This was the year of the Universal Ex- 
position and the Imperial Committee offered prizes for the 
words and for the music of a cantata. That for the poem 
was won by a seventeen-year-old youth, named Romain Cor- 
nut, who had two hundred and twenty-two competitors. 
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It was entitled Noces de Prométhée. Saint-Saens was one 
of the hundred and more composers that set the words. 
Among the nine judges were Auber, Berlioz, Verdi, Reber, 
Ambroise Thomas, Félicien David. Rossini was Honorary 
President and Gounod the Secretary. On the first reading 
the manuscripts were thus characterized: ‘‘Four ridicu- 
lous, 19 passable, 35 good, 11 very good, 3 excellent, 1 
perfect.’’ Of the fifteen selected for further examination, 
after four readings, one, which proved to be by Saint-Saéns, 
was unanimously ‘‘crowned.’’ Two of his closest rivals 
were Massenet and Bizet—the first destined to be the com- 
poser of Thais, the other, of Carmen! Both had been win- 
ners of the grand prix de Rome! 

Three reasons were assigned for its failure to be per- 
formed on the day when it should have been. The Palais 
de 1’Industrie chosen for the ceremony of distributing the 
awards was too large for the beauties of the Cantata to be 
effective; the work was too long for such an occasion and 
thirdly Rossini had broken his silence to compose a Hymne 
a l’Empereur, with baritone solo, chorus, orchestra and 
military band: that had of course to take precedence; but 
Saint-Saéns had some reason to feel aggrieved, for it was 
supplemented by pieces by Handel and Auber and he was 
eliminated. The Commissionaire-général, Le Play, had 
promised the winner of the prize ‘‘all the funds needed for 
a good performance’’; but when Saint-Saéns reminded him 
of this promise Le Play replied that it was made by the 
Music Committee and did not bind the Imperial Commis- 
sion. He told him he was free, however, to have his work 
performed in any way he wished. Saint-Saéns told the 
story in Le Figaro and Le Play finally granted him twenty- 
five hundred franes. With that petty sum and as much 
more furnished by himself he had it performed the follow- 
ing September in the huge Cirque de 1’Impératrice, the 
decorations of which were gymnastic apparatus. It was 
repeated in the Salle du Trocadéro under the direction of 
Edouard Colonne in June under better auspices; on both 
occasions it was well received. 

In April, 1868, Anton Rubinstein, who was giving a 
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series of eight or nine concerts in Paris arranged with 
Saint-Saéns to conduct them. At the final and supple- 
mentary one he proposed to conduct the orchestra himself 
and, as the Pleyel Hall would not be free for three weeks, 
Saint-Saéns offered to compose a new concerto for the ocea- 
sion. It was completed, it is said, in seventeen days and 
he played it, and not that alone, but also his first concerto, 
his Bagatelle, and his Tarantelle for piano and flute. He 
did not do himself justice in the execution of the new work 
and it was severely criticized. When Liszt received a copy 
of it in manuscript he played it at sight and gave it high 
praise and it later became a great favorite with pianists. 

This same year, on the Emperor’s birthday, Saint-Saéns 
was made a member of the Legion of Honor and shortly 
afterwards went again to Germany on a concert-tour; in 
1869, when present at Munich he was asked to conduct 
Wagner’s Rheingold in place of Hans von Biilow, but wisely 
refused in view of the storm which that work at first 
aroused. But at Leipzig he rendered his third concerto, 
which like the second, met with a cool reception, as it did 
later in Paris. It seems odd that Saint-Saéns, who is now 
harshly judged by the modernists as a ‘‘back number,’’ at 
. this time was harshly judged because he was considered to 
be a ‘‘futurist,’’ and spoiled by the heresies of Wagner and 
Liszt! 

When the Franco-Prussian War broke out, he took part 
only in concerts for the benefit of the French sufferers and 
he enlisted in the Garde Nationale and, armed with a rifle, 
helped to defend the ramparts of the city. His great 
friend, the painter Henri Regnault, who had a remarkable 
tenor voice and had often sung Saint-Saéns’s compositions, 
was shot while on duty only the day preceding the Armis- 
tice and at the funeral at Saint-Augustin Church Saint- 
Saéns presided at the organ and played the most poignant 
of his Mélodies Persanes 

AujourVhui les roses, 
Demain les cypres 


which Regnault had sung only a few days earlier. 
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By good luck he managed to get away from Paris just 
as the Commune closed all avenues of escape. He went to 
London, where Gounod was already in exile. It was the 
time of the International Exposition, but as he had not 
received an invitation which had been sent to him to take 
part in the concerts planned, he found the programs all 
filled. He had brought with him less than a thousand 
franes and was obliged to borrow in order to live. He was 
offered ten guineas, however, to give an organ concert at the 
Crystal Palace, but the only audience consisted of the work- 
men, who furnished a sort of obbligato of nail-driving! 
Later, in October he played the organ at the Royal Albert 
Hall. He also composed and sold several English songs and 
wrote a number of original poems, for he included in his 
versatile accomplishments that of verse-writing, and in 
1891 published a volume entitled ‘‘Rimes familiéres.’’ 

The horrors of the Commune, during which Saint-Saéns’s 
friend the Abbé Deguerry had been one of the hostages 
assassinated, and the Tuileries, the Hotel de Ville and the 
Palais Royal had been destroyed, continued until the last 
of May, 1871, when he returned to Paris, and took up the 
formation of La Société Nationale de la Musique, which had 
been projected before the War, with the purpose of giving 
young composers a chance to have their works fairly heard. 
His health had suffered severely during the troublous 
times; he was again threatened with consumption, and his 
near-sighted eyes, always weak, hampered him; yet he 
was indefatigable in his playing. He was a frequent per- 
former at the concerts of the new Society and he had 
musical Mondays at his home, where many famous artists 
were present. 

Among his most notable compositions of this period was 
the first of his four symphonie poems, Le Rouet d’Omphale, 
written for two pianos and dedicated to Augusta Holmés, 
and then a few days later enlarged for orchestra. The idea 
of course is traceable to Liszt. It is said that Saint-Saéns 
did not have to go back to the days of Herakles for his 
inspiration: he had seen a beautiful ebony spinning-wheel 
in the salon of a society lady and had admired Cabanel’s 
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picture of Venus as it stood on its easel. Such an origin 
would perhaps justify Paul Rosenfeld in making fun of 
Saint-Saéns’s machine-made music! It certainly failed to 
please when it was first performed. It was not applauded 
at all. The critics scorned it as cheap program-musie, 
ealled it extravagant, abortive, lacking melody and inspira- 
tion, algebraic, poor either through its author’s lack of 
power or purposely. But it made its way in time and 
whatever may be said it has won popularity with audiences 
taught by experience that not all program-music is mere- 
tricious. 

Saint-Saéns composed three others: Phaéton (1873), 
Danse Macabre (1874), and La Jeunesse d’Hercule (1877), 
all on classical themes, except the third, which was sug- 
gested by a poem written by Henri Cazalis (Jean Lahor). 
Liszt greatly admired it and transcribed it for piano solo, 
though admitting that its ‘‘marvelous coloring’’ could not 
be reproduced. When it was first performed in publie by 
Colonne in January, 1875, it had the same reception as the 
others, if not worse. The oboe, imitating the crowing of a 
cock, seemed ridiculous; the xylophone, suggesting the 
clacking of dry bones, even more so, and Adolphe Jullien 
declared ‘‘It had everything in it except any musical idea 
either good or bad.’’ Yet in time it became one of his best- 
known works. 

Madame Masson died in January, 1872, at the age of 
ninety-one, having marvelously retained her faculties and 
rejoiced in the honors that had come to her beloved pupil. 
Two months later Saint-Saéns performed Alexis de Cas- 
tillon’s D-major Concerto. It raised a storm of shouts and 
hisses; but unmoved he brought it to an end in such a way 
that its composer declared he was ‘‘superb.’’? That year 
Enile Blémont founded a new review and Saint-Saéns con- 
tributed to it during fourteen months, till it ceased pub- 
lication, a series of critical and historical articles, taking 
up the cudgels in behalf of the Young French School and of 
Liszt and Wagner. Thearticles (with others) were issued in 
1885 in a volume entitled Harmonie et Mélodie, and were 
followed in later years by a dozen other books in prose and 
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verse, comedies, scientific studies and autobiographical 
reminiscences. He also took an important part in editing 
the complete works of Gluck, which had been begun thirty 
years previously. 

In December, 1875, he went-to Russia and gave concerts 
in Petersburg and Moscow, where he renewed acquaintance 
with Rubinstein and became great friends with Tchaikov- 
sky. On one occasion, while in the hall of the Moscow Con- 
servatory without spectators, Tchaikovsky acted the part of 
Pygmalion and Saint-Saéns that of Galatea in an impro- 
vised ballet, with Rubinstein at the piano. Who would not 
like to have been there! 

In March his Déluge, ‘‘a symphonie drama’’ in three 
parts, which he had composed three years earlier on words 
by Louis Gallet but now for the first time orchestrated, 
was performed at a Chatelet concert. At the end of the 
first part, depicting the Flood, some one whistled and a 
bedlam broke out, promptly quenched by applause, and it 
was finished without further trouble. It was repeated a 
week later. One critic called it a cantate diluvienne. A 
writer in Le Ménestrel expressed regret that ‘‘so much 
learning and talent had been wasted.’’ It came gradually 
to be recognized at its true worth, however, until Bonnerot 
gave it the encomium of being ‘‘one of Saint-Saéns’s most 
perfect and purest works and one of his best titles to 
glory.”’ 

This same March he went to Austria, stopping on the way 
at Lyons to play his E-flat Concerto. He gave concerts 
in Vienna, and played with the famous Hellmesberger 
Quartet and enjoyed a brilliant success at a soirée com- 
posed exclusively of his own works. He was recalled from 
Vienna to be one of the judges for awarding the Prix de 
Rome, and in July went to London where he played for the 
Musical Union and gave recital of his works at Saint James 
Hall. The London public had learned to appreciate him. 

In 1877 many important events occurred in his life. His 
place at La Madeleine had become distasteful to him 
under the new curé and took too much of his time. He 
resigned it. He gave up the apartment he had so long oceu- 
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pied and took one suggested to him by his friend Albert 
Libon, to whom he had dedicated his opera Le Timbre 
d’Argent. Libon died shortly after and bequeathed him a 
hundred thousand franes, that he ‘‘might devote himself 
exclusively to musical composition.’’ 

Liszt had seen and admired certain parts of Saint-Saéns’s 
semi-sacred opera Samson et Dalila (then ealled Dalila), 
the text for which had been written for him ten years before 
by Ferdinand Lemaire, a young Creole from Martinique. 
The composer had worked on it at various times—as for 
instance in the Winter of 1873, when he had to go to Algiers 
for his health. The first act was given in concert-form at 
Le Chatelet and criticized in La Chronique Musicale as 
absolutely lacking melody, the harmony being often trés 
risquée and the instrumentation never rising above the 
ordinary! Later Madame Viardot, for whom he wrote the 
part of ‘‘Dalila,’’ had the second act performed at the 
house of a friend; it was coolly received. But Liszt 
urged him to finish it and agreed to produce it. He ful- 
filled his promise. The libretto was translated into Ger- 
man by Richard Pohl and it was given for the first time 
in Weimar December 2, 1877, in the presence of the Grand 
Duke Karl Alexander, his family and court and many 
notabilities including Saint-Saéns, Gabriel Fauré, Armand 
Gouzieu (manager of Le Journal de Musique) and Charles 
Tardieu of L’Indépendence Belge. Eduard Lassen, the 
Kapellmeister, is said to have celebrated the success of the 
opera before it began and was unsteady during the first 
act, but pulled himself together and brought it to a glorious 
conclusion. It made a tremendous success and the best 
eritics that heard it declared that although Saint-Saéns 
had been a student of Wagner he deserved congratulation 
for not having admitted into his work a single Wagnerian 
reminiscence. 

Samson et Dalila was not heard in Paris for fifteen years. 
It went first to almost every European city. In London the 
ridiculous convention, erected into a law, obtained that 
nothing taken from the Bible could be performed on a pub- 
lic stage—as if the Hebrew anthology collectively called the 
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Bible were wholly religious—the Song of Solomon, for in- 
stance, or the Drama of Job! Samson and Delilah, how- 
ever, was equally practicable as an oratorio and it was 
given as such at Covent Garden in 1893. It has also been 
performed both as opera and-as oratorio in this country 
and has won increasing popularity. It would seem to 
justify Rubinstein’s contention that sacred opera was per- 
fectly feasible. 

Saint-Saéns wrote a dozen other works for the stage, and 
the story of the various attempts to have them performed 
is extremely entertaining and instructive, but though they 
may have enjoyed a temporary success it must be confessed 
that none of them long held the stage and they must be 
passed over without detail. 

He was married in February, 1875, to Marie-Laure 
Truffot, the sister of one of his musical friends, and had 
two sons. In May, 1878, André, the eldest, a promising 
boy of two-and-a-half, was left alone for a few moments. 
He leaned too far out of an open window, fell to the court 
four stories below and was instantly killed. Six weeks 
later the second son, Jean-Franeois died while at his grand- 
mother’s in Rheims. This two-fold tragedy was followed 
by another of another kind and darkened by a mystery 
never satisfactorily explained: in July Saint-Saéns, who had 
accompanied his wife to the baths at Bourboule, suddenly 
left her. At first it was thought that some accident had 
befallen him and a search for him was made. A few days 
later Madame Saint-Saéns received a note from him an- 
nouncing ‘‘his irrevocable decision never to return.’’ For 
forty years they lived estranged. 

As the years passed he kept up his versatile activities, 
composing in every genre of music, flying from one city of 
Europe to another—in 1879 in Milan, in London, in Bir- 
mingham, in Madrid, then later, in London again, where 
he read over old manuscripts in Buckingham Palace Library 
to help in his opera, Henry VIII, which was splendidly 
presented in October, 1883. Though greatly applauded by 
a distinguished audience and praised by erities it had only 
three performances at that time and was once or twice re- 
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vived but is now forgotten in spite of many fine passages. 

The worries and annoyances of its production affected his 
health and he had to go to Algiers again. In 1886 he 
played in Berlin, but the German public, having conceived 
the idea that he had attacked the music of the Fatherland 
in his recently published book, received him with eat-calls 
and hisses and tried to drive him from the platform. But 
he held his own, the disturbers were expelled by the police, 
and he ended triumphantly; similar experiences attended 
his concerts in other German cities. All the greater was 
his enthusiastic reception in Prag and Vienna; and in 
May in London where he produced his Fourth Symphony, 
the published edition of which was dedicated to the mem- 
ory of Liszt. It was enthusiastically received except, so it 
is said, by certain Germans in the gallery who tried to inter- 
rupt the performance. Later in the same year, having 
visited Pompeii and Naples, he wrote and published a 
brochure entitled ‘‘ Notes sur les décors de théatre dans 
Vantiquité’’ illustrated with designs by Paul Steck. 

His mother died of pneumonia in December at the age of 
seventy-nine, and with sorrow in his heart and suffering 
from wretched health he spent the rest of the winter in his 
favorite Algiers, too broken to work. During this time he 
wrote many of his poems. On his return he gave up his 
apartment, presented most of his treasures, except his 
library, to the city of Dieppe, and in October, 1889, without 
giving anyone his address, went to Spain, and from there 
to the Canary Islands, under the incognito of Charles San- 
nois, where at Las Palmas he did little else than read and 
amuse himself in writing verse. 

His identity was betrayed during a trip to Teneriffe 
through a newspaper containing a portrait of him, and in 
order to escape unwelcome lionizing, he returned to Paris, 
only to disappear again in the same surreptitious manner. 
This time he sailed for Ceylon and was supposed to be a 
Dutch diamond-merchant. A lady on board the steamship 
played one of his compositions but he said nothing. Just 
before reaching Colombo he went to the piano and played. 
The lady recognized him, having seen his picture. 


oo 
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The warm sun of Ceylon cured his cough. It became a 
habit of his to take long journeys. In 1892 he went to 
Sicily to witness the eruption of Mount Etna and spent a 
week watching it. It ought to have made a fine and 
grandiose theme for a symphonic poem. The following 
year he, together with Max Bruch, Tchaikovsky, Boito and 
Edvard Grieg, received the degree of Doctor of Music at 
Cambridge University. In Egypt, in 1894, he wrote the 
rhapsodie, Souvenir d’Ismailia, and while on the open 
ocean, bound for the far East, worked on the music of 
Louis Gallet’s Brunehilda, begun by Ernest Guiraud but 
left at his death unfinished. When he reached Saigon and 
was waiting the arrival of Louis Jacquet, the Governor of 
Poulo-Condor and of the penitentiary there, who had in- 
vited him to make a visit on that desolate but tropical group 
of Islands at the mouth of the Mekong River, he began the 
orchestration of this five-act opera. 

Under the name of Frédégonde it was staged in Decem- 
ber, 1895, but withdrawn after eight representations: a sad 
failure. This year Saint-Saéns began editing the complete 
works of Rameau, which ultimately extended to seventeen 
volumes. In May, 1896, the fiftieth anniversary of Saint- 
Saéns’s début was celebrated with great enthusiasm. A 
concert took place in the very hall where he had awakened 
so much enthusiasm as a boy. There were congratulatory 
speeches and the composer recited a poem which he had 
written for the occasion. It had these biographical lines 
ingits 

Cinquante ans ont passé, depuis qwun garconnet 
De dix ans, délicat, fréle, le teint jaunet, 

Mais confiant, naif, plein @ardeur et de joie 
Pour la premiére fois, sur cette estrade, en proie 


Au démon séduisant et dangereux de Vart, 
Se mesurait avec Beethoven et Mozart. 


He went on to give due praise and eredit to ‘‘the incom- 
parable woman,’’ who had led him along ‘‘the hard path 
of labor and of duty toward the wished-for goal.’’? Let 
those that knew her tell others,’’ he said, ‘‘what heavenly 
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light shone in her smile.’’? He commemorated the timidity 
which the applause overwhelming him awakened. ‘‘I 
feared its approach and sometimes, I stealthity avoided it, 
affecting a reticence, a coldness that I did not feel. Since 
then,’’ he went on, ‘‘I have unfortunately written sym- 
phonies and works, some successful, some failures: 


... La mer west pas toujours clémente: 
AujourVhui @est Vazur, demain c’est la tourmente. 
TL’ Art est comme la mer, changeant, capricieux. 

Il nous méne aux enfers; il nous montre les cieux. 


And with a touch of humor and a rather mixed metaphor 
he shows how just as one has tried hard to climb up—on 
tente l’escalade—and thinks the door is attained (la porte! 
but not meaning the port!) it is shut in one’s astonished 
eyes and one’s nose is broken. Yet one must make the 
best of it; the Muse enchanteresse consoles us for every- 
thing with a caress. The poem ended with these lines: 


Qué vous dirai-je? Je wétais qwun enfant 

A mes débuts; trop jeune alors, et maintenant 
Trop...Non! winsistons pas! La neige des années 
Est venue, et les fleurs sont a jamais fanées 

Naguére si légers, mes pauvres doigts sont lourds! 
Mais, qui sait? au foyer le feu couvre toujours ; 

Si vous m’encouragez, peut-étre une étincelle 

En remuant un peu la cendre, luira-t-elle. 


His fingers were not so heavy, as was shown by his per- 
formance at the concert when among other pieces he played 
two new works, his Fifth Concerto, which he had composed 
in Egypt, and his Second Violin Sonata in E-flat in which 
Sarasate took the violin part, proved that his skill was as 
great as ever. The fire was not as yet extinct. The event 
was commemorated in a handsome brochure, giving all the 
details. 

In 1897, Saint-Saéns gave a series of organ concerts in 
the cities of Southern France, and was invited to play in 
the Cathedral at Béziers where lived a wealthy amateur, 
Castelbon de Beauxhostes. In this town there was a vast 
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unfinished building intended for bull-fights, and Saint- 
Saéns was asked about the feasibility of using it for mus- 
ical and operatic entertainments. He approved of it and 
in the spring of 1898, at Las Palmas, where he had gone 
after a wearying round of concerts in Sweden, Denmark 
and Spain, having played with acceptance before royalties, 
he began the composition of the music for an ‘‘antique 
tragedy,’’ entitled Déjanire. It was completed by August 
and performed in ‘‘les Arénes,’’ with a large orchestra 
and a chorus of two hundred, in the open air on a bright 
sunny day before an immense audience. Several other 
pieces with new music by Saint-Saéns were also sung and 
recited. Déjanire was repeated in Paris with smaller or- 
chestral forces in November, shortly after the death of 
Louis Gallet who had written the words. For a number 
of years the out-of-door concerts at Béziers were continued 
and with even larger forces. 

The following year Saint-Saéns went to Buenos Ayres 
and gave many successful concerts, largely of chamber- 
music. Not far from this time he wrote his first String 
Quartet, dedicated to Eugéne Ysaye. The quartet he con- 
sidered ‘‘the purest form of instrumental music, the ini- 
tial form, the Spring of Hippocrene.’’ In August, 1900, 
he was made Grand Officer of the Legion of Honor and 
the Emperor Wilhelm II. granted him the Cross of the 
Order of Merit, which with all other German and Austrian 
decorations he returned at the time of the World War. 
He was elected President of the Académie des Beaux Arts. 
He wrote and directed his Hymne @ Victor Hugo on the 
anniversary of the great poet and in August, 1902, went 
to London for the Coronation of Edward VII., for which 
he had written a March. There was no limit to his pro- 
ductivity: now a new opera for Monte Carlo, writing both 
words and music, now a four-act comedy in prose; now 
an overture for Sarah Bernhardt’s production of Racine’s 
Andromache, now a series of articles for a Musical Dic- 
tionary, now composing a ’cello sonata for Griset, now 
crossing the Atlantic again for concerts in South America, 
then hurrying to Burgos to watch an eclipse of the sun. 
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In October, 1906, having had a varied and eager winter 
and summer, he sailed for New York to make his first visit 
in the United States. He was taken seriously ill on the 
ship, and much alarm was felt at his condition when he 
landed. His indomitable will carried him through and 
he gave concerts as far West as Chicago. But he returned 
to Paris in December and went almost directly to Cairo, 
where the Khedive’s brother—a great amateur of music— 
always welcomed him with royal hospitality. Having 
regained a good measure of health he once more began his 
musical activities. In June he went to Oxford where he 
received the degree of Doctor of Music, and in October he 
was present at the dedication of a statue of himself in the 
Dieppe Theater. Then he journeyed back to Egypt stop- 
ping on the way at Madrid where his Samson was pre- 
sented, and at Barcelona, where he took part in a concerto 
for two pianos. Among his works in 1897 was his setting 
of the One Hundred and Fiftieth Psalm which was dedi- 
cated to Whitney Warren of New York. 

The later years passed with a record of astounding va- 
riety of occupations—articles for magazines, books ‘‘ Recol- 
lections,’’ compositions of all kinds, festivals, concerts in 
London, Munich, Vevey (where he played with Pade- 
_ rewski), Paris, Barcelona, Cairo, studies of ancient musical 
instruments and what not. In June, 1913, under the pat- 
rcnage of the Queen, the seventy-fifth anniversary of his 
first appearance as a pianist was celebrated in London and 
he took part in a program of extraordinary length, all of 
his own works. His Samson et Dalila, at last permitted 
in opera form, was given the next evening in a wonderfully 
fine performance. A somewhat similar féte was given him 
in Paris a few days later. He was back in England again 
in September where his oratorio, The Promised Land, was 
sung by three hundred voices at the six days festival at 
Gloucester. From there he went to Berlin where a concert 
in his honor was given; but he refused to be present at 
the hundredth performance of Samson because of injurious 
cuts effected in it. Through the Emperor’s intervention, 
it was promised that there should be no cuts at the next 
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performance and he returned in October and conducted it. 
From there he proceeded to Warsaw where a concert of 
his works was given and he played also Chopin’s Btude 
Impromptu in homage to the Polish composer. He hurried 
back to Paris and gave a concert which he intended should 
close his eareer as a virtuoso. Besides seven of his own 
works, which he conducted or took part in, he played 
Mozart’s Concerto in B and, (on the organ), Liszt’s Fan- 
taiste.on the Choral from Le Prophete. 

It was not his last appearance, however: in February he 
played at Brussels, at the request of the King and Queen 
and in April took part in a concert in his honor at Dijon. 
After going to Lisbon where Samson et Dalila and an- 
other of his operas were represented, he returned to Paris 
for the Fifth International Congress of Music and played 
a number of times. During all these fatiguing journeys, 
even on trains he kept indefatigably at work composing, 
and he was no less industrious in his literary productions. 

After the War was declared he wrote a series of articles 
entitled Germanophile, urging abstention from German 
music, at least temporarily. They aroused great dissen- 
sions, for it was wholly in character with the French not 
to make war on art and, oddly enough, during this very 
time Saint-Saéns was editing Mozart and Liszt. He revised 
the French translation of ‘‘God Save the King’’ and ‘‘es- 
tablished the authentic musical text.’’ In April, 1915, he 
sailed for New York, where he spent four days, then pro- 
ceeded to San Francisco as representative of the French 
Government, at the Exposition, for which he had composed 
a choral work entitled ‘‘Hail California.’’ He delivered a 
lecture on the execution of music and especially ancient 
music ; he also gave five concerts which introduced as many 
as twenty of his works in various forms. 

He was in the United States more than six weeks and 
on his return home he took up active work for the benefit 
of the French wounded and for impoverished musicians, 
giving benefit concerts and playing for the soldiers at the 
hospital at Dieppe and elsewhere. He found time to finish 
several important compositions—songs and sacred pieces, 
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and to translate The Promised Land into French for its 
first performance in Paris which took place February 20, 
1916. Then he started on a concert tour in Southern 
France with Joseph Hollmann, the ’cellist, and Mme. de 
Villers, and in April sailed for South America for 
his third visit. At Buenos Ayres he conducted Samson 
et Dalila seven times and took part in a series of concerts 
organized in his honor there and in other cities. In 
this whirl of festivity he found time to compose a hymn 
for the National Féte-day of Uruguay and at Montevideo 
he was again overwhelmed with honors. At one concert he 
played among other things his Fifth Concerto and 
the Rhapsodie d’Auvergne quite satisfying himself that his 
hands had not lost their cunning. 

He was in reality becoming tired and overworked and 
he had to forego an anticipated visit to Brazil. The jour- 
ney back to Lisbon rested him so that he was able again to 
pianoter, as he expressed it, and he took part in a number 
of concerts. In March, 1917, he directed the first perform- 
ance of Samson in Rome and played at a concert besides, 
following it up with a whole series of recitals in the Midi 
and at Bordeaux, directing a performance of his Honneur 
a l’Amérique, just composed to words by Paul Fournier. 

After more concerts and more compositions he went to 
Ouen and there in the chateau of a friend he wrote his 
long and rather severe criticism on Vincent d’Indy’s 
‘Course of Musical Composition’’ and, on his return to 
Paris, gave a lecture before thé Astronomical Society, and, 
when driven South by the cold winter, he studied botany 
and geology, began the preparation of articles on Material- 
ism and Transformism for a new edition of his book, 
Problémes et Mystéres, and took part in three concerts in 
Nice and Cannes for the benefit of the blind and of the 
sufferers in Alsace-Lorraine, and began his Second String- 
quartet, which he finished two months later. This was fol- 
lowed by several other important works, all marked by 
youthful energy and beauty, the most important being his 
Fantaisie, Cyprés et Lauriers, for organ and orchestra, 
finished in April, 1919, to celebrate the victory of the Allies 
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and performed at the new casino at Ostende in July. In 
the autumn and early winter he gave concerts in half a 
dozen cities and when he reached Algiers about the middle 
of January he played a long program at the Salle des 
Beaux Arts, and during the intermission gave a talk on 
La Fontaine, reciting two of his Fables. The whole affair 
was so successful that he repeated it four days later, and 
followed it up with two other concerts at which he played 
several new pieces. 

After returning to Paris in April and giving several 
concerts at Béziers and at Bordeaux and then in Paris 
again for five days filled with all sorts of entertainments, 
including a marriage ceremony at which he officiated 
at the organ, he went to Greece in order to carry out a 
desire long cherished. In Athens he played at three con- 
certs and attended a number of public dinners and, to 
erown all, directed his Jeunesse d’Hercule and heard his 
Hymne a Pallas Athené sung in the Odeon of Herodius 
Atticus. 

On his return to France he began his transcription of 
violin-sonatas of the early composers published with a 
technical preface. Then he went to Switzerland and gave 
four concerts there, hurrying back to direct the first per- 
formance in Paris of his Cyprés et Lauriers and his newly- 
composed Hymne a la Paix. He spent the winter in Al- 
giers again, giving concerts on the way and after he ar- 
rived there, and composed a number of songs beside his 
Marche with chorus and three Sonatas for clarinet, oboe 
and bassoon. In Paris, the following June he gave an 
address at the inauguration of the American Conservatory 
at Fontainebleau and composed among other works two 
choruses for the New York Choral Society. 

On the Sixth of August he played seven of his own com- 
positions at Dieppe and in a brief address said: 

‘‘Seventy-five years ago I played for the first time in 
public; to-day I have played for the last time.’’ And a 
fortnight later at Béziers he took up the baton for the last 
time. He spent the winter again in Algiers and was busy 
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with his compositions, when on the evening of December 
16 he was suddenly taken ill. It was the end. 

Obsequies were celebrated with great pomp both in Al- 
giers and in Paris and many eulogies were pronounced. 
Perhaps most beautiful of all were the words of Charles 
M. Widor, the genial and graceful composer: 


A faultless builder, logic, reason itself, laid out the plans of 
his work, determining its development, its symmetries and its 
contrasts. Unquestionably he had fine successes in the theater, 
but nevertheless he stood for pure music. His orchestration is 
full of discoveries, original, marvelously well-balanced, with a 
richness and variety of color in which is found the exotic charm 
of that Africa and that Orient which he loved. He almost imme- 
diately gained that unity of style which he kept to the end. 
The beauty of form in his work is distinctly French, devoted to 
order and to light, hating excess, the outgrowths of accident, those 
platitudes which are likely to degenerate into turgidity. His art 
was like his piano-playing: it is truth. What he said of Mas- 
senet may be said of him: although his youth was nourished on 
Bach, he imitated no one. He was Saint-Saéns, that means the 
greatest French Symphonist. 


His musical legacy to the world is of immense propor- 
tions: only a hint of its extent has been given in this 
sketch of his life. And again the question arises: ‘‘ How 
much of it will live?’’ Surely, enough to make him one 
of the Immortals! 


PYOTR ILYITCH TCHAIKOVSKY 
(1840-1893) 


In 1840 a big, comfortable three-story mansion-house in 
the little town of Votkinsk, a few hundred miles east of 
Nizhny-Névgorod, was occupied by Ilya Petrovitch Tchai- 
kovsky, official superintendent of a copper-mine in the 
foothills of the Ural Mountains. He had a position of 
responsibility and parade, kept up by many servants and 
a sotnya of Cossacks; his ample salary enabled him to 
support in affluence a large family of children and depend- 
ent relatives, as well as to lay by a nest-egg against the 
future. Oddly enough, although he at one time began 
writing his memoirs, he was strangely reticent regarding 
his boyhood and youth and ancestry. It was not Polish as 
it has been asserted, but purely Russian; not titled, and 
if warranted in displaying a crown and coat of arms and 
other symptoms of nobility, his children, at least his most 
famous son, scorned such baubles. 

He was educated in the Corps of Cadets and made due 
progress in the Department of Mining; was while quite 
young a member of the Scientific Committee of Mines, 
taught in the upper classes of the Institute and was highly 
regarded by his superiors. He was of a joyous, generous 
nature, holding implicit confidence in his fellow-men, even 
after he had been time and again defrauded by those that 
took advantage of his kind heart. He had a wide circlo 
of friends. 

He played the flute very tunelessly, but neither he nor 
any of his connection manifested talent in music. He 
liked to attend the theater and up to a very old age went 
every week, easily moved to tears by sentiment or senti- 
mentalities. When he was about thirty-seven he married 
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Maria Karlovna Keiser, who died within a few years, leav- 
ing a daughter, Zenaida. In 1833 he took as his second 
wife Aleksandra Andreyeyna Assier (or Assiére), whose 
father, partly German, partly French, had emigrated from 
France after the Revolution and settled in Russia and 
whose mother had died in 1816. Little is known of her 
early life, except that she was educated in an institution 
for orphans and had learned either at her home or in school 
to speak and read French and German, to write a beautiful 
hand, to play the piano and to sing quite acceptably. <A 
sister Yekaterina and a brother Mikhail were both musical. 

She was not remarkable for beauty, but had wonderfully 
expressive eyes and incomparably exquisite hands, ‘‘such 
hands’’ said her son, ‘‘were never before seen and never 
will be again.’’ She was wiser and more practical than 
her husband, more reserved, but always friendly and de- 
voted to her family and an excellent manager of the great 
establishment over which she had to preside, and gracious 
to the rather remarkable society which gathered at her 
husband’s ‘‘eourt’’ and which included younger members 
of the Russian aristocracy, Englishmen and other for- 
elgners. 

She was the mother of seven children. The first-born, 
a daughter, died very young. Then came a son, Nikolai, 
and two years later on May 7 (April 25, O. S.), 1840, 
the second son, Pyotr or Peter Ilyitch, a son Ippolit, and 
a daughter Aleksandra followed, and finally, the twins 
Anaté6l and Modést, born at Alapayevo in 1850. The 
family at Votkinsk included Ilya Petrovitch’s old aunt 
Valzeva and two of his nieces, one a maiden-lady in the 
forties, the other, Lidia, a young daughter of his brother 
Vladimir. To assist the young mother of this growing 
family there was a governess, Fanny Dirbach, who to the 
end of her days regarded her engagement there as the 
happiest time of her life, for she was received and accepted 
as a younger sister. 

Pyotr, as a boy of four, insisted on receiving the same 
instruction as his brother Nikolai and his cousin Lidia, 
not only in French and German from Mlle. Diirbach, but 
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also in Russian from the tutor, whose name was Blinof, 
and he showed his capacity by keeping up with them in 
every way. He was inclined to disorderliness; his dress 
was often careless and soiled; his hair was never combed ; 
but even at that early age he showed that particular win- 
someness which always characterized him. His brother 
Modest says that he was not so handsome as Nikolai who 
in his elegance of figure and attire attracted attention first, 
but that Pyotr soon took precedence by the charm of his 
manner and the loveliness of his nature. 

He was excessively sensitive; a word of rebuke sufficed 
tc dampen his spirits for a long time: he could not endure 
the thought of any creature’s suffering; many touching 
stories of his boyhood are related. His father called him 
the pearl of his house; the mother, who tried to be more 
impartial, sometimes was heard to remark that he was the 
treasure, the gold of the family. The old mdtushka, 
Nadezhda Timofeyevna, selected him as her heir. Mlle. 
Dirbach preserved for almost fifty years after her return 
to France every scrap of paper on which he wrote his 
exercises. 

These exercises consisted of little rimed vers libre poems 
in French, swarming with comical mistakes in spelling and 
grammar and are religious, patriotic and naturesque by 
turns. 

He felt the keenest sympathy for the Dauphin, Louis 
XVII., and never tired of hearing about him. He was in- 
terested also in the story of Jeanne d’Are, not so much 
because she had saved France as that she was a simple 
country maiden; this making him feel that he could do 
similar things. He wrote a poem entitled ‘‘Sur ma patrie’’ 
which begins 


Oh! patrie que jaime 
Je ne veux point te quitter 
J’existe ici, jt mourrat aussi. 


It goes on to tell how his birthplace is small and tres peut 
peupler, but he shall always honor it even if he has to go 
into a foreign peuple. So passionately patriotic was he 
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when he was seven or eight years old that, according to 
Mlle. Diirbach, one day when he was turning the leaves 
ot his geography he suddenly began to cover the map of 
Russia with kisses at the same time spitting on the other 
‘ countries. She remonstrated with him, telling him that 
these other peoples were also children of God and it was 
wrong to hate them; he would have to hate her, since she 
was French. ‘‘Oh, no!’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘don’t you see I 
have covered France with my hand!’’ 

There was no one in the house or in the town to teach 
him music, except his mother and her equipment was all 
too slender: she could not play very much beyond simple 
waltzes. She taught him the essential elements and he 
quickly mastered them. His father got from St. Petersburg 
a mechanical organ which had a repertory of arias from 
Mozart, Rossini, Bellini and Donizetti. At five he was 
able to render on the piano everything: the orchestrion 
played. He rebelled when they compelled him to leave it. 
If he did go away he kept drumming with his fingers and 
once he drummed so hard on the window-pane as to break 
it and eut his hand. This trifling incident led to his 
parents’ engaging a timid little teacher for him, named 
Maria Palchikova, but it was not long before he knew as 
much as she did. He remembered her with a certain grat- 
itude and when he was in Paris thirty-five years later he 
received a note from her, asking him for assistance. He 
had supposed she was dead. He sent her some money and 
gave her a small pension. 

His music-lessons always excited him. Mlle. Diirbach 
related to Modest Tchaikovsky an incident which was 
characteristic: One evening of a holiday when the children 
were permitted to be with their elders in the great salon 
and there had been piano-playing and singing, ‘‘the little 
Pushkin”’ (as she called him because of his talent for writ- 
ing verse) went to bed very tired. But he could not sleep. 
She looked into his room and he exclaimed: ‘‘Oh, this 
music! Deliver me from it! It sits here—here in my 
head. It gives me no rest!”’ 

A Polish officer named Maszewski occasionally visited 
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the Tchaikovskys and played Chopin’s Mazurkas. Pyotr 
learned two of them and rendered them so delicately that 
the officer was delighted and kissed the boy. 

In February, 1848, Ilya Petrovitch was retired and 
pensioned with the rank of major-general. As he was de- 
sirous of becoming manager of certain important private 
mining industries he had to conduct his negotiations in 
Moseow. Unfortunately he had confided his plans to an ac- 
quaintance; when he and his family reached the ancient 
capital this recreant friend had secured the lucrative ap- 
pointment. He took his family to Petersburg where the 
two older boys were sent to school. It was a hard disci- 
pline especially for Pyotr: to catch up with the class re- 
quired home-study often till late at night; the delicate 
boy was ballyragged by the rough element in the school; 
he kept up his musical studies, taking piano-lessons of 
Filipof, and frequently attended the theater, where he was 
thrilled by such operas or ballets as the Capital then en- 
joyed. It was too exciting a life for him and his health 
suffered, especially after a severe attack of the measles, 
so that for months he was obliged to give up all work. 

His father had obtained the position of Superintendent 
ot the mines belonging to a wealthy Russian estate and the 
family went to Alapayevo where they had a large house 
furnished with all conveniences, but there was almost no 
congenial society. 

No one seemed to understand Pyotr’s state of mind. 
His mother wrote: ‘‘He has become lazy, will not learn 
anything and frequently makes me weep bitter tears.’’ 
If they had only had the sense to let him continue his 
music! They could not realize his artistic yearnings. Only 
to the piano did he confide his inmost thoughts. His cousin 
Lidia noticed how he had improved under Filipof: ‘‘He 
plays now like a grown man,”’ she said. 

His mother took him back to Petersburg in August, 1850, 
and after he had passed his examinations for entering 
the preliminary class of the Institute, she stayed on, seeing 
him every few days until the middle of October. The 
parting with her affected him for years. He clung to her, 
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sobbing and desperate; they had to tear him away by main 
foree. As the carriage started off, he made one last effort, 
ran after it and tried to hold it back by the wheel. 
Modest Tchaikovsky says: ‘‘Never in his life could Pyotr 
Ilyitch recall that episode without bitterness.’’ 

His first summer vacation he spent with considerable 
enjoyment with friends in the country, where there were 
woods and a pond full of fish and lovely gardens; the 
following May Ilya Petrovitch gave up his position, and 
the family was once more reunited, but in 1854 the cholera 
again broke out and both Ilya4 Petrovitch and his wife 
were stricken. The father survived but the mother died. 
This bereavement contributed to the melancholy which 
characterized Tchaikovsky and is betrayed in his music. 

In preparation for his profession he was obliged to study 
Latin and in this he made fair progress; but mathematics 
was an almost hopeless stumbling-block: in this respect 
what a contrast to Saint-Saéns! Algebra and geometry 
were beyond his comprehension. Once when he performed 
a problem unaided he loudly exulted and hugged one of 
his comrades who was equally stupid. He was still easy- 
going and careless: his desk was always in disorder; he 
lent his father’s books without question and forgot to 
return those he borrowed. As he liked to walk in the 
summer-garden he and one of his friends used to hide their 
text-books in the hollow of a tree, protected with boards. 
He never thought to get them when he was done with them: 
nor were they his own; his own were always lost or mis- 
laid. It was against the rules for the students to smoke; 
but whereas in most respects he was obedient, in this he 
was most reckless. He was one of the most nervous of men 
and the effect of tobacco must have been excessively in- 
jurious to him. 

Some of the boys in the school took part in the religious 
services and Tchaikovsky, who had a high soprano voice, 
was chosen to sing solo parts. On one St. Catherine’s Day 
he sang in the liturgy and the Metropolitan thanked him 
in a paternal way. This and the honor of dining with the 
Metropolitan and the Prince of Oldenburg made him quite 
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proud. When his voice changed he was offered the position 
of director of the choir, but declined. 

About this time his father had him take piano-lessons 
of Rudolf Kiindinger, who had settled in Petersburg a 
few years before and immediately won great celebrity. 
Kiindinger did not discover remarkable aptitude in his 
pupil, except for improvisation, and a certain flair for 
harmony, though he knew nothing about it theoretically. 
Having only one lesson a week and not much time for 
practicing, he made no special progress even in three years 
and when his father asked Kiindinger whether it would be 
advisable for him to adopt music as a profession the un- 
hesitating answer was, ‘‘No!’’ He had little opportunity 
to hear good music. On Sunday afternoons he frequently 
attended the University-concerts; but the orchestra was 
mediocre or worse and there were no rehearsals; rarely 
did he hear a symphony by Haydn, Mozart, or Beethoven. 
His acquaintance with the great works of the West was 
amazingly limited. 

Only a few of his relatives or friends cared for music. 
The majority of them regarded it as a trivial amusement. 
Was it to be supposed that a young man who in signing 
his name could put before it the particle de or von, sig- 
nificant of noble birth, should make it his profession? So, 
whatever he felt he kept secret in his heart. 

He often played and sang duets with his aunt Yelizivieta 
Andréyevna Alekséyeva. Through her he first became ac- 
quainted with Mozart’s Don Giovanni to which he attrib- 
uted his initiation into ‘‘that world of artistic beauty 
where only the greatest geniuses live. To Mozart,’’ he 
said, ‘‘I gratefully owe my life’s devotion to music.”’ 

Modest Tchaikovsky’s account of his brother’s early life 
is rather confused and contradictory: Pyotr Ilyitch evi- 
dently had better chances for musical practice and ad- 
vancement than is at first stated. He was all the time 
composing and improvising; and was at one time highly 
encouraged when one of his school-companions predicted 
that he would be a great musician. 

In 1859 Pyotr left the Law-school to take service in the 
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Ministry of Justice; his salary was only fifty rubles a 
month, but he lived with his father and was able to attend 
the Italian opera or to see such famous stage-visitors as 
Adelaide Ristori. After his sister Aleksandra married and 
went to live in Kief and other members of the family were 
scattered, he began to feel unhappy at home; his monoton- 
ous life irked him. The great change was at hand. 

It was shown first in a new ordering of his life. He 
had become satiated with idle amusements. He began to 
realize that his Government position was involving him in 
a deadening routine. His inner genius was awakening. 
One evening he went to his father’s house earlier than 
usual and found his twin brothers, then ten years old, 
lonely and neglected, for, since the marriage of their sister, 
they were left to their own devices and were unhappy 
at school. Pyotr, who had never before taken much notice 
of them (as is often the case with older brothers) asked 
them if they would not like to spend the evening with him. 
From that time forth he devoted himself to them, and a 
year later wrote Aleksandra that his affection for the 
twins was growing deeper every day: ‘‘When I am sad,’’ 
he said, ‘‘all I need do is to think of them and my existence 
seems worth while. I am trying as far as I can to supply 
the love and care of a mother.’’ 

One evening, at dinner they were talking of his musical 
talent and as out of a clear sky, his father said to him: 
‘‘T am inclined to think it is not too late for you to be an 
Artist.”’ 

Before this dream began to be realized, another which 
he had long cherished came to fulfillment: travel abroad. 
An acquaintance, going to Western Europe on a business 
trip needed an interpreter and asked Tchaikovsky to go 
with him. His father approved and gave him money so 
that he should not be wholly dependent. He set off in 
June, 1861, and went first to Berlin, which filled him with 
both detestation and interest; then to Hamburg, where 
according to his brother he found rather unworthy ‘‘amuse- 
ments,’’ then to Brussels, Antwerp and Ostend. He fell 
in love with the sea which was rough and stormy. In Lon- 
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don it rained all the time; he heard Adelina Patti but was 
disappointed in her singing. He was six weeks in Paris, 
where he found old friends, and enjoyed himself, though 
at the end a difficulty arose with his companion, whose 
evil ways, under a mask of respectability disgusted him; 
they parted and Tchaikovsky returned to Petersburg alone. 
His brother says his development was not greatly enhanced 
by his three months’ experiences in Europe; its greatest 
significance lay in revealing to him how dearly he loved 
his father and brothers. He wrote his sister on his return 
that he had behaved like a fool, spent more money than 
he ought and was thoroughly repentant. He ended with 
the postscript: ‘‘I have begun thorough bass and am mak- 
ing good progress. Who knows but that you will perhaps 
in three years listen to my operas and sing my arias?’’ 

Yet while he was indefatigably studying theory accord- 
ing to the old German academic school with the gentle, 
kindly Polish composer Nikolai Ivanovitch Zaremba (who 
had been at one time a law-student and official), he was 
a Glinka, but I assure you, you will one day be proud of 
his profession. It still seemed to him that he might 
serve God and Mammon. Nor did he neglect his two 
young brothers: he acted as their guardian and dearest 
friend, and grew more and more devoted to his father; 
always dining with him, playing eards or going frequently 
to the theater, confiding all his plans and hopes to him, 
and feeling and expressing his gratitude for the old man’s 
sympathy in his ambitions. 

When Anton Rubinstein founded the Petersburg Con- 
servatory, Tchaikovsky entered as an advanced student. 
He wrote his sister that he had gradually come to the con- 
clusion that he should adopt Musie instead of the Law. 
‘‘Do not for a moment think,’’ he said, ‘‘that I expect ever 
to be a great Artist. I merely had to do what I felt was 
my calling. Whether I become a famous composer or a 
poor music-teacher is indifferent to me; at all events my 
conscience will be clear and I shall no longer have the 
right to complain about my lot.’’ 

The first friend (at least in importance) whom Tchai- 
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kovsky made in his first year was Hermann Laroche, a 
youth of seventeen, taught by his mother not only four 
modern languages, but everything else except mathematies. 
At ten the boy had composed a march and an overture; 
at sixteen, a quartet which won high praise; he had a far 
wider theoretical knowledge of music than Tchaikovsky or 
any other student in the Conservatory, but he immediately 
conceived a high admiration for the elder youth’s genius. 
Their friendship lasted with but one interruption through 
life and by Tchaikovsky’s advice he took up musical crit- 
icism and exerted great influence, especially in Tehaikov- 
sky’s behalf. 

About this time Ilya Petrovitch was again brought into 
financial straits. Nevertheless, his son definitely renounced 
his legal profession and gave himself to music exclusively. 
This meant that he would have practically to support 
himself. His brother Nikolai opposed such a step but 
Pyotr one day, while arguing with him about it, re- 
marked, after a long silence: ‘‘Perhaps I may not become 
a Glinka, but I assure you, you will one day be proud of 
having me for a brother.’’ 

His sister Aleksandra, whom he ealled Sasha, likewise 
felt dubious about his decision and he wrote her a long 
letter explaining that music was his only talent and that 
it was his duty to use it. He hoped to be able to teach; 
he had given up all amusements and was living in the 
simplest manner, resolved to ‘‘be a good musician’”’ and 
earn his way. 

Anton Rubinstein secured for him a few pupils so that 
he was certain of fifty rubles a month; he took a small 
room and worked cheerily, sometimes till into the small 
hours of the night. 

He came under the teaching of Anton Rubinstein in the 
class of instrumentation and one time was directed to ar- 
range Beethoven’s D-minor piano-sonata for orchestra in 
four different ways. In one of them he introduced the 
English horn and other innovations. This called down on 
him vials of wrath from Rubinstein who had been brought 
up in strict accordance with pre-Berlioz orchestration. 
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In the summer of 1864 which, Tchaikovsky spent as 
guest of Prince Aleksei Galitsin at his magnificent es- 
tate at Trostinets near Kharkof, he composed an over- 
ture to Ostrovsky’s famous drama, ‘‘Groza’’ (The 
Storm) as a test-exercise. He-introduced into the score 
the bass-tuba, English horn, harp and other effective 
instruments and bizarre combinations. It was taken to 
Rubinstein by Laroche who afterwards described the storm 
of invective with which it was received as almost exhaust- 
ing the great composer’s vocabulary. Yet a few days later 
he welcomed Tchaikovsky back with the utmost friendli- 
ness. When he established a Conservatory-orchestra there 
was a great dearth of instrumentalists: Tchaikovsky took 
pains to learn the flute and played in the second division. 

When Frau Schumann was in Petersburg he took part 
in a flute-quartet by Friedrich Kuhlau. But he soon lost 
interest in that instrument and what he had learned. The 
organ also he studied under the famous Heinrich Stiehl 
and liked to play it in the big empty Peter’s church. He 
never composed anything for organ, however. He and 
Laroche often practiced four-hand pieces together. 
Strangely enough he could not abide Wagner. He liked 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, Rubinstein’s ‘‘Ocean’’ 
Symphony and Schumann’s Third. Laroche insists that 
his whole life through he was passionately fond of program- 
musie yet Liszt inspired in him for the most part only 
mistrust. He overcame or outgrew many of his early anti- 
pathies. He swore he would never compose a piano-con- 
certo, a violin-sonata or chamber-music. He kept his vow 
only as regarded the violin-sonata. He had the greatest 
admiration for Aleksandr Nikolayevitch Syerof, composer 
of three operas, which were hailed as epoch-making in Rus- 
sian music. Laroche brought the two men together on an 
evening when the great novelist, Dostoyevsky, was present 
and talked much and with little understanding about 
music, ‘‘like a genuine literarian who knows absolutely 
nothing about such things.’’ 

In 1865, Ilya Petroviteh took unto himself a third wife 
and Pyotr spent the summer at his sister’s large estate, 
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Kamenko, near Kief. He expected to be richly rewarded 
by collecting Malo-Russian Folk-songs but they disap- 
pointed him. Only one which he heard the women sing- 
ing in the garden did he afterwards make use of in his 
Scherzo a la Russe (for piano solo). Rubinstein entrusted 
him with the translation of Francois-Auguste Gevaert’s 
recently-publshed Traté d’Instrumentation and he ac- 
complished it. He also composed his great C Minor Con- 
cert-overture. After an ideal vacation he returned to 
Petersburg with the twins; they had a narrow escape from 
death in a runaway accident, and were half-starved: for 
days at a time they could get nothing but black bread and 
water; all provisions having been commandeered by the 
Grand Duke Nikolai. 

Misfortune followed him into Petersburg. He was ill; 
his eyes troubled him so that he was hindered in his studies; 
he had to change his lodgings; he owed one hundred and 
fifty rubles. Rubinstein had not paid him for his trans- 
lation, and as his creditor pressed him, he had to borrow 
the money from his new step-mother; his father was away 
in the Urals, trying to better his fortunes. He was so low 
in his mind that he began to have doubts regarding music 
as a profession and thought seriously of going back to 
Government service. 

His friend the poet, Apukhtin, who was to be away for 
two months, let him live in his rooms: then Johann Strauss, 
the ‘‘waltz-king,’’ played at a concert in Pavlovsk one of 
his compositions—‘‘The Peasant Maidens’ Danees’’ (which 
he afterwards incorporated in his first Opera) and as a 
final and most encouraging event Nikolai Rubinstein, at 
Anton’s suggestion, invited him to take the position of 
professor of musical theory in the new Moscow Conserva- 
tory. The salary was almost nominal, but he gladly ac- 
cepted it. 

As his graduating-exercise a cantata, with words from 
Schiller’s ‘‘Hymn to Joy,’’ for chorus in six parts and 
orchestra, was composed by him and performed on January 
12, 1865. It won for him a silver medal; and yet only 
one critic found anything to praise in it. Tsésar Cui 
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(Kui) wrote in the Novosti that as a composer Tchaikovsky 
was weak; acknowledging that the conditions imposed were 
unfavorable for producing anything original, he said: 
‘‘Yet if he only had a bit of talent, he would in some 
places have broken through the Conservatory bonds. In 
short, I will say only one word: all the men of the stamp 
of Reinthaler and Volkmann would certainly rejoice at 
Tchaikovsky’s cantata and ery: ‘One more of our kind.’ ”’ 

But Laroche, who had found little good in Tehaikovsky’s 
earlier works, wrote him: ‘‘This cantata is the greatest 
musical event in Russia since Syerof’s Judith. More 
powerful and more original than Balakiref, more noble 
and creative than Syerof, incomparably more refined 
than Rimsky-Korsakof, you appear to me as the greatest, 
or better expressed, the only hope of our musical future.’’ 
He ended by predicting that in five years his individuality 
would show itself and that his ripe and classic creations 
would exceed everything that has been produced since 
Glinka: ‘‘The test-pieces you have already given us are 
only the splendid promise that you will outsoar all your 
contemporaries. ’’ 

Nikolai Rubinstein, not so famous as his brother Anton, 
was by many regarded as a far better pianist. He had 
studied law and begun as a Government official; but music 
called him. He was a wonderful organizer. He received 
Tchaikovsky in the most friendly way, took him into his 
own house, and stood by him as long as he lived. He had 
a great influence on Tchaikovsky, even in the smallest de- 
tails of his life, the fit and orderliness of his clothes for 
example. He made him use his whole salary of the first 
month on a new suit! and when Tchaikovsky went to 
stylish gatherings he wore Rubinstein’s evening dress. They 
did not always agree; for Tchaikovsky, however yielding 
in other matters, was firm as granite in his.musical prin- 
ciples. 

He had begun to suffer from a ‘‘hammering’’ in his 
head which he thought intimated apoplexy and foreboded 
an early death. He wrote, ‘‘I hate the whole human race.’ 
This nervous condition lasted and grew worse all summer 
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and brought him to the verge of insanity. It was due to 
his overstrenuous work in composing his first symphony: 
he worked at it day and night and when it was at last com- 
pleted, it met with no favor with either Anton Rubinstein 
or Zaremba and his hopes of having it performed were dis- 
appointed. Taking their criticisms to heart, he recast the 
work but still it failed to please them. Two movements 
were performed in Petersburg in February, 1867, and 
coldly received. Some years later, when it had won favor 
elsewhere, the whole symphony was brilliantly successful 
there, and ultimately became one of his most popular works. 

Tchaikovsky was abnormally sensitive; this treatment of 
his first great work embittered him against Petersburg, 
which up to that time he preferred to Moscow. He stored 
up in his heart his resentment against adverse criticism. 
Such feelings are poison: he came to distrust his fellow- 
men; saw unfriendly glances in the eyes of strangers; this 
restricted his friendships, it was an unhappy contradiction 
in a nature so sweet and loving; it is noticeable in his music, 
where deep melancholy contrasts with exuberant exultation. 

In 1867 he was commissioned to write an overture for the 
wedding of the Tsesarevitch Alexander with the Princess 
Dagmar andhe took as its chief theme the Danish national 
air. The Grand Duke presented him with diamond-studded 
cuff-links, which he promptly sold. He was still often 
wretchedly poor. Two instances show this. He went for 
a short visit to Petersburg: his father had gone to the 
Urals again; the house where he usually stayed was packed 
with guests; he had not money enough to go to a hotel and 
had to walk the streets all night. A little later he rashly 
started with his brother Anatél, intending to spend the 
summer in Finland, taking with him only about fifty rubles. 
After delaying a few days at Viborg they went to see the 
famous Imatra cataract, which filled him with poetic 
imaginings. But when they got there, his money was 
almost gone. They had barely enough left to get back to 
Petersburg by boat. There again everyone he knew was 
away and so he and his brother spent their last ruble in 
passage to Hapsal on Lake Lagoda, where relatives lived. 
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It was very cold; they had insufficient clothing. He bor- 
rowed a plaid for his brother and kept as warm as he could 
by cursing his lack of foresight. At Hapsal he received a 
warm welcome and his visit inspired his first piano-pieces, 
‘‘Souvenir de Hapsal’’ (Op. 2): 

But better days were coming. He had already begun 
composing the first of his ten operas: Voyevod, the words 
of which were furnished by Ostrovsky. In January, 1868, 
Berlioz visited Moscow and received an extraordinary 
ovation. More than twelve thousand persons attended one 
of his three concerts. At a great dinner Tchaikovsky made 
a brilliant speech in French. He had a high regard for 
Berlioz, whom he ealled ‘‘the personification of the most 
indefatigable, unselfish industry, the most fiery love for 
art, the most energetic and noble enemy of ignorance, 
stupidity, routine.’’ 

A little later he for the first time directed a large orches- 
tra. It was an ordeal and it was noticed that he used only 
his right arm. With his left hand he clutched his chin as if 
he were afraid his head might fly off. His memory deserted 
him and he gave wrong indications and otherwise showed 
stage-fright. The orchestra, however, had been well trained 
and went ahead without confusion. It was ten years before 
he dared undertake directing again. His dances from 
Voyevod were well received and he was recalled. At the 
same concert Rimsky-Korsakof’s Serbian Fantasie was 
given and was criticized in a paper as ‘‘eolorless and life- 
less.’’ Tchaikovsky liked it and wrote an article in defense 
of it. This knight-errantry was reported in Petersburg and 
when he visited his father there at Easter the New School 
of Russian Composers, which later were called the kushka, 
or Little Heap, the Invincible Five, began to treat him in 
a friendly way; but he disliked their tendencies and it was 
only an armistice. Yet they and he had many ideals in 
common and if he had joined them, instead of standing in 
a sort of mezzanine between the conservatives and the pro- 
gressives, he might have won a more enduring fame or at 
least a greater popularity instead of being regarded as a 
composer of works ‘‘already old.’’ 
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While he was almost overwhelmed with the preparation 
and rehearsal of his Voyevod, there arrived in Moscow a 
mediocre opera-company which possessed one bright par- 
ticular star in the person of Marguerite Joséphine-Desirée 
Montagny, known as Artot, a pupil of Madame Viardot, and 
possessed of a marvelous voice of wide range. She was not 
exactly beautiful, but very fascinating. Tchaikovsky met 
her, saw much of her, and they became engaged. Nikolai 
Rubinstein and other friends protested the marriage would 
ruin his prospects. Her father, to whom he confided his 
plans, advised him to follow the dictates of his heart. 
While he was weighing the pros and cons, his much-desired 
Desirée went off to Warsaw and neglected to inform him of 
her marriage there to the Spanish baritone, Padilla y 
Ramos. When next he saw her she had grown portly and 
lost the charm of her voice. 

This experience did not teach him wisdom. In May, 
1877, driven by ‘‘a mysterious force,’’ he was fatuous 
enough to engage himself to Antonina Milyukéva, not be- 
cause he was in love with her, but because she wrote him 
that she was in love with him. She was not pretty, she was 
not young; she was very poor. He married her and im- 
mediately repented. His folly nearly rendered him insane. 
Yet he never intimated that she was to blame for their 
separation. He left Russia for a year. He had money 
enough for only a few weeks. The Conservatory continued 
his salary, and while he was at Clarens in Switzerland a 
promise of six thousand rubles a year came in a letter from 
a lady who admired his music and wanted him to be free 
from pecuniary worries. 

This lady was Nadyezhda Filarétovna von Meck, a widow 
with eleven children and a fortune of several million rubles. 
She had already paid Tchaikovsky considerable sums of 
money for compositions by him; once she had settled his 
debts. Yet they had never met. She lived in seclusion, 
occupied with the education of the younger members of 
her family, and with music. For thirteen years they kept 
up a constant correspondence. Tchaikovsky told her every- 
thing about his work, his opinions, his ever-changing moods. 
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No longer obliged to teach, he spent a good part of his time 
abroad. He avoided people as much as possible, not because 
he was what he called himself, a terrible misanthropist, but 
because his nerves were generally on edge, and made him 
suspicious of all men. When he was in Italy or in France, 
he longed to get back to Russia and when there, the restless- 
ness again seized him. ‘‘It is always most delightful where 
we are not,’’ he said. For six years after he left the Con- 
servatory he found at Kamenko near his sister something 
ot the restful conditions that he sought. 

In 1885, he was about starting to go abroad, when sud- 
denly a great fear of the journey seized him and he leased 
at a venture a large house at Maidanovo on the high bank 
of the little river Sestra. It had once been a fine country 
mansion and its grounds still showed signs of former mag- 
nificence. This region was his home during the rest of his 
life, being within convenient access to both Moscow and 
Petersburg. 

He was unanimously elected to the directorate of the 
Moscow division of the Russian Musical Society, and, as his 
mental equilibrium was in large measure restored, he ac- 
cepted the responsibility. It brought him into intimacy 
with many persons both in Russia and abroad and his nat- 
ural friendliness found full expression in these social and 
artistic activities. How he managed to keep up a volu- 
minous correspondence and still pour out an incessant 
stream of compositions of every kind is one of the marvels 
of genius. Work was to him the panacea for most of his 
ills. 

By now his name was known in all countries. He could 
afford to disregard criticisms when he saw what he called 
“‘the extraordinary effect’’ produced by some of his works: 
Count L. N. Tolstoi burst into tears when he heard the 
Andante of his D-major Quartet: a girl fainted away, at 
hearing the Andante from his First Suite, though played 
not by an orchestra but in four-hand arrangement. He 
himself was moved to tears by playing over the music of 
his Yevgény Onyégin! In a letter to Mrs. Von Meck writ- 
ten from Florence when he was eagerly composing his 
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Fourth Symphony he tried to express in words the pro- 
gram he had in mind for it: he said: 

““One’s whole life is only a perpetual alternation of 
gloomy actuality and hovering dreams of Joy. There is no 
port; you are tossed hither and thither by the billows until 
the seas swallow you up.’’ This is only a part of the 
tragedy of life and in the Fourth Movement Tchaikovsky 
hinted at a solution: ‘‘If you find no joy in yourself, then 
look about you. Go among the people; see! they under- 
stand how to be joyous, how to give full and complete 
expression to their happiness. Even if they care nothing 
for you, even if you are sad and lonely, be convinced that 
there are joys, simple primitive joys. So in the joys of 
others find joy and then life is possible.’’ 

The same year as this symphony, brought also his opera 
Yevgény Onyégin, his violin Concerto, his Liturgy for four- 
part male choir, six Songs and a number of piano-pieces. 
Mrs. Von Meck, in order to contribute still further to his 
comfort and serenity, sometimes made it possible for him 
to stay for a few weeks at her country-estate at Brailovo, 
with every luxury at his command and no interference 
with his solitude. 

She asked him how he did his composing and he gave 
a long account of the process, first making a distinction 
between works arising from his own initiative and those 
suggested or demanded by others, ‘‘not that those of the 
first category were likely to be any better than those of the 
second.’’ He insisted that absolute quiet is necessary for 
the artist; then all he has to do is to give himself up to the 
inner voice without the slightest exercise of the will-power ; 
it is an indescribably sweet and joyous excitement: it is 
somnambulistic: time ceases to exist. When a melody 
occurred to him it brought with it its own essential har- 
monization, growing out of it lke the feathers on a bird. 
Generally he found composition a spontaneous action of his 
mind; but then again certain passages caused him great 
anguish of spirit, especially when the flow had been inter- 
rupted. 

His letters teem with references to his successive works. 
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In many cases he was too eager to have them performed and 
then found them unsatisfactory and had to recast them. 
Thus for instance the wedding-march from his unsuccessful 
opera, Undine, was transferred to his Second Symphony. 
His opera Vakula was remodeled and renamed. His third 
piano-concerto consists largely of material taken from a 
symphony which he destroyed before it was finished. 

Like Saint-Saéns, Verdi, Wagner, MacDowell, he had some 
sift for writing, translating or rearranging the words for 
songs or librettos, as was the case notably with his best-known 
opera, Yevgény Onyégin, though he ealled himself a 
wretched poetaster and yearned for a dictionary of Russian 
rhymes! He composed many beautiful works for the voice ; 
among them are sixteen Songs for Children and some eighty 
settings of poems by Russian and foreign authors. His 
lovely part-song, ‘‘A Legend’’ was written on the transla- 
tion of a poem by Richard Henry Stoddard. He lays it 
down as a rule that words ean never be written to the music 
(except in the case of some trifling melody), but the words 
eall forth the appropriate musical inspiration. 

Tchaikovsky’s fame and popularity had so inereased by 
the end of 1887 that he started off on a long concert-tour, 
attracted by the brilliant prospect of suecess and yet filled 
with forebodings. At Leipzig he once more met Desirée 
Artot, then in her fifties. ‘‘I was inexpressibly happy to 
see her,’’ he says, but not a word of the past was spoken. 
He gives a rather explicit description of Brahms whose new 
violin-concerto was performed by Joachim at the Gewand- 
haus. They were together a good deal but neither liked the 
other. Grieg was also there, ‘‘a very short man in middle 
life and very thin, with one shoulder much higher than the 
other. His white hair was piled high on his head and he 
wore a very thin, almost youthful beard with mustachios.’’ 
His sympathetic eyes and general expression seemed to him 
hike those of an innocent child. 

His concert and his reception in Leipzig were highly 
gratifying. He was called out several times and at a special 
concert given in his honor was presented with a wreath. 
When he reached Holland he got word from Russia that the 
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Emperor had granted him a life-pension of three thousand 
rubles a year. His success in Hamburg was even greater 
than in Leipzig, but he was much amused when one critic 
described one of the variations in his Third Suite as a 
dynamite-explosion. 

In Berlin he felt that he was in the seventh heaven. 
The concert went magnificently with six of his numbers 
on the program, the piano-concerto performed by Aleksandr 
Siloti. And yet he could write that his whole stay there 
was ‘‘a martyrdom.’’ On his return for a few days to 
Leipzig, Wagner’s Meistersinger was specially staged in his 
honor under the direction of Arthur Nikisch, and he was 
serenaded. 

His visit to Prag was made almost a national affair: he 
received ovations so spontaneous that he was deeply moved 
and after his concert he declared it was the most significant 
day of his life. ‘‘It was not meant for me,’’ he said, ‘‘but 
for Matushka Russia!’’ At a dinner he made a speech in 
the Czech language. 

He spent three weeks in Paris, every day filled with 
festivities in his honor; not far from forty of his composi- 
tions were performed. One of his songs was made to play 
an important part in Emile Goudreau’s novel ‘‘Le Froe,”’ 
which came out at that time. At two great concerts he 
directed his own compositions and though they pleased the 
audiences immensely, some of the critics, following the ex- 
ample of Tsesar Cui, complained that he was not so purely 
Russian as the great composers Borodin, Rimsky-Korsakof, 
Lyadof and others; that he was cosmopolitan rather than 
Slavic, or that the Germanic influence was to be seen in his 
work. 

He wrote his Moscow publisher that his fame had grown 
immensely, but that he was spending far more money than 
he received and he was bored to death by the attentions 
lavished on him. He crossed the Channel in a terrible 
storm and spent four days in London where he attracted 
almost no notice. Yet London shortly afterwards became 
a strong fortress in maintaining his popularity, whereas 
his glory in Paris was somewhat ephemeral. This first 
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artistic tour brought him a great number of invitations to 
other cities and other countries and he repeated the ex- 
hausting round of concerts the following year. 

He had conquered his reluctance to wield the conductor’s 
baton and took charge of the concerts arranged for Anton 
Rubinstein’s ‘‘Jubilee.’’ This was generous of him, for not 
once had Rubinstein found anything good to say of Tchai- 
kovsky’s compositions: it was sufficient for him that they 
were post-schumannesque! Yet Tchaikovsky composed an 
A Capella Chorus and a piano-impromptu in his honor. 
This was in addition to his ballet, The Sleeping Beauty, 
which was splendidly produced. At first it made almost a 
fiasco, though within a short time it beeame overwhelmingly 
successful. 

In order to get rest he suddenly departed for Italy and 
while there devoted himself to composing his last opera, 
Pique-Dame, on words founded by his brother Modest on a 
story by Pushkin. It was all finished and the parts were 
assigned; in unusually good spirits he set out for the Cau- 
easus where he often visited relatives. In Tiflis a letter 
from Mrs. von Meck informed him that she was on the 
brink of financial ruin and could no longer continue his 
stipend. He wrote expressing his regret. No reply came. 
He tried to keep up the correspondence, as if nothing had 
happened. Still no response. She seemed to have lost all 
interest in him. He learned that she was as wealthy as 
ever and in one of the few places where he ever mentioned 
the incident, he expressed the wish that she had lost her 
fortune, so that he might do for her what she had done for 
him. He was now quite able to do so, for his income from 
his works had been rapidly increasing. Only his reckless 
generosity occasionally hampered him. 

The Musical Society of Tiflis made his visit there a series 
of triumphs. At his last concert a long program of his 
compositions was received with ovations. He was loaded 
with wreaths and gifts, and at the dinner that followed 
toasts and poems were most flattering. 

He returned to Petersburg in December for the premiére 
of Pique-Dame, which was taken off the stage after thirteen 
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performances, only to be restored later with great success. 
At first he imagined the Emperor had conceived a dislike 
for it and had instigated a cabal against it: as soon as he 
was disabused of such a notion, which had rankled in his 
mind, he set to work on his Nutcracker Ballet (Casse- 
Nowisette) and a one-act opera, but had to leave them un- 
finished in order to fulfill concert engagements in Paris 
and in the United States. After a performance of no less 
than seven of his compositions and great ovations he went 
off alone to Rouen to find the rest his soul craved. 

While he was there suffering from loneliness and home- 
sickness a telegram from Kamenko announced the death of 
his sister. His brother Modest tried to keep it from him; 
but four days before the ship sailed for New York he acci- 
dentally read of it in the Russian paper. It was too late 
to change his plans. He sailed alone. 

His letters and diary give a vivid account of his im- 
pressions of America. His one desire was to get back to 
Russia; yet he found much that interested him in New 
York, especially the palaces on ‘‘5 Prospekt.’’ He went as 
far west as Niagara Falls and spent a day or two in Wash- 
ington. His concerts were eminently successful and he dis- 
covered to his surprise that as a composer he was better 
known in New York than in most European cities. But 
later when a second engagement was offered him he fol- 
lowed Rubinstein’s example and cabled a eurt ‘‘No.”’ 

He made one more extensive concert-tour, but having two 
weeks between engagements he became so homesick in Paris 
that he gave up his engagements in Holland and returned to 
Russia. 

There he took on himself the preparation of new editions 
of several of his works, a task which was most wearisome 
and confining. In September, 1892, he accepted an invita- 
tion to direct a concert of his own compositions at the Ex- 
hibition in Vienna; but when he got there he found the hall 
was merely a noisy restaurant, the orchestra was small and 
inadequate, and after one rehearsal he suddenly dropped 
the whole affair and went off with a friend to Castle Itter 
in the Tyrol. While he was at the hotel for a few hours he 
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occupied a room next to Pietro Mascagni’s, and as he had 
a high opinion of Cavalleria Rusticana he felt moved to call 
on the famous young Italian; but when he got to the door 
there was such a throng of visitors waiting, he quietly with- 
drew and the two did not meet: 

From Itter he proceeded to Prag where Prque-Dame was 
given with great success. The Prag newspaper, Hlas 
Naroda (‘‘The Voice of the People’’) declared it was one 
of the.greatest works of modern music. During that Octo- 
ber he was elected a corresponding member of the French 
Academy and was also invited to receive the degree of 
Doctor of Music from the University of Cambridge. After 
the first performance of his sextet, Souvenir de Florence, 
which took place on the seventh of December at Petersburg, 
he was presented with the great medal of the Chamber 
Musie Society. A little more than a week later his Jolanthe 
and Nutcracker Ballet were played for the first time but 
made only a succés d’estime. Almost immediately after 
these trying days he set off on another of his journeys—to 
Nice, then Brussels, then Paris, then to Odessa where he had 
to conduct in two concerts. Meantime he was engaged in 
composing his Sixth Symphony. Before he reached Paris 
he went out of his way to make a little visit to his old bonne, 
Fanny Diirbach, who had recently written to him. He 
dreaded it with a sort of horror as if he were about to 
approach ‘‘the realm of Death and a long vanished world 
of men.’’ But she received him as simply as if they had 
been separated only a year. From Paris he went to Odessa 
where a great ovation awaited him on the production of his 
Pique-Dame and where he conducted at five concerts. His 
portrait was admirably painted by Kuznetsof and is one of 
the treasures in the Tretyakof Gallery in Moscow. 

The chief work of this last year of his life was his Sixth 
Symphony, popularly known as the Pathétique. Into this 
he poured all the pent-up sorrows and disillusionments of 
his life. He was not satisfied with the first sketch of it 
and destroyed it. Then he began again, proposing to write 
‘“a program-symphony’’—the program not to be expressed 
in words, but left as an enigma to its hearers. It can hardly 
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be an enigma to anyone who studies the man as he portrays 
himself in his letters: it was an inward and not.an outward 
tragedy. 

His wretched unhappiness was shown in his dread of 
going to London and Cambridge. Why should he volun- 
tarily subject himself to such a martyrdom? he asks, and 
several times on the journey he almost turned back. ‘‘My 
torments,’’ he wrote, ‘‘went so far that I lost my appetite 
and could not sleep. . . . I suffer not only through home- 
sickness such as can not be expressed in words (there are 
places in my new symphony which, so it seems to me, do 
describe it) but also through my hatred of strange men, 
through an indefinite feeling of dread and the Devil knows 
what else.’’ 

Nevertheless he made a tremendous hit with his Fourth 
Symphony at the London Concert. He and Saint-Saéns 
both conducted. He found much to amuse as well as to 
weary him during the medieval ceremonies at Cambridge, 
where with Saint-Saéns, Max Bruch, and Boito, he received 
his degree. On his return to his Russian home, he got word 
of the death in quick succession of several of his most inti- 
mate friends; and yet according to his brother, he was 
unusually cheerful. It was partly because he had finished 
the symphony and felt that never before had he been so 
‘“satisfied, so proud and so happy in the consciousness of 
having written a really good thing.’’ In a letter to the 
Grand Duke Constantin he spoke of having put his whole 
soul into it. 

The Grand Duke had asked him to make a Requiem on 
words by Apukhtin, but in that he found no inspiration. 
In the poem he explained there was much said of God as a 
Judge, and God as an avenger but he could not believe in 
such a God, ‘‘at least,’’ he wrote, ‘‘such a God could not 
touch the fountain of tears, stir inspiration or suggest wor- 
ship of the Creator and Source of all Goodness.”’ 

In October, 1893, Tchaikovsky went to Petersburg to con- 
duct the new symphony. It was not cordially received. 
Yet this time he was so convineed that he had done his best 
work that adverse criticisms did not hurt his feelings; and 
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his confidence was justified for within a brief time his Sixth 
Symphony was the most popular of all his orchestral works. 

He was in unusually good spirits and was planning for 
further work, when he was suddenly taken ill. He had 
drunk a glass of unboiled water at a restaurant. His con- 
dition grew worse and worse and finally it was diagnosed 
as cholera. For several days he hovered between life and 
death, in his restless sleep he sometimes repeated Mrs. Von 
Meck’s name reproachfully or scornfully. Just before he 
breathed his last a strange look of perfect consciousness 
came into his blue eyes as they rested on the circle sur- 
rounding his bed; then, about three o’clock in the morning 
of November 6 he died. 

Only about two months later Nadyezhda von Meck died. 
It is now known that her sudden cessation of interest in 
Tchaikovsky was wholly due to her own mental break- 
down. It is incredible that Tchaikovsky had not known 
this almost immediately, one of her children having married 
a relative of his. Whatever she gave him was lavished on 
others; the stories of his generosities would fill pages. 

What strikes one with the greatest surprise in studying the 
life of this great composer is the stress he laid on the sav- 
ing grace of work. The moodiest of men, he was almost 
always able to throw himself into a passion of self-forgetful- 
ness and call up the creative spirit—what Shelley called 
‘‘the Spirit of Delight’’—and this explains how he in the 
few years of his maturity poured out such a flood of splen- 
did works. The quarrel between him and the Invincible 
Five has been greatly exaggerated. He was as ready as any 
of them to utilize the Russian folksong as the basis of his 
compositions. His symphonies, his great violin-concerto, 
his ballet music, his chamber-music—everything that is best 
liked by the people—setting the critics aside—is redolent 
of the Russian soil and if in certain features of his music 
the influence of German classicism is to be detected, it only 
makes him more cosmopolitan, which after all is not a seri- 
ous charge against a man who has conquered the world in 
his triumphal march of Beauty. 


ANTONIN DVORAK ? 
(1841-1904) 


The statement sometimes made that the Russians, the 
Germans, the Kanakas are musical and the English and the 
Americans are not musical may be true at some particular 
epoch, but can not hold as a universal fact. If Puritanism 
had been an art-loving religion it would have developed the 
song-spirit of England instead of tending to crush it. If 
Luther had not believed in Music as the handmaiden of the 
Reformed Church, Germany might have been far behind in 
its development. How far the wandering Gypsies carrying 
with them their wild, fiery Music were responsible for the 
popular love of song in the central countries of Europe is 
an interesting question. Bands of them must have been 
familiar visitors in the small villages of Bohemia. 

In one of these villages, situated on the swift River 
Moldau, stood a krema or tavern, the courtyard of which, 
entered through an arched gateway, often re-echoed to the 
voices and instruments of such visitors. The proprietor 
of this tavern, eighty years ago, was Frantisek Dvorak. 
He had married the daughter of one of the bailiffs of Prince 
Lobkowicz, whose great feudal castle dominated the pic- 
turesque landscape, and he added to his modest income by 
conducting the trade of butcher. He had a natural gift for 
musie and led the convivial singing for his patrons or 
played the zither for them to dance. 

His oldest son was born September 8, 1841, and chris- 
tened Antonin. Little seems to be known about his early 


1Dvo¥4k (pronounced Dvo-zhék) signifies ‘‘farmer,’’? much the 
same as the German Bauer, or Dutch Boer; the Czech for peasant 
is venkovan or sedldk. The village is called Nehalozeves in Grove, 
Nelahozevee in other books. The latter is correct. The accent on 
Bohemian or Czech words and names regularly falls on the first 
syllable, diacritical marks merely indicate vowel-length. 
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childhood or his home influences. He went to the village 
school and was apparently able to hold his own in the little 
fights that obtain among children of hasty temper and high 
spirits. He was a sturdy, broad-shouldered lad with dark 
brown eyes and coal-black hair. It was noticed that when- 
ever he heard music his eyes sparkled and his cheeks 
flushed. His teacher, whose name was Pepik Spitz, was 
something of a musician and gave him lessons in singing 
and in violin-playing, so that he sang in the church-choir 
and joined the village orchestra. 

When he was twelve he was sent to live with an uncle in 
Zlonie where there was a better school and a chance was 
offered to study the piano and organ with the old Kapell- 
meister A. Liehmann, who gave him some idea of harmony ; 
at least set him to work copying scores. Long afterwards 
he remarked: ‘‘No one ever taught me much. I had no 
real teacher except experience.’’ His father, whose family 
had been increasing, required a wider field than Mihlhausen 
offered and removed to Zlonic. Meantime Antonin had 
gone to Kamenic to learn German and study musie with the 
organist Hancke. There he stayed until 1856. Then his 
father, considering that his oldest son had received all the 
schooling necessary for the equipment of a butcher like 
himself, called him home to help in his business. 

That prospect was not pleasing to the boy; supported by 
Hancke he pleaded with his father to let him make music 
his profession. As a proof of his ability he composed a 
polka, copied off the parts and had it played by the Zlonie 
Band, as a surprise to his family. It proved to be a sur- 
prise indeed. No one had taught him that music for the 
F trumpet was not to be written as it should sound, but 
that the player transposed it at sight from the notes as 
given. It was a marvelous succession of discords and 
proved pretty definitely to the former Pan Domdci that 
butchering cattle and sheep was likely to be more profitable 
than butchering ears. So for a year young Dvorak helped 
in the shop. But the Moldau or, as he called it, the Mlada, 
ran almost straight north to Prag. <A river is a pulling 
force: one must follow it! In the Czech poem the horse 
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follows the river and the Lords follow the horse. The 
drudgery became unendurable and in October, 1857, he set 
out for Prag. One remembers the somewhat similar experi- 
ence of Verdi. 

In the noble historic city of Prag there was an organ 
school supported by the Gesellschaft der Kirchenmusik in 
Bohmen, the graduates of which supplied the various 
churches in Bohemia with organists such as Liehmann and 
Hancke. Probably FrantiSek Dvorak thought it possible 
that his son might return to Zlonic as town-organist, just 
as Verdi’s father expected him to be organist in Le Réncole. 
Both young men had higher ambitions. Dvorak had for 
teachers Josef Krejci, who that very year had become the 
director of the school, and a less famous professor who bore 
the significant name of Pitzsch. 

What he was taught there could have been of very little 
use to him; professional organists would not need to under- 
stand orchestral composition, yet that was the very field 
that he intended to enter. For a few months he received a 
small allowance from his father, but it soon ceased and he 
had to rely entirely on himself. He got the chance to join 
a band of about twenty members which played at weddings 
and in restaurants; on Sundays he took the viola-part in 
an orchestra attached to a private chapel. He was lucky 
when his earnings averaged an Austrian crown a day. 
That left little margin for buying music-paper. He could 
have sung with the maiden in the old Czech poem: ‘‘I have 
no pen, no paper, or I would write some music.’’ Von 
Weber’s opera Der Freischiitz was to be performed; he 
wanted to hear it. Someone offered to pass him in for 
an equivalent of four cents. It seems incredible, but he 
could not pay that paltry sum. 

In 1860 he was graduated from the organ school with a 
second prize. Such an honor would have doubtless assured 
him a life position in some obscure Bohemian village 
church. He preferred his independence; and his undis- 
couraged following of the Gleam was at last rewarded. 
Many talented fellow-countrymen of his had been able to 
finish their musical education in Germany, and had settled 
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in other countries. Ladislas Dusek, or Dussek, after study- 
ing the organ and theology in Prag, wandered over Europe, 
played the organ at Mechlin, lived in several Dutch cities, 
became famous as a pianist, lived in Berlin and in Peters- 
burg, in Italy and in Paris; then after the Revolution, in 
London, then two years in Hamburg, and after a long visit 
to his old father in Caslav, and several engagements in the 
services of various princes, died in 1821 near Paris. He 
was the pioneer of wandering Bohemians. Josef Mysli- 
weezek a century earlier than Dvordk had taken his un- 
pronounceable name to Rome, where at twenty-three he 
published his six Month-symphonies and composed for 
various Italian theaters no less than thirty successful operas 
and a dozen string-quartets as well as piano-sonatas admired 
by Mozart. Antonin Rejecha, after a varied life in Bonn, 
in Vienna (where he was intimate with Beethoven and 
Haydn), and in Hamburg, had settled in Paris, changed 
the spelling of his name, was naturalized, and lectured on 
musical theory at the Conservatoire and died there before 
Dvorak was born. 

In those days Bohemia had practically no nationality ; 
its language, its literature and its arts were asphyxiated by 
German, that is, Austrian tyranny. The Emperor Ferdi- 
nand had declared that a desert were better than a land 
full of heretics. Religious and political persecution had 
almost destroyed nationality. But the French Revolution 
stirred the latent life; the revolutionary movement of 1848, 
so ruthlessly suppressed in Hungary, made less progress 
in Bohemia, but had its effect. And when in 1860 Austria 
conceded to the Czechs a considerable measure of liberty the 
soil was ready for the new development. Bohemia was once 
more to produce something better than Pilsener and Bud- 
weiser, more beautiful even than its famous glassware. 

Two Czech composers, who had followed the example of 
their predecessor and gone away from Prag, now came back 
and took a prominent part in the crusade to reestablish the 
national culture. Both had a great influence on Dvordk’s 
career. Karel Bendl, who had studied at the organ school 
at Prag, his native city, had gone to Amsterdam to be 
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chorus-master of the German opera, but with the new possi- 
bilities at home, he gave up his position in Holland, became 
conductor of the male choral society ‘‘Hlahol’’ and poured 
forth a long series of operas as well as several hundred 
songs. Bendl took an interest in Dvorak, lent him such 
scores as he needed and encouraged him in his ecomposition- 
work. Through Bendl he was engaged in the orchestra of 
the Interimstheater, where Bohemian operas were per- 
formed. Bedrich Smetana, in 1848, at the age of twenty- 
four had tried to establish a conservatory at Prag but the 
time was not propitious for it and he went to Gothenburg 
in Sweden where he served for several years as conductor 
of the Philharmonic Society. He too now returned to Prag 
to take charge of the National Bohemian Theater and be- 
came the leader in the patriotic effort to restore Bohemia 
to its place in the realm of Art. Seven operas—of which 
Prodana Nevésta (‘‘The Bartered Bride’’) is the best 
‘known, were his contribution to the new repertory. Sym- 
phonie poems such as Ma Vlast (My Country) and other 
orchestral compositions brought him fame and great popu- 
larity in his native country and abroad. He was friendly 
to Dvorak and encouraged him. These were not the only 
ones that were enlisted in the new movement. Frantisek 
Sdenko Skuhersky, a student of medicine had been a pupil 
at the Prag organ school and has been called the first com- 
poser of Bohemian operas, several of which were very suc- 
cessful. Jan Nepomuk Skroup, connected with the Cathe- 
dral, contributed to the rapidly-growing list. 

Dvorak, as a member of the orchestra, must have felt 
inspired to go and do likewise. Yet for more than ten years 
he devoted himself to study and to essays in composition. 
When he became acquainted with the symphonies of Bee- 
thoven and Mendelssohn he also was inspired to try to write 
a symphony. In 1862 he composed a string quintet. He 
tried his hand at composing songs, piano-pieces, orchestral 
fragments, but little satisfied his exacting ideal, and so most 
of his work during these years was destroyed by him. 

He saw younger men getting ahead of him. Karel Sebor 
had produced five operas by 1870. Josef Rozkosny, though 
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somewhat older, was beginning a brilliant series of works 
destined to raise the prestige of the country. Not until 
1871 did he accept a commission to furnish an opera for 
the National Theater. It was a comedy entitled Kral a 
Uhler, ‘‘The King and the Charcoal-burner.’’ Instead of 
basing his music on Bohemian folk-tunes or making it 
characteristically Slavic, he took Wagner as his model, 
introducing leading-motives and ‘‘declamatory phrases’’ 
which would appeal neither to the soloists nor to the audi- 
ence. That was not the kind of opera. Smetana desired. 

Dvorak corrected that blunder by taking as a subject for 
a cantata Viteslav Halek’s patriotic poem, ‘‘The Heirs of 
the White Mountain,’’ commemorating the battle in which 
the Czechs made their last stand against their oppressors in 
the Seventeenth Century. The poem itself was popular 
and Dvorak’s setting of it made him widely known. The 
year of its first performance—1873—was notable in 
Dvorak’s life. He was made the organist in the church of 
Saint Adalbert ; the salary justified him in getting married; 
and that he was happily married seems to be indicated by 
the Latin dedication of an Ave Maris Stella to ‘‘his beloved 
wife.’’ 

In 1874 he completed a symphony which he did not 
destroy and wrote the scherzo of still another. He took the 
libretto of his ‘‘King and Chareoal-burner’’ and set it to 
entirely new music. Its fortune was no better than before. 
This time it was actually produced, but made a dismal fail- 
ure. The music was recognized as very charming, but the 
libretto was quite inadequate. The critics are cited as 
regretting that his genius should have been wasted ‘‘on a 
rambling, incoherent farce with a poor plot, a hero emi- 
nently unheroic; and a third act irrelevant and absurd.’’ 
With characteristic obstinacy he went at it again and se- 
curing the aid of a poet named Novotny, who had provided 
Smetana with several librettos, the opera was revised and 
so much improved that it was put on the stage again and 
cordially received. 

More operas were called for. One or two must have been 
composed in 1875: Turde Palice (‘‘Stubborn Noddles’’), 
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a comedy of peasant-life, full of gayety and light whole- 
some humor, seems to have waited until 1881 or 1882 before 
it was produced; but it has kept its place in the repertory. 
The five-act tragedy, Wanda, which concerns itself with an 
unfortunate queen of Poland, is said to have disappeared, 
all except the overture. A regular fever and fervor of 
composition must have seized him that year: The String 
Quartet in A-minor, the Serenade in H, the Quintet in G, 
the Symphony in F-major, and probably the First Piano 
Trio, the First Piano Quartet and a quantity of songs date 
from about that time. It is asserted that he himself ap- 
plied to the Pension Committee of the Austrian Ministry of 
Education for recognition of what he had done. The pit- 
tance granted him amounted to about one hundred and 
sixty dollars a year. He felt justified in resigning his 
organ position so as to devote his time without interruption 
to creative work. 

His first masterpiece of 1876 was the Stabat Mater for 
solo voices, chorus and orchestra, which he is said to have 
written in six weeks. He sent it to Vienna. It must have 
fallen into very incompetent hands, for it was rejected ; the 
high hopes which he had placed in it were disappointed. 
He was not discouraged. He put it aside to wait its oppor- 
tunity and went on with his work. The next year—1877— 
he had better fortune. Johannes Brahms had been ap- 
pointed a member of the Committee of Awards and was 
quick to realize the value of Dvorak’s new piano-duets 
Klainge aus Mahren. A stipend increased to an equiva- 
lent of two hundred and fifty dollars was granted him. 
Brahms moreover secured the publication of the Moravian 
Duets in Berlin by Simrock. They were so much liked that 
the same publishing-house commissioned him to compose a 
set of characteristic Bohemian Dances. 

He finished these and composed a new opera, entitled 
Selma Sedlak (‘‘The Peasant is a Shrewd One’’). Again 
his libretto was inchoate and clumsy but, says W. H. 
Hadow, ‘‘as a musical extravaganza it is almost irresistible ; 
brightly written, admirably scored and charming enough to 
redeem the most rigorous of pledges’’—whatever that may 
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mean! He sent the score to Simrock; the overture was 
printed for orchestral use and later the whole opera was 
published with a German translation. It was performed in 
Dresden and Hamburg (under the title Der Bauer ein 
Schelm). The great violinist, Josef Joachim, who had just 
been made Doctor of Music by Cambridge University, had 
learned of Dvor¥dk through Brahms and immediately took 
it upon himself to popularize the new musical star. Liszt 
also helped in this propaganda of friendship. Under such 
stimulus and to satisfy a demand for his works in Germany, 
Austria and England an unprecedented array of delightful 
compositions was brought forth. In 1878 were’ issued the 
Slavic Rhapsodies, the Serenade for wind, ’cello and contra- 
bass, the Bagatelles, the A-major String Sextet, his setting 
of the one hundred and forty-ninth Psalm, not to mention 
innumerable songs and piano pieces; during the next two 
or three years came his Orchestral Suite, his Violin Con- 
certo, his Legends, his Violin Sonata in F, and his D-major 
Symphony. 

In 1881 the New Czech Theater was opened and his 
Turde Palice was staged. Moreover he wrote especially for 
it the Husitska Overture which was based on a Czech Folk- 
song and the incidental music for Samberk’s Tyl which 
introduced the Bohemian national anthem; both these over- 
tures having on the Bohemian people a similar effect to 
that aroused by Verdi’s early operas, causing a tumult of 
passionate national feeling. The following year his great 
opera, Dnutriye was performed ; the subject of it was taken 
from the troublous times of Russia when the Polish Pre- 
tender, the False Dmitri, was trying to supplant Boris 
Godunéf on the throne. The Muse of History never de- 
vised a greater or more dramatic series of plots than those 
that eventuated in’ Russia after the murder by Ivan the 
Terrible of his oldest son down to the election of Mikhail 
Romanof under the leadership of Minin the Butcher and 
the Prince Pozharsky. Dvordk was not satisfied with his 
first redaction and made many changes in it. It contains 
some of his most magnificent writing. 

In England his fame which had begun with a perform- 
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ance of his Slavic Dances in 1878 was steadily increasing; 
in March, 1883, he was invited by the London Musical 
Society to conduct his Stabat Mater at Albert Hall which 
was packed with a most enthusiastic audience. It was 
repeated at Worcester the following year and the composer 
was commissioned to produce an oratorio for the Man- 
chester Music Festival of 1885; for this he selected a Czech 
poem, entitled ‘‘The Specter’s Bride,’’ a Bohemian variant 
of the weird folk-tale, made familiar to English readers 
by Sir Walter Scott’s translation of Biirger’s ballad, 
“‘Lenore.’’ It was criticized as being too prolix, redundant 
and somber, but its effectiveness, its marvelous power and 
beauty, could not help render it to the last degree effective 
and it is still regarded as one of his choral masterpieces. 

He had by this time become so well known in England 
that he was commissioned to compose an oratorio for the 
Leeds Music Festival of 1886, and chose for subject the 
Legend of St. Ludmila. The text was written by the 
leading poet of Bohemia, Karel Jaromir Erben (1811- 
1870). Unfortunately Dvorak made an error of judgment 
similar to that he had made in his first opera: knowing 
that the oratorios of Handel, Haydn and Mendelssohn were 
the standards for England, he set himself to compose his 
oratorio in the typical German style which was quite alien 
to his own; he was not successful in imitating Wagner; 
this time he was not successful in trying to conform to the 
type of the Messiah and the Elijah. 

He still continued producing orchestral compositions of 
the highest quality, marked by sumptuousness of color and 
brilliant and original effects—the Symphonies in D-minor 
and in G—and a remarkable array of chamber-music in- 
eluding perhaps his greatest effort, the piano-quintet, as 
well as characteristic piano-compositions and songs. 

In 1889 his sixth opera, Jakobin, in three acts, was pro- 
duced in Prag, but was not considered very successful ; its 
comedy-element was not well sustained. Honors came to 
him in rapid succession: he was decorated by the King of 
Austria and in 1890 he was given the degree of Doctor 
of Music by the University of Cambridge, that of Doctor of 
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Philosophy by the University of Prag and was appointed 
professor of composition at the Conservatory. The follow- 
ing autumn he again visited England to conduct his Requiem 
Mass for solo voices, chorus and orchestra at the Birm- 
ingham Festival. In September, 1891, all Prag joined in 
making his sixtieth birthday a notable event by a series of 
concerts at which a number of his works were performed 
amidst the greatest enthusiasm. 

The next year he accepted a call to New York to be the 
head of the ambitiously-named National Conservatory of 
Musie of America, established by Mrs. Thurber. His salary 
was announced to be fifteen thousand dollars a year. His 
coming was made the occasion of a grand concert at which 
the Metropolitan Orchestra of eighty and a chorus of three 
hundred together with Mme. de Vere-Sapio and Mr. Emil 
Fischer as soloists engaged in the performance of ‘‘ Amer- 
ica,’? announced as the National Hymn and in a Te 
Deum, written especially for the occasion. Dvorak’s triple 
overture, ‘‘Nature, Life, Love,’’ was performed for the 
first time in this country. Colonel T. W. Higginson de- 
livered an oration: ‘‘Two New Worlds: the New World 
of Columbus and the New World of Musie.’’ An enor- 
mous audience received him enthusiastically ; he was pre- 
sented with a silver wreath. 

All this apotheosis of glory did not interest him go 
much as the spectacle of the great ocean-steamships 
coming and going in New York Harbor. He spent so 
much time on the Battery that it was rumored that 
he was homesick! He would have been just as frequent 
a visitor at the Grand Central Station to wateh the 
arrival and departure of the Chicago express trains, if 
he* could have got admitted beyond the gates. It was the 
curiosity of a boy. Could a man, so simple, so naive, so 
essentially the peasant, be expected to make an ideal man- 
ager of a great Conservatory in a land where everything 
was so complicated? At times the experience was trying 
to him, but on the whole he enjoyed his three years in 
America. He attended the Music Festival in Worcester, 
where he conducted one of his compositions. Just before 
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he went out on the platform he was talking eagerly with 
one of his admirers. Wishing to illustrate what he had 
to say, he seized a fountain pen and began to gesticulate. 
The pen had a severe hemorrhage and the ink flew out 
over his white shirt and his hands. It merely amused him. 
When he became excited a mole on the end of his funny 
stubby nose glowed like a ruby. He was one of the most 
individual of men—unique in appearance, unique in his 
character. 

As memorials of his three years’ stay in America he com- 
posed his cantata, ‘‘The Flag’’ and his New World Sym- 
phony. This great symphony attracted much attention not 
merely because of its richness of orchestration and its 
beautiful melodiousness, but especially because he intro- 
duced into it certain Negro tunes. His theory was that 
the national music of any country must be based on its 
folk-songs; the Negro spirituals and other characteristic- 
ally-constructed melodies seemed to him the only real folk- 
music we had. He has been much criticized for this; but 
it is probable that investigation already begun will prove 
that the so-called Negro spirituals are not of negro prove- 
nance, but are pure English folk-songs merely modified into 
a sort of ragtime tempo. 

At the end of his three years’ engagement Dvorak re- 
turned to Prag and bought a comfortable estate at Vysoka 
in Pribram, a few miles up the river from Prag. Here he 
devoted himself to his musical composition with time 
enough for indulging his fancy for pigeons. He was very 
proud of his knowledge of different breeds. On one occa- 
sion he asked his friend Oscar Nedbal to point out the 
best. Nedbal knew nothing about pigeons and selected the 
worst in the flock. Dvorak called out the maid and asked 
her which of Beethoven’s symphonies she liked best. The 
maid stared at him with the amazement of ignorance. 
‘‘Anna’s knowledge of Beethoven’s symphonies,’’ said he, 
‘‘eompares favorably with your knowledge of pigeons.’’ 

He never lost his interest in railway trains; he could 
always tell which engine was coming by the sound of the 
whistle or the bell; he was acquainted with all the engi- 
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neers. He cared little for society. An acquaintance from 
America met him at a restaurant and after some chat, 
walked with him up to his house. Dvorak opened the gate 
but did not invite him in. The next morning as he was 
about to take the train he saw. Dvorak coming to him on 
the platform: he did not know whether it was to make 
amends for lack of hospitality or because a train was about 
to leave! 

He had the oddest outbreaks of irritability, especially 
when, on passing a café, he heard his own works played 
with wrong accent. He was an early riser and usually 
composed before breakfast. He was a voracious eater, 
drank the strongest of coffee and smoked incessantly. 

The last years of his life seemed to have little that was 
outwardly eventful, he was made a member of the Bohe- 
mian House of Lords but, again like Verdi, when a similar 
honor was conferred on him, took no interest in occupying 
his seat. In March, 1896, he conducted his great ’cello 
concerto, and Biblische Ineder at a London Philharmonic 
Coneert. He was as prolific as ever. The opus numbers 
attached to his works runs well over a hundred and cover 
almost every form of composition. A large proportion of 
them seem destined to survive as a part of our musical 
heritage. Especially associated with him are the dumka, 
which is a Czech elegy, and the furiant, a typically Czech 
dance. He made them as distinctively his own as Chopin 
made his own the nocturne and the mazurka. It is not 
against him that instead of confining his superbly sumptu- 
ous inventiveness within the bounds of German formalism, 
he allowed color to take the precedence of architectural 
symmetry. He was true to his inner nature and true to 
the national spirit, of which he disputes with Smetana 
the honor of being the greatest representative. 

He died on the first day of May, 1904. 


EDVARD HAGERUP GRIEG 
(1843-1907) 


There are more exciting and romantic events to be 
found in the chronicles of Edvard Grieg’s ancestors than 
in the records of his own life. On the paternal side his 
forbears were Scotch; attempts have been made to trace 
their line back to the Clan MacGregor, from which the 
name Grig, Grige and Greig, as it is spelt in the High- 
lands, is easily derivable. Grieg himself used to laugh 
when anyone found apparent resemblances between his 
music and the bagpipe strains of Scotland. His great- 
grandfather, Alexander Greig, the son of a merchant from 
Aberdeen, emigrated to Norway, not as imaginative writers 
have asserted, because he was a partisan of King Charlie 
and fought in the Battle of Colloden, for he was only seven 
years old at that time, but to better his condition. He 
became a citizen of Bergen in 1779, changed his name to 
Grieg, went over to Scotland every year, not, as one finds 
stated, in order to partake of the rites of the Presbyterian 
Church, but for business reasons, and was appointed Brit- 
ish Consul-general. He died in 1803. His son John and 
his grandson Alexander were also merchants in Bergen 
and earried on the traditions of the Consulate. 

The second Alexander married Gesine Judith Hagerup, 
one of eight children of Edvard Hagerup, the Stiftamt- 
mand or civil governor of the district; he was the son of 
Filert Eilertsen, who, having been adopted by Bishop 
Eilert Hagerup, took his name and in turn became a 
bishop. His grandmother, one of nineteen children of 
Pastor Hans Lauritsen, was a granddaughter of the re- 
doutable hero Kjeld Stub, whose whole life was a romance. 
He was a wild youth especially after he went to Copen- 
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hagen University. He got into difficulties, and in 1626 
ran away and served in the Netherlands as a soldier 
and an engineer, changing his allegiance as the spirit 
moved. In France he became a captain and won the con- 
fidence of Richelieu. After a good many years of adven- 
ture he went to Kristiania and having made powerful 
friends was appointed pastor of the newly-built Trinity 
Church. This gave him a position and a comfortable sal- 
ary. But he soon won a terrible reputation: he drank like 
a fish, swore like a pirate, gambled like a dragoon, and 
was never to be found in his office but generally in some 
tavern; until at last the Mayor, Laurits Ruus, was stirred 
by the complaints of aggrieved parishioners and went to 
investigate. Not finding him in his dwelling, he and his 
suite sought for him in a neighboring tavern. But Pastor 
Stub would not stand for such impertinenece; he rallied his 
companions and drove the officials out. This controversy 
lasted several years and then he solemnly (if solemnity was 
compatible with his doings) excommunicated the Burger- 
master. This made a scandal and the apostle of Militant 
Christianity lost his job; but having made friends of the 
mammon of unrighteousness he secured another. 

When war with Sweden broke out in 1643 he exchanged 
his robe for a uniform, and, with a bodyguard of a dozen 
or more troopers, enlisted at his own expense, used his 
knowledge of engineering to erect several fortifications on 
the border, fought gallantly, won a title, and when peace 
was declared in 1645, became a preacher again, wrote sev- 
eral books, one being a controversial brochure against the 
famous Swedish Chancellor Oxenstierna. He was married 
three times and died in his pulpit while delivering a highly 
edifying sermon. Gunhild, a daughter by his third wife, 
was the great-great-grandmother of the composer. 

Students of heredity have affected to trace some of 
Edvard Grieg’s characteristics back to this mixed ancestry: 
his energetic ways, his patriotism, his independence, his 
honesty, his keen sense of humor, his industry and his pre- 
occupation with matters of the spirit. 

He was one of five children and was born June 15, 1843. 
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He was fortunate in his parents. Both were fond of music. 
Alexander Grieg was able to play the piano, clumsily to 
be sure, for his practical fingers were too big and thick 
to give him facility, and in duets he always took the 
thumpy bass-part. His wife had studied music with Albert 
Gottlieb Methfessel at Altona; also in London; she sang in 
concerts and took part in operatic and other perform- 
ances given weekly in their large house. She wrote poetry 
and theatrical pieces and was besides a woman of great 
wisdom and energy. When the two sons, separated in age 
by only a little more than a year, manifested their incli- 
nation for music, there was no opposition, as so often hap- 
pens, on the father’s part; they were to have every en- 
couragement in every way. The older son, John, was in 
due time sent to Leipzig, studied the ’cello with Friedrich 
Griitzmacher and Karl Davidof, married a young German 
lady and when he found it impossible to support himself 
and his wife, entered his father’s business. But his heart 
was in music and in his disappointment at not being able 
to devote himself to it, and not succeeding either as a fish- 
dealer—preferring another kind of scales—he became af- 
flicted with melancholia and at the age of sixty-one com- 
mitted suicide. His brother composed and dedicated to 
him his only ’cello-sonata. 

Edvard Grieg in his delightful autobiographic sketch 
entitled ‘‘Mein erster Erfolg’’ (My First Success) written 
in 1907 and printed in the German edition of his Musical 
Bibliography, tells how his joy was beyond all bounds 
when at the piano he discovered not that the succession of 
notes elicited a melody but rather a harmony: first two 
keys struck at once, then three, then four, ‘‘finally, with 
both hands—O joy! a combination of five—den Nonenak- 
kord!’’ 

A year later his mother began to give him lessons and 
his disillusionment was great at finding that he had to 
practice. She would not allow him to slight it or to dream 
over his exercises. He tells how when she was in the 
kitchen getting dinner and heard him strike a wrong note, 
she would eall out: ‘‘Fy! Fy! Edvard, F#, not F.” 
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Dreaming was an ineradicable habit of his, and he de- 
clares that if he had only inherited his mother’s untamable 
energy and musical faculty he might have gone from 
dreams to deeds. He was no less lazy at school than in 
his practice. His first school was for boys and girls, and 
on one occasion a reward was offered for the one that 
should first solve a certain problem. That stimulated his 
ambition. A brilliant idea came to him: to leave out all 
the ciphers, for they seemed to him superfluous. ‘‘It was 
a fiaseo,’’ but he says he learned wisdom by the experi- 
ence. 

From his tenth year the family lived at a country estate, 
‘‘Tjandaas,’’ a few kilometers from Bergen, and he and his 
brother had to walk through the famous Bergen rainstorms 
to school. The rule was that any tardy scholar would 
have to wait until after the first lesson. One rainy morn- 
ing he had not learned his tasks and was purposely tardy. 
He stood under the dripping eaves until he was wet to the 
skin, and when he went in streams of water ran all over 
the floor. As he had anticipated he was sent home for 
dry clothes. He took the longest way and thus the morning 
was saved. But this trick several times repeated came to 
an end when he got there one day as wet as ever, though 
it was not raining. That began his first acquaintance with 
the teacher’s cane. 

The teaching in the school was bad; he detested, half 
unconsciously, its erudeness, its lack of sympathy, its ma- 
terialistic tendencies and, as he grew older, he came to 
the conclusion that it was not the child’s fault so much 
as it was the fault of the system. ‘‘At that time,’’ he says, 
“‘the school seemed to me nothing but an unmitigated 
nuisance: I could not understand in what respect all the 
torments connected with it were to a child’s advantage and 
even to-day I have not the least doubt that that school 
developed only what was bad in me and left the good 
untouched.’’ The teachers turned all his blunders into 
ridicule, whether they occurred in geography or German 
and when he translated the Danish word, kalvkjgd, into 
English as ‘‘beef of veal,’’ the teacher laughed and sent 
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him home to tell his father. He says he grew red with 
mortification and the blunder made his life miserable for 
many days both at school and at home. 

But he had one compensation. The word ‘‘requiem”’ 
occurred and the teacher asked the class whether anyone 
knew what great composer had written a work with that 
title. Grieg was the only scholar that could answer the 
question: he timidly ventured, ‘‘Mozart.’’ A tiny halo 
must have hovered over his head; the teacher and the 
whole class stared at him in amazement; but the ignorant 
ones turned the tables on him: the boys would shout, 
‘‘There goes Mozak.’’ He felt the injustice of this in- 
tended insult (for Mozak signified to them the same as 
Moses!) regarded himself as a martyr, and came almost 
to hate his schoolmates. 

He had one other compensation: during the singing- 
hour, the teacher, ‘‘a worthy old Czech, named Sediwy,’’ 
tested the thirty pupils in the scales and Grieg proved 
to be easily the best. When he was twelve or thirteen he 
took to school one day a note-book in which he had written 
in large letters, ‘‘ Variations on a German Melody for the 
piano, Opus I.”’ 

It caused a sensation among the boys, who whispered to 
one another: ‘‘Grieg has been composing something.’’ The 
bustle attracted the attention of the teacher: he went to 
Grieg’s seat, looked at the music and said in a sarcastic 
tone: ‘‘So the boy is musical, is he; he composes, does he? 
marvelous!’’ He opened the door into the adjoining room 
and called in another teacher, saying: ‘‘ Here is something 
te behold; this little chap here is a composer !’’ 

All the boys stood up craning their necks to see. ‘‘It 
was a great moment,’’ says Grieg; ‘‘and I considered it a 
grand success. But scarcely had the other teacher re- 
turned to his classroom when my teacher suddenly changed 
his tactics; he clutched me by the hair, until everything 
became black, and said gruffly: ‘Another time bring your 
German dictionary as you should do and leave this stupid 
stuff at home!’ Oh, to be so near the pinnacle of happiness 
and then to find myself hurled suddenly into the depths! 
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And how often the same thing has happened to me in 
later life. And I have always had to recall that first ex- 
perience !’’ 

Opposite the school lived a young army leutenant, a 
passionate lover of music and a.clever pianist. Grieg took 
to him his early attempts at composition and received 
much encouragement. The lieutenant always asked him 
for copies and Grieg tells how he got them all back and 
threw them into the waste-paper basket ‘‘where they 
properly belonged!’’ But he was grateful to the young 
officer, who later became a general, for his friendly inter- 
est in him. It was sufficient to console him for the punish- 
ments and humiliations of his schooldays. But at that 
time it seemed to him impossible that he should ever be 
an artist and when anyone asked him what he was going 
to be, he would reply: ‘‘A pastor.’’ So many of his an- 
eestors filled pulpits! To his faney, he says, the black- 
robed shepherd of souls seemed representative of the 
most attractive of all professions. And at his home he 
insisted on declaiming all the hymns of the hymn-book, 
which he knew by heart and preached improvised sermons, 
even when his father preferred having a nap to hearing 
him. 

But a decisive change was impending. One of the 
friends of his parents was the wonderful Viking adven- 
turer, the romantic violinist, Ole Bull, pupil of Spohr and 
Paganini. Born at Bergen, he had studied theology but 
failed to pass his examinations and so became a musician. 
Returning to Bergen after making a fortune by his con- 
certs in Europe and America, he attempted to found a 
national theater there, but had become involved in quarrels 
and misunderstandings. Much money was lost and he had 
to conjure up more by the magic of his Guarnerius. 

‘One fine summer day,’’ says Grieg, ‘‘it came to pass 
that a horseman came galloping up the road to Landaas. 
He reined in his fiery Arab in front of the house and dis- 
mounted. It was he, the good god, of whom I had dreamed 
but whom I had never seen; it was Ole Bull! It did not 
seem to me quite becoming that this god should come in 
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this way and behave like a man. But I remember that 
something like an electric current went through me, when 
his hand touched mine.”’ 

On being told that Edvard, then fifteen, had studied 
music and composed, he insisted upon the boy’s giving an 
exhibition of his accomplishments. He listened gravely, 
probably noted his originality in the use of his favorite 
chords, such as those combined of FH, C, E, and A and 
G, F, Bb, D and A, and then had a consultation with 
Edvard’s parents. Suddenly he came back to the expect- 
ant youth and said: ‘‘You must go to Leipzig and become 
a musician.’’ 

His parents favored the plan and a few months later he 
set out for Germany in care of an old friend of his 
father’s, crossing the North Sea, spending a day in Ham- 
burg and finally reaching medieval Leipzig where the lofty, 
dark, gloomy houses and the narrow streets almost took 
his breath away. He was placed in a boarding-house, and 
when his old friend left him with his Farvel—the last 
Norwegian word he was to hear for many a long day,—he 
went to his room and wept his eyes out. His host, a post- 
office official, tried to comfort him by telling him that he 
had the same sun, the same moon and the same God there 
in Leipzig as he had at home. It did not take him long 
to conquer his homesickness; he began to dream of the 
great success he was going to make when at the end of 
three years he would return to Norway, ‘‘a wizard in the 
realm of music.’’ 

He presented a strange appearance when he joined the 
other students at the Conservatorium. His big blue eyes, 
his long light hair, and the short blue blouse with its 
girdle gave him a naive, innocent childlike look. One of 
the violin students made sport of him, but not for long. 
There was something particularly winning about him and 
he speaks of the joy he had in his congenial companions. 

His pleasure at having passed his examinations and being 
enrolled was somewhat modified by the documents con- 
taining the famous rules and regulations, couched 80 ob- 
securely that he thought they must be in the Leipzig dialect : 
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he could not make head or tail out of them and he asked 
to have them translated into German! 

His first teacher was the Saxon, Louis Plaidy, whom 
Mendelssohn had enlisted as a member of the staff of the 
Conservatory. Grieg detested-him and his methods. He 
confesses that he was terribly lazy and relates how one 
day when he was bogging through a Clementi sonata, ‘‘the 
little, stout, bald-headed man,’’ in a rage snatched the 
notes from the piano and flung them into the farthest 
corner of the room, thundering: ‘‘Go home’and practice.”’ 
Plaidy’s conception of playing was illustrated by his stere- 
otyped directions as his students sat at the piano: ‘‘Slow! 
finger up; firmly; finger up; firmly; slow!’’ Grieg was 
fair enough to acknowledge that this method worked well 
for some natures; he tells, for instance of overhearing 
John Francis Barnett, afterwards Professor at the Royal 
College of Music, on the very day when he was to perform 
Beethoven’s Eh Major Concerto at the Gewandhaus, care- 
fully striking each note like a beginner, those of the allegro 
even slower than an Adagio. ‘‘Two hours later,’’ says 
Grieg, ‘‘those same magnificent passages came from the 
hands of the amiable and modest artist like a shower of 
pearls, with perfect clearness.’’ 

But to Grieg this method seemed to the last degree un- 
intelligent; it nearly drove him frantic. It was amazing 
that Plaidy, the author of a widely-used piano-method and 
enjoying a great reputation as a teacher, was unable to do 
. the things he expected of others. Occasionally when a 
student was practicing one or another of Mendelssohn’s 
Capriccios and brought the work to classroom, Plaidy 
would take his place at the piano, but when he had finished 
the slow introduction, he would always get up saying, 
“‘And so on.’’ But the ‘‘so on’’ was the allegro and the 
students knew he could not play it! What he did play 
was nothing but perpetual punctuation, Grieg says, the 
smallest phrases separated from one another as by commas, — 
semicolons, exclamation marks, dashes and with no sugges- 
tion of the meaning. 


Grieg stood it as long as he could; he was getting no 
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good from it; Plaidy gave him only things that he ‘‘hated 
like poison.’’ So he went to the Director, Heinrich Con- 
rad Schleinitz, and asked permission to change to another 
teacher. Schleinitz and Grieg shortly before this had once 
narrowly escaped a serious controversy. Grieg and sev- 
eral others were late in arriving at a Soirée and the Di- 
rector gave them a piece of his mind, adding that it was 
always the worst students that committed that offense. 

‘““The humiliation was more than a young hot-headed 
youth could endure,’’ says Grieg. ‘‘The next morning at nine 
o’clock I knocked at the Director’s door and was admitted. 
Without further preface I uttered what was in my heart. 
I told him how inconsiderate and insulting his behavior 
toward us had been, since he treated us all alike, and as 
far as I was concerned I was determined not to put up 
with it. He flew into a frightful rage, leaped to his feet, 
and showed me the door. But I was in fighting mood. 
‘Certainly I will go, Sir, but not before I have said what 
I came to say.’ And now an astonishing thing happened: 
Schleinitz suddenly came down from his high horse. He 
walked over to me, tapped me on the shoulder and said in 
a voice as soft as a sucking dove: ‘Well, it is fine of you 
to stand up for your dignity.’ ”’ 

From this time they were the best of friends and when 
one winter’s day the mail did not bring Grieg his remit- 
tance from home and he had to pawn his watch for the 
first and only time, Schleinitz somehow learned about it 
and told him always when he needed money to come to 
him. Of course, he was allowed to have his way about 
leaving Plaidy and he went into the classes of the friend 
ot Schumann’s, Ernst Ferdinand Wenzel, who soon became 
Grieg’s idol. He played neither the Introductions to Men- 
delssohn’s Capriccios nor anything else; the reason, it was 
said, being that once, while giving a public performance, 
his memory suddenly failed him. ‘‘But,’’ says Grieg, ‘‘he 
was a master in the art of imparting to his pupils his 
knowledge of how to play; behind his words was the love- 


liest music.’’ oa 
Another of his instructors was that brilliant Jew, Ignaz 
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Moscheles, who had at fourteen played in public a concerto 
of his own and after a varied career was persuaded by 
Mendelssohn to join the Leipzig Conservatory. It became 
the fashion to deride Moscheles’s theory of ‘‘touch,’’ but 
Grieg stood up for him gallantly, and, though aware of 
his foibles and disagreeing with his persistent derogation 
of Schumann and Chopin, he felt he got much from him. 
It was frequently his way to play through the whole hour, 
and Grieg greatly admired his interpretation of Beethoven, 
all of whose sonatas he studied at this time. ‘‘Often,’’ 
he says, ‘‘I had not played four measures before he would 
lay his hands on mine, push me gently away from the stool 
saying, ‘Now hear how I play that!’ In this manner I 
solved many a technical mystery and came to prize his 
expressive interpretations to the highest degree.’”’ 

One day Grieg had played one of his twenty-four Etudes 
through without once being corrected. Moscheles turned 
to the other students and said: ‘‘Gentlemen, I call that 
musical playing.’’ Grieg declares that on that day the 
whole world seemed to lie before him bathed in sunshine. 

Ernst Friedrich Richter was his Professor in ecomposi- 
tion. This was the author of the Manual of Harmony, 
which has been translated into almost every modern lan- 
guage and yet together with his other technical treatises 
is characterized by Richard H. Stein as ‘‘unendurably dry 
and dull, barren and more dreary than the worst school- 
grammar, full of foolish precepts and rules, set down with- 
out any justification.’’ Grieg wrote what pleased him in- 
stead of following Richter’s prescriptions. He cared for 
the harmonies that sounded well to him, while Richter in- 
sisted on the correct solution of musical problems. ‘‘I had 
an obstinate distrust of him,’’ says Grieg, ‘‘and stuck to 
my convictions.’’ The class was too large for any contro- 
versy; Richter would draw his pencil through what he 
considered Grieg’s mistakes, but genius was generally right 
and academic correctness wrong! 

Dr. Benjamin Robert Papperitz, with whom he also 
had Harmony, gave him freer rein, but when the Doctor 
told him that if he introduced so many chromatics 
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in his choral compositions, he would become a second 
Spohr, he felt far from honored, since Spohr was to him 
an academic pedant of the first water. Most of all he got 
valuable hints from Moritz Hauptmann, the friend of 
Spohr. He tells how he made the old man’s acquaintance : he 
was still under sixteen and wearing his blue blouse; one 
day he had been bold enough at a private test to play 
one of his own compositions: 

““When I had played it through and was about to leave 
the piano, I saw to my astonishment an old gentleman get up 
from the professor’s table and come to me. He laid his 
hand on my shoulder and said: ‘How are you, my boy? 
we must be friends.’ It was Hauptmann and, of course, 
from that moment I loved him. In his last years he was 
an invalid and gave his lessons in his own house, in the 
Thomasschule, Sebastian Bach’s old house. Here I had the 
good fortune to know him more intimately. I see him still 
in my mind’s eye, sitting on his sofa, in his dressing-gown 
and night-cap, with a great silk handkerchief in his hand, 
his spectacled eyes bent closely over my note-book.... A 
fugue on the name of Gade, which found no favor with 
Richter, won Hauptmann’s commendation to such a degree 
that, contrary to all precedent, after he had looked it 
over attentively, he exclaimed: ‘That must sound very 
pretty; let me hear it.’ And when I had finished playing 
it, he said with his pleasant sweet smile: ‘Very pretty, 
very musical.’ ’’ 

In 1860 Grieg was taken ill with pleurisy, which sounds 
much worse under its German name, rippenfellenziindung. 
Probably his early drenchings under the rain-spout in 
Bergen had predisposed him to tuberculosis. At all events 
from this time one of his lungs became affected and caused 
him great suffering all the rest of his life, necessitating 
the greatest care and often deprivation from the public 
triumphs which his fame would have given him. This 
semi-invalidism tinged his natural gayety and optimism 
with the melancholy so characteristic of his music. His 
mother hastened to Leipzig and took him back with her for 
recuperation. But at the end of six months he was in 
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Leipzig again and studying harmony under the brilliant 
Carl Reinecke, whose first concert-tour at nineteen had 
been through Scandinavia, followed by his appointment 
as Court-pianist to King Christian VIII. at Copenhagen. 
An indefatigable composer, a-successful teacher, he had 
just been appointed conductor of the Gewandhaus con- 
certs and professor of piano-playing and composition at 
the Conservatory. Reinecke was too full of varied interests 
to do justice to his teaching. One of the first exercises that 
he gave to Grieg to work out was the composition of a 
string-quartet. ‘‘It may seem incredible and yet it was 
a fact that in the whole Conservatory there was not a single 
class in which one could acquire the fundamental knowl- 
edge necessary for such things.’’ Such is Grieg’s own erit- 
icism. He declares he had not the slightest inkling of the 
form or the technique of string-instruments, and yet he was 
required to write a quartet for them! He recalled a say- 
ing of his old nurse, often urged on him when he said: 
“‘T can not’’: ‘‘Put your can on the ground and take hold 
with both hands.’’ He found it helpful now; he studied the 
quartets of Mozart and Beethoven and completed his first 
work in that genre. It was played in an open class and 
the Director of the Conservatory desired to repeat it at 
one of the public recitals of the best violinists in the school. 
But Ferdinand David, the stern and illustrious professor 
of violin, teacher of Wilhelmj and Joachim, leader of the 
Gewandhaus orchestra, took Grieg aside and advised him 
not to have it so performed. His argument was that people 
would say it was Zukunftsmustk. 

“In that respect,’’ says Grieg, ‘‘he was mistaken, there 
was not a trace of ‘Future’ in it; it was in the style of 
Schumann, Gade, Mendelssohn; but I quickly realized that 
it was to the last degree a mediocre work, and I remained 
very thankful to David that he prevented its performance. 
I could wish that this quartet (and a goodly proportion 
of my other productions of this period) had been consigned 
to extinction in the fire; but alas! I have never sueceeded 
in destroying it.’’ He tells how a classmate offered to give 
him in exchange for it the score of Schumann’s piano- 
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concerto, copied by his own hand. The temptation was too 
strong and he yielded; he expressed horror at the thought 
that ‘‘this abortive work of his early youth still existed in 
some Southern country of Europe.’’ 

Reinecke next asked Grieg to ‘‘sit down and write an 
overture.’’ How could he write for orchestra when he 
knew nothing of instrumentation? But he had heard good 
music in Leipzig; his taste had been cultivated, and he 
realized what he wanted to do even if he had no idea how 
to accomplish it. This was the tragedy of his academic 
schooling at Leipzig. He saw many of his comrades, es- 
pecially the young Englishmen, Arthur Sullivan, John 
Francis Barnett, Franklin Taylor, the disciple of Liszt, 
Walter Bache and Edward Dannreuter (who founded the 
Wagner Society in London), making great progress, but 
he himself required a quite different training and at Leip- 
zig he found little to help him in expression. 

He tells of attending a performance of Saint Paul with 
Sullivan and following the score from Mendelssohn’s own 
manuscript: ‘‘With what reverence we turned page after 
page! We were captivated by the clear, firm notation, 
which expressed the master’s ideas so lucidly.’’ 

Just before Easter, 1862, he took part with other fellow- 
students, at a public concert in the Gewandhaus. He says: 
“‘T played several piano-pieces of my own composition ; 
they were most inadequate and poor and I blush even to 
this day that they were ever printed and are labeled as 
Opus 1; but the truth is I had an immense success and was 
recalled again and again. There was no doubt about this 
suecess. But it meant nothing to me. The audience con- 
sisted of intimate friends and relatives, professors and stu- 
dents. In such circumstances it was the easiest thing in 
the world for the blond-haired young man from the North 
to score a hit.”’ 

Yet he realized perfectly well that during his three years 
at the Conservatory he had not written a single thing that 
gave promise for the future and that he could have easily 
understood it if neither the Director nor the professors had 
taken any special interest in him. He realized that it was 
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his own fault or rather misfortune that he left Leipzig 
almost as stupid as when he arrived there. ‘‘I was a 
dreamer,’’ he says, ‘‘with no talent for the conflicts of life. 
I was awkward, sluggish, unengaging and to the last degree 
ignorant. We Norwegians are usually slow of develop- 
ment; few before they are eighteen betray what is in them. 
I myself scarcely knew what I wanted. The atmosphere 
of Leipzig was a veil before my eyes.’’ 

He closes his autobiographical fragment with these in- 
teresting words: ‘‘The shell of these experiences hides the 
kernel of the problem: I had within me sufficient power 
later to cast off the yoke, to rid myself of all the super- 
fluous trash with which a wretched education at home and 
abroad had restricted and afflicted me—a stupid and one- 
sided education calculated to force my natural gifts into a 
wholly false direction: in this power lay my salvation and 
my good fortune. And as soon as I became conscious of 
this power, as soon as I beheld myself, then came what I 
might call my one success. That decided my life. Yet the 
jeyancies and annoyances of my childhood and of my first 
years of study, my disillusions and triumphs, have all con- 
tributed to this great success. Yes, without them I should 
have never achieved anything.”’ 

He returned to Bergen and for a few months entered 
into the social life of that ancient, picturesque and wealthy 
Hanseatic city. He gave a concert at which were per- 
formed his string-quartet, his first four piano-pieces and 
four songs—the words by Heine and Chamisso: with the 
proceeds he bought various musical seores. In Bergen, 
however, the stimulus of artistic encouragement was almost 
wholly lacking and he took up his residence in Copenhagen 
where at that time were living the famous Niels W. Gade, 
ealled the founder of Scandinavian music, J. P. E. Hart- 
mann, Director of the Conservatory, and other excellent 
composers and musicians. 

He came to know these men, but they too were in a meas- 
ure products of the Leipzig school, greatly influenced by 
Mendelssohn. Their academic proclivities did not give him 
what he craved. But this he found after he had formed 
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a close friendship with a young Norwegian, named Rikard 
Nordraak, whom he met at Tivoli, the park where Copen- 
hagen finds its recreation in music and dancing as well as 
in Nature. Nordraak’s first words are said to have been: 
‘“So at last we two great men are privileged to meet.’’ 

Nordraak was full of energy, vigor, zeal and enthusiasm 
—the very contrary of Grieg, who was timid, and retiring. 
If Nordraak’s genius was only a spark it served to kindle 
his friend’s greater fire. Grieg says that the veil fell from 
before his eyes and to his astonishment he beheld a whole 
world of beauty which his Leipzig pleasures had hidden 
from him. ‘‘I had found myself,’’ he says, ‘‘and with 
the greatest facility I overcame all the difficulties which in 
Leipzig had seemed to me insurmountable. With my fancy 
emancipated I composed one work after another. That my 
music at first was criticized as artificial and strange did 
not confuse me; I knew what I wanted and I boldly aimed 
for the goal which J meant to attain.’’ 

His first meeting with Gade resulted in his first and only 
symphony. They were at Klampenbourg near Copenhagen 
and the older musician—he was then forty-six—asked him 
what large works he had composed and suggested that he 
try his hand at asymphony. In a fortnight he had finished 
the first movement and the whole was ultimately written 
and performed once at Tivoli Park. It does not appear 
in the catalogue of Grieg’s works; but he published two 
movements of it in a transcription for two pianos and 
Nordraak conducted the last two movements at the 
‘“Huterpe’’ concerts. 

' Nordraak called Grieg’s attention to the wonderful treas- 
ures hidden in Norwegian folk-music, in the songs and 
dances of the people. In these he found his great inspira- 
tion: here was the secret of his unique originality, of his 
fecundity, of his power. The very spirit of the Norsk race 
descended on him and transformed him. In order to pop- 
ularize this new-old movement the two young men founded 
the ‘‘Euterpe’’ Society, enlisting in its ranks those like- 
minded with themselves. Their principal object was to 
give performances of exclusively Scandinavian works. A 
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wealthy amateur, Benjamin Feddersen, helped to finance 
the undertaking and put at Grieg’s disposal a little villa 
picturesquely located, and there Grieg composed almost im- 
mediately his piano-sonata in E and his -violin-sonata, 
both dedicated to Gade. He dedicated his Humoreske 
(Opus 6) to Nordraak, who with characteristic humility 
declared: ‘‘Why, I might have written it myself!”’ 

In 1864 Grieg was at his Bergen home again for a time 
and there found Ole Bull, with whom he made many ex- 
cursions into that noble mountain-region and spent their 
evenings in playing duets together. Two of Ole Bull’s 
poetic observations are recorded. On one oceasion he said: 
‘‘Do you see, the fjelder there, the lakes and streams, the 
valleys and the forests and the blue sky over all, have 
made my music, not I. So it is frequently when I am 
playing, it seems as if I merely made mechanical motions 
and were only a silent listener while the Soul of Norway 
sings in my soul.’’ And again: ‘‘When in the meadow 
the blue-bells are lightly swung by the wind, I hear them 
ringing and the grasses furnish a delicate accompaniment, 
like a string-orchestra with mutes.’’ 

All true poets have that consciousness. The Power out- 
side them and dwelling in them makes them merely the 
medium of its expression. This is Inspiration in any form 
ot art. Hence the great poet, the supreme artist must be 
humble and simple. Such talk from the lips of Ole Bull, 
who was, to be sure, not so much a great composer as a 
deep thinker, had a powerful influence on Grieg. 

He made his first visit to Rome the following winter, 
made the acquaintance of the gruff dramatist, Henrik 
Ibsen, and returned to Copenhagen, bringing with him his 
overture In Autumn, which, when transformed into a four- 
hand arrangement, won a prize in Stockholm. Nordraak 
died in Berlin in 1866 and Grieg removed to Kristiania. 
He had become betrothed to his cousin, Nina Hagerup, 
who was an accomplished singer. It is easy to conclude 
that this lady was largely responsible for Grieg’s enormous 
output of songs—more than one hundred and fifty, not 
reckoning more pretentious vocal compositions. 
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At this time his financial prospects were not brilliant. 
Only two copies of his early songs were sold, and Fruken 
Hagerup’s parents were bitterly opposed to their engage- 
ment. When her mother, who had been a popular actress, 
was told that Grieg would certainly become famous, she 
had her doubts. ‘‘He is nothing,’’ she cried, ‘‘has nothing 
and makes music which no one will listen to!’’ The father 
disapproved of cousins’ marrying; but the young people 
were headstrong. Grieg agreed to wait until he had made 
some money, and for this purpose gave a concert in Kris- 
tiania, at which he played his Piano Sonata in E-flat ; Fruken 
Hagerup sang songs by Nordraak, Halfdan Kjerulf and 
some of his own; and he engaged the brilliant Frau Nor- 
mann-Neruda, who had begun to play in public when she 
was seven, and had already won fame in Russia and all 
over Europe, to produce with him his first violin-sonata. 
There was clever advertising and the concert was unex- 
pectedly successful. One result was that he was besieged 
to take pupils: another was that he was permitted to marry 
(in 1867) though it was long before his mother-in-law for- 
gave him. He had the satisfaction, however, of contribut- 
ing to her support in her old age and she survived him 
only a few days, dying at the age of ninety-two. 

Another of the results of his first concert in Kristiania 
was a pressing invitation to take charge of the Philhar- 
monic Society, which had a mediocre orchestra and a choir 
of unbalanced voices with all the usual local ambitions and 
dissonanees, requiring to be built into a harmonious entity. 
Grieg, who was small and timid, feeble in health and in 
voice, nevertheless had sufficient force of character and 
fiery zeal to accomplish this appalling task. He created 
an excellent organization, which under his leadership per- 
formed Sehumann’s Paradise and the Peri, Mendelssohn’s 
Elijah, Mozart’s Requiem, scenes from Lohengrin and 
Liszt’s Tasso. While many of the local musicians out of 
jealousy held aloof, he was powerfully supported by 
Kjerulf, the teacher of Jenny Lind and Christine Nilsson ; 
he was a great advocate of Norwegian music. Unfortu- 
nately he died in 1863 and Grieg was left to fight his hard 
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battles almost alone. No wonder his health suffered and 
that he became nervous and irritable. 

Out of the gloomy sky toward the end of January, 1868, 
came a bright light: a totally unexpected letter from Franz 
Liszt, congratulating him on his Sonata: ‘‘It evidences a 
powerful, logically creative, ingenious, excellently con- 
structive talent for composition, which needs only to fol- 
low its natural development to attain high rank. I could 
hope that you are finding in your own country the success 
and encouragement you deserve; you will not fail of them 
elsewhere.’’ He ended by inviting Grieg to come to Wei- 
mar and make him a visit. How like Liszt to offer a 
friendly hand to every rismg young genius, when such 
aid was most useful! 

Grieg found Liszt in Rome, when in the autumn of 1869 
he went there with his wife. Liszt was living in an old 
monastery near the Forum and Grieg took to him his 
violin-sonata, the Funeral March, written in memory of 
Nordraak, and some of his songs. Liszt made him sit down 
at his fine Chickering and play them to him, and when 
he got interested in the sonata he indicated the violin-part 
an octave higher. Then while Grieg was playing the 
Minuet from his Humoreske Liszt sang the air. What 
particularly pleased Liszt was Grieg’s manifestation of the 
Norwegian national spirit—not, of course, any slavish copy- 
ing of the folk-song but its soul, for, he had brought pieces, 
in which as he himself said, he had tried ‘‘to touch the 
national strings.”’ 

At Grieg’s request the great master played the Funeral 
March from his Tasso: Lamento e triumfo, recently eom- 
pleted: ‘“‘It sounded as if he were evoking the Manes of 
Tasso. . . . His strength lies in depicting tragic majesty. 
... He did not play in reality: one forgets that he is a 
musician ; he becomes a prophet announcing the end of the 
world; all the spirits of the Universe tremble under his 
fingers. He penetrates the most mysterious depths of the 
soul and runs riot with demonic power in one’s inmost 
being.”’ 

Then Liszt took up the Sonata and played it through at 
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sight, bringing in the violin-part, never making the least 
mistake, and adding to it a greatness that its composer 
had hardly suspected informed it. ‘‘I laughed,’’ Grieg 
wrote in his long letter home, ‘‘laughed like a erazy person 
and when I tried to stammer a few words of amazement, 
he murmured: ‘There, there, you can easily be sure that 
I can play from the score, for I am an old and practiced 
musician.’ ...I went back to my lodgings, tremend- 
ously excited and conscious that I had spent two of the 
most interesting hours of my life.’’ 

The next day Giovanni Sgambati, Liszt’s pupil—who 
had played in publie when he was six—and Ettore Pinelli, 
pupil of Joachim, performed the sonata at a concert given 
by the Society which the two had founded: it elicited’ en- 
thusiastic applause in which Liszt participated. At Grieg’s 
next visit at Liszt’s he had with him the manuscript of 
his Piano Concerto in A-minor and the Abbé played this 
before a distinguished company. Grieg was amused at 
their assiduity : ‘‘The young Germans copied Liszt’s every 
mannerism, even to his costume and the young women 
seeme dif they would devour him ‘skin and hair’: Their 
worship was quite comical. They outrivaled one another 
in touching the hem of his ecclesiastical robe and in seizing 
every opportunity to kiss his hand. Ay, absolutely ignor- 
ing the space every pianist requires to move his arms, the 
ladies crowded around his seat at the piano with their 
hungry eyes fastened on his fingers as if the next moment 
they were destined to disappear down the already wide- 
opened jaws of these wild beasts.’’ 

Grieg was enraptured at the marvelous reading of the 
Sonata and he particularly describes ‘‘one divine episode”’ 
in it, where the composer had showed great originality in 
changing a Gt to a G: ‘‘Liszt suddenly stopped, rose to 
his full height, left the piano and marched with majestic 
theatrical stride and uplifted arm through the huge mon- 
astery-hall, humming the theme all the time. And when 
he reached the said G he stretched out his arm command- 
ingly like an Emperor and cried: ‘G, G and not Gf. 
Magnificent! Those are genuine Swedish bank-notes!’ 
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And then as in a parenthesis, quite pianissimo: ‘Smetana 
recently sent me something about this.’ He returned te 
the piano, repeated the whole Strophe and stopped. F1- 
nally he said to me in a strange, subtle tone of voice, as 
he gave the manuscript back-to me: ‘Go on in this way; 
I assure you, you have the stuff for it and—don’t be 
frightened away.’ ”’ 

Grieg felt that these words were a sort of consecration 
or benediction: ‘‘Many times when disillusionment and 
bitterness come upon me, I shall remember his words and 
the recollection of that hour will confer on me a marvelous 
foree and keep up my courage in days of disaster.’’ 

Liszt made a number of suggestions for the Concerto and 
at first Grieg adopted them; but later in a revised edition 
he returned in part to his former instrumentation, realiz- 
ing that Liszt’s emendations tended to change the idyllic 
nature of the poetic work into something too fiery and 
dramatic. There was one detail of Liszt’s performance 
omitted by Grieg but afterwards told by Oscar Meyer, 
who was present. In turning over a page in the midst of 
a fortissimo passage, where the notation was not quite clear 
Liszt changed the key from minor to major. Grieg ven- 
tured to call his attention to the mistake; Liszt gave him 
an indignant look, took a red pencil and with bold strokes 
made some changes and without a word proceeded. Grieg 
often imitated the whole scene to the great amusement of 
his friends. 

He took with him to Leipzig the manuscript of the Con- 
certo and left it with Reinecke. When Reinecke made no 
acknowledgment of it, Grieg went to call on him. They 
talked about everything under the sun, but the work was 
not mentioned. He was always sensitive to criticism, and 
such indifference on the part of his old teacher hurt him 
deeply. 

Many untoward trifles, which accumulated, are no longer 
trifles, exasperated his abnormally sensitive organization 
and made him suspicious and irritable. Moreover, all his 
life long he was fighting a desperate battle against illness. 
How many months he was obliged to spend in sanitoriums 
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or in the hospital! This was a handicap which he bravely 
struggled to overcome. For a time the threat of poverty 
was added to his troubles; but in 1874 the Norwegian 
Storthing granted him a pension of sixteen hundred kroner 
a year and this with the gradually increasing returns from 
his concerts and from his published works, enabled him to 
live in comparative comfort. In the summer he retired to 
Loftus on the Hardangerfjord, lodging in a big farmhouse 
surrounded with apple trees; here he built a little house, 
from the windows of which he had the most entrancing 
outlook over the water and up to the snow-clad mountains 
and waterfalls. In the one big room he had his Erard 
piano and enjoyed a peaceful season. He usually returned 
to Bergen in the autumn, but once he spent the whole 
winter there. The peasants picked up his house, piano and 
all, and lugged it down to the edge of the fjord, where it 
was warmer and less windy. In the evenings he played 
eards with his rustic neighbors and when the spirit moved, 
composed. Here he wrote his string-quartet and began or 
finished several other important works. The next summer 
fifty peasants earried the house back again and then Grieg 
performed some Norwegian dances while the young couples 
danced: ‘‘ After a time the music became slow and melan- 
choly strains mingled with the general joy. The peasants 
ceased dancing, sat down or stood around in a circle and 
each dreamed the dream of his heart.’’ 

In 1880 he undertook the conductorship of the Harmony 
Society in Bergen and built up a quite remarkable organ- 
ization from poor material, and had a few good concerts, 
but at immense expenditure of energy. As usual he was 
met by all sorts of annoyances. ‘“‘I literally wallowed in 
stupidities, anonymous obscenities and all the rest of it,’’ 
he declared. 

A little later he built a pretty villa amid the woods high 
above Nordaas Lake—‘‘Troldhaug’’ (Troll-hill), as he 
named it, was his home for the rest of his life. His wife 
and his wife’s sister looked after his health and happiness. 
When he was well enough the little man, with one shoulder 
higher than the other, was seen taking his daily walk what- 
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ever the weather was. As it rains most of the time in that 
region he was usually wrapped in a mantle, wore rubbers 
and carried the biggest umbrella ever seen—a unique 
spectacle, as characteristic as his music. _ 

Here at ‘‘Troldhaug,’’ in 1892, was celebrated his Silver 
Wedding charmingly described by him in a letter. There 
had been a fortnight of steady rain, but the weather 
cleared. Early in the morning music was heard in the 
garden: Hin’ feste Burg and then a serenade. Friends had 
filled the house with flowers so that it ‘‘was buried in a 
sea’’ of them. Colleagues in Kristiania sent him a painting, 
and a gigantic bear-skin, Bergen admirers presented him 
with a fine Steinway piano; from a musie school in London 
came a beautiful silver writing-set ; from Sweden, and Den- 
mark gifts of furniture and all kinds of silverware and 
other things and as a sudden improvisation more than fifty 
of the guests were kept to supper which, ordered from 
Bergen by telephone and telegraph, was served out of doors 
at small tables ‘‘as in the fairy-story,’’ pretty women act- 
ing as waitresses. Then about nine o’clock in the evening 
a choir of two hundred and thirty voices sang in honor of 
the talented couple and there were speeches. Grieg himself 
played on the new piano, his wife sang his songs; ‘‘puneh 
flowed like the Rheinwein in Heine’s Poem.’’ Cannon 
thundered their salutes on the islands in the lake; there 
were fireworks and a tremendous bonfire, reflected red in 
the glassy waters. Lights flashed on innumerable boats and 
all the surrounding hills were ‘‘black with people’’: more 
than five thousand five hundred passengers came to the 
festival by train and it was all so spontaneous that Grieg 
never forgot it. 

He was frequently solicited to write operas. Librettos 
were sent to him but he found nothing that especially ap- 
pealed to him, and if his ambition prompted him to take up 
this form of his art, two important considerations stood in 
the way: Norway had no national opera and his genius 
was not essentially dramatic. He had met Henrik Ibsen, 
but their natures were in sharp opposition. Ibsen asked 
him to write the music for his Peer Gynt and this was 
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done; but whereas Grieg’s interpretation of the poem, in 
all its various forms—for large and small orchestra, for 
piano (also for two pianos, for violin and piano, for ’cello 
and piano) had a world-wide popularity and added enor- 
mously to his fame, Ibsen’s poem is too national or local 
to be generally understood. Grieg and Ibsen exchanged 
many letters, but after a slight and rather stormy ac- 
quaintance, they became so estranged that when they passed 
each other in the street they never stopped to shake hands. 

Quite otherwise was it with the tall Berserker Bjérn- 
stjerne Bjérnson: he and Grieg were remarkably congenial. 
Several of Grieg’s greater works were composed on Bjérn- 
son’s words. He set a large number of his songs and they 
even started to collaborate in an opera. But it was not 
accomplished. 

In 1898 Grieg instituted the first Norwegian music- 
festival in Bergen. An orchestra led by Willem Mengel- 
berg was brought from Amsterdam. Nearly all the Norwe- 
gian composers were represented on the programs of the 
six concerts. For a marvel it did not rain for ten days. 
King Oskar sent congratulations, and the whole affair was 
one of Grieg’s greatest triumphs. 

In 1903 another triumph came to him on his sixtieth 
birthday. More than five hundred letters and telegrams 
were received by him; the orchestra from the National 
Theater in Kristiania tendered him a concert in Bergen at 
which his Norwegian Wedding March was played with 
enormous applause. Bjornson delivered two orations in his 
honor. 

When the Dreyfus scandal was at its height in France, 
Grieg was visiting Bjérnson and the two men were highly 
excited over the injustice perpetrated. About that time 
Grieg received an invitation from Edouard Colonne to play 
with his orchestra in Paris. Grieg replied that since the 
result of the Dreyfus affair he found it quite incompatible 
with his feelings to visit France. The none-too-tactful let- 
ter was published and caused a great to-do. Several years 
later Grieg visited Paris and gave a concert with Raoul 
Pugno and Ellen Gulbranson. When he went to the desk 
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to direct, a frightful disturbance ensued. As usual Grieg 
conquered, but when he left the hall policemen were ouard- 
ing the approach to his carriage. 

While Grieg and his wife were in Paris, a private con- 
cert was arranged in his honor in the studio of the painter, 
Rafaelli. Gambetta was there and a very distinguished 
company besides. Ferruccio Busoni played with the com- 
poser. Mrs. Grieg also sang. As described by Tschaikov- 
sky, she looked like him. Herman Bang, one of the guests 
said that as she went up on the platform, timid and modest, 
and stood there a cunning little old woman, she looked like 
a poodle with too large a head but as soon as she began to 
sing she arrested the attention of all: ‘‘Silence deeper than 
that at a Mass reigned among the Parisian ‘Four Hundred.’ 
And when she ended jubilant applause broke out ‘like a 
hurricane.’ ”’ 

As his years increased and his fame spread, Grieg re- 
ceived more and more invitations to visit in cities all over 
Europe—even from Bukarest and Sofia and the Balkans, 
to play and to conduct. In 1897 he had great triumphs in 
Holland. In 1907 he went to Berlin for a concert at the 
Philharmonic; it was so successful that it had to be re- 
peated: each time the house was sold out. All sorts of 
honors were heaped upon him: he was elected a member of 
the French Legion of Honor, of the Swedish Academy of 
Music, of the Royal Academy of Arts in Berlin; the degree 
of Doctor of Music was conferred on him both by Oxford 
and Cambridge Universities. If he had cared for such 
trifles he might have had a constellation of ‘‘stars’’ on his 
poor little cramped breast. But when an order was sent 
him he tossed it into a drawer and thought no more about 
it. On one occasion he was handed a glittering jewel and 
thrust it into his coat-tail pocket. A Grand Duchess said, 
““Here, Mr. Grieg, let me show you where to put it,’’? and 
~ pinned it on his coat. 

He was as simple and unaffected in his intercourse with 
titled folk as with his friends the peasants. Kaiser Wilhelm 
took a great fancy toe him and talked with him on many 
occasions. When in Norwegian waters on his yacht, Hohen- 
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zollern, in 1904, he had his orchestra of forty men play 
Grieg’s Peer Gynt Suite—and a special march composed in 
Grieg’s honor was performed when Grieg came on board for 
breakfast. Grieg played and his wife sang. Then came an 
invitation to dinner; the orchestra played on deck, while 
‘“‘many hundreds if not thousands of row-boats and 
pleasure-craft clustered round’’ under the soft Northern 
sky. The Emperor, afraid Grieg would catch cold, care- 
fully wrapped his own cloak around him. When Grieg 
started to walk, still wearing it, an officer called to him: 
‘*Look out, Majesty’s cloak is dragging.”’ 

Kaiser Wilhelm frequently wrote or telegraphed to him 
and in 1906 proposed to name a new grandson Sigurd after 
the hero of one of Grieg’s compositions (Sigurd Jorsalfar, 
Bjornson’s tragedy). Grieg was naturally captivated by 
such kindliness and sympathy. 

His health grew feebler; he suffered from sleeplessness 
and from shortness of breath. Death had been long at his 
elbow, as it were; he dreaded the fatal touch. But the end 
came painlessly in the early morning of September 7, 1907. 
A few days before he died he wrote a friend: 

‘‘During a visit in England, in 1888, I embraced the 
tenets of the Unitarian Faith ... and during the last 
nineteen years I have remained steadfast in that conclu- 
sion.’’ And it gave him comfort, though as he said, pure 
science, excellent as a means for an end, but not an end in 
itself, as far as he was concerned, sometimes came into con- 
flict with his notion of prayer. 

He had desired a very quiet funeral; but it was not to 
be. When the news of his death reached Bergen, business 
was suspended. All the flags were put at half-mast. The 
Government undertook the formalities of the funeral. 
Representatives of the King and of the Storthing and of the 
German Emperor were present. There were eulogies. 
People in thousands passed by his bier. And after he had 
been laid at rest in a rocky grotto just below his beloved 
home, a memorial service was held in Kristiania at which 
Bjérnson’s son delivered a moving oration, and an orches- 
tra played the first part of the Peer Gynt Suite including 
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Aase’s Death, which he realized when he composed it was a 
foreboding of his own. 

It is significant to note that of all Grieg’s works, those 
that seem destined to immortality are most free from Ger- 
man influence, are informed with the true Norwegian 
national spirit: his Ballade (on an old Folk-melody), a 
considerable number of his songs and his Norwegian Swites. 
He wrote many critical articles and much of his correspond- 
ence has been published. The bibliography of books and 
magazine-literature regarding him is very long: material 
for a complete portrait of the man and the composer. To 
Norway and to the world he left a great legacy of beautiful 
music. As he had no children he bequeathed his entire 
property—about three hundred thousand kroner—for the 
promotion of music in Bergen; his books, letters and manu- 
seripts were consigned to the city library. Unselfish, mod- 
est, democratic, high-strung, and devoted to his art, he will 
long exert a great influence in the world. 


EDWARD MACDOWELL 
(1861-1908) 


It is evident to all students of our history that we 
have here in the United States a sufficient foundation 
for a characteristic and flourishing music of our own. 
Happily the wiser minds in the profession have at last 
awakened to the possibilities lying under our feet. Dvorak 
found inspiration for his American Symphony in the 
quaint and effective melodies of the colored people. Mac- 
Dowell, Cadman and others have gone even farther 
back and taken down for elaboration the songs of the 
North American Indians. Edward MacDowell, before 
he was taken away so untimely, became interested in folk- 
song and one of his most interesting lectures at Colum- 
bia University was devoted to that subject. If he had lived 
he would undoubtedly have been the foremost to take 
advantage of the material now so rapidly engaging the 
attention of students. 

Edward Alexander MacDowell was born December 18, 
1861 at 220 Clinton Street, New York City. -His father, 
Thomas MacDowell, had unusual talent for painting, but 
as his parents were strict Quakers they promptly quenched 
his artistic aspirations and he became a business man. His 
grandfather was of Scottish origin but settled in Ireland 
where he married Ann MeMurran. Their son Alexander, 
born in Belfast, came to New York and married Sarah 
Thompson, also of Irish origin. Edward MacDowell’s 
father, born in that city, married Frances M. Knapp, whose 
ancestry was English. Edward, their third son, had thus 
a triple strain of nationality in his blood and, as frequently 
happens, this manifested itself in an artistic temperament. 

When he was eight years old he began to take piano- 
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lessons from Sefior Juan Buitrago, a South American musi- 
cian, a family friend who recognized the boy’s talent. Es 
next teacher was also of Spanish or perhaps of French race, 
Pablo (or Paul) Desvernine, from Cuba. And the brilliant 
Teresa Carrefio, the Venezuelan pianist, pupil of Gott- 
schalk, took an interest in him and continued his instruction. 
He was not particularly assiduous in practicing; he much 
preferred improvising, and there was evident danger that 
he, like so many talented youths, would fritter away his 
time instead of acquiring a systematic technique. He liked 
almost as well to indulge his propensity for sketching, and 
there is in existence a self-portrait of him from about this 
time: it depicts him as a round-faced ingenuous-looking 
boy with big wide eyes, a rather stubby nose, a large full 
mouth and thick hair parted not far from the middle of his 
head and cut just above the ears. 

In his fifteenth year his mother went with him to Paris 
to place him in the Conservatoire. This was in April, 1876. 
He passed the required examination and was admitted. He 
began the autumn term with the piano under the instruction 
of Antoine-Francois Marmontel, then sixty years old and 
renowned not only for his own composition, and his ability 
as an interpreter, but also as having been the teacher of 
Georges Bizet, Josef Wieniawski, Vineent d’Indy, Fran- 
eois Thomé and many other musicians of note. He studied 
musical theory and composition with Marie-Gabriel-Augus- 
tin Savard, who was sixty-two years old. Among his fellow 
pupils was Claude Debussy, a youth of sixteen, who was 
already beginning to show his great originality and, in the 
eyes of the conventional, his perversity. 

In order that MacDowell might be able to follow intelli- 
gently the instrumentation given, he was sent to a French 
teacher, who was provided by Mother Nature with a huge 
Cyrano de Bergerac nose. One day this man detected Mac- 
Dowell in the act of making a sketch instead of doing his 
exercises. He demanded it but instead of being angry, was 
so pleased with the likeness that he wanted to keep it. He 
asked his pupil if he had ever studied drawing or how he 
had acquired such remarkable proficiency. He took the 
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picture to an eminent professor in the Ecole des Beaux Arts 
and a few days later informed Mrs. MacDowell that this 
painter had been greatly impressed by the boy’s ability and 
desired to give him a three years’ course of free instruction, 
and maintenance during that time. The mother in per- 
plexity consulted Marmontel. Marmontel did not relish the 
idea of losmg such a promising young composer, and ad- 
vised that he should be kept to his music. The matter was 
left to MacDowell’s own decision, and music won the day. 

Still he was dissatisfied with the methods obtaining at the 
Conservatoire and after two years fully decided that a 
change must be made. At a concert given at the time of 
the 1878 Exposition he heard Nikolai Rubinstein play a 
piano-concerto by Tchaikovsky, and when he and his mother 
left the hall he remarked that he should never learn in 
Paris to play like that. Nikolai Rubinstein was at the head 
of the Moscow Conservatory and MacDowell was tempted 
to go there. Leipzig and Frankfort were suggested, but in 
the end he went to Stuttgart. 

His experiences in Paris left him with an unpleasant 
impression of the French people, at least from a musical 
standard. In one of his lectures on the opera he said: ‘‘In 
France, even to-day, everything gives way to the public, 
a public whose intelligence from a poetic standpoint is, in 
my opinion, lower than that of any other country. The 
French composer is dependent on his country (Paris) as is 
no musician of other nationality. Berlioz’s life was em- 
bittered by the want of recognition in Paris. Although he 
had been acclaimed as a great musician all over Europe, 
yet he returned again and again to Paris, preferring (as he 
admits) the approbation of its musically worthless public 
to his otherwise world-wide fame. This influence of the 
admittedly ignorant and superficial French public is the 
more remarkable when one considers the fact that it was 
always the last to admit the value of the best work of its 
composers. Thus Berlioz’s fame was gained in Russia and 
Germany while he was still derided and comparatively 
unknown in Paris.”’ 

He ascribes the death of Bizet to disappointment at the 
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failure of Carmen at its first performance and he cites an 
expression of Saint-Saéns’s disgust at the attitude of the 
French: ‘‘The fat, ugly bourgeois ruminates in his padded 
stall, regretting separation from his kind. He half opens a 
glassy eye, munches a bonbon, then sleeps again while the 
orchestra is a-tuning.’’ And going on in the same pessi- 
mistic strain he coneludes his diatribe with these words: 
‘And yet, even Saint-Saéns, whose name became known 
chiefly. through Liszt’s help, and whose operas and sym- 
phonies were given in Germany before they were known in 
France, even he is one of the most ardent adherents to the 
‘anti-foreigner’ ery in France. In my opinion, this respect 
for and attempt to please this grossly ignorant French pub- 
lic is and has been one of the most devitalizing influences 
which hamper the French composer.’’ 

His disillusionment in Stuttgart was even more cruel. 
The system of piano-technique was so different from that to 
which he had become accustomed in Paris that he would 
have had to begin all over, and it was so faulty that he 
used to tell of a student who had learned to play an ascend- 
ing scale perfectly but could not execute it in the contrary 
direction. It was said that Rubinstein would have been 
obliged to unlearn his method of playing, had he conformed 
to that of the Stuttgart professors. He studied for a time 
with Dr. Professor Siegmund Lebert, alias Levine, but that 
much over-estimated theorist did not please him. It is said 
that Hans von Bilow refused to hear him play. 

It happened during this period of uncertainty that Karl 
Heymann, who after a brilliant concert-tour with the great 
violinist, August-Wilhelmj, and an appointment as Court- 
pianist to the Landgrave of Hesse, had just accepted a posi- 
tion in the Hoch Conservatory at Frankfort, and Mrs. Mac- 
Dowell, knowing of his eminent abilities, thought of taking 
her son to him. An opportunity soon offered for their meet- 
ing him at the house of a friend at Wiesbaden. They heard 
him play and were captivated by his almost faultless style 
and by his poetic interpretations. 

Having decided to repair to Frankfort in the autumn, 
MacDowell took up his temporary residence in Wiesbaden 
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and his mother returned to America. During his weeks 
ot waiting he studied composition and musical theory with 
Louis Ehlert, who in his young days had been a pupil of 
both Schumann and Mendelssohn in Leipzig and in turn 
had taught the Princes of Meiningen. 

At Frankfort he found a congenial society and for two 
years studied profitably. His master in composition was 
the Director of the Conservatory, Joseph Joachim Raff, the 
eminent Swiss composer, who took more than a friendly 
interest in him. ‘‘Your music will be played when mine is 
forgotten’’ said Raff to him on one occasion, as if realizing 
that in spite of his wide knowledge, the very facility with 
which he produced every kind of composition—his musical 
garrulity, so to speak—was destined to make him forfeit the 
lasting fame only to be won by a more restrained and care- 
fully-considered output. Raff had the gift of beautiful 
melody and a temporary popularity kept urging him too 
immature production. His influence may be easily detected 
in MacDowell’s early compositions. He continued his 
piano-studies under Heymann; and that excellent teacher, 
on resigning his professorship in 1880, recommended Mac- 
Dowell as his successor. Raff warmly advocated his 
appointment, and he would undoubtedly have received it 
had he not been so young, had he not been an American, 
had there not been professional jealousies to conspire 
against him. For a time he busied himself in giving private 
lessons on the piano. Among his pupils was a young 
woman from the United States, Miss Marian Nevins, and 
she became his wife in 1884. 

About this time he was invited to join the staff of the 
Darmstadt Conservatory as teacher of the piano and ac- 
cepted the position, but found it too confining and not 
sufficiently remunerative and he soon went back to Frank- 
fort, where, besides teaching, he played in concerts at Wild- 
bad, Wiesbaden, Darmstadt, Ulm, Baden-Baden, and Ham- 
burg and was everywhere enthusiastically received. He 
also devoted much time and ardor to composition. When 
‘Raff one day called on him and asked him what he was © 
doing, he replied at haphazard that he was working at a 
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concerto, though in reality he had not as yet actually noted 
down a bar of it. Raff bade him bring it to his house on 
Sunday. By that time only the first movement was com- 
pleted, and he stayed away for nearly a fortnight, but 
finally the piece was ready to be heard. Raff liked it and 
liked the young pianist’s rendering of it. He sent Mac- 
Dowell to Weimar with a letter of introduction to the Abbé 
Liszt, who received him with characteristic generosity and 
kindliness. Eugéne d’Albert happened to be present and 
Liszt asked him to play the orehestral part which Mac- 
Dowell had arranged for a second piano. Liszt was so well 
pleased with its fire and brilliant originality that he 
accepted its dedication and procured for its composer an 
invitation to be one of the performers at the annual Con- 
vention of the General German Musik-Verein which was to 
be held at Zurich in July, 1881. 

On this occasion he played his ‘‘First Modern 
Suite,’’ consisting of six movements which he had com- 
posed two years earlier and which, though bearing opus- 
number ten, was the first of his compositions that he 
eared to preserve. It was published the following year with 
a dedication to Frau Raff, Raff himself having died a 
month before its first performance. He played this and 
other pieces from the manuscript, not having as he after- 
wards said, ‘‘waked up to the idea,’’ that it was worth 
memorizing: ‘‘I would not have changed a note in one of 
them for untold gold, and inside I had the greatest love for 
them,’’ but it had not occurred to him that anyone else 
might take them seriously. Indeed they did not represent 
the MacDowell into which he was to grow. 

Nevertheless he could have sincerely written regarding 
them what he subjoined to his pen-and-ink sketch of Liszt: 
“Tt looks like him, though not well drawn.’’ “They were 
scholarly in the true German style and two of them were 
accompanied by lines of verse, indicating their inspiration. 
This blending of poetry and music afterwards became quite 
characteristic of his compositions; many of them indeed 
proved that he was'a poet as well as a musician and a 
potential artist, 
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He wrote about the same time—that is in 1881, when he 
was traveling about Germany—his ‘‘Second Modern Suite 
for Pianoforte,’’ also in six movements (the last one, a Fan- 
tastic Dance) and the opening Praeludium bearing a cita- 
tion from Byron’s ‘‘Manfred.’’ This was published in 
Leipzig in 1883 with a dedication to Camille Saint-Saéns 
and it was played by Teresa Carrefio in New York the next 
year. Among other pieces published in 1884 was his 
Witches’ Dance (Hexentanz, as it was called in Germany), 
which became popular and, though he aftewards found 
fault with it and revised it, he himself played it in public 
as late as 1891. We might mention also his Forest Idyls 
dedicated to Miss Nevins. There were four of them—‘‘ For- 
est Stillness,’’ ‘‘Play of the Nymphs,’’ ‘‘Reverie’’ and 
‘Dance of the Dryads.’’ Two of these he revised later. 
Other piano pieces—solos and duets—and a number of 
voeal compositions were produced and published between 
the period of his Darmstadt engagement and his marriage. 
He made a hasty visit to America and arrived at the 
Nevins’s house unannounced. The family had never seen 
him and when he was admitted asked him what he wanted. 
He replied modestly, ‘‘I am Edward MacDowell!”’ 

In 1885 he and his wife settled in Wiesbaden, where he 
applied himself assiduously to composition. He by this 
time had sufficient confidence in himself to ask the music 
directors of various cities to try out some of his orchestral 
compositions. Thus he wrote to Dr. Haase, ‘‘der Herr 
Hof-Kapellmeister’’ of Darmstadt: ‘‘I take the liberty of 
addressing you with the hope that you may perhaps be 
inclined to have a small piece of my composition tried out 
at your convenience at an orchestral rehearsal. The work 
would take at the utmost only from fifteen to twenty min- 
utes. The parts and the score are copied with the utmost 
care and clearness.’’ It has always been a great advantage 
te German composers that in nearly every city, however 
small, such opportunities were freely offered, just as in 
Italy the local opera-companies afforded young musicians a 
hearing for their first works, though not always, as in the 
ease of Verdi, without expense to themselves. 
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The reputation which MacDowell was winning by his 
public performances and by his published pieces quickly 
extended to England and to his own country. Two move- 
ments from his First Piano Concerto were performed in 
New York, in March, 1885, at one of Frank van der 
Stucken’s ‘‘Novelty Concerts’’ and the same year a move- 
ment from his First Piano Suite was given by Louis Mel- 
bourne at an ‘‘ American Concert’’ in London. 

In the winter of 1884 and 1885 he composed his first 
Symphonie Poem, Hamlet and Ophelia, appropriately dedi- 
cated to Henry Irving and Ellen Terry, whom he had seen 
in London during his honeymoon visit there. This was per- 
formed in a number of German cities and both parts were 
given in New York in the next two years, though separately. 
Its first performance as a whole took place in Boston in 
January, 1893, by the Symphony Orchestra under Arthur 
Nikiseh. It greatly enhanced his reputation. Mr. John F. 
Porte says of it: ‘‘It was by far the most important of 
MacDowell’s musie up to this period, for in addition to a 
skill and brilliance of harmonic and orchestral coloring it 
has a depth of feeling and fuller exposition of personality 
than its predecessors. It has a sense of romance, a beauty 
ot melodie outline and an attempted justification of its title 
that are, at least, sincerely effected, and although it is far 
from being one of its author’s representative works, it must 
be remembered that he was but twenty-four years of age at 
its completion. As a youthful achievement it is very fine, 
the creation of a gifted though immature tone-poet, and 
full of a promise that the future was amply to fulfill.”’ 

In 1885, MacDowell sent in his application for a pro- 
fessorship at the Royal Academy of Music in London. 
Here the same objections were raised against him as had 
prevented him from securing his professorship at Darm- 
stadt. Lady Macfarren, wife of Sir George Alexander Mac- 
farren, the principal of the institution, seems to have been 
the chief objector: it was a sin in her eyes that he was an 
American and more than all that he was approved by Liszt; 
that would signify that he was ‘‘too modern’’! 

He continued living in Frankfort and in Wiesbaden and 
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in 1887 he bought a small cottage in the woods on high land 
just outside Wiesbaden—he was always devoted to forests 
—and went on serenely devoting himself to composition 
and seeing to it that his works were published and per- 
formed. During these years he finished his Second Piano 
Concerto, which marked a great advance over the first: 
‘‘a work full of feeling, brilliantly cohesive and logical, 
with good material that is handled with confident skill . . . 
altogether strong and virile, containing many passages of 
pure tonal beauty and eloquent expressiveness.’’ It was | 
dedicated to Teresa Carrefio. 

His work was interrupted by a long journey through 
Europe and by a serious illness, but nevertheless, he wrote 
during his sojourn in his woodland cottage, his Four Pieces 
for the Piano, Humoresque, March, Cradle Song, and 
Czardas, his second Symphonic Poem, Lancelot and Elaine 
based on Tennyson’s poem, his Six Songs, From an Old 
Garden, from words by Mrs. Margaret Deland, his three 
Part-songs for Male Chorus, his Six Little Pieces, Idyls 
after Goethe for Pianoforte, his Third Symphonic Poem, 
Lamia, suggested by Keats’s Poem—this was not published 
until after his death, with a dedication to Henry T. Finck, 
musical editor of the Evening Post—his two fragments, The 
Saracens and The Lovely Alda for orchestra, at first in- 
tended to form parts of a symphony; his six poems on 
words translated by himself from Heine; his Four Little 
Poems for Pianoforte, afterwards revised and published 
and considered by some critics as ‘‘more individual and 
more worth playing than any of the preceding small piano- 
forte works’’—the three being respectively inspired by lines 
from Tennyson, Lytton Bulwer and Shelley ; his three songs 
for tenor or soprano and two songs for male voices, and, 
finally, his Romance for ’cello and orchestra dedicated to 
David Popper. 

In 1888 he and his wife sold their Wiesbaden cottage, 
returned to the United States and settled in Boston where 
in November (at a Kneisel Quartet concert) he made his 
first public appearance in America, playing three move- 
ments from his first Piano Suite and the piano-part in Gold- 
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mark’s B-flat Quintet. The following March he played his 
Second Piano Concerto at a Theodore Thomas orchestral 
concert in New York. Rarely has such an overwhelming 
suecess been chronicled. MacDowell was recalled again and 
again amid a whirlwind of applause mingled with cheers. 
The Tribune, in its criticisms placed it ‘‘at the head of all 
works of its kind produced by either a native or adopted 
citizen of America.’’ 

It was afterwards played in London by Teresa Carrefio, 
and MacDowell himself in May, 1903, gave it at a concert 
of the Royal Philharmonic Society. His first published 
composition on taking up his residence in Boston was an 
Etude de Concert in F sharp but he called it a ‘‘dreadful 
thing.’’ It was merely a show-piece and appealed more to 
the public than to the critic. The same may be said of his 
next work based on Victor Hugo’s ‘‘Les Orientales,’’ 
though it included the ‘‘Claire de Lune’’ which has 
achieved popularity. This was followed by six miniature 
compositions entitled Marionettes, for the piano, dedicated 
to his wife’s sister, Miss Nina Nevins. He was dissatisfied 
with them and three years later revised them, adding two 
more. They are of his most charming and dainty manner. 
To these he prefixed significant English directions instead 
of the usual Italian terms: this became a habit with him. 

In 1889 he paid a visit to Paris and there played with 
great applause his D Minor Concerto; after this he was 
often in request as a public performer and was invariably 
received with enthusiasm. In 1890 he published his Twelve 
Etudes for the Development of Technique and Style for 
the Piano. They are really more than mere technical 
studies for they, like the starred pieces in the Schumann 
Album, embody a great charm of sentiment and poetry. 
The same year saw the production of his Six Love Songs, 
among which was included ‘‘Thy Beaming Eyes,’’ one of 
his most popular vocal pieces, though perhaps not so per- 
fect as the fifth, ‘‘O Lovely Rose’’; also his Male Part- 
songs, the Cradle Song and ‘‘Dance of the Gnomes.’’ In 
September, 1891, at the Worcester Musical Festival was 
first heard his Suite in A-minor (‘‘In a Haunted Forest,”’ 
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‘‘Summer Idyl,’’ ‘‘In October,’’ ‘‘The Song of the Shep- 
herdess’’ and ‘‘Forest Spirits’’) which had the true Mac- 
Dowell tone-poetry, inspired by the Nature which he loved 
so passionately. 

From now on MacDowell’s genius, which had been mani- 
fest even in his earlest compositions, began to shine with 
less and less of foreign admixture. It glowed and blazed 
with brillianey and ever-increasing individuality. This 
was displayed in his First Piano Sonata, called the Tragica, 
which was played as a complete work at a Kneisel Quartet 
Concert in Boston in March, 1893, though MacDowell had 
practically finished it and had played the third movement a 
year earlier. It was instantly recognized as a masterpiece, 
the late James Huneker ealling it ‘‘the most marked con- 
tribution to solo sonata literature since Brahms’s F-minor 
piano sonata.’’ Mr. Lawrence Gilman said of it: ‘‘The 
musie drives to the very heart of the subject; there is 
neither prose nor bombast in the presentation of the 
thought; and this attitude is maintained throughout—in 
the ingratiating loveliness of the second subject, in the 
fierce striving of the middle section, in the noble and 
somber slow movement—a largo of profound pathos and 
dignity—and in the potently dramatic and impassioned 
close (the scherzo is, I believe less good).’’ Its title and 
its general mood evidently express something of the gloom 
of spirit which grew out of the composer’s endeavor to 
reconcile the necessities of prosaic life with the ideals which 
beckoned him onward. 

His ‘‘Twelve Virtuoso Studies for Pianoforte’’ are in 
reality more than their title indicates: they carry with 
them that wonderful charm characteristic of MacDowell’s 
prime. The same may be said of the ‘‘Hight Songs for 
Voice and Piano.’’ The sixth, ‘‘In the Woods,’’ beginning 


Through woodland glades 
One springtide fair, 

I wandered idly 

With ne’er a care,* 


1 Copyright, 1908, by Arthur P. Schmidt. Reprinted by permission. 
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was translated by MacDowell from Goethe ; the words to the 
first and the fifth were his own. He wrote and translated 
so-many poems for his songs and for the inseriptions to his 
other works that in 1908, just after his death his American 
publisher issued a slender volume of those considered most 
notable. Several of them take the form of free verse, as 
for instance the first: 


A REFLECTION.? 


What seést thou in those eyes inscrutable, 

O hero of immortality! 

Is ’t thy very self? 

Or some star-torn remnant of the serpent’s wit 
That once the world o’erthrew? 

And long the line of swerving will 

Canst trace thy shrinking soul? 

Or is ’t some demon curse of old 

That thralls the morrow’s word? 


This is true also of the first and third of the Fire Songs. 
There is a restrained conciseness about many of them as for 
instance : 


IN MID-OCEAN.1 


Inexorable! 

Thou straight line of eternal fate 

That ring’st the world, 

Whilst on thy moaning breast 

We play our puny parts, 

And reckon us immortal. 
Several of them are as brief as a Japanese hokku, but are 
as full of thought as the delicate and yet powerful piano- 
pieces, where less than fifty bars say, and say poignantly, 
all that might have been immensely expanded. MacDowell 
was a poet in words as well as in tones. 

In 1896 the Boston Symphony Orchestra under the lead- 
ership of Emil Paur, to whom it was dedicated, played 
MacDowell’s Indian Suite. Here for the first time, he 
seems to have been freer than before from the influences of 
Germany. In the wide, free life of the Iroquois and other 


1 Copyright, 1908, by Arthur P. Schmidt. Reprinted by permission, 
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North American Indians and in their melodies which had 
come into his ken, he found himself in the field or at least 
one of the great fields, which hitherto had been neglected 
by our native composers. Mr. Porte says rightly of it: 


It is the finest and most mature of his orchestral works, thor- 
oughly individual and without a trace of the Nineteenth Century 
German romanticism that is found in his earlier productions. 
Its musical declamation is commanding and infinitely noble. The 
atmosphere of the great rolling plains, mighty forests, and vast 
and lonely retreats is unerringly created. The notes of wildness 
and an indescribably touching spirit of far-away romance are 
sounded, telling of a forgotten and dying elemental race. In the 
Suite the lodges of the Red men rise again before our eyes; their 
old legends, savage war-dances, love-romances, their sorrows, joys 
and festivities live once more. MacDowell has caught the spirit 
of the days when the rude, but curiously interesting aborigines 
of America lived; of days that are now but treasured legends 
that still stir the hearts of the young in many lands. He con- 
veyed a feeling of this atmosphere in his music with unerring 
touch, the effect of which is heightened by the use of material 
derived from the native tunes of the North American Indians. 


This notable series of six numbers was instantly recog- 
nized as containing music in its own genre that no other 
composer either in this country or abroad had ever equaled. 
His next great work was the Erocia Sonata dedicated to 
William Mason. It was suggested by the Arthurian 
Legends which had a great charm for him and inspired him 
to his most lovely and brilliant writing. He himself de- 
seribes it as follows: ‘‘The first movement typifies the 
coming of Arthur. The scherzo was suggested by a picture 
of Doré, showing a knight in the woods surrounded by 
elves. The third movement was suggested by my idea of 
Guinevere. That following represents the passing of 
Arthur.’’ 

The year 1896 brought the publication of MacDowell’s 
ten Woodland Sketches which had been composed in Boston 
and contained reminiscences of his interest in Indian 
themes. Thus the first, ‘‘To a Wild Rose,”’ is said to have 
been founded on a melody originating among the Brother- 
ton Indians, while the third, ‘‘ From an Indian Lodge’’ with 
directions for it to be played ‘‘sternly, with great empha- 
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sis,’ depicts a ‘‘powwow’’ with remarkable vividness and 
power. The negro element in American fiction, if not in 
American life, is introduced in the seventh number, “‘ From 
Uncle Remus,’’ which is to be played ‘‘with much humor; 
joyously.”’ The eighth and tenth—‘‘From a Deserted 
Farm’’ and ‘‘Told at Sunset’’ subtly bound together by a 
unity of themes, must always have a deep significance as a 
musical prelude to an event of the greatest import in Mac- 
Dowell’s development and even more in the history of 
American Musie and Poetry. About the time when he was 
composing these delightful and characteristic pianoforte- 
pieces, destined to win him immense popularity, he bought 
an old deserted farm in Peterboro, New Hampshire. It 
had on it a neglected farm-house and a huge barn and was 
glorified with forest-land conducive to solitude, meditation 
and all sorts of poetic productivity. For a man, weary and 
harassed by city life and confusion, it was an ideal spot. 
Here MacDowell built his famous Log Cabin where he could 
work in the summer time without disturbance. What came 
of this momentous investment shall be told in due course. 

This was a year of fateful adventure. If on the one hand 
his Peterboro farm offered him exactly the right kind of 
environment and freedom and at least a prospect of unin- 
terrupted creation, another chance was before him and 
almost before he realized it, he was entangled in complica- 
tions which brought him little but disappointment and 
meerets 

Columbia University was about to follow the example of 
Harvard and other great institutions of learning in estab- 
lishing a chair of Music. What more fitting than that 
MacDowell, who was acknowledged to be ‘‘the greatest 
musical genius America has produced,’’ should be selected 
as its head? The salary was sufficient to relieve him from 
the pressure of bread-earning, from the drudgery of private 
teaching. He accepted the position with some reluctance 
and set to work to organize the new department. 

As might have been expected it was a repetition of the 
ancient feud between Genius and the Academie Spirit. 
He had had no college or university training or experience, 
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but he brought the fresh zeal and enthusiasm of his art to 
bear upon young minds ready to welcome methods so novel 
and inspiring. His classes were crowded, and many of his 
former pupils remember with keen pleasure not only his 
lectures, but also his personal instruction. In this experi- 
ment his broad and generous plan for making music an 
essential element of the culture hitherto arrogated by the 
classics and science seemed to the University authorities 
inexpedient and impracticable. He found himself opposed 
by the blank wall of conservatism. What is more killing 
to a sensitive soul? 

It happened that about the same time the brilliant Pro- 
fessor of English Literature, George E. Woodberry—a poet 
highly regarded by a large number of excellent critics and - 
by the students that came under his influence—was in- 
volved in a similar conflict with the new President of the 
University supported by some of the Faculty. The situa- 
tion became impossible for both of these unusual men. 
Woodberry was practically forced out in 1904; MacDowell 
’ resigned the same year. It is not necessary to enter into 
the controversy which caused him so much unhappiness. 
Time has fully vindicated him from all the misunderstand- 
ings and cruel criticisms which enveloped him. He had 
given of his best and even exceeded the requirements of his 
supposed duties. His influence had been directed to the 
highest needs of those that flocked to him. 

In the volume entitled ‘‘ Critical and Historical Essays’’ 
published in 1908, are collected twenty-one of the lectures 
which he delivered during the eight years of his connection 
with Columbia University. They did not have the ad- 
vantage of his revision; they probably do not represent 
what he actually said to his classes, for he was almost 
always certain to depart from the dictated notes prepared 
beforehand, and to speak eloquently, depending on his 
remarkable memory and his wide knowledge of his subject. 
But his ‘‘Essays’’—to use the somewhat ambitious title— 
prove that what he gave was sound and enlightening, valu- 
able and stimulating. He had a great sense of humor and 
his wit was always flashing and scintillating. 
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The years of his Columbia professorship were rendered 
memorable by many of his greatest works. In 1897 and 
1898 he published three sets of choruses for male voices, the 
direct outcome of his election-as Director of the famous 
Mendelssohn Glee Club: several of them were settings of 
his own delightful verses. This was true also of four Songs 
for Voice and Pianoforte—‘‘Long Ago, Sweetheart Mine,”’ 
‘‘The Swan Bent Low to the Lily,’’ ‘‘A Maid Sings Light’’ 
and ‘‘As the Gloaming Shadows Creep,’’ the last imitated 
from the old German Minnesinger known as Frauenlob. 
Of greater importance were his eight ‘‘Sea-pieces’’ for 
pianoforte; they take a high rank among his brief tone- 
poems and have been acclaimed as embodying ‘‘ unsurpassed 
beauty, strength of character, nobleness of thought and 
unerring atmospheric suggestion, touching the high-water 
mark of the composer’s inspirations.’’ All of them indicate 
how poetry of words and of tone were associated in his 
mind, though three are accompanied with but single lines. 

He found time for continuing his more ample piano com- 
positions, the ‘‘Norse’’ Sonata published in 1900 and the 
fourth and last, the ‘‘Keltic,’’ following in 1901. Both of 
them were inscribed to Edvard Grieg. The ‘‘Norse’’ 
Sonata carries these lines of his own: 

A day of mighty deeds was past 
And through the night the north light stalked; 
The wind made lonely moan. 
The great rafters on the red-ribbed hall 
Flashed crimson in the fitful flame 
Of mouldering logs. 
And from the stealthy shadows 
That erept ’round Harold’s throne 
Rang out a Skald’s strong voice 
With tales of battles won; 
Of Gudrun’s love 
And Sigurd, Siegmund’s son.2 
The ‘‘Keltic’’ Sonata has merely a quatrain: 
Who minds now Keltie tales of yore, 
Dark Druid rhymes that thrall, 
Deirdré’s song, and wizard lore 
Of great Cuchullin’s hall? 
1 Copyright, 1908, by Arthur P. Schmidt. Reprinted by permission. 
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The language of praise and enthusiasm has been lavished 
on these two superb works, both of which grew out of Mac- 
Dowell’s inmost heart. He was particularly enticed by the 
weird epic romance of the Northland. In his blood ran a 
mingled strain of the mysterious Keltic and Gaelic race: 
thus in both he poured all the splendor of his genius and it 
was expressed with the utmost fluency and spontaneity, his 
mastery of his idiom being absolute, so that there is no ob- 
security, no hesitancy. His four sonatas, particularly the 
last two, stand alone and unassailable, Fuji-san peaks of 
musical inspiration. 

During his Sabbatical year, in 1902-3, he made a concert- 
tour of the United States even as far as the Pacific coast. 
His travels took him also to England and in May he played 
his D-minor Concerto at a concert of the Royal Philhar- 
monic Society in London. He was asked to give a recital 
of his piano compositions but his engagements prevented. 
This long tournée was undertaken with the hope that it 
might provide him with the means to be free from the 
drudgery and energy-consuming duties of his professor- 
ship. Great new musical projects were teeming in his 
brain. It was evident that he was on the verge of a new 
development which would have been perhaps epoch-making 
in the annals of American music. This change may be 
detected in his last two pianoforte works, both published in 
1902: the Fireside Tales, consisting of six brief pieces 
‘*An Old Love Story,’’ ‘‘Of Br’er Rabbit,’’ ‘‘Of Sala- 
manders,’’ ‘‘A Haunted House’’ and ‘‘By Smouldering 
Embers’’ and the ten New England Idyls, each accom- 
panied by original poems. The first is quite Japanese in 
its terseness, but the picture is New England: 


MIDSUMMER 


Droning Summer slumbers on 
Midst drowsy murmurs sweet. 

Above, the lazy cloudlets drift, 
Below, the swaying wheat.1 


1 Copyright, 1908, by Arthur p. Schmidt. Reprinted by permission. 
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“Tn Deep Woods’’ and ‘‘To an Old Pine’’ have also each 
a quatrain but unrhymed. In the sixth, *‘ Indian Idyl’’ ‘he 
once more returns to the aboriginal inspiration : 


Alone by the wayward flame 
She weaves broad wampun skeins, 
While afar through the Summer night 
Sigh the wooing flutes’ soft strains. 


The last, ‘‘The Joy of Autumn,’’ in view of this being his 
last published piano-composition and of after-events, seems 
to hint at a brave but tragic sailing out of the soul ‘‘with 
the flag of life unfurled.’’ The ninth is entitled “‘From a 
Log Cabin’’ and is one of the most original and significant 
of all his piano-songs. The three lines which hint at its 
inspiration are inscribed on a plaque of bronze fastened to 
the great boulder which marks his last resting-place at 
Peterboro: 


A house of dreams untold, 
It looks out over the whispering tree-tops 
And faces the setting sun.t 


He had planned a number of large works, among them a 
symphony, but only sketches for three of the movements 
were written down. The cares, responsibilities and annoy- 
anees caused by his disagreements with the Columbia Uni- 
versity authorities had made inroads on his sensitive na- 
ture: he began to be troubled with insomnia and other 
symptoms of nervous collapse. Retirement to his Peter- 
boro farm brought no improvement. The specialist called 
to attend him in his illness saw that there was no hope for 
him. His mental powers failed rapidly and before he en- 
tirely lost his physical strength, he was unable to recognize 
his friends. He died at the ME Se SEs Hotel in New 
York, January 23, 1908. 


MacDowell was the youngest of the seven founders of 


the American Academy of Arts and Letters. He was one 


1 Copyright, 1908, by Arthur P. Schmidt. Reprinted by permission. 
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of the trustees of the American Academy in Rome and took 
a very active part in helping to carry on that valuable insti- 
tution. The Universities of Pennsylvania and Princeton 
conferred on him the honorary degree of Doctor of Music. 
He was keenly interested in the Fine Arts and in literature, 
especially in fairy tales and in poetry. He had the gift of 
friendship though he eared little for what is usually called 
social life. He was frank and outspoken, sometimes in- 
clined to be brusque and even intolerant when he detected 
insincerity in others; he was often passionate in his expres- 
sions of disgust when confronted with the materialism so 
repugnant to his own lofty idealism. Yet on the whole he 
was a winning personality, both by reason of his pre- 
eminent genius and of his remarkably beautiful face in 
which his nature was openly reflected. 

Shortly before his death his pupils and admirers founded 
the MacDowell Society, which at the present time has 
branches in many cities. It was at first intended to estab- 
lish a memorial to his life and his life-work and as a con- 
erete foundation for this purpose Mrs. MacDowell deeded 
tc the Association the Peterboro farm and devoted to its 
development the thousands of dollars contributed to the 
cause. It was to be a Colony for Creative Artists where 
men and women might come and under ideal conditions 
spend a certain number of weeks each Summer, provided 
with ‘‘a comfortable home and an isolated workshop.’’ 
Many studios have been built in such locations that none 
would encroach upon another. Uninvited visiting is pro- 
hibited during working-hours, but social activities are pro- 
vided in the great Assembly Room erected in memory of 
Charles H. Bond, who during his life-time, with broad 
generosity, provided the means for many musicians to fol- 
low their creative or interpretative studies. This Colony 
is at the farthest remove from a mere institution; it is not 
a charity but a sort of codperative fellowship and it has now 
for many years been a boon to poets, composers, painters 
and other artists. Its fame has spread all over the world 
and more persons make application for its benefits than can 
possibly be received. Undoubtedly similar amplification of 
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the Log Cabin or, as it has been called ‘‘the MacDowell 
idea,’’ will be founded in different parts of the country. 
Even if MacDowell’s music should fail to live, he himself 
will be immortal in the inspiration which hig genius has 
bequeathed to the people of his own land. 


DEBUSSY 


CLAUDE-ACHILLE DEBUSSY 
(1862-1918) 


Few men, leaving so great an impress on their day and 
generation as Claude Debussy, are so little known as he. 
During his life-time he sedulously kept aloof from personal 
exploitation. As Mrs. Franz Liebich well says: ‘‘A certain 
legendary atmosphere has wrapped itself about his name and 
fame.’’ Perhaps this is due to the quality of his music, 
which is so individual in its shimmering dazzling charm 
that it hides its author as a pearly mist may hide the sea. 

Claude-Achille Debussy was born at Saint-Germain-en- 
Laye, August 22, 1862. There is no story to tell of phe- 
nomenal precocity: not even legend has evoked the spec- 
tacle of his making melodies in the cradle, other than those 
made by any healthy infant. No one in his family cared 
for music; both father and mother were decidedly non- 
musical, but if he had disclosed any passionate love for 
‘‘the concourse of sweet sounds,’’ it is supposed that they 
would have neither opposed it nor encouraged it. 

When he was nine years old he was taken on a visit to 
Cannes where lived the sister of his mother. This lady, for 
some inscrutable reason, took it into her head to have him 
begin piano lessons. An old Italian professor, named 
Cerutti, taught him the first rudiments, but saw no symp- 
toms of particular talent. When he returned to the Ile de 
France his ordinary schooling was resumed, but nothing 
further was done or said about continuing his music: it 
was simply dropped, at least for a time. He became ac- 
quainted with the erratic and imaginative Charles de Sivry, 
brother-in-law of Paul Verlaine, the ‘‘Prince of Poets.’’ 
De Sivry took the boy to see his mother, who had mar- 
ried again and bore the name of Madame Mautet. She had 
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been a pupil of Chopin’s. Moreover she had intu:tions: 
she overheard Claude Debussy at the piano and declared 
‘“‘That boy must be a musician.’’ 

Through her influence he was permitted to enter the 
Conservatoire, in 1873, and was placed in the class of 
Antoine-Francois Marmontel, then at the height of his fame 
as a teacher of Solfeggi. The medals which he won in this 
subject in 1874, 1875 and 1876 under Albert Lavignac 
proved that Madame Mautet had not been mistaken in her 
divination. In 1876 he attracted attention by his playing 
of Beethoven’s Sonata, Opus 111. The following year in- 
structed by Marmontel he played Schumann’s G@ Minor 
Sonata and was awarded the second prize. But he was 
becoming more interested in composition than in per- 
formance and it was his fate to fall into the hands of 
Emile Durand, a plodding instructor of the ‘‘good old 
school,’’ who duly laid down typical melodies and expected 
the young geniuses under him to apply the hard and fast 
rules of figured bass just as had been done for generations. 
As C. H. Kitson says in his excellent book on the ‘‘ Evolu- 
tion of Harmony’’: ‘‘The use of the figured bass as a means 
of teaching harmony has the fatal defect that the chord- 
progressions are already thought out for the student and 
he can add his parts by mechanical rule.’’ Such a method 
did not appeal to young Debussy. 

One day at a test a stranger was present and gave out 
the subject. When he came to look over the exercises he 
discovered that Debussy’s was not at all in accord with the 
prescriptions: he had worked it out as his genius prompted 
him. 

‘‘Don’t you understand the principles of Harmony ?’’ 
he asked severely. 

‘“No, not your Harmony,’”’ replied the young culprit un- 
abashed. ‘‘But I understand what I have done.’’ 

The vising master turned to Durand and remarked with 
majestic solemnity ‘‘C’est dommage!”’ 

Of course it was a shame in the eyes of convention; but 
convention must occasionally learn a lesson from innova- 
tion; else would there never be any progress in the arts. 
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However, innovation sometimes gets punished, and this 
year Debussy got not even an Accessit. One ean not 
imagine that he felt very much discouraged or disappointed. 

The Professor of Accompaniment was ‘‘an affable old 
man’’ by the name of Bazille, who had acquired some repu- 
tion by his piano-arrangements of orchestral compositions. 
His pupils were rather apt to be late, as he was far from 
strict. While waiting for his class to fill up he would play 
selections from the operas of Auber and remark as he did 
so: ‘‘You see, mes enfants, Harmony is to be acquired only 
at the piano. There was Delibes—all he wrote was done at 
the piano. How easy it is! a whole orchestra under one’s 
fingers.’’ In this class Debussy easily got first prize for 
Counterpoint and Fugue. Ernest Guiraud, who was born 
in New Orleans and at fifteen had produced his first opera, 
was one of the new instructors at the Conservatoire: he 
was professor of Harmony. He was very friendly to 
Debussy and gave him excellent advice. One day the young 
man brought a comedy entitled Diane au Bois by Théodore 
de Banville, which he had set to music. Guiraud read it 
through and asked him to bring it again the following day. 
He evidently liked it or at least saw that there was some- 
thing in it; after looking it over a second time he asked 
Debussy : 

‘““You would like to win the Prix de Rome.’’ 

““Yes, certainly.’’ 

‘‘Well, this is interesting, but keep it till later or you’ll 
never get the prize.”’ 

Debussy was wise enough to follow this advice. He stud- 
ied the organ for a time with César Franck; but quickly 
wearied of the constant recommendation, ‘‘Modulez, modu- 
lez!’’ He received an Accessit in Counterpoint in 1882, 
and in 1883 was awarded the Second Prix de Rome. 

The subject given out for the test was a Poem by 
Guinand, entitled L’Enfant Prodigue. Contrary to the 
usual requirements of a Conservatory prize cantata there 
were three characters—The Father, the Mother and the 
Prodigal Son; each had a recitative and an aria; there was 
opportunity for a procession (cortége) and a dance and a 
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trio ended the work. There was nothing to revolt Debussy 
in the subject and he made an admirable work of it. 

Before he went to Rome for his three years’ residence 
he had had two experiences that greatly influenced his 
development. A Madame Metch, wife of a Russian Rail- 
way Engineer, desired to engage a young man as a family 
pianist for the summer. Marmontel suggested Debussy 
who accepted the engagement. This brief residence in Rus- 
sia made him acquainted with Rimsky-Korsakof, Balakiref, 
and Borodin, and with their works. He also heard more 
or less of the Gypsy music of Russia but it seems not to 
have affected his composition. 

He also served for a time in the army and while stationed 
at Evreux listened with delight to the sound of the bugles 
ringing out over the camp and to the overtones of the 
bells as they called to service in a neighboring convent. He 
tells how he noted down the resonances and the vibrations, 
especially the harmonies. They gave him suggestions for 
future use. What would have been his delight if he could 
have listened to the overtones of the ocean! For it is a fact 
that the roaring of the surf produces vibrations that often 
sound like bells and this is quite probably the origin of 
the old legends of sunken cities where one can hear the 
ringing of chimes. Such may, of course, be the true in- 
wardness of Debussy’s wonderful composition, La Cathé- 
drale Engloutve. 

The Director of the French Academy at Rome was 
Hébert, one of the pupils and the successor of Ingres and 
like Ingres he was devoted to music and, again like Ingres, 
played the violin, after a fashion, so that on Sunday eve- 
nings,when the prize students gathered in his salon, they had 
duets. It was said that when Debussy accompanied him 
on the piano, in the violin sonatas of Mozart he often had 
to use much dexterity to follow the erratic playing of M. 
Hébert. Debussy’s musical colleagues were Gabriel Pierné, 
the Alsatian, who sueceeded César Franck at Sainte- 
Clotilde, Paul-Antonin Vidal, who became Professor at the 
Conservatoire and Georges-Eugene Marty, who also joined 
the staff of the Conservatoire—all of them able and very 
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promising young composers, destined to make their mark. 

One of Debussy’s first enterprises was to set to music 
Heinrich Heine’s Almanzor, but the wretched French ver- 
sion soon discouraged him: he finished only one part of it. 
He next wrote his Symphonic Suite, which he entitled Le 
Printemps. It was marked by charming melodiousness and 
a chromatic coloring which showed much originality. Two 
innovations displeased the conservative critics of the Con- 
servatoire: the attribution of an instrumental réle to voices 
without words and the use of the key of F-sharp major, 
which they arbitrarily declared should never be used for or- 
chestral works. He sent this for his 1887 justification and it 
was not accepted. The judges were Ambroise Thomas, 
Charles Gounod, Léo Delibes, Louis Reyer, Jules Massenet 
and Camille Saint-Saéns. Strange that such eminent men 
should reject a beautiful work, simply because it was ultra- 
modern and seemed to them indefinite in form and design. 
He kept it by him, however, and it was published in 1904. 

His attention was called to a prose-translation by Gabriel 
Sarrazin of Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s ‘‘Blessed Damozel’’ 
and its haunting beauty appealed to him although naturally 
more than half the charm of the Poetry was lost in the 
French version. He took only such parts of it as could be 
sung by female voices and the rest is indicated by the 
orchestra. Characteristic Debussy chords begin by super- 
inducing the sense of the vast distance—‘‘so high that 
looking downward thence she scarce could see the sun.’’ 
Then the Soprano-chorus describes la Demoiselle élue as 
she leans over the gold bar of heaven. Her own words are 
sung by a soprano. One must be able to read the music 
or hear it performed to realize the delicate beauty of the 
orchestration depicting ‘‘the light .. . filled with angels 
in strong, level flight ... their path vague in distant 
spheres,’’ and the pathos of the chords which say as well 
as Harmony can say how ‘‘she cast her arms along the 
golden barriers, and laid her face between her hands and 
wept.”’ 

Of course such music was open to the same reproach of 
vagueness as had attended Le Printemps. But in this case 
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the judgment was somewhat mollified by the recognition of 
the vagueness of the poem selected. On his return to Paris 
the new composition was scheduled to be performed but 
as it was the custom for all the justificatory works of the 
Priz de Rome men to be included in the program, and as 
the Committee refused to admit Le Printemps and as 
Almazor was out of the question, he was not represented 
at an Académie concert. 

It was supposed that he would follow precedent and go 
to Germany for the last year of his term, but as usual he 
was determined to be independent. Instead he went back 
to Russia for a time and while there gave lessons to some 
wealthy young aristocrats. Shortly after his return from 
Rome the works of the Belgian mystic, Maurice Maeterlinck, 
began to appear: La Princesse Maleine in 1889; L’Intruse 
in 1890, and in 1892 Pélléas et Mélisande. In the summer 
of that year Debussy was passing along the Boulevard des 
Italiens and his eye fell on a copy of the new drama which 
had just come out. He bought it and went home to read 
it. He was filled with enthusiasm. He told his friend 
Pierre Louys that it was an admirable libretto for an 
opera. Louys was not so certain; but they went together 
to Ghent where Maeterlinck was then living. He weleomed 
them and gave Debussy full permission to do what he 
pleased with the drama. As Louis Laloy says: ‘‘Mélisande, 
the gentle victim with the pure eyes, and the unwitting 
tresses, is the earthly sister of the Blessed Damozel.’’ He 
Saw in this tragedy, so far removed from ordinary human 
life and yet actuated by the same motives of love and jeal- 
ousy, a worthy theme for musical interpretation. But 
he was in no haste to accomplish it. He had been to 
Bayreuth and heard Wagner’s masterpieces—Parsifal, 
Tristan and die Meistersinger. Fortunately for him, prob- 
ably, he had become more interested in Musorgsky’s Boris 
Godunéf—not in the version revised by Rimsky-Kérsakof 
after the composer’s death in 1881, but the crude and yet 
marvelously dramatic original. The Russians appealed to 
him far more than did Wagner and he remarked that one 
could not love two opposite masters, No operatic com- 
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poser since Wagner is so entirely free from the Waegnerian 
influence. 

At this time Stéphane Mallarmé was holding his select 
Tuesday evening cénacles, at which gathered such poets as 
Gustave Kahn, the chief founder of the new Vers libre 
movement, Henri de Régnier, Pierre Louys, Francis Vie- 
lé-Griffin, Stewart Merril and others of the advanced tech- 
nique. Occasionally Paul Verlaine would appear and be- 
have, as it was said, like an old enfant terrible. Artists 
also gathered there, the most notable being Whistler. De- 
bussy was a welcome guest and there among intimate 
friends, who understood and appreciated him, he put aside 
his armor of aloofness and was full of bonhomie. He was 
already beginning to be talked about as a composer of 
distinct individuality and many poems written by these 
gifted Symbolists were set to music by him. He was also 
attracting attention by his critiques appearing in the Revue 
Blanche. In order to give himself free scope he invented 
an imaginary personage, whom he called M. Croche, some- 
what after the procedure of Schumann, and held vigorous 
colloquies with him, treating of all sorts of esthetic, artistic 
and philosophical topics: audiences, amateurs, institutions, 
prizes, art and artists, musicians and music. From La 
Revue Blanche, to which he was a contributor for two years, 
he went over to Gil Blas. Recently a volume has been pub- 
lished in Paris containing a selection from these clever and 
brilliant observations, in which he shows himself a master 
of charming and often witty prose, and a thoughtful ap- 
praiser of other musicians. Thus he compares Bach and ~ 
Wagener : 

‘‘In Bach’s works a rather striking comparison is borne 
in on the mind: Bach is the Holy Grail and Wagner is 
Klingsor who would destroy the Grail and usurp the wor- 
ship lavished on it. Bach exercises a sovereign influence 
on music and in his goodness and power desires that 
we should ever draw fresh knowledge from the noble les- 
sons he has left to us, and thus his disinterested love is per- 
petuated. As the years roll on Wagner’s somber and dis- 
quieting shadow diminishes and grows dim.”’ 
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In June, 1903, he went to London to attend the per- 
formances of Wagner’s Tetralogy and contributed his im- 
pressions to Gil Blas: ‘‘Anyone,’’ he said, ‘‘who has not 
had a similar experience finds it difficult to realize the con- 
dition of a man’s mind, no matter how normal, after 
attending the Tetralogy during four consecutive evenings. 
A quadrille of Leading Motives is danced in one’s brain, 
where Siegfried’s theme and Wotan’s lance face each other, 
while the Curse-motive cuts weird figures. It is more than 
an obsession; it is absolute possession. One loses one’s 
identity and becomes transmogrified into a wailing Leit- 
motif moving in a tetralogical atmosphere. It seems as if 
henceforth our usual code of politeness will not prevent us 
from hailing our friends with Valkyrie-exclamations: Hoyo- 
toho! Hei aha! Hoyohei! How gay all is! Hoyohei!’’ 

And he goes on again to denounce the leading motives: 
_ “How insufferable these persons in helmets and wild- 
beast-skins become by the time the fourth evening comes 
round. Do not forget that at each and every appearance 
they are accompanied by the damned Leit-motif. Some of 
them even sing it themselves. It is as if a harmless lunatic 
were to present you with his visiting-card while he describes 
lyrically what is inscribed on it!’’ But he is not blind to 
the real beauties of the Wagnerian drama. He complains 
—as who does not ?—that there are long periods of ennui: 
‘‘then suddenly the most supremely lovely music, as irre- 
sistible as the sea, surges into one’s ears and criticism flies 
to the winds.’’ He ends by declaring that such a tremend- 
ous work is really beyond criticism: ‘‘It is a monument, 
the architectural lines of which stretch far into infinity.’’ 

It is a temptation to make longer and further extracts 
from his brilliant essays, especially on his contemporaries, 
on Edvard Grieg, whose music he says ‘‘reminds him of 
eating a pink bonbon stuffed with snow,’’ or on Richard 
Strauss, and on Vincent d’Indy and many others. And in 
many of these critiques he gives autobiographical notes 
which seem to belie his shrinking modesty or proud aloof- 
ness. One seems to know the man after all, though one 
knows little about him. 
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Stéphane Mallarmé had written in 1876 a poem entitled 
L’Aprés-midi d’un Faune, for the great actor, Coquelin. 
Debussy took it as the motive for one of his orchestral Pré- 
ludes. Mrs. Liebich gives the following résumé of the 
verses: “‘A faun is lying on the borderland of waking and 
sleeping in a grove. The atmosphere is palpitating with the 
golden mid-day heat of an Eastern day. He has seen some 
slender-limbed, light-footed nymphs flit by: he would per- 
petuate the lovely vision. But he asks himself, Am I in love 
with a dream? Fully awake, he begins to reflect and 
analyze. He dissects the sensations and emotions he has 
experienced; questions the truth of the dream; recalls it 
again and again. His efforts remain fruitless. The tawny 
brilliant sunlight of reality has dispelled all illusion. His 
thoughts become exaggerated, distorted; his senses pre- 
dominate. Delicate imagery had erstwhile taken shape in 
his mind: had he seen a flight of swans? A full-blown 
rose prefigures the culmination of his dream; a bunch of 
amber-colored grapes is emblematic of his illusion: bereft 
of their contents he would inflate their empty skins and 
watch the sun’s rays glinting though them. The current 
of his ideas becomes more and more realistic; at last he 
imagines himself under the shadow of Etna with Venus in 
his arms. And while he is anticipating punishment for 
such desecration sleep visits his eyelids once more; he bids 
adieu to waking facts and reality and in the shades of 
oblivion will he go in rightful quest of the shadowy, van- 
ished dream.”’ 

The faun is explained by one critic as symbolic of the 
artist, the dream-nymphs are inspiration: ‘‘The creative 
impulse, the artist’s response to ideal inspired thought, is 
represented as blighted and blurred by analysis in the 
pitiless waking light of mid-day reality and the artist’s 
realization of beauty is understood to be correspondence 
with his own interior vision of truth.’’ 

Debussy’s music to this eclogue is called a Prélude Sym- 
phonique and is composed for three flutes, oboes, clarinets, 
four horns, two harps, antique cymbals and the usual 
strings. In this work Debussy’s characteristic use of the 
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whole-tone seale is exemplified.1_ A whole-tone scale is a 
scale of six sounds, C, D, E, Ft, Gt, Aft and C and begin- 
ning on any one of these notes the scale is the same. By 
the means of overtones dissonances become pleasing instead 
of disagreeable to the ear. ~This has been one of his great 
contributions to modern harmony. One ean never fail to 
distinguish his characteristic progressions. Men who are 
sympathetic with them go into rhapsodies over their 
effects, comparing them to those of painting, often becom- 
ing absurdly imaginative in the comparisons. But when 
played as delicately as Debussy himself played them, his 
piano-pieces, which bring in the same or similar chords 
as those in his orchestral compositions, are full of beauty. 
Professor Walter R. Spalding says: ‘‘There is no doubt 
that Debussy has enlarged the resources of our two chief 
modern instruments, the pianoforte and the orchestra.’’ 

Such especially are his Nocturnes, which he frankly 
termed program-music. He attached the printed program 
to the three: 


The title, Nocturnes, is to be interpreted in a wider sense than 
that usually given to it, and most especially is it understood as 
having a decorative meaning. Therefore the ordinary form of 
Nocturne has not been considered, and the word is to be accepted 
as signifying in the fullest manner diversified impressions and 
special lights. 

Nuages (Clouds): the unchanging aspect of the sky, and the 
slow solemn movement of the clouds dissolving in gray tints 
lightly touched with white. 

Fétes: the restless dancing rhythm of the atmosphere inter- 
spersed with sudden flashes of light. There is also an incidental 
procession (a dazzling imaginary vision) passing through and 
commingling with the aérial revelry; but the background of 
uninterrupted festival is persistent with its blending of Music; 
ae luminous dust participating in the universal rhythm of all 
things. 

Sirénes: the sea and its perpetual rhythm and then amid 
waves silvered by moonbeams are heard the laughter and myste- 
rious song of passing sirens. 


1It is possible that when Debussy was in Russia he became ac- 
quainted with the whole-tone scale in some of the works of Dargo- 
mizhsky who is said to have been the pioneer in this innovation, 
But such ascriptions of premiership are not final. 
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In a way the three are interwoven, for the first movement 
contains the suggestion of those that follow. They are 
marvelously eloquent and exquisite interpretations of 
Nature. 

Debussy worked for more than ten years on his Pélléas 
et Mélisande. It has been called ‘‘a slow condensation of 
dreams.’’ The duet in Act IV was composed first. It was 
produced at the Opéra Comique in May, 1903, and Mary 
Garden created the part of Mélisande; Debussy called her 
tmoubliable, unforgettable. It was so entirely different 
from any other opera that had ever been staged that grim 
prophecies were uttered as to its fate. But it caused a 
profound impression and has rapidly made its way into all 
musical countries: it was really one of the master-events of 
the century. Without a memorable aria in the old sense 
of the word, yet its weaving of marvelous harmonies and 
its perfect expression of the weird realm in which the fate- 
driven characters live make it intelligible to every hearer. 

He composed no other opera to challenge the place of 
this one masterpiece, but during the few remaining years 
of his life he produced many notable compositions for 
orchestra, for solo piano, for voice. We have space for 
mention of only one or two. His Danses pour Piano ou 
Harpe Chromatique with accompaniment of stringed or- 
chestra and the three Esquisses Symphoniques entitled La 
Mer and his sonatas for violin and for ’cello were entirely 
worthy of his fame. 

During the Great War his health was beginning to fail. 
He was seen at a concert where his works were given for 
some charitable purpose. It was noticed he was pale and 
thin, his color that of wax, ashen; his eyes were like ‘pools 
of sorrow.’’ But there was no bitterness of regret in his 
‘“shadowy smile.”’ 
heavy with langour, warm and pensive, feminine eyes, eyes 
are those of the visionary: of a warm brown; deep-set, 
kindly; they have the thoughtful inward look of the seer. 
The rather heavy mustache and beard scarcely hide the 
full, sensuous lips. In the mouth and eyes, in the firm set 
of the head on the strong broad shoulders, in the energetic, 
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nervous hand and easy, unstudied attitude one discerns the 
ingenuous bonhomie of the independent artistic tempera- 
ment allied to deep-seated idealism, acute sensibility and 
epicurean fastidiousness.’’ 

Another acquaintance described his hand as ‘‘round, 
supple, chubby, rather strong episcopale (!)’’ but capable 
of playing the piano most enchantingly, delicately, with an 
almost immaterial touch. The same friend described him 
as being undistinguished-looking: ‘‘Not tall, not robust, 
not very feeble, with a certain solidity of aspect. Before 
his illness all his lines were round, his beard was silky and 
sensual, his hair thick and curly, his features round, his 
cheeks full, a lurking finesse in his look ... an ironic 
and carnal face, melancholy and voluptuous, brown and 
amber-colored complexion, nervous and yet evidently a 
master of his nerves, but never of his emotions.’’ Aloof 
from other men, no matter how friendly, his handsome 
brown eyes caressing and yet a trifle mocking, sad and 
heavy with languor, warm and pensive, feminine eyes, eyes 
anticipating the approaching journey to another life.’’ 
Though he was not in any way connected with Southern 
France, yet he seemed like a Proveneal or even an Italian. 

Before he died he destroyed every serap of his work that 
was not utterly perfect as far as he could make it so. He 
had no patience with slovenly composition. He would 
hold up a piece until every bar was just as he desired it to 
be. He had no money difficulties. He lived in a charming 
home in the Avenue du Bois de Boulogne and whenever 
the mood seized him to travel, he went away without telling 
anyone. He was a great traveler and a keen observer. He 
lived his own life but what he left to the world is a legacy 
of incomparable beauty. His songs are of haunting loveli- 
ness, for he set only the words that appealed to him, and 
Paris was full of song-writers capable of filling his desires. 


MAX REGER 
(1873-1916) 


On March 19, 1873, in a rather large square two-storied 
house in the mountain-village of Brand in Kemnath, Ba- 
varia, was born to the school-teacher Josef Reger! and 
his wife Philomena, a baby boy who was christened with 
the short uncompromising name of Max. Aboutayear later 
the Regers moved to the little town of Weiden situated 
on a small stream in the Upper Palatinate, where there was 
a Royal Seminary in which Max’s father had been engaged 
to teach music and geography, mathematics, science and 
German. He was an excellent disciplinarian, though rather 
too much inclined to be sareastic. He taught several in- 
struments, his own favorite being the double-bass, on which 
he sawed with exemplary diligence in the school orchestra. 

The little son manifested precocious intelligence and the 
keenest desire to learn; at seven was a year ahead of his 
age in his studies. His mother began to give him piano- 
lessons when he was about five and was amazed at his quick 
receptivity. Even earlier than that he had been found able 
to name without a mistake any note struck on the piano 
in the adjoining room. On one occasion when his father 
was mending and voicing the ancient church organ, little 
Max had climbed high up among the pipes and from there 
he instantly shouted down every note that was held from 
the highest to the big bass bourdon. His father was en- 


1 Josef Reger was the son of a tailor and grandson of a peasant 
farmer. He and his three brothers were all well-educated and 
became teachers, and men of mark. Josef Reger’s wife was the 
daughter of a landed proprietor and manufacturer, a woman of rare 
culture and ability. The family connection was large and included 
several who were gifted with unusual musical ability. 
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dowed with absolute pitch and often excited amazement by 
his unerring facility in detecting whenever a wrong note 
was played on any of the numerous instruments with which 
the school was furnished, no matter how far from them 
he happened to be. From him his son evidently inherited 
his extraordinarily accurate ear. 

In all his school-classes, from year to year, he almost 
invariably stood near the head. Only in gymnastics was 
he backward. It was recognized that he had remarkable 
abilities and it was supposed that he would become a 
teacher. He was described by one of his early comrades 
as a gay and happy lad, passionately fond of skating and 
other ice-sports in winter on the big pond attached to the 
Castle, while in summer he haunted the woods which 
clothed the neighboring Fischerberg, leading half-a-dozen 
or more of his companions in Indian games, armed with 
tomahawk, bow and arrow against the ‘‘Pale-faces’’—he 
must have read Cooper. In this capacity he was known 
as ‘‘Leaping stag.’’ One time he was taken prisoner, 
bound to a tree, and tortured in quite genuine Redskin 
fashion, but in his capacity as Chief refused to give a sign 
of weakness. On another occasion he saved one of his 
companions from drowning: he was a strong swimmer. 

Not far from the town was the Rose-quartz mountain, 
Kreutzberg, on a crag of which stands a famous little 
church, to which twice a year—in May and September— 
come pilgrims from every part of the country. The fervent 
shouts and prayers; the singing of these strangers always 
had a particularly haunting quality: Reger must have 
often been present on these festivals. 

When he was eleven years old a part of the ‘‘ Austrian 
army awfully arrayed,’’ held its autumn field-day in 
Weiden on the ‘‘Frauenrichter-Hut’’ and General von 
Gumppenberg reviewed the battalion as it marched by. 
Reger heard the music only once and on returning to his 
home immediately sat down at the piano and played it 
from beginning to end. The Regers lived in the house of 
a master clock-maker and Josef Reger, who had a prac- 
tical gift for mechanics, soon learned all the details of the 
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eraft and without having taken a degree was able to play 
the part of surgeon to many a decrepit time-piece. He was 
no less ingenious in repairing musical instruments. When 
the practice-organ belonging to the Seminary was con- 
demned as having passed its usefulness and a new one was 
substituted Josef Reger took such of the pipes and other 
parts as seemed to him serviceable and set the instrument 
up in his own house. Max, who was then twelve was keenly 
interested in the process and helped his father get every- 
thing into first-class order, so that it worked and was in 
perfect tune. This quite absorbing task gave him a re- 
markable insight into the technique of organ-playing and 
was doubtless in a large degree responsible for his 
extraordinary ability not only as an organist but also as a 
composer for that instrument. 

It is a common experience that home-instruction, how- 
ever justified by learning and ability, fails to bring about 
the results that might be expected. This was the case with 
Max Reger. For six years he had been trained in music 
by his father and mother, both of them eminently able to 
give the technical basis required; but there seemed to be 
a falling-off in the boy’s interest and a new teacher was 
ealled in. This was Adalbert Lindner, who after several 
engagements, had returned to Weiden as Second Assistant 
Instructor in music and other subjects. Like Verdi he was 
the son of an inn-keeper and butcher. He became intimate 
with the Regers, took a special interest in the talented Max, 
and was quickly able to rekindle his zeal for practice and 
the study of musical theory. He gave him a lesson a week, 
on Sunday mornings after the conclusion of the principal 
chureh-service. This began in October, 1884, with the 
Etudes of Bertini, they being required for entrance into 
the Preparatory school, which Max was to enter the fol- 
lowing year. He had him practice also Eduard Mertke’s 
‘‘Technical Exercises’’ and the Sonatinas of Clementi and 
Kuhlau. But he discovered that Max got along better with 
Czerny’s Schule der Geléufigkeit, fcr the reason that the 
exercises therein gave him a little more freedom in tech- | 
nique. The purely mechanical part of virtuosity was a 
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torment to him. The eagle that can fly to the mountain- 
top detests climbing over the ground. 

But he studied the six Sonatinas of Hugo Riemann with 
great delight and with more profit than he got from the 
so-called classics, even Mozart. Lindner explains this on 
the ground that Riemann’s Sonatas are uncommonly rich 
in polyphonic episodes and modulations, which appealed to 
the brilliant mind of young Reger far more than the more 
homophonous movements of the older composers. Lindner 
was too wise to scold him when he dared to attack certain 
of the naive mannerisms of Mozart and to caricature them. 
But if Mozart did not appeal to him, Beethoven did. And 
he was set to work on the Von Biilow edition of Cramer’s 
Etudes which naturally led up to Beethoven. 

Before long he was surprising everyone by his masterly in- 
terpretations of the Pathétique, the C-sharp Minor, the Wald- 
stein and the Appasionata and, in due time, of the deeply 
mysterious, philosophic sonatas of Beethoven’s maturity. 

He made his first public appearance at the end of his 
first year in the Praparandenschule, playing at one of the 
School concerts Schulhoff’s F-minor Concerto dedicated 
to Liszt. In suecessive concerts he performed Chopin’s 
B-minor Scherzo and Beethoven’s C-sharp Minor Sonata, 
not displaying the slightest timidity or bashfulness. His 
teacher remarked that he seemed to have no stage-fright. 
Max Reger replied, ‘‘Why no, certainly not. But, teacher, 
if only I had a couple of sausages in my pocket; I should 
like to eat them before I go on.’’ And he got them and 
as Lindner says played all the better for having eaten them. 

In order to acquaint him with the great works of musical 
literature, Lindner spent an hour each Sunday playing 
with him four-hand arrangements of the symphonies of 


Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven, and also similar works of , 


the later composers. This congenial exercise enthralled | 


both of them so that often Frau Lindner had to put an 
end to their practice. The music-library at Regensburg 
almost exhausted its resources in furnishing suitable four- 
hand pieces for the two enthusiasts. One time on opening 
a big package of Brahms’s chamber-musie arranged for 


~~ 
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four hands, Lindner remarked: ‘‘ All these tone-poems of 
Brahms carry a characteristic stamp in their notation’’; 
and Reger replied, ‘‘Teacher, my works too are going to 
have a characteristic stamp.’’ 

He was still kept vigorously practicing. The Clementi- 
Taussig Gradus as Parnassum was followed by Moscheles’s 
Etudes for advanced pianists. The Inventions of Bach and 
selected works of Mendelssohn and Schubert were included 
in the admirable training through which he was put. At 
that period he did not care for Mendelssohn, though after- 
wards he revised his judgment and came to admire him. 
When it was proposed that he should perform the Rondo 
Capriccio for a May-festival concert, he lost his patience 
with it and said: ‘‘I believe I have no talent for this music.”’ 
He asked his teacher more than once: ‘‘How many steps 
must be taken before one reaches the top of Parnassus?’’ 
And Herr Lindner gave him a little lecture. Life is too 
short, he said, to know everything, of all the masters, of 
all the epochs; the great thing is to make a wise choice; 
and he recommended, in the words of Von Biilow, the three 
B’s—Bach, Beethoven and Brahms. Looking backwards over 
Reger’s career Herr Lindner asserts that no other musician 
since Von Biilow has so strictly carried out this injune- 
tion: ‘‘In Beethoven,’’ he adds, ‘‘Reger discovered the 
deep tragic earnestness of his nature; in Bach the infinite 
sense of form, magnificent logic and consistency which 
Reger’s own works betray from first to last; and Brahms 
soon appeared to him as the splendid leader into an unsus- 
pectedly beautiful region where the altars of the ancient 
divinities have not been overturned, but where magnificent 
new thrones have been erected for them.’’ 

During his summer vacation in 1887, he and his sister 
Emma spent some time on an estate belonging to an uncle 
at Konigswiesen not far from Regensburg; one of his let- 
ters written from there gives a remarkable account of his 
musical interests. There was a fairly decent piano, not 
much better than his father’s at home. In the music-room 
stood a harmonium, but he had not played on it very much, 
for two reasons; almost all the music had disappeared and 
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his Frau Pate did not like to have him do so, ‘‘She is 
always in fear lest I spoil something.’’ He was contem- 
plating taking a subscription at Bosseneker’s, the Regens- 
burger dealer, and trying over a dozen pieces by Handel, 
eighteen by Scarlatti, six sonatas by Ph. E. Bach, and 
works by Heller and Raff, but was afraid that if he got 
other things from Regensburg he would divide his forces 
too much. He had been of a Sunday to hear a Mass sung 
at the Regensburg cathedral: ‘‘It did not please me very 
much,’’ he wrote, ‘‘the balance of voices was so uneven 
(tenors far too strong, sopranos too weak). The organ 
has too little wind. I do not understand how at a chief 
eenter of Cecilian church music they can be satisfied with 
such an organ! The acoustic qualities are very unsatis- 
factory. The Herr Domorganist played a little too fast.’’ 
Then he went into technical explanations illustrated with 
notes and criticizes the ‘‘hellish music’? when the chords 
were held too long. 

His aunt did not lke him to go into Regensburg, but 
the music there was too strong an attraction and he told 
how he heard Liszt’s Second Rhapsody played by the 
‘‘regimental Kapelle.’? He must have played it over on 
his return because he exclaimed at his Frau Pate’s funny 
mistake in taking the two-four measure to be a waltz. He 
had tried out various pianos and compared them with 
those at Weiden and he noted that his own little finger is 
as strong and powerful as his Uncle Alex’s middle finger. 
He met a certain famous composer on the Emmeransplatz 
and remarked to his cousin Robert that his looks did not 
correspond to his genius; whereupon Robert made the 
general observation that the majority of great men look 
rather stupid. He ended his letter by telling of his early 
rising and waking the people by playing Cramer’s Etudes. 

It is a letter of remarkable maturity. Yet he was only 
fourteen ! 

Lindner did not venture to introduce Max to Wagner; 
but Max’s father was a worshiper at that shrine and had 
in his fine library a quantity of piano-seores and transcrip- 
tions which he was permitted to read to his heart’s content; 
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and in August, 1888, he went to Bayreuth with his uncle 
J. B. Ulrich of Vienna, and heard Parsifal and Die Meister- 
singer. This experience raised his passion for Wagner to 
the boiling-point, and when he returned he read eagerly 
the great life of Wagner by K. F. Glasenapp. He was 
an assiduous reader and devoured especially books of mus- 
ical biography. Anecdotes relating to the lives of the great 
composers delighted him and what he could not find in his 
father’s library he borrowed elsewhere. 

He surprised his teacher on the latter’s twenty-ninth 
birthday by playing for him Liszt’s splendid Transcription 
on Tristan and Isolde’s Liebestod, which he had chosen 
and studied of his own initiative. Herr Lindner says: 
‘‘The assurance, the passion, the mighty breadth of com- 
prehension which the fiery young spirit put into the execu- 
tion of this work, though he had never seen it performed, 
was astounding.”’ 

He was now sixteen and it had apparently never oc- 
curred to his parents that they might have trained him to 
be another of the ‘‘wonder-children,’’ the exploitation of 
whom every now and then has filled coffers at the cost of 
art. Reger was spared that unwholesome development; 
but it was beginning to dawn on those that knew him that 
he was not to have an ordinary career. He had already 
been playing the organ in the Stadtpfarkirche as an oc- 
casional substitute for his teacher, Herr Lindner, and had 
surprised the choir by executing difficult pieces by Bach, 
Schumann, Mendelssohn and Liszt. The fine old organ 
which had been built in the seventeenth century was not 
easy to manipulate, and Herr Lindner sometimes helped 
him with the stops, but his performances, his extraordinary 
quickness at reading prima vista, as the phrase goes, and 
his improvisations were a constant wonder and delight. 
Tispecially after he had heard Parsifal the boldness and 
originality of his chromatic and the power of his inspira- 
tion were quite extraordinary. Herr Lindner says he used. 
so much wind that the poor old organ-blower, manipulating 
rather defective bellows, was constrained to give up his 
Sisyphus-labors and take to his heels. 
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His skill in improvisation was undoubtedly due to his 
father’s having started him very early in the study of 
harmony. Lindner relates the manner in which he first 
displayed this gift in his hearing. It was a Sunday morn- 
ing and they were having their usual lesson hour. In the 
Protestant church across the street the organist had just 
finished playing the choral and was in the midst of a 
prelude. Herr Lindner remarked half-jestingly to his 
pupil: ‘‘Now, if you were seated at the organ there, do 
you suppose you could improvise something (fret pralu- 
dieren).’’? Lindner, with an amusingly naive enthusiasm 
which leads into a marvelous mixed metaphor, continued. 
‘‘TIn reply Reger immediately began to play, that is to say, 
began to use his fancy in such finely-conceived combina- 
tions that I was dumb with astonishment. Who had taught 
him to do it? No one. In that sacred hour I heard the 
first wing-flapping of his creative genius, realized the first 
bubbling up of primordial thoughts from the wonder-horn 
of his inexhaustible Imagination.”’ 

There was a flourishing little musical organization in 
Weiden—a union of amateurs consisting of a quintet of 
strings, a flute, clarinet and piano. Josef Reger played 
the double-bass in it and Herr Lindner took the second 
violin when he did not officiate at the piano. The director 
was the revenue-officer Wegmann, who also played the 
‘cello. One day Lindner suggested to Max Reger to com- 
pose something for this little orchestra. He jumped at the 
proposition and a few days later laid on the piano the 
Introduction to an Overture in B Minor. Lindner encour- 
aged him to go on with it and it grew to a gigantic master- 
piece of more than one hundred and twenty pages of man- 
useript-paper. 

Lindner was so enraptured at the talent displayed in this 
work that he sent it off to be judged by the great theorist, 
Hugo Riemann in Hamburg. Riemann replied in due time, 
confessing that at first sight of the colossal manuscript he 
was filled with horror but as he examined the work he has 
detected the ability that the young man had shown. He 
pointed out what faults he thought should be corrected 
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and advised him what studies he should absorb—especially 
the theoretical works of Dr. Riemann, of which he sent 
a substantial packet. ‘‘Bayreuth is poison for him,’’ he 
wrote. ‘‘Let him study Bach and Beethoven until he is 
able to write a coherent, consecutive movement,’’ and 
he ended with a recommendation to write melodies rather 
than motives! 

This letter was something like a cold douche but it did 
not depress the young composer; on the contrary he sat 
down and studied the valuable treatises put at his disposal 
and in order to prove that he could write melodies as well 
as Wagneresque motives, he wrote a series of songs which 
were sung with great effect in the home-circle, and by 1891 
had reached a full twenty in number. Unfortunately he 
burned his trial overture: but in its place wrote a String- 
quartet in D Minor in three movements and the Scherzo 
of a String-quintet with flute. There are great charm and 
originality in the various themes and the remarkable thing 
about the work is that he had never heard any chamber- 
music properly played nor was he ever present at the re- 
hearsals of the little orchestra. 

By this time it was definitely decided that Max should 
adopt the profession of music. A second letter came from 
Dr. Riemann who had examined young Reger’s latest com- 
positions and found much to praise in them. He wrote to 
Josef Reger assuring him that his son’s talent was sufficient 
to assure him a living, and offering to take charge of him 
if he would send the youth to Sondershausen. After con- 
siderable debate pro and con this offer was accepted. 

Dr. Riemann met Max at the railway-station when he 
arrived at Sondershausen on the eighth of April, 1890, and 
took him to their pleasant home, where from that time 
forth he was treated as if he had been a son. Riemann 
himself supervised his studies in harmony and counter- 
point, making him begin at the very beginning so as to 
correct whatever technical deficiencies might have resulted 
from his own study; he also gave him special lessons in 
piano playing and on the organ. Frau Riemann delighted 
in him and of her own accord offered to sing for him all 
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the songs of Brahms. He soon began to call her his 
Pflegemama. Moreover the Riemanns’ was the meeting- 
place of many distinguished artists and there were brilliant 
concerts in the city itself where he heard Liszt and Wagner 
and Beethoven and all the classics. His zeal in the study 
of Bach and in composing fugues recommended him highly 
to the pedagogic Riemann. He writes home that he is the 
only one that occupied himself with such exercises, the 
others—a cosmopolitan group, Russian, Netherlander, 
Hamburgers, and one youth from Mexico—agreeing that 
he had the correct art-ideal but rather sneering at him, 
saying: ‘‘Reger does not compose, he merely reckons.’’ 
But Reger could not see that there need be less inspiration 
in polyphonie writing than in homophonie writing and he 
deprecates the idea that he is merely a technician; if I 
were only that, he wrote, I should better not go into music. 
He threatens to write during his vacation a string-quartet 
that should end with a fugue to show what could be done. 

He notes that most of the young fellows have ‘‘interest- 
ing relations with some beauty or other in Hamburg or 
in Sondershausen,’’ and as he steers clear of such entangle- 
ments they imagine he would write in as cold and dry a 
manner as if he were forty-five! How mistaken they 
proved when they found the passion which he poured into 
his work. 

In the autumn of this same year Riemann accepted a 
position as teacher in the Albert Fuch’s Konservatorium at 
Wiesbaden on the Taunus and invited Max Reger to go 
with him there. It was a delightful place, with a far 
milder climate, and with every opportunity for musical 
enjoyment and discipline. The Konservatorium main- 
tained an admirable orchestra and important works were 
performed, both instrumental and choral. His letters from 
there show that Wagner’s influence was yielding to that 
of Bach. He speaks in one with great scorn of some 
young composer who had written an extremely Wagnerian 
Motet and he adds: ‘‘O Gott, eine Motette wagnerisch !’’ 
and he complains because these people have so little faith 
in the Musikgottvater—Bach: ‘‘It seems to me like a sin 
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to the Master to write such stuff and to play it. Of the 
art of Bach, of the idealism of Beethoven these men have 
no idea. Too bad!’’ 

He was equally exercised because of the ridiculous affec- 
tations of dress worn by the hundreds and hundreds of 
nations commingling—a sort of Noah’s Ark. He sits and 
smokes his excellent cigar and makes sport of the world 
as he sees it. They may suppress individuality in that 
respect but God be praised it is not to affect his composi- 
tion. And he tells how his new Quartet had been com- 
pleted and performed and that Dr. Fuchs had been re- 
ported as saying that it displayed a great and very in- 
dividual talent. And if the Hamburgers did not approve 
of him because he was too learned in his style he did not 
care. ‘‘If one sees in art nothing else than a means of 
earning one’s bread and butter as they do, or as a quite 
appropriate means of spooning over some stupid pretty 
girl—then certainly they will fail to find anything very 
specifically musical in my compositions. I shall see who 
is right. Mere phrasing (Phrasentum), empty form, (in- 
haltsloses Getue) is a torment to me: the architectonic 
beauty, the melodic and imatatorial Magic must always be 
in it; otherwise it is idle, no matter how much imaginative, 
spiritual content the same work may possess.”’ 

He was certainly in the grasp of the true German Aca- 
demic régime: Was Herr Lindner right in claiming that 
it did not hurt him? It is interesting to imagine what 
would have come of his naturally bold and original har- 
monizations if, like Debussy, he had come into contact with 
Musorgsky and Rimsky-Kérsakof! And he was born 
within so short a distance of Bohemia! It is safe to say 
that he would not have in such a case been ranged in the 
immortal line—Bach, Beethoven, Brahms—perhaps the 
last of the Classic School. 

Riemann kept him closely to the conventional standards 
of counterpoint and he became an absolute adept in the 
construction of complicated fugue and he worked assidu- 
ously on the Concertos of Beethoven. It seems almost in- 
eredible that a Conservatory so well equipped in other re- 
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spects had no decent organ—nothing but a pedal-piano. 
His organ-practice was necessarily neglected. But several 
of his best organ-pieces were published during his stay 
at Wiesbaden. 

Among the great artists whom he heard at the Wiesbaden 
Symphony concerts during the first winter, were both 
Joachim and Wilhelmj and this attracted him to make a 
study of violin literature. Under such inspiration, he 
wrote in quick succession two sonatas for violin and piano 
and a trio for violin, viola and piano. The Violin-sonata 
(Opus 1) was performed in public, but was evidently 
beyond the comprehension of the hearers; it made little im- 
pression on the public; but Dr. Riemann gave the highest 
praise to all three of the works in a published article, sig- 
nalizing the charms of the scherzo-movements, the melodious- 
ness of the adagios and the brilliant passion of the finales. 
This was not the full measure of his composition, for he 
produced a series of twenty-six songs and five duets, the 
majority of them bearing serious if not tragic titles. 

He was at this time in love with the daughter of a Wies- 
baden official. It was his first love affair, and for some 
unknown reason was of short duration. His joy in it may 
be revealed in the gayer songs: ‘‘Im April,’’ ‘‘Bitte,’’ 
‘‘Nelken’’ and ‘‘Der Schelm.’’ Its ending is betrayed in 
the verses beginning ‘‘ Verlassen hab’ ich mein Lieb.’’ He 
was not satisfied with their quality as Songs: he wrote that 
they were not clarified, idealized, enough and that it was 
his chief endeavor to make everything erystal-clear and not 
be carried away by the modern Octavengerassel and he 
swore by Brahms in that ideal. But this criticism did not 
seem justified when the songs were sung at a later date. 

Reger, encouraged by the praise of Dr. Riemann and 
other excellent judges, submitted these and various other 
compositions to the principal publishing-houses of Ger- 
many. But not one had the perspicacity or the enterprise 
to sponsor them. They all came back with the same sterile 
negation as was brought to Noah by his messenger-doves. 
A rather odd chance brought him and his first publisher 
into rélationship. During the summer of 1892 the head 
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of the London Music publishing-house of Augener and 
Company came to Wiesbaden for the cure. He inquired 
of Dr. Riemann if any brilliant star composers were rising 
on the horizon? Dr. Riemann recommended his favorite 
pupil, Max Reger; and played for him Reger’s D-minor 
Violin-sonata. The result was that Reger signed a contract 
to furnish Augener and Company with whatever he should 
produce during the next seven years. Most of his compo- 
sitions were unquestionably too difficult to win immediate 
popularity and after five or more had been issued Augener 
asked him to give them something easier. He immediately 
submitted his two series of Deutsche Taénze—twenty in all, 
written for four hands and remarkable for their variety 
and their charm. Strangely enough they are very little 
known. 

This work was not what Augener wanted but rather 
something easy for two hands, which might have wide pop- 
ularity. Reger on the other hand was dreaming of still 
greater works—chamber-music, a symphony. Why should 
he bother to write something for immature girls to drum 
out? However he set to work and sent to London some 
two-hand waltzes. Naturally they had nothing of the true 
Reger quality. He confessed that he wrote them without 
the least artistic interest. He was intensely depressed, 
imagined that he was not going to live very long: he had 
come to an end of all the joys and delights of life, was 
become a sort of Pariah among men, no one could get 
along with him! He hoped that at least he would not go 
insane before he had completed some of his projected 
works: ‘‘He who knows, the pains with which I give birth 
to my children,’’ he wrote, ‘‘who knows these sleepless 
nights, who knows that I wrote my Opus 15 in two nights, 
he will understand this fatal breakdown. Yes, honestly, 
you will often find in the loneliest corner of the Raths- 
keller a guest sitting alone at three o’clock in the morn- 
ing and brooding. Why? I can not sleep. It is impos- 
sible. It is terrible!’’ 

Perhaps the disappointment in his love-affair had some- 
thing to do with this depression and bitterness of spirit; 
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but more than all was it connected with his failure to im- 
press the German public with his works. He had become 
a brilliant pianist and was beginning to have engagements 
in various places. Kings, princes and titled gentry liked 
to have him in their society. Augener had procured for 
him an opportunity to give a concert in Berlin and this 
resulted in his being asked to contribute regularly to Die 
allgemeine Musikzeitung. It may be easily conjectured that 
his sternly critical spirit did not conduce to his popularity 
in printing reviews of works that seemed to him lacking 
in sincerity, in musical thought, or in correct form. He 
made enemies by such honesty of judgment. 

He became one of the instructors in the Albert Fuchs 
Konservatorium, first in the piano department and then, 
in the autumn of 1895, in that of Theory. He had also 
many private pupils. How with these duties he found 
time for his multifarious compositions is amazing. He 
composed and dedicated to the Manes of J. 8S. Bach his 
Organ-suite (Opus 16) which is regarded as one of the 
great classics of that instrument: with its contrasting four 
movements, its Adagio introducing two Chorales, its Inter- 
mezzo in canon-form and its finale Passacaglia with twenty- 
nine wonderful Variations. He was writing also a Sym- 
phony in B Minor which he had received permission to 
dedicate to Brahms, and transcribing for the piano the 
organ-work of Bach which many connoisseurs consider 
as far superior to those of Liszt, of D’ Albert and of Busoni, 
by reason of his more thorough understanding of the in- 
strument itself. 

In 1896 came his summons to serve his year in the army. 
It was a serious interruption in his life-work; his parents 
and friends dreaded the effect on him of the strict dis- 
cipline, of the severe exercise and the exposure. For six 
months little was heard from him; then in April, 1897, he 
wrote that it had been very hard at first; much was de- 
manded of the recruits, but he thought that on the whole 
marching about in the open air and simple food had done 
him good; it had given him a divine appetite and his “poor 
Fetibauch (corresponding to the slang ‘‘pod’’) had quite 
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disappeared. On the whole he had never felt so well in his 
life. At first he could not hit a target as big as a door 
at a hundred meters’ distance, but had improved so that 
he was a crack-shot at a target as big. as one’s head three- 
hundred meters distant. He noted also that the critics 
of his recently-published Suite had found in its subversive 
harmonies the probability that he was a Social-democrat. 
One had concluded his review of the work with the pious 
wish that God might preserve us from this extreme red 
tendency’s ever coming to action. Reger thought it was 
infinitely comic and at the same time melancholy that such 
stupidities should be uttered. ‘‘I,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘I, the 
most passionate worshiper of Bach, Beethoven and Brahms, 
preaching Revolution !’’ 

The military service proved in the end very nearly his 
undoing. Excessive marching brought on foot-trouble; 
he had to go to the hospital and was unable to take part 
in the maneuvers before the Kaiser. Then some sort of 
ulcer attacked his neck and mouth and baffled the Wies- 
baden physicians. He had to return to his parents’ house 
in Weiden. The home doctor diagnosed the case as result- 
ing from over-indulgence in tobacco, and strictly limited 
his smoking and drinking. The result was that he was 
speedily cured. He missed the abundance of music at 
Wiesbaden, but he was freed from nerve-wracking music- 
lessons and he had uninterrupted leisure for composition. 

For three years he lived at home, following by his doc- 
tor’s advice the most regular régime. These three years 
were very fruitful. Whatever he composed he brought 
for the inspection of his former teacher, Herr Lindner, 
who had become almost like a brother to him. This was 
all the more a stimulating relationship because Max Reger’s 
father, who had admired the works of Wagner and the 
Romantic School, cared little for Brahms and for the 
Brahmsian development of his son, and took little stock in 
his chromatic dissonances. He was inclined to make fun 
of Max’s works, calling them Unmusik. 

His relations with Augener in London had become some- 
what strained as the strictly German character of Reger’s 
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music did not always appeal to a non-German public; the 
compositions submitted were either rejected or laid aside 
for some future occasion. Reger changed. his contract 
and began to send his things to other publishers; but was 
still comparatively unknown; then B. Schott’s Sons in Mainz 
bought the whole list from Augener and brought them 
out in a new edition and during the latter period of his stay 
in Weiden he composed a long series of piano-works, inelud- 
ing his five Humoresken, six waltzes for four hands (after- 
wards revised for two hands), six Morceaux, a number of 
Aquarellen and seven Phantasiestticke. These were taken 
by various firms in Leipzig and Munich and dedicated as 
the case might be to the memory of Brahms, to Philipp 
Scharwenka, to Teresa Carreno. 

Not until rather late in 1898 did Reger write anything 
for male chorus. He was asked to compose something for 
the ‘‘Liederkranz’’ of Weiden and though at first he replied 
that it did not interest him, yet a little later he finished an 
excellent setting of Rudolf Baumbach’s Lacrimae Christi 
and this was the first of a series of seven which were pub- 
lished two years later. He also wrote for the sixtieth anni- 
versary of the same organization a choral work with orches- 
tral accompaniment and conducted it himself when it was 
performed with the assistance of the Military Kapelle at 
Bayreuth. It was received with the greatest enthusiasm. 

He also worked up for choral use several cycles of Folk- 
songs, five for the Munich Lehrersangverein, nine for the 
Regensburg Liederkranz. His passion for polyphonic 
writing drew forth the criticism that these simple songs 
were too heavily laden with counterpoint; one professor 
declared that they were unperformable. A number of his 
most characteristic songs dated from this period. He was 
stirred also to organ-composition and one of his greatest 
works, his Phantasie on the chorale, ‘‘Ein’ feste Burg’’ 
was produced in an incredibly brief time. This was the 
first of a series of magnificent works, his ambition being to 
restore to the Catholic organ what it was capable of pre- 
senting to the world. Strangely enough he accomplished 
his organ-work without the practical use of a suitable 
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instrument, for at the time both organs in Weiden were 
cut of commission. His absolute mastery of the technique 
ot organ-registration was shown in the manner in which he 
completed this and succeeding works. Karl Straube, pupil 
of Heinrich Reimann the able organist of the Kaiser 
Wilhelm Memorial Church in Berlin, was the first to play 
Max Reger’s organ-suite and created a great sensation with 
it in Berlin, Frankfurt and Wesel and took it on himself 
to follow it up with Reger’s other works. 

He composed in this same fruitful period his second 
sonata for ’cello and piano and dedicated it to Professor 
Hugo Becker; but in spite of its remarkable qualities, 
neither Becker nor any other ’cello virtuosos seemed to be 
moved to exploit it; it had the same fate as his first. His 
second Organ Phantasie and Fugue in G Minor was ac- 
cepted by Eugen Spitzweg in Munich and at his suggestion 
dedicated to Richard Strauss who gave it the highest praise. 
Yet Reger had vowed that nothing would induce him to 
compose program-music! But Reger had a high admiration 
of Strauss’s ‘‘Tod und Verklérung’’ Symphony even if he 
did not approve of the lawlessness of Strauss’s later tone- 
poems. 

He was kept in touch with the doings in the literary 
world through his friendship with the Weiden bookseller 
and was especially interested in the new poets—Von Lilien- 
eron, Dehmel, Anna Ritter, Arno Holz and others from 
whose works he was quick to select suitable verses for 
musical setting. In January, 1899, Weiden was treated to 
its first ‘‘Reger-evening’’; at a concert held in the large 
Ankersaal. A considerable number of his most effective 
works were performed, among them four of his songs ren- 
dered by the brilliant singer, Josef Loritz; his B-minor 
Trio, two movements from his Violin-sonata, some of his 
choral works, some of his four-hand piano-works; and 
Reger himself performed Chopin’s A-flat Major Ballade 
and Liszt’s Harmonie du Soir. As might be supposed a 
good deal of Reger’s music was far above the comprehen- 
sion of his townspeople. 

In the summer of that year he spent several weeks in the 
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Villa Schneewinkel-Lehen, a property of the Baroness von 
Seckendorff at Berchtesgaden where there was the greatest 
contrast in scenery: a beautiful pond or lake buried in 
green and above and all around bare barren mountain- 
peaks. He had for company Elsa von Bagenski and her 
mother, charming friends whose acquaintance he had made 
during the last months of his stay in Wiesbaden. Here he 
was understood and appreciated and under the influence of 
such delightful society he composed eleven of his most 
characteristic songs; and these were followed during the 
next year by no less than seventy more. The mere sight 
of appealing words was sufficient to set free the fountain 
of melody. 

Having about this time conceived the idea of composing 
some piano-pieces with suggestive lines of poetry at the 
head, after the manner of Brahms, he asked Herr Lindner 
to provide him with something of the sort and in a short 
time he had a hundred at his service. One evening Reger 
asked his friend if he would like to hear a few of them and 
without a moment’s hesitation sat down at his beautiful 
new Briickner piano and improvised a dozen of them one 
after the other: such was his facility! Fortunately for 
him Germany at this time was producing a remarkable 
number of more than usually brilliant poets and there was 
no lack of material for song-inspiration: Gustav Falke, 
Richard Dehmel, Otto Erich Hartleben, and many others 
on whose works he levied. All alike were filled with great 
hopes for a new future, for a race of supermen which should 
accomplish mighty things: alas! how soon to be disap- 
pointed, to be destroyed in the vast holocaust of war which 
always takes the best and leaves the feeblest ! 

During the last year of his residence in Weiden he had 
found the works of Dante and this moved him to the com- 
position of his great Symphonie Phantasie and Fugue for 
organ which was published as Opus 57. In this perhaps 
more than in anything else is to be found Reger’s own self. 
Herr Lindner declares that the three characteristic notes 
making the full chord of his life and of his music are these: 
das Trotzig-Titanische-Déimonische, das Humoristische- 
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Burleske, und das Innige—words that hardly need to be 
translated unless the first and the last—trotzig, defiant, 
and Innige, which means so much that no one word can 
express it, heartfelt, earnest, inwardness and the like. 
Reger himself said: ‘‘Others make fugues; I ean do noth- 
ing else than live in them.’’ To sensitive students who find 
it impossible to practice or work where there are interrup- 
tions, it may be of encouragement to remember that Reger 
wrote his great Organ-phantasie ‘‘ Hin’ feste Burg,’’ with 
persons practicing on the piano overhead and children play- 
ing in the next room! 

Toward the end of his sojourn in Weiden he added to his 
long list of important works two clarinet-sonatas, two string- 
quartets, and his great piano-quintet. The clarinet-sonatas 
were specially composed for the Weiden Kapellmeister, 
Johann Kiirmeyer, who played with great virtuosity. He 
wrote for the same player a clarinet-trio and a clarinet- 
quintet. In the sonata he introduced with telling effect the 
lovely Volksang Ach, wie ist’s mdglich dann, and when the 
whole piece was performed by Kiirmeyer and the composer 
in the presence of his parents, even his father, who was 
inclined to scoff at his classicism, was delighted. He later 
composed several other works in chamber-music style intro- 
ducing the clarinet. He composed while still at Weiden 
two string-quartets and his piano-quintet, the latter a work 
of unusually large proportions, and regarded as one of his 
greatest. This was his last Weiden production. 

Before he left Weiden for good he made a pilgrimage to 
his birthplace in Brand but was unable to get into his 
earliest home, its owner being away. He and his friend 
Herr Lindner, who accompanied him, spent a night at Mehl- 
meisel near the forest-covered Ochsenkopf Mountain, where 
were many summer visitors from Leipzig and Dresden. 
Great attention was paid to the young composer and the 
Dorfkapelle, consisting of a bassviol, a violin, a clarinet, a 
trumpet and a guitar performed a magnificent march in 
which Reger took part with a pair of tin pot-covers for 
castanets. He was full of droll stories, of amusing tricks 
and was the life of the party. Of course a dance was 
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organized but Reger, like Brahms and many other great 
composers, could not keep time in dancing. 

His father’s health was poor; he had been retired with 
a pension and on the last day of August of 1901 the family 
removed to Munich. 

In this city he was brought into contact with Lutheran 
circles and as a natural development from his organ-works 
based on evangelical chorales, he now composed four choral 
cantatas, forty four-part spiritual songs, thirteen organ 
chorales and a quantity of other works for the Protestant 
services. He had not renounced his Catholic faith; but 
musically the Protestant Church offered far greater oppor- 
tunities than the Catholic, especially after the reactionary 
decree of the Pope, restoring the Palestrina style and bann- 
ing from the services more modern and more polyphonic 
writing. Another reason is adduced why Reger did so 
little for Catholic music is that he was not acquainted with 
Latin, his training having been at a scientific school rather 
than at a gymnasium. 

The year after he had settled in Munich Reger married 
Elsa von Bagenski and settled down in a happy married 
life. His labors in Munich included not only a host of 
pieces for organ but also songs and chamber-music. He 
transcribed many pieces by Brahms, Hugo Wolf, Bach, 
and others for piano. As his reputation grew he filled 
many engagements in playing or conducting his own pieces. 
In April, 1905, his father died; that same year he. was 
elected as Director of the Porgeshen Chorverein and ac- 
cepted the position as teacher in the Royal Akademie der 
Tonkunst. During that and the following year he wrote 
a friend that he had spent eighteen nights on railway 
trains. He was evidently over-exerting himself, for while 
he was at a concert in Berlin in April, 1906, he suffered 
a slight stroke of paralysis, which affected his whole right 
side. He was forced to give up routine work and while he 
was recuperating at Prien on Lake Chiem he wrote his 
Introduction, Passacaglia, and Fugue for two pianos which 
was performed with great success for the first time at Darm- 
stadt. In December he went with his wife to Petersburg 
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where he was féted in all ways. He played with Alexander 
Siloti and with Eugéne Ysaye and showed his prowess as 
a conductor. 

The following February he was elected music-director in 
the University of Leipzig and established a charming and 
luxurious home in the Kaiser-Wilhelm-Strasse. Here his 
Opus 100 was published: Variations and Fugue for Orches- 
tra on a theme by J. A. Hiller; and during the next four 
years he produced an amazing variety of important works 
—a list quite too long to indicate. It included violin- 
sonatas, chamber-music, symphonic works of great magni- 
tude, choral works, concertos, sonatas, and the like, bring- 
ing his opus-numbers up to one hundred and twenty-two, 
besides many unnumbered. In November, 1907, he was 
given the title of Professor by the King of Saxony and the 
following year the University of Jena conferred on him the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy honoris causa. In May, 
1909, he made his first appearance in London where several 
of his string-pieces were performed. Similar excursions 
took him to Dortmund, to Rotterdam, and to Zurich, where 
he was received with ovations. In October, 1910, the 
Medical Faculty of Berlin University conferred its hon- 
orary doctorate on him. 

At the outbreak of the World War he offered his services 
but was pronounced unfit, and he undertook a clerkship in 
Meiningen. In the summer of 1914 he bought a house in 
Beethovenstrasse in Jena and settled in it the following 
March. He had been suffering from some trouble with his 
heart but had not told his family about it. He was looking 
forward to a long rest from his almost uninterrupted con- 
cert-giving, one of the last of which was in Amsterdam in 
March, where he was subjected to great physical and mental 
excitement. On the eleventh of May, 1916, he died sud- 
denly while asleep at a hotel in Leipzig. . 

He was at the very prime of his wonderful powers. But 
he had not as yet composed either a completed symphony 
or undertaken to write an opera. Advanced as he was in 
his harmonic system, he nevertheless was opposed to much 
that was coming into vogue at his time. He heard Mas- 
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eagni’s Cavalleria Rusticana and unhesitatingly predicted 
that its popularity was ephemeral; he considered its melo- 
diousness of doubtful character and encumbered with 
triviality. He looked forward to a blending of Wagner and 
of Gluck as the ‘‘ideal of the New Opera.’’ His favorite 
autogram was the notes standing for Bh-A-C-H (H stand- 
ing for B natural) and followed by the words ‘‘is the 
beginning and the end of all music.’”’ What he said of 
Brahms is also true of himself: ‘‘ What assures Brahms im- 
mortality is not and never will be his dependence on the 
old masters, but just the fact that he was able to release 
new, unsuspected spiritual moods on the basis of his own 
spiritual personality.’’ His personality was manifested 
in everything he said, wrote or composed. It would be 
amusing if possible to cite some of his shrewd, keen witti- 
cisms; but they lose in being transferred from his favorite 
Bavarian dialect. At the courts of kings and grand dukes 
he was just as quick to utter some spontaneous but perhaps 
quite unconventional criticism, witticism or epigram. A 
fair singer noted for her wide range of voice as well as for 
her wide range of waist-line was characterized by him as 
the Venus of Kilo. His wit was often extremely subtle 
like his music. As he himself said of his compositions they 
can not be understood always at a single hearing. Such 
music is certain, if it has a basis of greatness, to be popular 
only after the lapse of time. Reger lived long enough to 
see his fame fairly established ; but since his untimely death 
he is ranged among the Immortals. 


GIACOMO PUCCINI 
(1858—1924) 


More than two centuries ago the name Puccini began to 
be known in the ancient walled city of Lucca. The family 
came there from the little town of Celle farther up on the 
Serchio River. There was a Giacomo Puccini, who was 
born in 1712 and lived to the age of sixty-nine, practicing 
his profession of music as organist, teacher and composer. 
His son Antonio, who was born in 1747 and lived until 
1832, followed the same calling and left some creditable 
religious works. Several of his sons were also musicians. 
One of them, Domenico, reached the age of ninety-three, 
dying in 1864. Michele, another son, born in Lucca in 
1813, received instruction from Rossini’s teacher and was 
with Donizetti and Mercadante at Naples for a time. He 
composed Chureh canons and responses and had some suc- 
cess with an opera, Giovanni Battista Cattani, and his 
erowing reputation brought him the position of instructor 
in the Lucea Institute of Music. He married Albina Magi, 
sister of one of his pupils, and died in 1864, leaving a large 
family and very little property. He had been a zealous 
collector of musical literature. 

Of Michele Puccini’s seven children, the fifth, Giacomo, 
was born in a comfortable house in the Via Poggio, Decem- 
ber 23, 1858. Coming of a long line of noted musicians 
he was expected to take to their favorite art as a duck 
takes to water. But he was a most trying child. Very 
early he began to manifest impatience of control and a 
headstrong intention of having his own way. His first 
teacher was one of his father’s pupils, Angeloni, who for- 
tunately had the virtue of patience and saw that under 
the superficial flightiness and irresponsibility there was 
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genuine talent. The boy went to school first at the seminary 
of San Michele and then at San Martino and at both he 
was the despair of his mother and of his instructors. Arith- 
metic was one of his greatest stumbling-blocks. 

Though it was declared that he showed ‘‘an Olympian 
indifference’’ to singing, nevertheless he was sometimes in 
request for solo-work in the church. He made good progress 
in mastery of the organ with which he had begun under 
Angeloni, who sent him to take charge of the music in the 
church of Maligliano, about three miles from Lucca. From 
there he went to San Pietro at Somaldi. When he im- 
provised, however, it was his amusement to introduce 
operatic and other secular airs, and this caused such scandal 
among the faithful and conventional that his ministrations 
ceased abruptly. In 1877, he submitted a cantata entitled 
Juno for a competition, but failed to have it accepted. 

In 1877, Lucea, which was then a city of about seventy 
thousand inhabitants, instituted an exhibition of its art- 
treasures. Its history went back to the remotest antiquity. 
It was settled by that mysterious people, the Etruscans, 
who are supposed to have migrated from Asia Minor and 
brought a language which, though written in Greek char- 
acters, is still a mystery, their inscriptions not having as yet 
been interpreted. In the second century before Christ it 
became a Roman colony and municipium. 

The Luecans took great pride in their city and in this 
festival of art. A musical competition was instituted and 
composers were invited to do their best with the words of 
the Hymn, J figh d’Italia bella. Giacomo joined in the 
rivalry, but his composition did not meet with acceptance: 
he was advised to go back to his studies. But he was not 
discouraged and he soon had ready a motetto for the festival 
of San Paolino, which was performed and created much 
enthusiasm. People exclaimed: ‘‘These Puccinis have 
music in their blood. They grow better from generation 
to generation.’’ He composed a Mass also in four parts, 
with soli and orchestra, which attracted some attention. 

Puccini heard that Aida was to be performed in Pisa, 
thirteen miles away. He went there and heard it and was 
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filled with desire to go to Milan where Verdi then was. It 
was on the other side of the Apennines, the blue heights 
of which could be seen from the ramparts of Lucea. As 
the fare was not within his means he set forth on foot. But 
how was he to raise the money to study musie in Milan? 
There happened to be a Marchesa Viola-Marina who knew 
about his family; she was intimate at Court and through 
her influence Queen Margherita agreed to supply him with 
funds for one year’s study. At the end of that time, his 
mother’s uncle, Signor Cebu, agreed to keep him there two 
years longer. He passed the examinations and entered the 
Reale Conservatorio di Musica in October, 1880, and there 
found Pietro Mascagni: the two became life-long friends 
though they were at antipodes as far as temperament and 
methods went. 

By this time he had largely conquered his erratic habits 
and his ambition to travel. He realized that he had not 
sufficient culture and knowledge of the world to be at ease 
in fashionable society. The noise and bustle of the great 
Lombard city exasperated him. He preferred quiet and 
retirement. His Uncle Cebu gave him letters of recom- 
mendation to the famous violinist and composer, Antonio 
Bazzini, and to Amileare Ponchielli, composer of many suc- 
cessful operas. But Puccini refused to present them. He 
preferred to win his own way without influence. He wrote 
home: ‘‘You folks at Lucca always take great stock in 
introductions and actions. Cursed be he who first invented 
them. You have no idea what kind of men Ponchielli and 
Bazzini are. It would be making a mess of things.’’ He 
had the highest admiration of Bazzini who, as a teacher, 
he wrote his mother ‘‘is the Eternal Father’’ ! 

He seems to have lived a very regular and abstemious 
life. He wrote home that he rose at half-past eight and 
played the piano for a while. At ten-thirty he had his 
breakfast and took a walk, studied from one till three, 
played the piano again from three till five, when he took 
his dinner of soup, cheese and half a liter of wine; then 
before retiring went for another walk. His room which 
he shared with his brother Michele and two other young 
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fellows, was on an upper floor in a house in the via Sol- 
ferino. Often the luxury of a herring sufficed the four 
of them for a supper. When the month’s stipend of 100 
lire, furnished by the Congregation of Charity at Rome, 
arrived in a registered package their landlord always man- 
aged to be present and extracted his rent before he would 
let them have the rest of it, and that was generally mortgaged 
to their provision-dealer. 

Occasionally they ran out of coals and in order to hide 
their impecuniosity and cloak their pride, Michele would 
pretend that he was going off on a journey and his friends 
would come down to the door to bid him farewell. He 
would return under cover of the evening with his traveling- 
bag full of the needed fuel. Their landlord objected to 
any cooking in his house, but it was rather cheaper than 
to go to a restaurant and they were put to all sorts of 
shifts to throw the watchful padrone off the scent. 

Using strips and tatters and torn ends of paper, Giacomo 
wrote what he called a Capriccio Sinfonico which was per- 
formed at the Conservatorio and won applause. Franco 
Faccio, a brilliant composer, and regarded as the best con- 
ductor in Italy, promised to perform this work at one of 
his concerts at La Scala. Puccini sent the ragged manu- 
seript to his mother who engaged Padre Marinetti to copy 
it. The work attracted the attention of Signora Luea, 
owner of the well-known publishing-house in Milan. She 
had Puccini come to her and brought out the Capriccio. 
It was arranged for four hands by Professor Giuseppe 
Frugatta of the Conservatorio. It is said to foreshadow 
some of the themes which he afterwards employed in La 
Bohéme—one of them, indeed, almost unchanged. 

This success was a great encouragement, and the young 
composer now dreamed of writing an opera. In this am- 
bition he was stimulated by Ponchielli, who invited him to 
spend a few days at Maggianio in Lecco. There he made 
the acquaintance of Ferdinando Fontana, a third-rate poet, 
lacking originality, but somewhat in demand as purveyor 
of conventional ‘‘books.’’ Fontana gave him the libretto 
of an opera entitled J Villi, though he had intended it for 
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another composer. Puccini went to work on it, but when 
he presented it for the Sonsogno competition, it was so 
illegible, so criss-crossed with corrections and emendations 
that no attempt was made to read it. Undismayed the 
composer went on giving piano-lessons in order to earn his 
daily macaroni. 

But Puccini had the gift of winning loyal friends who 
believed in him, and the unfortunate and disreputable-look- 
ing manuscript was deciphered at the house of Marco Sola 
in the presence of Arrigo Boito and others, and they were 
so much impressed with its possibilities that they subscribed 
among themselves enough to have it properly copied. In 
this new shape it was accepted by Signor Steffanoni, 
impressario of the Theater Dal Verme and was produced 
on the last day of May, 1884, and won instant favor. 
The finale of the first act had to be repeated three times 
and the composer was called before the curtain ten times. 
It was pronounced wn successo clamoroso—‘a howling suc- 
cess’?! Untersteiner in his History of Music says: 
‘‘Puccini in this opera displayed all his chief qualities and 
they have not materially changed since that time.’’ It was 
repeated in Turin in December of the same year with two 
acts somewhat revised and improved. This work brought 
him a reward of two thousand lire (about four hundred 
dollars). 

His financial condition was now such that he felt jus- 
tified in taking a wife and he married Elvira Bonlieri, 
whom he had known in Lucca. They had a son Antonio, 
born in December, 1886, and a daughter some years later. 
About this time he lost his beloved mother to whom he had 
been faithfully devoted as is shown by many letters, telling 
her all his experiences in the whimsical and often witty 
style characteristic of him. He found solace in his happy 
family life and in hard work, composing his second opera, 
Edgar—dramma lirico, in four acts taken by the same 
librettist, Fontana, from an absurd and sentimental fantasy 
—‘‘Ta Coupe et les Lévres’’—by the French romantic poet, 
Alfred de Musset. It was produced at La Scala, April 21, 
1889, but fell flat though it had its defenders. Eugenio 
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Cheechi wrote that its composer had not only maintained 
his power but had taken an honorable place among Italian 
maestrt. Nevertheless when it was given in Buenos Ayres 
in 1905 it failed again. Ildebrando Pizzetti writing a 
quarter of a century later, says in his ‘‘Musicisti Contem- 
poranei’’ that the opera-librettos of Fontana’s time ‘‘be- 
longed to a genus of art incompatible with any depth of 
poetic intuition. As long, however, as they provided three 
romantic arias for soprano, tenor and baritone, two duets, 
a prayer, a concerted piece and several choruses, they were 
perfect in their way,’’ and such was Fontana’s. But as 
dramatic pieces they were ghastly. In these two operas 
Puecini, he argues, developed certain harmonic formulas 
which always stood him well, three or four types of melody 
always characteristic of him and a taking syncopated 
rhythmie movement. He found in these early works con- 
ventional personages—the heroine ‘‘pure as an angel,’’ the 
fatale seduttrice and the like, and ‘‘dramatic action in- 
eredibly absurd and ridiculous, the sure oecasion for insin- 
cerity, magniloquence and vacuous emphasis.”’ 

Puccini evidently realized the vanity of such subjects as 
Fontana furnished him. He waited four years; during 
this time Pietro Maseagni’s Cavalleria Rusticana, L’ Amico 
Fritz and Ranzau, Franchetti’s Azrael and Cristoforo 
Colombo, and Verdi’s Otello had begun a new era in Italian 
music. Finally he secured a libretto by Mareo Praga and 
others, who had worked it over from the Abbé Prévost’s 
famous romanee, ‘‘ Histoire du Chevalier des Greux et de 
Manon Lescaut,’’ published in 1733. His own Manon 
Lescaut was first produced in Turin at the Teatro Regio 
on the first day of February, 1893. This time there was 
no question as to his success or his standing aS a composer. 
It was soon heard in all the opera-houses in Italy. 

When Manon was given a few months later, at Brescia, 
_ Antonio Bazzini, a native of that town, went to the rehearsal 
and after the second act came to him and said, ‘‘ Maestro, 
I want you to accept the place of professor of composition 
at the Milan Conservatory.’’ Puccini was dumbfounded 
at being addressed as maestro by his own revered master. 
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He asked time to think it over, but after the third act 
Bazzini again came to him and insisted that he accept the 
position. But Puccini always knew his limitations; he 
realized that he was not fitted to be a teacher. For the 
same reason he declined the offer to be director of the 
Liceo Benedetto Marcello at Venice urged on him by many 
notables of that city. He was extremely shy, nervous and 
self-conscious and saw that he was not adapted for con- 
ducting, and indeed he never attempted to wield the baton. 
Moreover, he preferred his independence and feared lest 
the methodic existence imposed on him by such positions 
would sterilize his inspiration. He declared that the mere 
thought of giving up his free life and renouncing his pas- 
sion for hunting was unendurable to him. 

Manon carried his fame throughout Europe. It was 
first produced in London, in 1894, and three years later 
the Carl Rosa Company gave it in an English version in 
Manchester. Puccini went to England to be present. He 
jestingly remarked that London was so full of bustle that 
to deseribe it was as difficult as to acquire the language. 
He also visited Paris and there became intimate with Emile 
Zola, Victorien Sardou, and Alphonse Daudet. His stay 
in Paris must have suggested some of the local color which 
is noticeable in the opera, La Bohéme, which he was then 
engaged in composing. 

The libretto of La Bohéme was furnished by Giuseppe 
Giocosa and Luigi Illiaca, who devised it from the semi- 
picaresque romance, ‘‘Scénes de la Vie de Bohéme’’ of 
Henri Murger—a book once regarded as hardly suitable 
for the perusal of virtuous persons, but now accepted as 
only mildly immoral compared with some examples of 
modern English fiction. Some of the episodes were drawn 
from his own experiences when he lived in Milan with his 
three comrades, after the manner of the primitive Chris- 
tians with all things in common, and the wolf howling under 
his sky-windows. Afterwards speaking of the poverty- 
stricken quartet of artists and poets in La Bohéme, whom 
he termed straccioni (ragamuffins) he said he liked them 
“‘hecause they were dear boys, heedless but kind-hearted, 
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without any pretense of preaching to anyone.’’ In the 
same way he liked Manon because she was ‘‘a dear git! 
full cf heart and nothing more.’’ 

He was now able to gratify his desire to live away from 
the distractions of the city,.and through his friend the 
Marchese Ginori he rented a villa at Torre del Lago, an 
idyllic spot between Lucca and Viareggio, on the shore of 
a lake surrounded by a lovely amphitheater of sapphire- 
mountains and abounding in all kinds of game, wild duck 
and even wild boar. Not far away are the remains of the 
baths said to have been built by Nero, and of course there is 
a Roman road. The lake gives rise to a stream which emp- 
ties into the Gulf of Spezzia not far from the spot where 
Shelley’s body was eremated after he was drowned. 

Here, in this tranquil paradise he composed the larger 
part of La Bohéme which was produced under the direction 
of Arturo Toscanini at the Teatro Regio in Turin, on the 
first of February, 1886. This time his arrow hit the center 
of the bull’s eye. As everyone knows, it spread from city 
to city, everywhere receiving the same popular welcome, 
until in 1922 it had been given more than a thousand times. 
It gave him universal fame, placed him at the head of all 
the composers of the day and conferred on him a pecuniary 
reward greater than any Italian had ever received, since of 
course it gave assurance that anything of his would at once 
leap into unbounded success. But all the applause and 
flattery, all the gain which came to him, in no wise turned 
his head. If he chanced to be present at any performance 
and people flocked around him to congratulate him, he 
invariably began to speak of the admirable presentation 
of his work, of the brilliant playing of the orchestra, of 
the success of the individual singers, but not a word about 
himself. When he was at one time induced to speak of 
his work he modestly and evidently with sincerity re- 
marked: 

“‘T am not a composer of great things—not I! I have 
a feeling for small things and I like to treat of small 
things.’’ And of his style he said: ‘‘We ought to make 
much of the admirable conquests and the bold strokes 
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(ardimenti) of foreigners in the field of technique; we 
ought to get what nourishment we can from them so that 
we may absorb it into ourselves, but we must not lose sight 
of the fundamental idea of our art. I believe in melody: 
may it be for us always the priceless diamond, because 
formal superiority is merely the setting which brings into 
better light the brilliant gem. And then the drama itself 
should be clear and evident, and the collision of desires and 
of passions, the expression of them, the right time of action, 
must be revealed to the eye of the spectator: the music- 
drama should be seen and not read.’’ 

He realized also that the libretto should be clear, 
transparent, varied in its episodes and interesting. How 
many great composers have been hampered by undramatie, 
obscure, clumsy ‘‘books’’ supplied them by wretched 
poetasters! In this regard Puccini, after his first two 
experiments, was exceptionally fortunate. 

His own estimate of himself singularly discounts the 
criticisms brought against him by lovers of comparisons. 
Thus Pizzetti speaking of Manon and La Bohéme, calls 
them opere di arte non grande—words that need no transla- 
tion—and goes on to declare them begotten of a senti- 
mentality, shallow and always light and impotent per- 
manently to move the depths of our minds. 

With the splendid returns from these two operas he 
built a Florentine villa close to the lake at Torre del Lago. 
When the wind blew fiercely down from the mountains the 
waves dashed over the stone wall and spattered the win- 
dows. Here he had a big dining-room, music-room and 
study in one, with wooden beams crossing the ceiling and 
Venetian blinds. The walls are decorated with what a 
visitor called ‘‘quick and impulsive sketches by Momellini, 
representing the flight of the hours.’’ 

He afterwards built a still larger and more stately villa 
higher up and commanding a view of the splendid moun- 
tains of the Verstia with their snowy marble peaks, and 
also looking down the valley toward the Gulf of Spezia. 
Yet he preferred the simpler one. He said to a friend who 


visited him there: 
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‘‘T love my lake, my solitary room which gives into the 
garden. I need to see the distant mountains which become 
diaphanous at break of day, and to hear the murmur of 
the water: I love to ask questions of the mountaineers of 
my beloved Tuscany, to talk of hunting and to go a-hunt- 
ing.’? And he told how when he had spent several hours 
in his car and came home body-weary, then he could take 
up the battle waged by his imagination with his art. Here 
he could dress as he pleased and visitors were often met 
by him at the station and saw the composer coming to 
them, with his big frame and broad shoulders, his frank 
open countenance, dark kindly eyes beaming a welcome 
from their melancholy lustrous depths and his shy retiring 
manner, and wearing a hunting-costume of his own devis- 
ing, yellow boots, a sort of blouse bordering on a bright 
yellow color and a berretino or cap to match. So at least 
he was attired when an Italian correspondent went to inter- 
view him for his paper. 

Taking his time, as he always preferred to do, Puccini 
waited four years before he was ready to offer his next 
opera. This was Tosca, the libretto of which was written 
by Iliaca and Giacosa, on Sardou’s blood-eurdling tragedy 
of the same title, published three years earlier. Tosca was 
produced at the Teatro Costanzi January 14, 1900, under 
the direction of Leopoldo Mugnone and achieved instant 
suecess. Like the two previous works it became a favorite 
in the repertoire of all the opera-houses in the world; 
naturally not so pleasing as La Bohéme, it had been per- 
formed three hundred and fifty times within twenty-two 
years. 

In 1898, John Luther Long, a Philadelphia lawyer, began 
his brilliant literary career with a story of Japanese life, 
entitled ‘‘Madam Butterfly,’’ which he soon converted into 
a drama and which was produced with flattering success 
both in this country and in England. Puccini saw it at 
the Duke of York’s Theater in London; he realized its 
possibilities as an opera, and had the libretto prepared for 
him. 

About this time, in 1901, he had become an ardent acolyte 
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of the motor-car. In February, 1903, while he was engaged 
on the score of Madame Butterfly, he caught a severe cold 
and as home-remedies failed to relieve his sore throat, he 
drove down to Lucea to consult with his physician. The 
doctor forbade him to go out at night, but Sor Giacomo, 
as his neighbors called him, showed his habitual obstinacy 
and dislike of any restraint. He decided to disobey orders 
and to take an evening drive in his beloved car. He was 
accompanied by Signora Puccini and their son; the chauf- 
feur was with them, but Puccini took the wheel. About 
three miles from town there was a sharp turn near a bridge. 
In the darkness Puccini steered straight ahead at full speed 
and they went over the embankment—a fall of about thirty 
feet. Almost by a miracle his wife and boy escaped serious 
injury, but Puccini’s leg was broken, he was stunned and 
bruised and alinost asphyxiated. A doctor was got from 
somewhere near by and gave first aid. Another was pro- 
cured from Lucca. Puccini insisted on being removed to 
Torre del Lago; and he was placed in a boat and landed 
at his very door. His friend, the Marchese Ginori, accom- 
panied him. While on the lake several flocks of wild fowl 
flew over and Puccini, in spite of his cruel suffering com- 
plained only that he could not shoot them. 

Three days later a specialist from Florence came and 
set the broken leg, but the delay had been so long that it 
was months before it knit. In these unfavorable conditions 
he still went on with his work on the new opera, having 
to be wheeled to the piano to try over the various themes 
as they were composed in his mind. Not until he had gone 
to a skillful doctor in Paris was the damage he had suffered 
entirely repaired. 

Madame Butterfly, in two acts, was brought out by 
Giulio Gatti-Casazza, at La Scala on February 17, 1904. 
It made a dismal failure; in spite of the composer’s great 
reputation it was hissed and booed. Attempts have been 
made to explain the fiasco, in view of its almost immediate 
suecess elsewhere and its world-wide popularity. Puccini 
jestingly suggested that some of the broken leg had got 
into the score! Perhaps the most plausible reason was its 
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unfamiliar and alien subject, and also the absurdity of the 
three-play name of its ‘‘Yankee’’ hero, which in its poetry 
is like a grain of sand in the eye. 

Puccini, with his philosophic imperturbability so oddly 
inconsistent with his almost morbid dread of being present 
at a first performance, withdrew it after the first night, 
and made a few changes in it, devising it in three acts and 
adding a graceful aria in the last. It was relaunched at 
the Teatro Grande of Brescia, on May 28 of the same year, 
and so started on a prosperous career. When it was 
repeated at La Scala ample amends were made for the 
discourtesy offered at its premiére. It was first presented 
in America, in October of the following year, in Washing- 
ton by the Savage Opera Company, an English version 
being used. 

Puccini received an invitation to be the guest of the man- 
agement of the Metropolitan Opera House for its initial 
performance by an adequate caste including Geraldine Far- 
rar, Louise Homer, Caruso and Scotti; he sailed for New 
York shortly after New Year’s Day and arrived in time to 
offer suggestions at rehearsals. On the evening of the per- 
formance, February, 1, 1907, he'sat in the Directors’ Box 
and received an ovation. During his brief visit he every- 
where made a delightful impression by his genial modesty. 
The newspapers were unanimous in praising his remarkable 
flow of melody, the transparency of the scoring, the 
animated stage-scenes and the vivid modernness of the 
orchestration. 

While he was in New York the management of the Metro- 
politan commissioned him to compose a new opera for that 
theater. He earnestly desired to find an American subject 
that should be far removed from the conventional, but as 
he started on his way back he was reported as saying, ‘‘I 
have not found what I was looking for. In the plays given 
in Europe there is so much that is conventional and purely 
routine. Here I hoped to find something new, original, 
natural, to supply me with an idea for a new work. But 
T have not succeeded.”’ 

That was not quite true: he had witnessed a performance 
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of David Belasco’s play, ‘‘The Girl of the Golden West,’ 
which he declared ‘‘amazed’’ him and the more he thought 
about it, the deeper became the hold which it had on his 
imagination. 

He entrusted the creation of the libretto to Carlo Zan- 
garelli and Carlo Civinini, who shortened the title to La 
Fanciulla del West. When it was finished, Puccini again 
sailed for New York and was present at the last rehearsals, 
giving the benefit of his suggestions. Belasco assisted in the 
stage-setting. The opera was presented for the first time 
on December 10, 1910, before a distinguished audience 
which packed the house. The cast included Emmy Destinn, 
Caruso and Scotti, but in spite of their best efforts it was 
coolly received, nor has it ever seemed to warrant frequent 
repetition, perhaps only once a year. Probably the cause 
of its comparative lack of success may be attributed to the 
libretto, which could have hardly appealed either to the 
composer or to the audience as its predecessor did. It is 
interesting to surmise what would have been the result had 
he taken in hand Belasco’s play, ‘‘The Darling of the 
Gods,’’ as he at one time thought of doing. 

On his return to Italy he again took his time and seven 
years elapsed without anything coming from his pen. Then 
on March 29, 1917, a three-act opera, entitled La Rondine 
(The Swallow), the libretto by Giuseppe Adami, was per- 
formed at Monte Carlo under the direction of M. Marinuzzi. 
It was favorably received, but some critics objected to it 
on the ground that it held an uncertain place between 
erand opera and operetta and, as one Italian writer ex- 
pressed it, made too many concessions to the ‘‘waltz’’ type 
of light opera then in vogue. 

Puccini himself realized the truth of such strictures and 
vowed that never again would he go beyond the place in 
art in which he felt at home. It was therefore extravagant 
in Vernon Blackburn to assert that Puccini belongs to the 
‘most modern school of art, without exactly coming to a 
final realization of all which that school aims at.’’ And 
while it is true, as the same writer says that ‘‘he has 
immediately appealed to the multitude, his implied slur at 
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Puccini’s success in making a fortune, expressed in a re- 
markable confusion of metaphor, when he says ‘‘he has fed 
thousands with five loaves and five fishes and (after the 
festival) gone away with fifty baskets full of remnants,”’ is 
sheer nonsense. 

This not wholly successful experiment in a new style, 
has never been heard in the United States. It was quickly 
followed by three one-act operas, which, as they are usually 
performed together, have been called the ‘‘triptych’’: Il 
Trittico generally known as Suor Angelica, the libretto by 
Gioachino Forzano, Jl Tabarro (The Cloak) the text of 
which was revised and greatly changed by Didier Gold 
from a libretto entitled La Huppelande by Giuseppe Adami, 
whose name was entirely dropped from it, and Gianna 
Schicchi, called un macabre burlone—an infernal jest—the 
text suggested by a passage in the first part of the thirtieth 
eanto of Dante’s Inferno, describing the punishment of 
Fasifiers in the eighth ‘‘circle.’’ 

They were produced at the Metropolitan in New York 
on December 14, 1918, at the Teatro Costanzi in Rome 
on January 19 of the next year and in February, 1920, at 
Chicago. It is said that Suor Angelico was best liked of 
the three in New York and Gianni Schicchi at Chicago. In 
Italy the last-mentioned was regarded as a wonderfully 
successful attempt to revive the ‘‘glorious opera buffa of 
Italy.’’ An editorial in the New York Times speaking of 
the triptych said: ‘‘He let himself be carried a little way 
by the current of ‘modernism.’ Perhaps the result was not 
altogether fortunate. The gondoliers of Venice do not carol 
snatches of Il Tabarro or Suor Angelico as they row; 
nor has either the golden horseshoe or the brass rail at the 
Metropolitan Opera House refused to be comforted because 
the three little operas have not been kept in the repertory.”’ 

It is said that Puccini himself preferred to any of his 
other operas Suor Angelica, the pathetic tragedy of the nun 
in whose heart earthly love in conflict with her vows left 
only ashes and desolation. He was asked why this was 
so and he replied: ‘‘Yes, you will see some day that the 
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score of Suor Angelica will be acknowledged as the best and 
the sincerest music I have ever written.’’ 

And when the question was pressed: ‘‘Why the sincer- 
est?’’ he said: ‘‘Because my sister is the abbess of a con- 
vent near Torre del Lago and into that score I have put 
everything that is finest and best of what she has told me 
about that life.’’ 

Puccini next took up a new opera, entitled Turandot, 
a Chinese work derived from a play by Count Carlo Gozzi, 
the eighteenth century Venetian poet and satirist. He 
had got so far along with it that it was announced for the 
season of 1925-6 at the Teatro alla Scala in Milan and he 
had eabled to a number of the principal artists of the Metro- 
politan Company and of the Chicago Opera to be ready to 
assume the parts that he had designed for them. He was 
expected to be present at its first presentation in New York. 
But before it was wholly finished his physician discovered 
a malignant growth at the root of his tongue. As it did 
not respond to treatment, he was sent to Brussels to consult 
with specialists. A choice of a surgical operation or of a 
radium treatment was suggested to him, and he elected the 
radium. It seemed to be succeeding, but it was soon seen 
that an operation was necessary; he lost strength and after 
a three hours’ application of the radium on Tuesday, 
November 25, 1924, he suffered from a heart-attack, and 
the doctors realized that his case was hopeless. His son 
Antonio telegraphed Signora Puccini who had remained at 
Torre del Lago, and she immediately attempted to go to 
Brussels but was taken ill at Milan and had to stay with 
friends. 

The end came on Saturday of the same week. While 
he was on his death-bed there was a triumphant perfor- 
mance of his Madame Butterfly at the Costanzi Theater at 
Rome and in New York the news of his death on Saturday 
arrived in time to have a black-bordered leaflet inserted 
in the program of La Bohéme for which the house had been 
‘‘sold out,’’ announcing the sad event and noting that the 
orchestra would play Chopin’s Funeral March in a pause 
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of the action. This was done, the whole audience rising 
in token of respect. 

All over the musical world similar manifestations of 
mingled grief and appreciation were recorded, as the 
telegraph carried the news of Puccini’s passing. Only the 
previous week Signor Tittoni had notified him that Mus- 
solini, at the suggestion of the King, had nominated him 
as a member of the Italian Senate and the nomination had 
been. confirmed. It was decided that the State should 
assume the management and defray all the expenses of the 
funeral and Mussolini telegraphed to Signor Orsini Barone, 
the Italian ambassador, to act as official representative. 
Wreaths of orchids were sent by King Victor, and the 
King and Queen of the Belgians. After an impressive 
funeral in Brussels, the casket was placed on a train for 
final entombment at Lucca. 

Puecini will be judged wholly by his dramatie works. 
Though a skilled organist he seems to have left nothing 
notable for performance on that instrument. It is said 
that he composed some chamber-musie but it is never heard. 
‘‘ Absolute music’’ was not in his line although he was a 
master of orchestration. He was not a composer of church 
music. The only piece of his that may have been due to 
his reaction to the Great War was his Inno a Roma (Hymn 
to Rome) which was composed on words by Fausto Sal- 
vatore and dated in June, 1919. 

It is undoubtedly true that the great mass of men and 
women delight in sentimentality. The ‘‘high-brow’’ may 
despise anything that smacks of it, but human nature, being 
as it is and not likely materially to change in the future 
any more than it has since the eave-men began to practice 
art, it is safe to say that Puccini is certain of immortality 
and may be ranked among the great musicians of the world. 
Regarded merely from the standpoint of pecuniary gain, 
what an asset his works have been at every musical center 
may be judged when it is realized that they have brought 
to the Metropolitan alone more than five million dollars! 
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Albani, Cardinal Alexander, 98 

Albert, Eugéne d’, 670 

Alboni, Madame, 460, 462 

Alchymist, The (Spohr), 198 

Aldobrandini, Cardinal, patron 
of Palestrina, 15 

Alessandro (Handel), 80 

‘“« Alexander’s Feast’’ (Handel), 
83, 558 

Alfonso and Estrella (Schubert), 
272 

Alimalek (Meyerbeer), 230 

Alkan, Charles-Valentin, 503 

Allegri, famous Miserere by, 148 

Alvira (Verdi), 457, 460 

Ambros, cited and quoted, 13, 
17, 233, 242-243, 257-258 

American Academy of Arts and 
Letters, 682 

American Academy in Rome, 683 

Anato (Nabucco), 451 n. 


(Riickert- 


Animuccia, Giovanni, 14, 15 

Antonida, 318 

Apollo et Hyacinthus (Mozart), 
146 

Arab Horse, The (Berlioz), 284 

Araja, Kephale and Prokris by, 
316 

Araldo (Verdi), 465 

“*Armed Man, The,’’ 11 

Arnaud, Abbé, 106, 107 

Arne, Dr., Gluck’s meeting with, 
94 

Arnoldo (Verdi), 457 

Arnould, Mlle. Sophie, 106 

Artéot, Madame Marguerite De- 
sirée, 538, 617, 620 

Astyanaz (Buononcini), 80 

Athalie (Mendelssohn), 368, 487 

Attila (Verdi), 454, 457 

Auber, 233, 254, 520, 572, 586 

Augier, Emile, librettist for Gou- 
nod, 486 

Aurenge-Zebe (Dryden), 
cell’s music for, 21 

Austrian National Air (Haydn), 
133 

Ave Maria (Gounod), 494 

Ave Verum (Mozart), 304 

Ayrton, William, 521, 522 

Azevedo, cited on Rossini sym- 
phony, 248; quoted on Tan- 
cred, 250 

Azreal (Franchetti), 724 


Pur- 


Bach, Emanuel, 54 
Bach, Heinrich, 38 
Bach, Johann Ambrosius, 36 


735 


736 


Bach, Johann Christian, 142 

Bach, Johann Christoph, 37 

Bach, Johann Ernst, 39 

Bach, Johann Sebastian, 11 n.; 
lineage, 34-36; early life, 36- 
39; young manhood, 39-42; 
quarrel between Consistory 
and, 42-43; marriage, 43; 
children, 47-48, 58-59; second 
marriage, 48; visit to King 
Frederick the Great, 54; visit 
to Berlin, 54; home life, 55-56, 
as composer, 56-57; later years 
and death, 57-60; comparison 
of Handel and, 61, 90; men- 
tioned, 344, 349, 350, 359, 360, 
390, 497, 545, 554, 558, 574; 
color scheme used in edition of 
fugues, 421; Debussy’s com- 
parison of Wagner and, 691. 
COMPOSITIONS: ‘‘ Capriccio on 
the absence of his dearly be- 
loved brother,’’ 41; ‘‘Capric- 
cio for his oldest brother’s 
birthday,’’ 41; ‘‘Little clav- 
ier-book for Anna Magda- 
lena Bachin,’’? 48; ‘‘ Passion 
Musie according to St. Mat- 
thew,’’ 50, 199, 359, 360, 368, 
484, 558, 559; cantatas, 50, 52, 
53; ‘‘Musical Offering,’’ 54- 
55; ‘‘Thirty Variations,’’ 55; 
Well-tempered Clavichord, 56, 
57 

Bach, Philipp E., 121, 129 

Bache, Walter, 651 

Bachmann, Sixtus, competition 
between Mozart and, 145 

Baermann, Carl, 212, 213 

Bagatelle (Saint-Saéns), 587 

Baini, Giuseppe, biographer of 
Palestrina, 2, 3, 5, 6, 8, 9, 15, 
232 

Baistrocchi, 
438, 439 

Bakhturin, librettist for Glinka, 
319 

Balakiref, 544, 614, 688 


Verdi taught by, 


Barbier, 
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Bal Costumé (Rubinstein), 538 

Balzac, Honoré, 336 

Bang, Herman, 662 

Banville, Théodore de, 687 

Barbaja, Manager of San Carlo 
Theater, Naples, 220, 251, 252 

Jules, librettist for 
Gounod, 488 

Barbiere de Sevilla (Rossini), 
251 

Bardin, Abbé, 360 

Barezzi, Antonio, patron of 
Verdi, 440, 442, 443, 444, 458 

Barnett, John Francis, 646, 651 

Barri, Madame du, 104; patron 
of Piccinni, 106 

Barrington, Daines, cited on Mo- 
zart, 142-143 

Basili, Francesco, Verdi rejected 
by, 442, 443 

‘*Basket of Thoughts’’ (Rubin- 
stein), 544 

Battaglia di Legnano (Verdi), 
459 

Battle and Victory (Weber), 215 

Battle of Vittoria (Beethoven), 
215 

Bauer ein Schelm. 
Sedlak 

Bazille, 687 

Bazzini, Antonio, 721, 724, 725 

Béatrice et Bénédict (Berlioz), 
305 

Beaumont, Nuiter and. See Nui- 
ter 

Beck, Karl, Rubinstein opera 
based on poem by, 542 

Becker, Dr. A. J., 484, 521 

Beethoven, Ludwig van, 113, 121, 
NeW ce ss}, alehy) ali: 
215, 259, 263, 264, 274, 275, 
276, 286, 289, 305, 308, 337, 
344, 349, 372, 396, 419, 421, 
422, 495, 497, 545, 579; birth 
and lineage, 162-163; child- 
hood, 163-165; early composi- 
tions, 164-165; tour in Hol- 
land and Belgium, 165; inter- 


See Selma 
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view with Mozart, 166; friend- 
ship with Madame yon Breun- 
ing, 166-167; young manhood, 
167; meeting with Haydn, 167- 
168; as Court-organist, 168; 
personal appearance, 168-169; 
guest of Prince Lichnowsky, 
170; compositions, 171, 173, 
174, 179-180, 181, 185, 195, 
215; reluctance to play for 
others, 171; relations with his 
brothers, 171-172; deafness, 
172-173, 174; personal eccen- 
tricities, 174-182, 184-185; last 
days and death, 183; funeral, 
184; acquaintance with Spohr, 
195; Weber calls on, 220; 
Rossini received by, 253; 
Schubert’s reverence for, 262 

Beer, Jakob Liebmann, father of 
Meyerbeer, 226-227 

Beggars’ Opera, The (Gay), 81 

Belasco, David, 731 

Bellini, Vincenzo, 248, 254, 315, 
422, 436, 452, 482 

Bendl, Karel, 630-631 

Benedict, Sir Julius, 168 n., 218, 
220, 221 

Benedictus (Palestrina), 1, 2 

Benoist, Francois, 499, 509, 579 

Benvenuto (Berlioz), 293, 303 

Bergen, Norwegian Music Festi- 
val in, 661 

Bergen Harmony Society, 659 

Berger, Mendelssohn a pupil of, 
353 

Bergmann, Karl, 555 

Berlioz, Hector, 100-101, 234, 237, 
344, 367, 387, 402, 403, 404, 
419, 425, 426, 473, 479, 487, 
506, 515, 574, 580, 584, 586, 
667; birth and boyhood, 277- 
282; early compositions, 281- 
285; pupil of Lesueur, 284, 285, 
286; trials for Prix de Rome, 
286, 287, 290, 291, 292; life 
in Paris, 286-293; influence of 
Shakespeare, 288; infatuation 


for Miss Smithson, 288-292; 
connection with Les Débats, 
289, 295, 297; second love af- 
fair, 292-295; wins the Pria de 
Fome, 292-293; sojourn in 
Italy, 293-296; marriage, 296- 
297; reputation as a critic, 
297; increased fame, 298 ; fail- 
ure of first opera, 298; suc- 
cess of Harold in Italy, 298, 
299; granted Cross of the Le- 
gion or Honor, 299; commis- 
sioned to write Symphonie 
Funébre et Triomphale, 299; 
domestic unhappiness, 300; 
journeys abroad, 300-302; re- 
ception given The Damnation 
of Faust, 301-302; return to 
Paris, 302; founds Philhar- 
monic Society, 302-303; death 
of his wife, 303; second mar- 
riage, 303; elected to the In- 
stitute, 303; writes famous 
Credo, 304; death of second 
wife, 305; continued musical 
productiveness, 305; name 
coupled with Wagner, 305-306; 
fame assured, 306; death of 
his son, 306; concerts in Rus- 
sia, 306; last days and death, 
307; attack on Wagner, 430. 
COMPOSITIONS: 281, 282, 284, 
285, 287, 289, 290, 299, 303, 
305; The Arab Horse, 284; Les 
Franes-Juges, 286, 289, 290, 
291, 298, 299; St. Cecilia’s 
Day Mass, 288, 289; Waverley, 
289, 291; La Scéne Grecque, 
289; Death of Orpheus, 289; 
The Damnation of Faust, 290, 
291, 301, 303, 306; The Death 
of Cleopatra, 291; Symphonie 
Fantastique, 291, 293, 295, 296, 
516; King Lear, 295; Lélio, 
295, 296; ‘‘Rob Roy,’’ 296; 
‘“‘The Last Day of the 
World,’’ 296; Harold in Italy, 
298, 299; Requiem (Messe des 
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Morts), 298, 299; Benvenuto, 
298, 303; Romeo and Juliet 
Symphony, 299, 479; Sym- 
phone Funébre et Triomphale, 
299; The Flight into Egypt, 
303; March of the Banners, 
304; Béatrice et Bénédict, 305; 
The Capture of Troy, 305; 
The Trojans at Carthage, 305 
Berton, Henri-Montan, 479 
Bessems, Antoine, 576, 578 
Betterton, Diocletian or 
Prophetess, 28 
Bigot, Madame, Mendelssohn a 
pupil of, 352 
Bizet, Georges, 


The 


487, 586, 666, 


667-668 
Bjornson, Bjornstjerne, 511, 661 
Blackburn, Vernon, quoted on 


Puccini, 731-732 

Bland, Haydn visited by, 130 

Blau, Edouard, librettist for 
Franck, 509 

Blémont, Emile, 589 

Blow, Dr. John, 20, 22-23, 24 

Bohemia, the fatherland of Ger- 
man music, 92 

Bohemian music, revival of, 630- 
632 

Bohemian national anthem, in- 
troduced in Tyl, 634 

Bohm, Georg, 40, 311 

Boieldieu, 233, 254, 263, 287, 
316, 572 

Boito, Arrigo, 465, 471, 472, 594, 
625, 723 

Bond, Charles H., 683 

Bonnat, Léon, 515 

Bonnerot, Jean, quoted on Saint- 
Saéns, 584-585, 590 

Bordes, Charles, quoted on 
Franck, 505 

Boris Goudunéf (Musorgsky), 
690 

Borodin, 544, 621, 688 

Borromeo, St. Carlo, musical re- 
form undertaken by, and re- 
sult, 12 
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Borromeo, Count Renato, Verdi 
commissioned by, 443, 444 

Bosio, 460, 462, 463 

Boston Handel and Haydn So- 
ciety, 78, 86 

Boston Symphony Orchestra, 672, 
676 

Bottesini, Giovanni, 468 

Boyce, Dr., 23 

Brahms, Johannes, 372, 390, 620, 
633; birth and lineage, 547; 
happy boyhood, 548; early in- 
struction, 548-549; tours with 
Rémenyi, 549-551; meeting 
with Liszt, 550-551; associa- 
tion with Schumann and Diet- 
rich, 551; Schumann’s esti- 
mate of, 552, 553; friendship 
with Frau Schumann, 554, 555, 
556, 570; concert tours, 554 
ff.; appointed Director of the 
Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde, 
561; personal appearance, 561; 
honors conferred upon, 562, 
563, 565, 566; fondness for 
children, 562; personal char- 
acteristics, 563-564, 566-567, 
569-570, 571; appointed Com- 
missioner of the Ministry of 
Education, 565; death, 571; 
general contribution to music, 
571. COMPOSITIONS: 553, 555, 
564, 571; E-flat minor Scherzo, 
550, 553; Violin sonata (Opus 
5), 551; Carnaval (Opus 6), 
551; First Piano-concerto, 554, 
556; German Requiem, 554, 
558, 559, 560; ‘‘Serenade in 
A,’’ 554; ‘‘Trio for Piano, 
Violin, and Cello,’’ 554; Ave 
Maria, 555; Funeral Hymn, 
555; ‘‘Quartet in A-major,’’ 
555, 557; ‘‘Part-songs for 
Four Female Voices,’’ 555; 
Schine Magelone Songs, 555; 
“Second Serenade in A,’’ 556, 
557; Handel ‘‘ Variations and 
Fugue,’’ 556, 558; ‘‘ Concerto 


Index 


and Trio for Piano, Violin, 
and Waldhorn in E-flat,’’ 556; 
G-minor Quartet, 557; Sextet 
for strings in B-flat, 557; The 
Song of Fate, 560; Schicksals- 
hed, 560, 565; Rinaldo, 560- 
561; Rhapsody, 561; Triwmph- 
lied, 561; Hungarian Dances, 
564; Quartet in C-minor, 564; 


First Symphony (C-minor), 
564, 565; Second Symphony 
(D-major), 565, 568; <Aca- 


demic Festival, 565; ‘‘ Gaudea- 
mus,’’ 566; ‘‘ Tragic,’’ 566; 
Third Symphony (F-major), 


566; Fourth Symphony (E- 
minor), 566, 570; Deutsche 
Fest- und Gedenkenspriiche, 


570; F-minor Sonata, 675 

Brand, Paul, pupil of Franck, 
513 

Brandt, Caroline, wife of Weber, 
211, 214 

Brétya  Kalashnikof 
stein), 540 

Braun, Baron von, 395 

Bride of Messina (Schumann), 
389 

Britton, Thomas, 73, 74 

Broadwood, James, piano manu- 
facturer, 339 

Brown, Thomas, quoted, 22 

Bruch, Max, 594, 625 

Bruneau, Alfred, quoted on 
Franck, 506 

Brunswick, Duke of, patron of 
Spohr, 189 

Brydges, James, Duke of Chan- 
dos, 78 

Buitrago, Sefior Juan, 666 

Bulke, Herr Hauptmann yon, 
150 

Bull, John, 538 

Bull, Ole, 644, 654 

Biilow, Hans von, 406, 431, 566, 
570, 583, 587, 668 

Buoneampagni, Prince, patron of 
Palestrina, 15 


(Rubin- 
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Buononcini, G. B., 79, 80, 81-82, 
84, 91 

Biirger, 
511 

Burnet, bishop, quoted, 27 

Burney, Charles, quoted, 18, 21, 
22, 33, 67, 84, 89, 94, 102, 
132, 150 

Busoni, Ferrucio, 662 

Buxtehude, Dietrich, 42, 67 

Byrd, William, 538 

Byron, 389, 459 


*‘Der wilde Jiager,”? 


Cadman, 665 

Cafarelli, 96 

Calzabigi, Raniero di, librettist 
for Gluck, 99, 100 

Camacho’s Wedding (Mendels- 
sohn), 358, 360 

“*“Cambridge 
(Brahms), 565 

Cammarano, librettist for Verdi, 
457, 459, 462 

Cannabich, 131 

Canto fermo, 11 

Capture of Troy, The (Berlioz), 
305 

Carl Rosa Company, Manon Les- 
caut given by, in England, 725 

Carmen (Bizet), 586, 667 

Carnaval (Brahms), 551 

Carolath, Prince yon, Spohr en- 
tertained by, 195 

Carpani, quoted and cited on 
Haydn, 124, 125, 126, 128, 134- 
135 

Carre, Michel, librettist for Gou- 
nod, 488 

Carrefio, Teresa, 666, 671, 673, 
674 

Caruso, Enrico, 730, 731 

Carvalho, Léon, 488, 489 

Castillon, Alexis de, ‘‘D-major 
Concerto,’’ 589 


Symphony ’’ 


| Catalani, Madame, 216, 326 


Cavaillé-Coll, 504, 581 
Cavaletti, Stefano, 439 
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Cavalleria Rusticana (Masca- 
gni), 624, 724 

Cavos, Catterino, 316, 530 

Cerutti, teacher of Debussy, 685 

Césanne, 574 

Chabrier, Félix-Emmanuel, trib- 
ute to Franck paid by, 515 

Chandos, Duke of. See Brydges. 

Checchi, Eugenio, cited on Puc- 
eini, 723-724 

Che faré senz’ Euridice (Gluck), 
Oe 

Cherubini, 222, 233, 263, 287, 
336, 356, 393, 396, 397, 478, 
499, 5038, 520, 579 

Chiara-Marini, Signora, 98 

Chopin, Frédéric, 289, 297, 301, 
318, 363, 385, 386, 403, 520, 
529, 545, 598; lineage, birth 
and early childhood, 324-329; 
compositions, 328, 329, 335, 
338, 339, 342, 550; young man- 
hood, 330-335; infatuation for 
Gladkowska, 333; life in Paris, 
335-338; mastery of the piano, 
338-339; visit to London, 339 ; 
intimacy with George Sand, 
339-341, 344-345; ill health, 
339, 341; return to Paris, 342; 
features of piano playing, 342; 
characteristics of tempera- 
ment, 343-346; last concert, 
346; last days and death, 346- 
348; contribution to music, 
347-348 

““Choral Symphony’’ 
ven), 426, 478 

Chorley, Henry F., adverse criti- 
cism of Verdi, 451, 455, 456, 
460-461 

Choron School of Music, 476 

Christmas Oratorio (Bach), 558 

Christus, Der (Rubinstein), 542 


(Beetho- 


Chromatic Fantasia (Bach), 554. 


Church music, early reforms of, 
q1-12 
Cicerchia, date of Palestrina’s 
birth discovered by, 3 
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Cimarosa, 247, 316 

Cincinnati Music 
(1884), 560 

Cinderella (Isouard), 214 

Clementi, Muzio, 227, 519 

Cleopatra (Mattheson), 68 

Civinini, Carlo, librettist, with 
Zangarelli, for Puccini opera, 
731 

Cologne, Rheinsh Conservatory 
in, 554 

Cologne Music Festival (1874), 
561 

Colonne, Edouard, 509, 510, 586, 

661 

Colonne, Madame, text of 
Franck’s Les Béatitudes writ- 
ten by, 510 

Conservatoire 
(Paris), 478 

““Conversation on Music’’ (Ru- 
binstein), 544 

Cook, ‘‘Captain’’ Henry, master 
of the children, 19, 20 

Copenhagen Conservatory of Mu- 
sic, 652 

Coquelin, 693 

Corelli, 71, 73, 545 

Cornelius, Peter, 523 

“*Corsair, The’’ (Byron), Ver- 
di’s opera based on, 459 

Corsi, 462 

Cossell, Otto, teacher of Brahms, 
548 

Cossmann, Bernhard, 500 

Costa, Michael, 459 

Counterpoint, early rules of, 11 

Couperin, 570 

Cramer, 130 

Creation, The (Haydn), 133, 444 

Cressener, George, patron of 
Beethoven, 165 

Cristoforo Colombo (Franchetti), 
724 

Crusaders, The (Spohr), 198, 236 

Cruvelli, 460, 464, 465 

Criiwell, Sophie. See Cruvelli 

Crystal Palace Orchestra, 566 


Festival 


Concert Society 


Index 


Cummings, quoted, 21, 25 
Curschman, 198 
Cuzzoni, Francesca, 80 
Cyprés et Lawuriers 
Saéns), 599, 600 
Czardas (MacDowell), 673. 
Czech music, revival of, 630-632 
Czerny, Karl, 174, 332, 396, 519 


(Saint- 


Dada, 574 

Dalayrac, 284 

Damcke, Berthold, 528 

Damnation of Faust, The (Ber- 
lioz), 290, 291, 301, 303, 306 

Damrosch, Frank, 560 

““Dance of the Gnomes’’ (Mac- 
Dowell), 674 

Dannreuter, Edward, 651 

Danse Macabre (Saint-Saéns), 
589 

Danzi, conductor of Royal Opera, 
210 

Dargomizhsky, 694 

Darmstadt Conservatory, 669 

Daudet, Alphonse, 725 

Daughters of Danaus (Salieri), 
283 

David, Félicen, 368, 501, 516, 586 

Dayid, Ferdinand, 650 

Davidof, Karl, 534, 641 

Davidsbiindler (Schumann), 384, 
387 

Death of Cleopatra (Berlioz), 
291 

Death of Orpheus (Berlioz), 289 

Debussy, Claude-Achille, 572, 
666; birth and boyhood, 685- 
686; admitted to the Conserva- 
toire, 686-687; wins second 
Prix de Rome, 687; visit to 
Russia, 688; service in the 
army, 688; Le Printemps re- 
jected by eminent judges, 689 ; 
increasing development, 690- 
695; literary ability, 691; com- 
pares Bach and Wagner, 691; 
eriticises Wagner’s Tetralogy, 
692; résumé of Prélude Sym- 


TAL 


phonique, 693; use of whole- 
tone scale, 694; failing health, 
695; personal characteristics, 
695-696. COMPOSITIONS: 689, 
693, 695; Diane aw Bois, 687; 
La Cathédrale Engloutie, 688; 
Le Printemps, 689; Prélude 
Symphonique, 693-694; Noc- 
turnes, 694; Pelléas et Méli- 
sande, 690, 695; Danses pour 
Piano ow Harpe Chromatique, 
695; La Mer, 695 

Dehn, Siegfried Wilhelm, 523, 
525 

Dejanire (Saint-Saéns), 596 

Delacroix, 342, 574 t 

Delibes, Léo, 689 

Déluge (Saint-Saéns), 590 

Demon (Rubinstein), 541 

De Musset. See Musset 

Der Freischiitz (Weber). 
Freischiitz. 

D’Este. See Este 

Destinn, Emmy, 731 

Desvernine, Pablo, 666 

Dettingen Te Dewm (Handel), 
75, 86 

Devrient, 353, 354, 359, 360 

Diabelli, 113, 271, 396 

Diane aw Bows (Debussy), 687 

Dido and Aineas (Purcell), 24-25 

Dies, friend of Haydn, 118, 121, 
126 

Dietrich, friendship with Brahms, 
551, 556, 560 

Dimitri Donskot 
529-530 

D’Indy. See Indy. 

Dinorah (Meyerbeer), 238, 239 

Diocletian or The Prophetess 
(Betterton), 28 

Dittersdorff, Karl von, cited on 
Gluck, 98, 99, 122 

Don Carlos (Verdi), 467-468 

Don Giovanni (Mozart), 21, 156, 
157, 214, 478, 481 

Donizetti, 248, 254, 315, 436, 451, 
454, 456, 473, 482, 719 


See 


(Rubinstein), 


742 


Don Quixote (Purcell), 31 

Don Quixote (Rubinstein), 543 

Don Pasquale (Donizetti), 436 

Dorn, Friedrich, Schumann stud- 
ies harmony with, 382 

Dorn, Heinrich, foe of Wagner, 
420, 422, 424 

Dostoyevsky, 528, 612 

Draghi, Giovanni Baptista, 27 

Dreyschock, Alexander, 534 

Dryden, Aurenge-Zebe, 21, 29 

Du Barri, Madame. See Barri 

Dubois, Théodore, 516, 582 

Du Locle, librettist for Verdi, 
468 

Dumas, Alexander, 336, 463 

Dupare, Henri, 503 

Duprez, Louis-Gilbert, 475 

Durand, Emile, 686 

Durante, 97 

D’Urfay. See Urfay 

Du Roullet, librettist for Gluck’s 
Iphigénie, 104 

Dusek, Ladislas, 630 


Diisseldorf Music Festival 
(1871), 561 
Duveyrier. See Scribe 


Dvorak, Antonin, 92, 565; early 
childhood, 627-628; first music 
lessons, 638; studies in Prag, 
629; effect of Czech revival on, 
631; marriage, 6382; years of 
composition, 632-635; honors 
conferred upon, 635-636; ac- 
cepts call to Conservatory in 
New York, 636; personal 
characteristics, 637-638. Com- 
POSITIONS: 631, 632, 633, 634, 
635, 638; Kral a Uhler, 632; 
Ave Maris Stella, 6382; Turde 
Palice, 632-633, 634; Wanda, 
633; String Quartet in A- 
minor, 633; Serenade in H, 
633; Quintet in G, 6383; Sym- 
phony in F-major, 633; Furst 
Piano Trio, 633; First Piano 
Quartet, 633; Stabat Mater, 
638, 6385; Kldnge aus Mdhren, 
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633; Selma Sedlaék, 633; Slavic 
Rhapsodies, 634; Serenade, 
634; Bagatelles, 634; A-major 
String Sextet, 634; Orchestral 
Suite, 634; Violin’ Concerto, 
634; Legends, 634; Violin 
Sonata in F, 634; D-major 
Symphony, 634; MHusitska 
Overture, 634; Tyl, 634; Dmit- 
riye, 634; Slavic Dances, 635; 
Symphony in D-minor, 635; 
Symphony in G, 635; Jakobin, 
635; Requiem Mass, 636; 
‘‘Nature, Life, Love,’’ 6386; 
‘“‘The Flag,’’ 637; New World 
Symphony, 637;  Biblische 
Ineder, 638 


“*Kast and West’’ (Fenollosa), 
566 

Keck, Francis, teacher of Spohr, 
190 

Ecumenical Council of Trent, re- 
form in church music insti- 
tuted at, 11-12 

Edgar (Puecini), 723 

Ehlert, Louis, 669 

Ehrlich, Alfred Heinrich, 550 

Hin Feldlager in Schlesien (Mey- 
erbeer), 235 

Elijah (Mendelssohn), 349, 366, 
369, 655 

Elisabetta (Rossini), 251 

Elsner, Joseph Xavier, 327-328, 
333, 336 

Emma di Resburgo (Meyerbeer), 
232 

Engel, Louis, quoted on Beetho- 
ven, 173 

Enrico di Borgogno (Donizetti), 
436 

Entfiihrung aus dem Serail (Mo- 
zart), foundation of German 
opera, 154-155, 206 

Epsom Wells, Shadwell’s, Pur- 
cell’s music for, 21 

Erben, Karel Jaromir, librettist 
for Dyorak oratorio, 635 
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Erdmann, 38, 50 

Erlkénig (Schubert), 264, 271, 
275 

Ernani (Verdi), 454-456 

Este, Cardinal Ippolito d’, pa- 
tron of Palestrina, 14 

Esterhazy, Count Johann, patron 
of Schubert, 267 

Esterhazy, Prince Nicolaus, 127- 
130, 170, 181, 395 

Esterhazy, Prince Paul Anton, 
patron of Haydn, 121, 126- 
129 

Etude Impromptu (Chopin), 598 

Eugen, Prince, of Wiirtemberg, 
patron of Weber, 208 

Euryanthe (Weber), 220, 221, 
222, 235-236, 272, 503 

Euterpe Society (Copenhagen), 
653 


Faccio, Franco, 722 

Fackeltanzen (Meyerbeer), 235, 
238 

Faéry Queen, The, Purcell’s mu- 
sic for, 30 

Fall of Babylon, The (Spohr), 
200 

Falstaff (Verdi), 472 

Fantasie (Schumann), 558 

Farinelli, friend of Mozart, 147 

Farnese, Cardinal, patron of Pal- 
estrina, 14 

Farrar, Geraldine, 730 

Fasch, Carl, 353 

Fauré, Gabriel-Urbain, 582, 591 

Faust: Spohr, 194, 196; Tieck’s 
adaptation of, 332; Schumann, 
389; Wagner, 425; Gounod, 
481, 482, 488-489, 490; Rubin- 
stein, 543 

Faustina, 80 

Fenollosa, Ernest Francisco, 566 

Feramors, oder Lalla Rookh (Ru- 
binstein), 538, 541 

Fernando Cortez, 423 

Ferrand, Humbert, author of Les 
Francs-Juges, 286, 288, 290 
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Fidelio (Beethoven), 215 

Fidelio (Mendelssohn), 365 

Field, John, 227, 311, 337, 344, 
520 

Fierabras (Schubert), 272 

Filipof, teacher of Tchaikovsky, 
606 

Finck, Henry T., 569 

“*Mingal’s —Cave’’ 
sohn), 361, 362 

Fireside Tales (MacDowell), 681 

Fischer, Emil, 636 

Fisher and the Milk Maid, The 
(Meyerbeer), 230 

Flight into Egypt, The (Ber- 
lioz), 303 

Flying Dutchman, The (Wag- 
ner), 199, 424, 425-426, 427 


(Mendels- 


Foma Durachék (Rubinstein), 
530 

Fondation Rossini, opened in 
Paris, 258 


Fontana, Ferdinando, librettist 
for Puccini operas, 722, 723, 
724 

Forest Idyls (MacDowell), 671 

Forkel, quoted on Bach, 49 

Forzano, Gioachino, librettist for 
Puccini opera, 732 

Foucher, Paul, 426 

Fournier, Paul, words to Saint- 
Saéns’ Honneur a l’Amérique 
written by, 599 

Francesca da Rimimt (Goetz), 
559 

Franchetti, 724 

Franchi, Cirillo, quoted, 11 

Franck, César-Auguste, 485, 582, 
687, 688; birth and lineage, 
497-498; musical training, 498- 
499; granted Le Grand Priz, 
499; concert tours, 500-501; 
marriage, 501; drudgery of 
teaching, 501-502; studious 
characteristics, 502-503; first 
opera, 503-504; appointed or- 
ganist of Sainte-Clotilde, 504; 
failure in liturgical composi- 
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tions, 504-506; symphonic com- 
positions for organ, 506-508; 
appointed professor at Conser- 
vatoire, 509; subsequent ill 
treatment, 509-511; injury and 
death, 513-514; funeral, 514; 
contribution to art, 514-517; 
memorial monument, 515-516. 
CoMPOSITIONS: 499, 502, 504, 
506, 507, 508, 512, 513; ‘‘ Eco- 
logue,*’ 500; ‘‘ Ballade,’’ 500; 
Ruth, 501; Le Valet de Ferme, 
503; Priére en ut diése mineur, 
506; Grande Piéce en fa diése 
mineur, 506, 516, 517; Prélude, 
Fugue and Variation, 506; 
Fantasie en ut, 507; Les Béati- 
tudes, 508, 510, 511; Chant 
Patriotique, 509; Redemption, 
509; Les Holides, 510; Piano- 
quintet, 511; Rebecca, 511; 
Chasseur Maudit, 511; Djinns, 
511; Hulda, 511; Variations 
Symphoniques, 511;  Violin- 
sonata, 511, 513; Psyche, 511; 
Symphony in D-minor, 512; 
String Quartet in C-major, 512, 
513; Ghisele, 512; Trois Chor- 
als, 512; Variations Sympho- 
niques, 513 

Franck, Jérome, 498 

Frankh, Johann Matthias, Haydn 
taught by, 114-116 


Franklin, Benjamin, cited on 
Gluck-Piccinni controversy, 
107-108 


Franz, Robert, 583 

Frédégonde (Saint-Saéns), 594 

Freischiitz (Weber), 204, 217, 
218, 219, 221, 272, 285, 299, 
418, 419, 426, 476, 629 

French Academy, 624 

Frezzolini, 457, 462 

Fricci, Antoinetta, 468 

Friedrich, King of Wiirtemberg, 
enmity of, toward Weber, 209, 
210-211 

Fritz, piano maker, 440 


Index 


From an Old Garden (MacDow- 
ell), 673 

‘“‘From Rosie Bowers’’ 
cell), 31 

Funeral March (Grieg), 656 

Fiirnberg, Councillor von, patron 
of Haydn, 124, 125 

Fiirstenau, friend of Weber, 222 

Fiirstenburg, Prince von, Mozart 
entertained by, 145 

Fux, Gradus ad Parnassum, 121 


(Pur- 


Gade, Niels W., 372, 385, 652, 
653, 654 

Galitsin, Prince Sergyéi, patron 
of Glinka, 314 

Galitsin, Yuri N., Russian con- 
certs directed by, in London, 
309 

Gallet, Louis, librettist, 493, 590, 
594, 596 

Gallia (Gounod), 491, 492 

Gambetta, 662 

Giénsbacher, friend of Weber, 
229 

Garcia, Pauline, 483 

Garcin, Jules, 512 

Garden, Mary, Debussy’s Méli- 
sande, created by, 695 

Gatti-Casazza, Giulio, Madame 
Butterfly first produced by, 
729 

“*Gaudeamus’’ (Brahms), 566 

Gay, John, 76, 81 

Gedeénof, Rubinstein opera di- 
rected by, 530 

General German Music-Verein in 
Ziirich (1881), 670 

Generali, 248, 249 

Genoveva (Schumann), 388 

George I of England, patron of 
Handel, 76 

Gerber, 15, 55 

Gerushka (Rubinstein), 540 

Gesellschaft der Kirchenmusik in 
Bohmen (Prag), 629 

Gesellschaft der Musicfreunde, 
561, 571 
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Gesner, friend of Bach, 51 

Gevaert, Francois-Auguste, 
Traté d’Instrumentation by, 
613 

Geyer, Ludwig, Wagner’s step- 
father, 418 

Ghislanzoni, 438, 439, 468 

Gianm Schichi (Puccini), 732 

Gilmore, Patrick, 490 

Giocosa, Giuseppe, librettist, with 
Illiaca, for Puccini operas, 725, 
728 

Giovanna d’Arco (Verdi), 457 

Giovanni Battista Cattani (Mi- 
chele Puccini), 719 

“‘Girl of the Golden West,’’ 
(Puccini), 731 

Gladkowska, Constantia, Cho- 
pin’s infatuation for, 333 

Glinka, Mikhail Ivanovitch, 299, 
301, 302, 523, 530, 545; birth 
and boyhood, 309; education, 
311-312; early compositions, 
313, 315; travels for health, 
314-315; marriage, 315-316; 
composes Russian opera, 316- 
318; marital difficulties, 317, 
319; appointed Kapellmeister 
to the Court chapel, 317; sec- 
ond opera, 319-320; last years 
and death, 322. CompPost- 
TIONS: 3138, 315; Kamdérin- 
skaya, 309, 321; Zhien za 
Tsari, 317, 320, 321, 529; Rus- 
lan 4 Liudmila, 319, 320; 
Leshchinka, 320; Krakoviak, 
320; Il Desiderio, 320; La 
Jota Arragonesa, 320; A 
Night in Madrid, 320; Recol- 
lections of Castile, 321 

Gluck, Christoph Willibald, 113, 
124, 146, 148, 153, 157, 240, 249, 
263, 284, 287, 305, 503, 590; 
contrasted with Handel, 91; 
basis of his greatness, 91; line- 
age, 91-92; early education, 92- 
93; young manhood, 93; study 
in Milan, 93; commissioned to 


compose opera for Court The- 
ater, Milan, 93; as composer, 
94; invited to London, 94; 
turning-point in career, 94-95; 
popularity in Vienna, 95; mar- 
riage, 95, 96; success in Copen- 
hagen, 96; journey to Rome, 
96; innovations in Naples, 96; 
under patronage of Prince 
Sachsen-Hildburghausen, 97- 
98; appointed Kapellmeister 
of the Court Opera, 98; cre- 
ated Chevalier of the Golden 
Spur, 98; visit to Bologna, 
98-99; classic period of art, 
99 ff.; service to the cor- 
onation and marriage of Louis 
XV of France, 100; success of 
Alceste, 100-101, 105-106; asa 
reformer, 101; Dr. Burney’s 
visit to, 102; transfer of ac- 
tivities to France, 102-103; re- 
form of French opera, 103-104; 
extraordinary performance of 
Iphigéme, 103-105; patronage 
of Marie Antoinette, 103-105; 
Piccinni as rival, 106-109; re- 
newed charges of plagiarism, 
109; last years and death, 
110-112. COMPOSITIONS: Ar- 
taserse, 93; Artamene, 94; 
Porro, 94; La Caduta de’ 
Giganti, 94; Piramo e Tisbe, 
95; La Semiramide Ricon- 
nosciuta, 95; Telemacco, 96; 
La Clemenza di Tito, 96; Le 
Cinest, 97; Il Trionfo dt Clelia, 
99; Orfeo ed Euridice, 99-100, 
105; Il Parnasso Confuso, 
100; La Corona, 100; Alceste, 
100, 105-106; Paride ed Elena, 
102; Iphigénie, 1, 103-105, 108, 
109, 284; Armide, 108-109; 
Iphigénie en Tauride, 109; 
Echo et Narcisse, 110; Les 
Danaides, 110; Le Jugement 
Dermer, 111; Stabat Mater, 
111; De Profundis, 111 
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God and Nature 
229. 

Goethe, 129, 227, 264, 354, 355, 
357, 392, 420, 560 

Goetz, Herman, 559, 562 

Gold, Didier, librettist for Puc- 
cini opera, 732 

Goldberg, Johann Theophilus, 55 

Goldmark, B-flat Quintet by, 673- 
674 

Gori, Lucrezia, wife of Pales- 
trina, 5, 16 

Gostling, Rev. John, 23 

Gottschalk, 666 

Gounod, Charles-Frangois, birth 
and lineage, 474-475; early boy- 
hood, 475-478; later education, 
478-480; wins Prix de Rome, 
480; life in Rome, 480-483; 
visit in Vienna and Berlin, 
483-484; life in Paris, 484 ff.; 
takes Holy Orders, 485; re- 
signs to write for operatic 
stage, 486; marriage, 487; as- 
sociation with Mrs. Weldon, 
491-493; personal characteris- 
tics, 494; death and burial, 
494-495; contribution to music, 
495-496; quoted on Franck 
symphony, 512; mentioned, 
572, 586, 588, 689; advice to 
Saint-Saéns, 580. Composi- 
TIONS: 477, 480, 482-483 487- 
488, 491; Sapho, 481, 483, 484, 
486, 487; Faust, 481, 482, 488, 
489, 490; Requiem, 483; 
Ulysse, 487; La Nonne Sang- 
lante, 487; Tobie, 488; St. 
Cecilia Mass, 488, 494; Le 
Médecin Malgré Lwi, 488; 
Reime de Saba, 489; Mireille, 
489; Roméo et Juliette, 490; 
Rédemption, 490, 493, 494; A 
la Frontier, 490; Gallia, 491, 
492; Polyeucte, 492, 493; 
Cing-Mars, 493; Tribut de 
Zamora, 493; Mors et Vita, 
493, 494; Ave Maria, 494 


(Meyerbeer), 


Index 


Gounod, Madame, 474, 475, 488 

Goudimel, Claude, Palestrina, pu- 
pil of, 4 

Gouzieu, Armand, 591 

Gradus ad Parnasswm 
menti), 227 

Gradus ad Parnassum (Fux), 121 

Grand, Couperin le, 497 

Grandmougin, Charles, librettist 
for Franck, 511 

Graziani, 463 

Gregorian chant, 
Palestrina, 15 

Gregory XIII, Pope, patron of 
Palestrina, 15 

Grieg, Edvard Hagerup, 473, 
594, 620, 692; lineage and 
birth, 639-640; schooldays, 640- 
644; Ole Bull’s influence on 
career of, 645, 654; study in 
Leipzig, 645-652; association 
with Nordraak, 653; marriage, 
654-655; success in Kristiania, 
655-656; encouraged by Liszt, 
656-658; ill health, 658-659; 
conducts Harmony Society in 
Bergen, 659; celebration of 
twenty-fifth wedding anniver- 
sary, 660; acquaintance with 
Ibsen, 660-661; friendship 
with Bjérnson, 661; institutes 
Norwegian Music Festival, 
661; sixtieth birthday celebra- 
tion, 661; visit to Paris, 661- 
662; increasing fame and hon- 

- ors, 662; Kaiser Wilhelm’s in- 
terest in, 662-663; death and 
funeral, 663-664. | ComPost- 
TIONS: 643, 644, 645, 649, 650, 
651, 652, 653, 654, 659; Piano- 
sonata in E-flat, 654, 655, 656; 
Violin-sonata, 654, 656; Hu- 
moreske, 654, 656; In Autumn, 
654; Funeral March, 656; 
Piano Concerto in A-minor, 
657; Peer Gynt Suite, 660-661, 
663; Norwegian Wedding 
March, 661 


(Cle- 


reformed by 
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Griset, 596 

Griitzmacher, Friedrich, 641 

Guiraud, Ernest, 594, 687 

Gulak-Artemovsky, 319 

Gulbranson, Ellen, 661 

Gungl, Joseph, 563 

Gustave IE (Seribe and Auber), 
465 

Gyrowetz, Adalbert, 447 


Haase, Dr., 671 

Haberneck, 233 

“¢ Hail California’’ 
Saéns), 598 

Haji Abrek (Rubinstein), 530 

Halek, Viteslav, Dvorak cantata 
based on poem of, 632 

Halévy, 233, 479, 487, 572, 579 

Hallelujah Chorus (Handel’s 
Messiah), 84, 86 

Hainl, Georges, 488 

Hamburg Industrial Exhibition, 
570 

Hamburg Philharmonic Society, 
557 

Hamlet and Ophelia (MacDow- 
ell), 672 

Hancke, Dvyorék studies organ 
with, 628, 629 

Handel, George Frederick, 30, 39, 
42, 47, 61, 91, 94, 100, 102, 179, 
249, 330, 545, 559; birth and 
lineage, 62-63; early life, 63- 
66; as composer, 64, 66, 68, 69, 
70, 71, 73, 75, 83; young man- 
hood, 66-70; at Hamburg, 67- 
69; quarrel with Mattheson, 
68; ‘‘Wander-years,’’ 70 ff.; 
Peace of Utrecht Te Deum, 
75; ‘‘Water Music’’ composed 
for George I, 75-76; life in 
England, 76-77; appointment 
as chapelmaster for the Duke 
of Chandos, 78; legend of 
‘“‘The Harmonious Black- 
smith,’’ 79; connection with 
the Royal Academy of Music, 


(Saint- 


79-82; rivalry between Buonon- 
cini and, 81-82; financial fail- 
ure, 82; period of oratorio cre- 
ation, 83; questioned as a 
plagarist, 84, 85; visit to Dub- 
lin, 85; return to London, 85- 
86; second venture at King’s 
Theater, 86; last years and 
death, 88; appearance -and 
character, 88-90; comparison 
with Palestrina and Bach, 90; 
Brahms’s ‘‘Variations’’ on, 
058. COMPOSITIONS: ‘‘ Pas- 
sion Oratorio,’’? 68; Almira, 
Queen of Castile, 69, 70; Love 
Obtained through Blood and 
Murder, 69; Rodrigo, 70; 
Agrippina, 70; La Resurrezi- 
one, 71; Il Trionfo del Tempo 
e del Disinganno, 71; Act, 
Galatea e Polifemo, 72, 79, 81; 
‘*Messiah,’’? 72, 84, 85, 86, 
88; Kimaldo, 73, 78; The 
Faithful Shepherd, 73; The- 
seus, 74; Ode for Queen 
Anne’s birthday, 74-75; 
Utrecht Te Dewm, 75; ‘‘ Water 
Music,’’ 75-76; Amadigi, 77; 
Silla, 77; Passion Oratorio, 
77; Chandos anthems, 78; Te 
Dewms, 78; Hsther, 78, 81; 
‘‘Pirst Set of Lessons for the 
Harpsichord,’’ 79; ‘‘The Har- 
monious Blacksmith,’’ 79; 
Alessandro, 80; Coronation 
Anthem, 81; ‘‘Ode for Saint 
Cecilia’s Day,’’ 838, 330; 
‘‘Alexander’s Jeast,’’ 83; 
““‘T,’Allegro and Il Penser- 
oso,’’ 83; Saul, 83; Israel in 
Egypt, 83-84, 91; Samson, 86, 
87; Dettingen Te Deum, 75, 
86; Judas Maccabeus, 86; 
Alexander Balus, 86; Joshua, 
86; Solomon, 86; Susanna, 86; 
Firework Musick, 86-87; Theo- 
dora, 87; Jephtha, 87; Ad- 
metus, 100 
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Handel and Haydn Society (Bos- 
ton), 78, 86 

Hanslick, Edouard, 521, 567 

‘“¢Hark! hark the lark!’’ (Schu- 
bert), 269 

Harmonie Union, founded by 
Weber and others, 211 

Harmonie et Mélodie 
Saéns), 589 

Harold in Italy (Berlioz), 298, 
299 

Hartmann, J. P. E., 652 

Hauptmann, Moritz, 649 

Hawkins, Sir John, quoted, 23, 
24-25 

Haydn, Franz Joseph, lineage, 
1183; boyhood, 114-118; in 
choir of St. Stephen’s in Vien- 
na, 117-118; young manhood, 
119 ff.; friendship between 
Bach and, 121; appointed Ka- 
pellmeister to Count Morzin, 
125; first symphony, 125; mar- 
riage, 125; appointed Vice- 
Kapellmeister to Prince Paul 
Esterhazy, 126; becomes 
Kapellmeister to Prince 
Nicolaus Esterhazy, 127- 
130; first visit to London, 130- 
132; meeting with Beethoven, 
132; return to Vienna, 132- 
133; first performance of the 
Creation, 133; last years and 
death, 134-135; mentioned, 
146, 155, 157, 158, 160, 545; 
Beethoven’s association with, 
167, 170. Compositions: 117, 
120, 121, 122, 123, 124, 125, 
128, 129; ‘‘The Surprise,’’ 
116, 130; The Crooked Devil, 
123; First Symphony, 125; 
‘*Hcho,’? 130; ‘‘ Farewell 
Symphony,’’ 130; Kinder 
Symphony, 130; Stabat Mater, 
180; ‘‘Razor Quartet,’’ 130; 
Austrian national air, 133; 
The Creation, 133, 444; The 


(Saint- 


Index 


Seasons, 133, 134, 191, 267; 
Seven Words of Christ, 134. 
Haydn, Michael, 117, 118, 206, 
207 

Hébert, Director of 
Academy at Rome, 688 

Hegel, quoted on Rossini, 253 

Hegre, 358 

Heindl, 525 

Heine, 231, 375, 425 

Helena, Grand-Duchess, 
of Rubinstein, 528 

Hellmesberger Quartet, 557, 590 

Henning, Mendelssohn a pupil of, 
353 

Henry VIII (Saint-Saéns), 592 

Henschel, Georg, friendship be- 
tween Brahms and, 563, 564 

Hensel, Fanny (Mendelssohn), 
351, 352, 353, 357, 483, 484, 
485 

Hensel, Sebastian, 357, 361 

Henselt, 385 

Henselt, Adolf von, 520 

Herbeck, Johann Franz von, 565 

Herda, Elias, 38 

Herder, 351 

Hermann and Dorothea (Schu- 
mann), 389 

Heroic Symphony (Beethoven), 
289 

Hérold, 254 

Herz, 337, 520 

Heuberger, Richard, 558 

Heymann, Karl, 668, 669 

Heyse, Paul, 353, 354 

Higginson, Colonel T. W., 636 

Hiller, Ferdinand, 291, 292, 295, 
337, 355, 357, 360, 362, 367, 
385, 391 

Himmel, 327 

Hingston, cited, 19 

Hoch Conservatory (Frankfort), 
668, 669 

Hofmann, Heinrich, 420, 523 

Hofmann, Josef, 579 

Hélderlin, Friedrich, 560 

Hollmann, Joseph, 599 


French 


patron 


Index 


Holmés, Augusta, 515; Saint- 
Saéns symphonic poem dedi- 
cated to, 588 

Homer, Louise, 730 

Honneur a l’Amerique (Saint- 
Saéns), 599 

Hornists, Imperial orchestra, St. 
Petersburg, 191, 310 

Horsley, quoted, 23 

Houssaye, Arséne, 487 

Hugo, Victor, 336, 454, 456, 461, 
511 

Huguenots, Les. See Les Hugue- 
nots 

Hiillmandel, 
474 

Humboldt, 358 

Hummel, Johann Nepomuk, 113, 
170, 179, 181, 230, 312, 327, 
331, 344, 393, 397, 498, 519, 
520 

Humoreske (Grieg), 654, 656 

Humoresque (MacDowell), 673 

Humphreys, Pelham, master of 
the children, 20 

Hiittenbrenner, 183 

Hymne G la Paiz (Saint-Saéns), 
600 

Hymne a la _ Pallas 
(Saint-Saéns), 600 

Hymne G@ 1’ Empereur (Rossini), 
586 

Hymne @ Victor Hugo (Saint- 
Saéns), 596 

‘- Hyperion, or the Hermit in 
Greece’’ (Hélderlin), 560 


Nicholas Joseph, 


Athené 


Ibsen, Henrik, 660 

Idomeneo (Mozart), 154 

I Due Foscari (Verdi), 456 

Il Barbiere de Sevilla (Paisi- 
ello), 251 

Il Corsaro (Verdi), 459 

Il Crociato in EHgitto (Meyer- 


beer), 232 
Illiaca, Luigi, librettist, with 
Giocosa, for Puccini operas, 


725, 728 
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I Lombardi 
455, 459 

Il Tabarro (Puceini), 732 

Il Trittico (Puceini), 732, 733 

Il Trovatore (Verdi), 462-463 

I Masnadiert (Verdi), 458-459 

In Autumn (Grieg), 654 

Indian Queen, Pureell’s music 


(Verdi), 452-454, 


for, 29 

‘“Indian Suite’’ (MacDowell), 
676-677 

Indy, Vincent d’, quoted on 


Franck, 497, 499, 502, 503, 
504, 507, 508, 509, 513, 514, 
666 

Ingres, 688 

Inno a Roma (Puccini), 734 

Institut de France, 516 

International Congress of Music, 
Fifth, 598 

‘‘Tnvitation to the 
(Weber), 217, 299 

Iolantha (Tchaikovsky), 624 

Iphigénie (Gluck), 1, 103-105, 
108, 109, 284 

Iphigéme en Aulide (Piccinni), 
110 

I Puritam (Bellini), 436 

Ismail Pasha, patron of music, 
468 

Isouard, 214 

Israel in Egypt (Hiéndel), 83- 


Dance’’ 


2 
Ivanof, Nikolai, 314 
Ivan Susdnin (Cavos), 530 
Ivan the Terrible (Rubinstein), 
543 
I Vili (Puccini), 723 


Jahn, Otto, 136, 147, 150 

Jephtha’s Vow (Meyerbeer), 230 

Jérusalem (I Lombardi), 453, 

Jessonda (Spohr), 198, 358 

Jew, the, recognition of, in mu- 
sic, 225-226 

Joachim, Joseph, 368, 549, 551, 
552, 620, 634, 650, 657 
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Johann Wilhelm, Elector of the 
Pfalz, 72-73 

Jonciéres, Félis-Victorin de, 510 

Joseph (Méhul), 501 

Journal des Débats, Berlioz’s 
connection with, 289, 295, 297 

Jubilate, Pureell’s, 30; Han- 
del’s, 30 

Judith (Syerof), 614 

Julius Cesar (Schumann), 389 

Julius. III, Pope, Palestrina’s 
Masses dedicated to, 5; death 
Oirna} 

Jullien, Adolphe, 589 


Kahn, Gustave, chief founder of 
the vers libre movement, 691 

Kaisermarsch (Wagner), 432 

Kalkbrenner, 336, 337, 401, 519, 
578 

Kaméarinskaya 
321 

Kamennot Ostréf, 531, 544 

Kandler, cited, 3 

Kant, 351 

Karasonski, 340, 343 

Kashin, Danila, 310 

Kayserling, Baron von, Bach’s 
patron, 55 

Keiser, Reinhard, 67 

“*Keltic’’? sonata (MacDowell), 
680, 681 

Kemble, Charles, 288 

Kennedy, bassoon player, 26 

Kephale and Prokris (Araja), 
316 

Kiel, Friedrich, 523 

Kielmansegge, Baron, 72, 75-76 

Kind, Friedrich, librettist of Der 
Freischiitz, 217, 220 

Kinder der Heide (Rubinstein), 
542 

Kinderscenen (Schumann), 385, 
386 

King Lear (Berlioz), 295 

Kirschner, Theodor, 555, 557 

Kitson, C. H., quoted, 686 

Kjernef, Halfdan, 655 


(Glinka), 309, 


Index 


Klengel, August Alexander, 332 

Klindworth, Karl, 550 

Klingemann, librettist for Men- 
delssohn, 358 

Kneisel Quartet, 673, 675 

Knoer, Julius, 323 

Kologrigof, 534 

Korner, Theodor, 194 

Krebs, Johann Ludwig, 55 

Kreisleriana (Schumann), 387 

Krejei, Josef, teacher of Dvorak, 
629 

Kreutzer, 197 

Kristiania Philharmonic Society, 
655 

Kuhlau, Friedrich, 612 

Kuhnau, 68, 360 

Kui, Tsésar, 544, 613-614, 621 

Kullak, Theodor, 523 

Kiindinger, Rudolf, teacher of 
Tchaikovsky, 608 

Kuntsch, Baccalaureus, 
mann a pupil of, 372-373 


Schu- 


Lablache, Luigi, 459, 476 

La Bohéme (Puccini), 725, 726, 
728, 733 

La Camilla (Paer), 245 

La Cathédrale Engloutie 
bussy), 688 

La Clemenza di Toto (Mozart), 
159 

Lacordaire, Jean-Baptiste, 485 

La Fancwulla del West (Puccini), 
731 

La Favorita (Donizetti), 436 

La Fille dw Régiment (Doni- 
zetti), 436 

La Forza del Destino (Verdi), 
466, 468 

L’Africaine (Meyerbeer), 
235, 239, 240-241 

La Jeunesse d’Hercule (Saint- 
Saéns), 589, 600 

La Jwive (Halévy), 579 

Lalo, Edouard, 510 

Lameureux, Charles, 510 

Lamia (MacDowell), 673 


(De- 


234- 
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L’Amico Fritz (Mascagni), 724 

Lampadius, biographer of Men- 
delssohn), 350 

Lancelot and Elaine (MacDow- 


ell), 673 
Lanner, 315 
L’Arlésienne (Bizet), 487 
Laroche, Hermann, friend of 


Tchaikovsky, 611, 612, 614 

La Rondine (Puccini), 731 

La Scéne Grecque (Berlioz), 289 

La Société Nationale de la Mu- 
sique, Saint-Saéns influential 
in forming, 588 

La Somnambula (Bellini), 436 

Lassalle, 541 

Lassen, Eduard, 591 

Lasso, Orlando di, 4 

‘“Last Day of the World, The’’ 
(Berlioz), 296 

Last Judgment, The (Spohr), 
194, 198, 199, 213 

Laub, Ferdinand, 500 

Lauska, Franz Ignaz, teacher of 
Meyerbeer, 226 

Lavater, 351 

Lavigna, Vincenzo, Verdi a pu- 
pil of, 442, 444, 445 

Lavignac, Albert, 686 

Lebert, Siegmund, 668 

Leborne, Aimée-Ambroise-Simon, 
498 

Le Carpentier, Adolphe-Clair, 
piano method by, 576 

Le Désert (David), 501 

Leeds Music Festival 
635 

Lefebure-Wély, 581-582, 583 

Legouve, quoted on Madame Ber- 
lioz, 300 

Legros, director of the Concert 
Spirituel, 153 

Leipzig Conservatory of Music, 
368, 645, 647, 648 

Lélio (Berlioz), 295, 296 

Lemachois, Victoire. See Gounod, 
Madame 

Lemaire, 


(1886), 


Ferdinand, librettist 
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for Saint-Saéns’ Samson et 
Dalila, 591 

Le mat sentt (Gluck), 97 

Le Médecin Malgré Lui (Gou- 
nod), 488 

Le Nozze di Figaro (Mozart), 
156 

Lenz, Wilhelm von, 401 

Leoneavallo, 472 

Leporin, J. C., 66 

Le Printemps (Debussy), 689 

Le Prophéte (Meyerbeer), 236, 
237, 239, 598 

Lermontof, M. Y., Rubinstein 
operas based on poems of, 530, 
540, 541 

Le fRouet d’Omphale 
Saéns), 588-589 

Les Brigands. See I Masnadi- 
ert 

Leschetizky. See Leshetitsky 

Les Francs-Juges (Berlioz), 286, 
289, 290, 291, 298, 299 

Leshetitsky, Fyodor Osipovitch, 
534 

Les Huguenots (Meyerbeer), 
234, 239, 304, 464-465 

Le Soir (Saint-Saéns), 578 

Le Sorcier (Philidor), 100 

Lessing, 351 

Le Sueur, Jean-Frangois, 284, 
285, 287, 479-480 

Les Vépres Siciliennes \(Verdi), 
457 

Le Timbre d’Argent 
Saéns), 591 

L’Etoile dw Nord (Meyerbeer), 
238 

Levasseur, Mlle., 106 

Levine. See Lebert 

Libertine, Shadwell’s, Purcell’s 
music for, 21 

Liceo Benedetto Marcello (Ven- 
ice), 725 

Lichnowsky, Prince, patron of 
Beethoven, 170, 171 

Liebesverbot (Wagner), 
425, 426, 427 


(Saint- 


(Saint- 


423, 
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Liedertafel, Der, first male chor- 
us in Germany, 213 

Liehmann, A., teacher of Dvorak, 
628, 629 

Life for the Tsar, 
317, 320, 321, 529 

Lillibullero (Purcell), effect of, 
27-28 

Lind, Jenny, debut in Meyer- 
beer’s opera, 235; journey to 
London with Meyerbeer, 236; 
in Verdi opera, 458, 655 


A (Glinka), 


Linley, Thomas, friend of Mo- 
zart, 147 
Liszt, ‘Franz, 173, 201, 272, 276, 


289, 297, 298, 303, 306, 


589, 591, 634, 655, 656; line- 
age and birth, 392. 3933; boy- 
hood, 393-398; early exhibition 
of genius, 394-396; first con- 
certs, 396; first public concert 
in Paris, 397; personal char- 
acteristics, 398, 400-401, 404, 
408; first public concert in 
London, 398; early composi- 
tions, 399; desire to become a 
priest, 399; emotional nature, 
400, 403-404; love affairs, 400- 
401, 404; ill health, 401; re- 
turn to health and practice, 
402; friendship with Berlioz 
and Chopin, 402-403; insti- 
tutes new era of piano play- 
ing, 404; rivalry between Thal- 
berg and, 405-406; sojourn in 
Italy, 406-407; adored by 
women, 407-408; director of 
concerts at Weimar, 408-409; 
takes vows of the Church, 409; 
pupils, 410; successive  tri- 
umphs, 410-412; last illness 
and death, 412; funeral, 413; 
contribution to music, 413-415 ; 


Index 


generous devotion to Wagner, 
427-428, 429; encouragement 
to Grieg, 656-658; MacDowell 
received by, 670. COMPOSI- 
TIONS: 399, 400, 402, 407, 414; 
Don Sancho, 399; Pensées des 
Morts, 403; Dante Fantasie, 
406; Legend of St. Elizabeth, 
410; Graner Fest-Messe, 411; 
Christus, 412 

Lobkowitz, Prince, 93, 175 

Locke, Matthew, friend of Pur- 
cell, 21 

Loewe, Signora, 454 

Lohengrin (Wagner), 428, 655 


London Philharmonic Society, 
566 
Long, John Luther, author of 


‘“Madam Butterfly,’’? 728 

Lortzing, Tsar and Carpenter, 
236 

Lotti, 82 

Louys, Pierre, 690, 691 

Lovely Alda, The (MacDowell), 
673 

Lucca, Pauline, 468, 489 

Lucca Institute of Music, 719 

Lucia di Lammermoor (Doni- 
zetti), 436 

Ludwig, Duke, of Stuttgart, pa- 
tron of Weber, 208-209 

Ludwig II of Bavaria, patron of 
Wagner, 431, 433 

Luisa Miller (Verdi), 459, 460 

Lulli, 20 

Lumley, Benjamin, 
Verdi, 453, 458, 459 

Liineburg, famous choirs in, 38 

Lyadof, 621 

““Lyre and Sword’? 
215, 216 


patron of 


(Weber), 


**Macbeth,’’ Purcell’s music to, 
20 

Macbeth (Verdi), 458 

Maccabees, The (Rubinstein), 
542 
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Maccabei, Chapelmaster of the 
Sistine Chapel, 6 

MacDowell, Edward, 572; line- 
age and birth, 665; first les- 
sons, 665-666; admitted to the 
Paris Conservatoire, 666; abil- 
ity as an artist, 666-667; dis- 
taste for Paris, 667-668; dis- 
illusionment in Stuttgart, 668; 
at Frankfort Conservatory, 
669; accepts position in Darm- 
stadt Conservatory, 669; re- 
turns to Frankfurt, 669; gains 
Liszt’s interest, 670; growing 
reputation, 671-672; applica- 
tion for professorship in Royal 
Academy refused, 672; first 
public appearance in America, 
673; success of Second Piano 
concerto, 674; increasing signs 
of genius, 674-675; genius 
as a poet, 676; buys farm at 
Peterboro, N. H., 678; unfor- 
tunate connection with Colum- 
bia University, 678-679, 681, 
682; Director of Mendelssohn 
Glee Club, 680; years of great- 
est composition, 680-681; tour 
of the United States, 681; last 
compositions, 681-682; illness 
and death, 682; a founder of 
American Academy of Arts 
and Letters, 682; honors con- 


ferred upon, 683; personal 
characteristics, 683. COMPOSI- 
TIONS: 669, 671, 673, 674 


680; First Modern Suite, 670; 
Second Modern Suite, 671; 
Witches’ Dance, 671; Forest 
Idyls, 671; Hamlet and Ophe- 
lia, 672; Second Piano Con- 
certo, 673, 674; Hwmoresque, 
673; March, 673; Cradle Song, 
673, 674; Czardas, 673; Lance- 
lot and Elaine, 673; From an 
Old Garden, 673; Lamia, 673; 
The Saracens, 673; The Lovely 
Alda, 673; Etude de Concert, 
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674; Marionettes, 674; Twelve 
Etudes, 674; Six Love Songs, 
674; ‘‘Dance of the Gnomes,’’ 
674; Suite in A-minor, 674; 
First Piano Sonata (Tragica), 
675; ‘‘Twelve Virtuoso Stud- 
ies,’’ 675; ‘‘Hight Songs for 
Voice and Piano,’’ 675; ‘‘In- 
dian Suite,’’ 676-677; Eroica 
Sonata, 677; Woodland Sketch- 
es, 677; ‘‘Sea Pieces,’’ 680; 
“*Norse’’ Sonata, 680, 681; 
“*Keltic’’ Sonata, 680, 681; 
Fireside Tales, 681 
MacDowell Society, 683-684 
McFarren, quoted on Bach, 58 
Madame Butterfly (Puceini), 
728-730, 733 
Maeterlinck, Maurice, effect of, 
on Debussy, 690 


Maffei, Andrea, librettist for 
Verdi, 458 

Magic Flute, The (Mozart), 158, 
159, 483 


Mahaut, Albert, 506 

Mainwaring, quoted on Handel, 
70 

Majorano, Gaetano, 96 

Maleden, Pierre, teacher of 
Saint-Saéns, 578 

Malibran, Maria, 336, 476, 483 

Mallarmé, Stéphane, 691, 693 

Malta, Turks besiege, 14 


Manchester Music Festival 
(1885), 635 
‘“‘Manfred’’ (Byron), Schu- 


mann’s music to, 389 
Manon Lescaut (Puccini), 724, 
725 
Manns, August, 566 
Manzuoli, teacher of Mozart, 142 
Marcello, Benedetto, 101 
Marchand, Jean Louis, 46 
March of the Banners (Berlioz), 
304 
Maria Padilla (Donizetti), 451 
Maria Theresa, Empress, 118, 
139 
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Marie Antoinette, patron of 
Gluck, 103, 104-105; Mozart 
and, 139 

Marimon, 459 

Marinelli, 98 

Marinuzzi, M., La Rondine pro- 
duced by, 731 

Mario, 462 

Marionettes (MacDowell), 674 

Marmontel, Antoine-Frang¢ois, 
666, 667, 686 

Marschner, Heinrich, 376, 545 

Martini, Padre, friend of Mo- 
zart, 98, 147 

Marty, Georges-Eugene, 688 

Marxsen, Edouard, 548 

Mascagni, Pietro, 436, 472, 473, 
624, 721, 724 

Masini, Francesco, 446 

Mason, Dr. William, 500, 550, 
555, 677 

Massé, Victor, 510 

Massenet, Jules, 515, 586, 689 


‘“Master’s Fugus’’ (Vogler), 
228 
Matines, Marianna, pupil | of 


Haydn, 121, 123 
Mattei, Stanislao, teacher of Ros- 
sini, 246 
Mattheson, Johann, 49, 67, 68, 
fits, abn 
Maurel, Victor, 465 
Ma Viast (Smétana), 631 
Mayer, Carl, Glinka pupil of, 312 
Mayer, Simon, 246 


Mayrhover, Schubert’s friend- 
ship with, 265-266 

Mazarin, Cardinal, 104 

Meck, Nadyezhda Fuilarétovna 


von, patron of Tchaikovsky, 
617, 618, 619, 622, 626 
Mefistofele (Boito), 465 
Méhul, 501, 503 
Meistersinger, 
431, 621 
Melbourne, Louis, 672 
Melodies Persanes (Saint-Saéns), 
587 


Die (Wagner), 
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‘“‘Melody in F’’ 
531, 544 

‘‘Memoirs’’ (Rubinstein), 544 

Mendel, quoted on Robert le Di- 
able, 233 

Mendelssohn, Fanny. See Hen- 
sel 

Mendelssohn, 


(Rubinstein), 


Felix, 160, 204, 
233, 237, 294, 298, 300, 301, 
330, 336, 338, 344, 372, 385, 
387, 388, 521, 522, 532, 544, 
545, 559, 652; festival com- 
memorating death of, 200-201; 
lineage and birth, 349-351; 
childhood, 352-354; early 
teachers, 352-353; first public 
appearance, 353; first compo- 
sitions, 353-354; family musi- 
cales, 354, 357; visits to 
Goethe, 353, 354, 357; home 
operas, 355; influence of Bach 
on, 356; new family home in 


Berlin, 357-358; manuscript 
newspaper, 358; production 
and failure of Camacho’s 


Wedding, 358, 360; enters Ber- 
lin University, 359; revival of 
Bach due to, 359-360; remark- 
able memory, 360; ‘‘grand 
tour,’’? 361; return to Berlin 
and celebration of parents’ 
silver wedding, 361; European 
tour, 361-363; life at Diissel- 
dorf, 363-364; conducts con- 
certs in Leipzig, 364; mar- 
riage, 364-365; busy life in 
Leipzig, 366-367; accept posi- 
tion as musical director in Ber- 
lin, 367-368; continued success 
in London, 369-370; last days 
and death, 370-371; contribu- 
tion to music, 370-371. Com- 
POSITIONS: 353-354, 355, 356, 
362, 366; Songs without 
Words, 349; Elijah, 349, 366, 
369; C-minor Symphony, 356; 
B-minor Quartet, 357; Ca- 
macho’s Wedding, 358, 360; 
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THON Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,’’ 359, 362, 368; ‘‘ Fin- 
gal’s Cave,’’ 361, 362; ‘‘The 
Return from Abroad,’’ 361; 
Italian and Scotch Sympho- 
nies, 362; ‘‘ Walpurgis 
Night,’’ 362, 368; Reforma- 
tion Symphony, 362; ‘‘Calm at 
Sea and Prosperous Voyage,’’ 
362; ‘‘St. Paul,’’? 199, 364, 
365, 412, 651; Fidelio, 365; 
Antigone, 368; Athalie, 368, 
487; Cdipus, 368, 487. 

Mendelssohn Glee Club, MacDow- 
ell director of, 680 

Mengelberg, Willem, 661 

Mercadante, 248, 254, 482, 719 

Merelli, Bartolomea, Verdi’s as- 
sociation with, 446, 447, 448, 
450, 451, 452 

Merril, Stewart, 691 

Merry Wives of Windsor, The 
(Nicolai), 448, 472 

Méry and Du Locle, librettists 
for Verdi opera, 468 

Messe des Morts (Berlioz), 298, 
299 

Messe Solenelle 
581 

‘“ Messiah ’’ 
85, 86, 88 

Metastasio, Abbé, 97, 99, 100, 
121 

Methfessel, Albert Gottlieb, 641 

Metternich, Prince, Rossini’s vis- 
it to, 253 

Meyer, Oscar, 658 

Meyerbeer, Giacomo, 192, 211, 
254, 303, 315, 336, 344, 347, 
350, 362, 367, 424-425, 426, 
427, 473, 487, 522; lineage, 
226; childhood, 226-227; early 
instructors, 227-228; associa- 
tion with Vogler, 228-229; 
friendship with Weber, 229; 
first important work, 229; fail- 
ure of operas, 230; skill as 


(Saint-Saéns), 


(Hindel), 72, 84, 


pianist, 230; laurels in Italy, 
231-232; marriage, 233; be- 
comes resident in Paris, 233; 
honors conferred upon, 234, 
235, 237; appointed Kapell- 
meister in Berlin, 235; Jenny 
Lind a protegée of, 235, 236; 
generosity to composers, 236; 
unfortunate association with 
Wagner, 236-237; Opéra Co- 
mique opens its doors to, 288; 
last years and death, 239-240. 
COMPOSITIONS: 228, 229, 230, 
235, 237, 238-239; God and 
Nature, 229; Jephtha’s Vow, 
230; The Fisher and the Milk 
Maid, 230; Alimalek, 230; 
The Two Califs, 230; Robert 
and Elise, 231; Robert le 
Diable, 231, 233-234; Romilda 
e Costanza, 231; Emma di 
Resburgo, 232; Il Crociato in 
Egitto, 232; Les Huguenots, 
234, 239, 304, 464-465; L’Afri- 
caine, 234-235, 239, 240-241; 
Fackeltanzen, 235, 238; Hin 
Feldlager wm Schlesien, 235; 
Vielka, 235; Le Prophéte, 236, 
237, 239, 598; Struensee, 236, 
237; L’Htotle dw Nord, 238; 
Dinorah, 238, 239 

Middlesex, Lord, Gluck invited to 
London by, 94 

Midsummer Night’s Dream, A 
(Mendelssohn), 359, 362, 368 

Milan Conservatory, 724 

Miolan, Caroline, 489 

Mirate, 461 

Mireille (Gounod), 489 

Miserere (Allegri), 148 

Misericordias (Mozart), 150 

Missa Papae Marcelli (Pales- 
trina), 14 

Mistral, Frédéric, Gounod opera 
based on poem of, 489 

Mitridate (Mozart), 149 

Mizler, quoted on Bach, 45 

Moke, Camille, 292 


lef 


( 
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Moliére, Gounod opera based on 


play of, 488 


Mompou, Hyppolite, 476 
Monastery Bells (Lefébure- 


Wély), 582 


Monte di Pieta, Busseto, Verdi 


assisted by, 440, 442 


Monvel, Boutel de, 515 
Moore, Thomas, Rubinstein opera 


based on poem by, 542 


Morgan, Mrs. John P., transla- 


tor of Rubinstein manuscript, 
544-545 


Morlacchi, Italian Kapellmeis- 


ter at Dresden, 216 


Mors et Vita (Gounod), 493, 494 
Morzin, Franz von, patron of 


Hadyn, 125-126 


Moscheles, Felix, 349, 356 
Moscheles, Ignaz, 180, 230, 337, 


342, 344, 356, 373, 381, 385, 
397, 519, 521, 647-648 


Moscow Conservatory of Music, 


535, 590, 613, 667 


Moscow Musical Society, 535 
Moses (Rossini), 254-255, 304, 
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Moses (Rubinstein), 540, 542 
Mountain Sprite, The (Spohr), 


198 


Mozart, Leopold, 136-137, 138, 


139, 140, 141, 142, 143, 146, 
147, 150, 151, 152, 155, 156 


Mozart, Maria Anna, 137, 138, 


139, 140, 143-144 


Mozart, Wolfgang Amadeus, 21, 


23, 96, 121, 166, 240, 259, 263, 
344, 349, 372, 396, 421, 545, 
598; lineage, 136; first compo- 
sitions, 137, 138; precocious 
childhood, 138 ff.; plays at 
Court (Vienna), 139-140; tri- 
umphs in concerts, 140-145; at- 
tack of smallpox, 146; inhospi- 
tality prevailing at Court of 
Francis Joseph, 146-147; first 
time conductor, 147; Italian 
tour, 147 ff.; famous tran- 


scription of the Miserere, 148; 
skill with left hand, 148; cre- 
ated Cavalier of the Golden 
Spur, 148; enrolled a member 
of the Accademia Filarmonica 
at Bologna, 149; young man- 
hood struggles, 149 ff.; mar- 
riage, 155; Haydn’s estimate 
of, 155, 157; farewell to 
Haydn, 158; last appearance 
in public, 158; mysterious 
commission to write requiem, 
158-159; last days and death, 
159. COMPOSITIONS: 141, 
142, 146, 147, 148, 149, 150, 
152, 153, 154, 160; Sonatas, 
141; symphonies, 142; ora- 
torio, 146; Apollo et Hya- 
cinthus, 146; opera, 147; 
Mitridate, 149; Misericordias, 
150; Idomeneo, 154; Entfihr- 
ung aus dem Seratil, 154-155, 
206; Le Nozze di Figaro, 155, 
156; Don Giovanni, 21, 156, 
157, 214, 478, 481; Zauber- 
flote, 158, 159, 483; Requiem, 
158-159, 267, 347, 655; La 
Clemenza di Toto, 159; Ave 
Verum, 304 

Mstit’ (Rubinstein), 530 

Mugnone, Leopoldo, 728 

Mueller, Wilhelm, 220 

Miiller, Gottfried, 420 

Miiller, Wenzel, 171, 214, 215, 
259 

Music, early improvements in 
writing, 10-11; eftect of Puri- 
tanism on, 18-19 

Musical Antiquarian Society 
(England), 24 

‘“Musie and Its Masters’? (Ru- 
binstein), 544 

Music school, first public, in 
Rome, 15 

Musorgsky, 544; Boris Godunéf, 
690 

Musset, Alfred de, 336, 340 

Muzio, Emmanuele, 468 
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‘‘My Husband has 
me,’’ 11 
Mysliweczek, Josef, 630 


maligned 


Nabucco (Verdi), 449-451, 455 
Nannini, Giovanni, Palestrina 
associated with, 15 


Napoleon, parallelism between 
Rossini and, 242 
National Bohemian Theater 


(Prag), 631 

National Conservatory of Music 
of America, 636 

Naumann, Emil, 551 

Neefe, Christian Gottlob, teacher 
of Beethoven, 164 

Neri, Saint Filippo, patron of 
Palestrina, 15 

Nero (Rubinstein), 542, 569 

Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik, Die, 
384 

New World Symphony (Dvorak), 
637 

New York Oratorio Society, 560 

Ney, Jenny, 463 

Nibelungen Ring (Wagner), 429, 
432-433, 560 

Nicholas V, Pope, 11 

Nicolai, Otto, The Merry Wes 
of Windsor, 448, 472 

Niecks, cited on Chopin, 335, 
338, 340, 342, 343, 346, 347-348 

Niedermayer, Louis, 582 

Nietzsche, Friedrich, quoted on 
Brahms, 563 

Nikisch, Arthur, 621, 672 

Nilsson, Christine, 464, 655 

Nina (Dalayrac), 284 


Nino, Re d’Assiria. See Na- 
bucco 
Noces de Prométhée (Saint- 


Saéns), 586 
Nohl, quoted, 101, 115, 129 
Nordraak, Rikard, 653, 654, 655, 
656 
Norma (Bellini), 436, 452, 482 
Normann-Neruda, Frau, 655 
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‘‘Norse’? Sonata (MacDowell), 
680, 681 


Norwegian Music Festival in 
Bergen, 661 

Norwegian Wedding March 
(Grieg), 661 

Nourrit, Adolphe, 341 

Noyelette in D-major (Schu- 


mann), 412 
Novello, Vincent, 25, 30, 84 
Novotny, librettist, 632 
Nuiter and Beaumont, librettists 
for Verdi’s new Macbeth, 458 
Nutcracker Ballet (Tchaikoy- 
sky), 623, 624 


Oberkirch, Baroness, 107 

Oberon (Weber), 221, 223 

“Ocean Symphony’’ (Rubin- 
stein), 532, 583 

Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day (Hin- 
del), 83, 330 

Oidipous (Mendelssohn), 
487 

Opera, Gluck’s reform of, 101, 
103; establishment of Russian, 
316 

Opéra Comique, Meyerbeer’s op- 
eras for, 238 

“Opera of the Nobility,’’ 82 

Oratorio de Noél (Saint-Saéns), 
582 

Organs, Puritan destruction of, 


368, 


18-19; quarter-tone intervals 
in, 27 n. 
Orpheus Britannicus, Purcell 


called, 19-20 
Osman, Glinka pupil of, 312 
Ostrovsky, words of Tchaikovsky 
opera written by, 616 
Otello: Verdi, 471-472, 724; Ros- 
sini, 476, 483 
Ottoboni, Cardinal, 71, 72 
Ottone, 80 


Pachelbel, 37 
Pacini, 248 
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Paer, Fernando, 14, 245, 246, 
254, 287, 397, 480 

Paganini, Nicolo, 196, 273, 295, 
299-300, 331, 336, 378, 386, 
402, 544, 644 

Page, Alphonse, 584 

Paisiello, 247, 251, 316, 451 

Paladilhe, Emile, 515 

Palestrina, Giovanni Pierluigida, 
Benedictus, 1, 2; early life, 3- 
4; compositions, 5, 10, 11, 12, 
13, 15, 17; appointed chapel- 
master, 5; marriage, 5; 
Masses, 5, 12-13, 14; admitted 
to Sistine choir, 6; madrigals, 
6-7, 10; high character, 7; ex- 
pelled from Sistine Chapel, 7- 
8; appointed chapelmaster of 
St. John in the Lateran, 9; 
work dedicated to Pope Sixtus 
V, 9; appointed musical direc- 
tor of Liberian Chapel of 
Santa Maria Maggiore, 10; ap- 
pointed composer to the Pon- 
tifical Chapel, 14; subsequent 
honors, 14-15; association with 
public music school, 15; later 
life, 15-16; illness and death, 
16-17; comparison of Handel 
and, 90 

Palffy, Count, patron of Spohr, 
194, 195 

Papagei, Der (Rubinstein), 542 

Papillons (Schumann), 382 

Papperitz, Benjamin Robert, 648 

Paradise and the Peri (Schu- 
mann), 388, 5538, 655 

Paradise Lost (Rubinstein), 542 

Paravicini, 442 

Parepa-Rosa, Madame, 535 


Parsifal (Wagner), 204, 412, 
428, 434 
Parvi, Giovanni, Palestrina’s 


Masses transcribed by, 13 
Pasdeloup, Jules, 488 
Passion Music (Bach), 50, 199, 
359, 360, 368, 484, 558 
Pasta, 378 


Index 


“Pastoral Symphony’’ (Beetho- 
ven), 478 

Patti, Adelina, 461, 490, 610 

Patzig, Johann August, Meyer- 
beer plays at concert of, 227 

Paul IV, Pope, Sistine Chapel 
reformed by, 7-8 

Paur, Emil, 676 

Peer Gynt Suite (Grieg), 660- 
661, 663 

Pelléas et Mélisande (Debussy), 
690, 695 

Pepusch, Dr., 78 

Pepys’ Diary, quoted, 19, 20 

Perrin, Emile, 468 

Petersburg Conservatory, 610 

Peter Schmoll and His Neighbors 
(Weber), 207 

Petrashevsky, Mikhail, Rubin- 
stein’s association with, 528 

Phaeton (Saint-Saéns), 589 


Philharmonic Society, Busseto, 
440, 441, 444, 445 

Philharmonie Society, Gothen- 
burg, 631 


Philharmonic Society, Paris, 302- 
303 

Philharmonic Society, St. Peters- 
burg, 533 

Philip, King of Spain, Pales- 
trina dedicates Masses to, 14 

Philidor, 100 

Piave, Francesco Maria, libret- 
tist for Verdi, 454, 456, 458, 
459, 461, 463, 465, 466 

Piecinni, Niccolo, 91, 106-111, 
147 

Piccolomini, Maria, 460, 463 

Pierné, Gabriel, 515, 688 

Pietro von Albano (Spohr), 198 

Pilgrimage of the Rose, The 
(Schumann), 389 

Pillet, Léon, 425-426 

Pinelli, Ettore, 657 

Pique-Dame (Tchaikovsky), 622, 
623, 624 

Pitoyef, founder of music-school 
in Tiflis, 541 
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Pitzsch, teacher of Dvo¥dk, 629 

Pius IV, Pope, reform of church 
music directed by, 12; quoted 
on Palestrina’s Mass, 13; 
death of, 14 

Pizzetti, Idebrando, 724, 727 

Plaidy, Louis, 646 

Pohl, Richard, German translator 
of Samson et Dalila, 591 

Poirson, librettist for Gounod, 
493 

Polonia (Wagner), 425 

Polyeucte (Gounod), 492, 493 

Pompadour, Madame de, Mozart 
and, 141 

Ponchielli, Amilcare, 721, 722 

Ponsard, Francois, 487 

Pope, Alexander, quoted on Han- 
del, 88 

Porpora, Niccolo, 123 

Potocka, Countess, friend of 
Chopin, 346 

Praga, Marco, librettist for Puc- 
cini opera, 724 

Preciosa (Weber), 217 

Prelude Symphonique (Debus- 
sy), 693-694 

Prés, Josquin des, 572 

Priest, Jonas, dancing master, 
24-25 

Prinetti, teacher of Rossini, 244 

Prodana Nevesta (Smétana), 631 

Promised Land, The _ (Saint- 
Saéns), 597, 599 

Proske, Dr., Palestrina praised 
ly Cl 

Provesi, Giovanni, Verdi taught 
by, 440, 441, 442, 444, 445 

Puccini, Giacomo, 472; lineage 
and birth, 719; early study 
and compositions, 720; enters 
Reale Conservatorio di Musica, 
721; student life in Milan, 
721-722; illegible manuscripts 
show promise, 722-723; suc- 
cess of first opera produced, 
722-723; marriage, 723; fail- 
ure of second opera, 723-724; 


success of Manon Lescaut, 724- 
725; fame won by La Bohéme, 
725-726; life at Torre del 
Lago, 726-729; in automobile 
accident, 729; success of Mad- 
ame Butterfly, 728-730; sub- 
sequent compositions, 731-733; 
death, 733-734; contribution to 
art, 734. COMPOSITIONS: Ca- 
priccio Sinfonico, 722; I Vill, 
723; Edgar, 723; Manon Les- 
caut, 724-725; La Bohéme, 
725, 726, 728, 733; Tosca, 728; 
Madame Butterfly, 728-730, 
733; La Fancwlla del West, 
731; La Rondine, 731; Il Trit- 
tico, 732, 733; Il Tabarro, 
732; Gianni Schichi, 732; 
Turandot, 733; Inno a Roma, 
734 

Puccini, Michele, 719 

Puckeridge, 96 

Pugno, Raoul, 661 

Purcell, Henry, 19; birth, 20; 
boyhood, 20; early composi- 
tions, 20; teachers, 20-21; 
compositions, 21 ff.; habit of 
repetition, 24; organist of 
Westminster, 24; Dido and 
4ineus, 25; marriage, 25; 
home life, 25-26; organist of 
Chapel Royal, 26; Lillibullero, 
27; later compositions, 28 ff.; 
last days and death, 31-33; 
estimate and appreciation, 32- 
33. COMPOSITIONS: 20, 21, 23, 
24, 25, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31 

Purcell, Thomas, 19, 26 

Purcell Club, The, 30 

Purcell Society, The, 30 

Puritans, effect of, on liturgical 
music, 18 

Pushkin, 317, 319, 530 


Radziwill, Prince, friend of 
Chopin, 330, 333 

Raff, Joseph Joachim, 550, 569, 
669, 670 
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Rameau, Jean-Philippe, 94, 236, 
572, 585 

Ramos, Padilla y, 617 

Ranzaw (Mascagni), 724 

Razumovsky quartets (Beetho- 
ven), 308 

Reale Conservatorio di Musica, 
721 

Rebe, Die (Rubinstein), 538 

Reber, 586 

Redemption (Franck), 509 

Rédemption (Gounod), 490, 493, 
494 

““Red Noses,’’ 11 

Regnault, Henri, 587 

Régnier, Henri de, 691 

Reicha, Anton, 286, 399, 477, 
478, 498, 630 

Reichart, quoted on Mozart, 160 

Reinecke, Carl, 650, 651, 658 

Reinken, 39, 48 

Reinthaler, Karl, 559, 560, 614 

Rejcha, Antonin. See Reicha. 


Rellstab, librettist for Meyer- 
beer, 238 

Rémenyi, Eduard, 549, 550, 
551 


Renoir, Alfred, 515 

Reszke, Jean de, 490 

Reutter, Georg, association of 
Haydn with, 116-119 

Reyer, Ernest, 584 

Reyer, Louis, 689 

Khapsodie d’Auwvergne 
Saéns), 599 

Ehemgold, Das (Wagner), 583, 
587 

Rheinsh Conservatory, Cologne, 
554 

Riccoboni, Madame, 107 

Richter, Ernst Friedrich, 648, 
649 

Richter, Hans, 432, 433, 493 

Richter, Jean Paul, 220, 373-374, 
375, 382, 565 

Ricordi, Giovanni, founder of 
publishing house, 446 

Ricordi, Giuliu, 443, 446, 451 


(Saint- 
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Riehl, quoted on Beethoven, 173, 
175 

Rienzi (Wagner), 236, 424, 426 

Ries, Ferdinand, 394 

Rigoletto (Verdi), 461-462 

Rimsky-Kérsakof, 544, 614, 616, 
621, 688, 690 

Rinaldo (Brahms), 560-561 

Risler, Charles, 515 

Ristori, Adelaide, 609 

Ritz, Edward, Mendelssohn a pu- 
pil of, 356 

Robert and Elise (Meyerbeer), 
231 

Robert le Diable (Meyerbeer), 
231, 233-234 

Robin des Bois (Weber), 476 

“*Rob Roy’’ (Berlioz), 296 

Roche, Edmond, 430 

Rockstro, quoted, 70, 74-75, 79, 
83, 90 

Rodenberg, Julius, librettist for 
Rubinstein opera, 541 

Rodin, Auguste, 515 

Roland (Piccinni), 109 

Rolla, Alessandro, 442 

Roman school of music, 17 

Romeo and Juliet (Bellini), 422 


Romeo and Juliet Symphony 
(Berlioz,) 299, 479 
Romilda e Costanza (Meyer- 


beer), 231 
Roneconi, 462 
Roque plan, Nestor, 486 
Rosel, 352-353 


Rosen, Baron, librettist for 
Glinka, 316 

Rosenfeld, Paul, cited on Saint- 
Saéns, 589 

Rosselli, Francesco. See Rous- 
sel 


Rossetti, Dante Gabriel, Debus- 
sy’s setting for ‘‘The Blessed. 
Damozel,’’ 689 ; 

Rossini, Gioachino, 160, 179, 183, 
204, 218, 221, 222, 231, 233, 
239, 267, 291, 313, 315, 332, 
336, 344, 378, 407, 429, 436, 
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468, 473, 580, 586; compared 
with Weber, 204; parallelism 
between Napoleon and, 242; 
lineage, 243-244; early train- 
ing, 244-246; first opera, 247; 
early compositions, 247-249; 
success of Tancred, 250; popu- 
larity, 251 ff.; marriage, 252; 
received by Beethoven, 253; 
visit to Prince Metternich, 
253; return to Paris, 254-255; 
second marriage, 255; later 
years and death, 255-258. 
COMPOSITIONS: 247, 248, 249, 
256; Demetrio e Polibio, 247; 
Il Pianto d’Armonia, 247; 
Tancred, 231, 250, 267; Elisa- 
betta, 251; Barbiere de Sevil- 
la, 251; Zelmira, 252; Semira- 
mide, 253; ‘‘The Journey to 
Rheims,’’? 254; Mosé, 254-255, 
304, 332; William Tell, 255, 
258, 291, 367, 445; Stabat 
Mater, 255-256; Otello, 476, 
483 

Roubiliac, statue of Handel by, 
83 

Rousseau, quoted on Gluck’s 
Orphée, 105 

Roussel, Frangois, 5, 7 

Roussy, Victor, 584 

Royal Academy of Music, 79, 
672 

Royal Philharmonic Society, 674, 
GS 

Royer, Alphonse, librettist for 
Franck, 503 

Rozkosny, Josef, 631-632 

Riibezahl (Weber), 208 

Rubin, Garcia Giovanni Battista, 
476 

Rubini, 336 

Rubinstein, Anton Grigoryevitch, 
138, 306, 497, 552, 579, 583, 
586, 590, 592, 610, 611, 615, 
622,. 668; birth and lineage, 
518-519; early musical train- 

_ ing, 519; first public appear- 


ance, 519-520; flattering suc- 
cess in concert work, 520-522; 
return to Berlin for study, 
522-523; first published com- 
position, 523; severe struggles, 
523-528; returns to Russia, 
526-528; success in concert and 
recital, 528-529; first opera 
performed, 529-530 ; increasing 
fame, 530-531; success in Lon- 
don, 532-533; appointed Rus- 
sian Court-pianist and director, 
533; founds new Musical So- 
ciety, 533; director of Peters- 
burg Conservatory, 533-534; 
marriage, 535; resigns from 
Conservatory and goes to 
Vienna, 535; American tour, 
535-536; home at Peterhof, 
536-537; last grand concert 
tour, 537-539; resumes man- 
agement of Petersburg Con- 
servatory, 539-540; honors 
conferred upon, 541; prolific 
composer, 542-543; contribu- 
tion to music, 543-546; books 
published, 544-545; death, 
545-546. COMPOSITIONS: 524, 
526, 527-528, 537, 542-543; 
‘“Undine: A Study for Piano- 
forte,’’? 523; Dimitri Donskoi, 
529-530; Haji Abrek, 530; 
Sibirskuiye Okhotmki, 530; 
Foma Durach6k, 530; Mstit’, 
530; “‘Melody in F,’? 531, 
544; Kdmennot Ostrof, 531, 
544; A-minor Sonata, 531; F- 
major Sonata, 531; F-major 
Piano-concerto, 528, 531; F- 
Major Symphony, 531; G- 
minor Concerto No. 3, 531; 
‘“Ocean Symphony,’’ 532, 583 ; 
Tower of Babel, 535, 542; Fe- 
ramors, oder Lalla Rookh, 538, 
541; Rusalka, 5388; Bal Cos- 
tumé, 588; Die Rebe, 538; Ge- 
rushka, 540; Moses, 540, 542; 
Brétya Kalashnikof, 540; De- 
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mon, 541; Kinder der Heide, 
542; Nero, 542, 569; Unter 
Réubern, 542; Der Papaget, 
542; Paradise Lost, 542; The 
Maccabees, 542; Sulamith, 
542; Der Christus, 542; Faust, 
543; Ivan the Terrible, 543; 
Don Quixote, 543; Russia, 543 

Rubinstein, Nikolai, 519, 522, 
534, 546, 613, 614, 617, 667 

Riickert, 389 

Ruezisco, 262 

Ruelle, librettist for Verdi, 459 

Rule Britannia (Arne), 94 

Runeiman, J. F., 569 

Rusalka (Rubinstein), 538 

Russia (Rubinstein), 543 

Russian music, characteristics of, 
308 

Russian music schools, 535 

Russian Musical Society, Tchai- 
kovsky Director of, 618 

Ruth (Franck), 501 


Sachsen-Hildburghausen, Prince 
of, patron of Gluck, 97 

St. Cecilia’s Day, first public 
celebration of, in England, 27 

Sainte-Cecilie Society, 198, 200, 
486, 580 

St. Paul (Mendelssohn), 199, 
364, 365, 412, 651 

St. Petersburg Conservatory of 
Music, 533 

Saint-Saéns, Charles-Camille, 488, 
494, 542, 625, 668, 689; ap- 
preciation of, 574; birth and 
lineage, 574-575; early child- 
hood, 575-578; first lessons, 
576-577; later instruction, 578, 
579; first public appearance, 
578-579; organ instruction, 
579; awarded prize by La So- 
ciété Sainte-Cécilie, 579, 581; 
appointed organist to Church 
of Saint-Merri, 580; appointed 
organist to Church of La Mad- 
eleine, 582; passion for astron- 


omy, 582; differing opinions 
on ability, 583-584; wins Bor- 
deaux prize, 584; unsuccess- 
fully competes for Grand Pria, 
584; wins prize offered by Im- 
perial Committee, 585-586; 
made a member of the Legion 
of Honor, 587; fiees to London 
after Franco-Prussian War, 
587-588; publishes a volume of 
verse, 588; forms Société Na- 
tionale de la Musique, 588; 
published books, 589-590, 593; 
concert tours, 590; resigns as 
organist at La Madeleine, 590; 
success of Samson et Dalila, 
591-592; marriage, 592; con- 
tinued concert tours, 592-593; 
travels incognito, 593-594; re- 
ceives degree of Doctor of Mu- 
sic, 594; edits works of Ra- 
meau, 594; celebration of fifti- 
eth anniversary of his début, 
594-595; continued concerts, 
595-596; out-of-door concerts 
in Béziers, 595-596; tour in 
South America, 596; honors 
conferred upon, 596, 597; first 
visit to the United States, 597; 
astounding variety of occupa- 
tions, 597; celebration of sev- 
enty-fifth anniversary of dé- 
but, 597; articles written af- 
ter the World War, 598; at 
San Francisco Exposition 
(1915), 598; indefatigable as 
a worker, 598 ft.; third trip 
to South America, 599; con- 
tinued occupation, 599-600; 
last public appearances, 600; 
death, 601. Compositions: 
538, 543, 577, 578, 579-580, 
581, 582, 584, 585, 587, 588, 
589, 596, 597, 598, 599, 600; 
Le Soir, 578; Adagio, 578; 
Symphony in E-flat, 580; Urbs 
Roma (Second Symphony), 
581; Tarantelle, 581, 587; 
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Messe Solenelle, 581; Oratorio 
de Noél, 582; overture to 
Spartacus, 584; Pianoforte 


Concerto (D-major), 585; A- | 


major Concerto, 585; Noces de 
Prométiée, 586; Second Con- 
certo, 587; Bagatelle, 587; 
Third Concerto, 587; Mélodies 
Persanes,-587; Le Rouet d’ 
Omphale, 588-589; Phaeton, 
589; Danse Macabre, 589; La 
Jeunesse d’Hercule, 589, 600; 
Déluge, 590; Le Timbre d’ 
Argent, 591; Samson et Da- 
lila, 542, 591, 597, 598, 599; 
Henry VIII, 592; Fourth Sym- 
phony, 593; Souvenir d’Is- 
mailia, 594; Frédégonde, 594; 
Fifth Concerto, 595; Second 
Violin Sonata, 595; Déjanire, 
596; String Quartet, 596; 
Hymne a Victor Hugo, 596; 
overture to Andromache, 596; 
The Promised Land, 597, 599; 
“* Hail California,’’ 598; Fifth 
Concerto, 599; Rhapsodie d’ 
Auvergne, 599; Honneur a 
l’Amérique, 599; Second 
String Quartet, 599; Cyprés et 
Lauriers, 599, 600; Hymne a 
Pallas Athené, 600; Hymne a 
la Paix, 600 

Salieri, 110, 111, 135, 158, 159, 
230, 261, 262, 264, 278, 283, 
396 

Saliva, 316 

Salomon, Haydn’s 
with, 130, 131, 133 

Salomon, Frau Henrietta Nissen-, 
529, 534 

Salvatore, Fausto, words to Puc- 
cini ‘‘Hymn to Rome’’ writ- 
ten, by, 734 

Samberk, Zyl, Dvordk’s incident- 
al music for, 634 

Sammartini, teacher of Gluck, 93 

Samson et Dalila (Saint-Saéns), 
542, 591, 597, 598, 599 


friendship 
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Sand, George, 339-341, 342, 343, 
344-345, 403, 404, 405 

San Francisco Exposition, Saint- 
Saéns at, 598 

Sapho (Gounod), 481, 483, 484, 
486, 487 

Sapienza, 316 

Saracens, The (MacDowell), 673 

Sarasate, Pablo, 583, 585, 595 

Sardou, Victorien, 725 

Sarti, 316 

Savage Opera Company, Madame 
Butterfly first given by in 
America, 730 

Savard, Marie-Gabriel-Augustin, 
666 

Scarlatti, Alessandro, 72 

Searlatti, Domenico, 71, 72 

Schadow, artist friend of Men- 
delssohn, 363 

Scheidler, Dorette, wife of Spohr, 
193-194 

Schelble, 355, 364 

Schiller, operas based on poems 
of, 458, 459, 465, 613 

Schleinitz, Heinrich Conrad, 647 

Schmid, quoted on Gluck, 103 

Schmidt, Father. See Smith. 27 

Schober, Iranz von, Schubert’s 
friendship with, 265, 267, 269, 
272 

Schonstein, Baron von, 267, 273 

Schroder-Devrient, Madame, 180, 
264, 336, 422, 427 : 

Schubert, Franz, 183, 341, 344, 
386, 390, 503; compared with 
Burns, 259-260; lineage, 260; 
early life and teaching, 260- 
263; reverence for Beethoven, 
262; early compositions, 262; 
unsuccessful as a teacher, 263; 
a prolific composer, 263-264; 
friendship with Franz von 
Schober, 265, 267, 269; asso- 
ciation with Mayrhover, 265- 
266; friend of Vogl, 266, 267, 
271; music teacher in family 
of Count Esterhazy, 267; con- 
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tradictions of character, 269- 
271; success as composer, 271; 
first opera a failure, 272; in- 
spiration in Hungary, 273; at 
Beethoven’s funeral, 274; 
first and only concert, 275; 
last days and death, 275-276. 
COMPOSITIONS: 262, 263, 264, 
271, 273, 274, 275; Hrlkonig, 
264, 271, 275; ‘‘Hark! hark 
the. lark!’? 269; °*The Wan- 
derer,’’ 271; Alfonso and Es- 
trella, 272; Sterabras, 272; 
“‘Swan Song,’’ 275 
Schumann, Robert Alexander, 57, 
58, 199, 204, 234, 243, 253, 
276, 207, 298)0323, 329, 338, 
339, 342, 344, 349, 368, 427, 
503, 523, 545, 551, 552, 553, 
554, 558; compared with Men- 
delssohn, 372; birth and child- 
hood, 372; early evidence of 
talent, 373-374; study of Law, 
373, 375, 376, 377; correspond- 
ence, 373, 374, 375, 376, 377, 
378, 379, 380; influence of 
Richter, 373-375, 382; senti- 
mental love affairs, 374, 375, 
377, 383; meets Heine, 375; 
love and sympathy between his 
mother and, 375-376; life at 
Leipzig, 376; journey to Hei- 
delberg, 376-377 ; in Italy, 377- 
378; return to Heidelberg, 
378-379; wins mother’s con- 
sent to leave law and study 
music, 380; cripples his finger, 
381-382; turns activity to com- 
position and criticism, 382 ff.; 
connection with Die Neue 
Zettschrift fiir Musik, 384; 
development of art, 384-385; 
meeting with Mendelssohn, 
885; love for Clara Wieck, 
385-386; marriage, 386; suc- 
cess in composition, 387; ill 
health, 388; appointment as 
music-director at Diisseldorf, 
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388-389; prolific composition, 
389; artistic tour in Holland, 
389; literary and musical es- 
says published, 389-390; last 
ilmess and death, 390-391. 
COMPOSITIONS: 373, 379, 382, 
384, 387, 389, 412, 558; Papil- 
lons, 382; Davidsbiindler, 384, 
387; Kinderscenen, 385, 386; 
Toccata, 386; E-minor sonata, 
387; Kreisleriana, 387; Novel- 
etten, 387; E-minor Symphony, 
387; Second Symphony, 388; 
Paradise and the Pert, 388, 
553, 655; Genoveva, 388; 
Faust, 389; ‘‘ Advent Song,’’ 
389; ‘‘Manfred,’’ 389; Wood- 
Scenes, 389; Bride of Messina, 
389; Julius Cesar, 389; Her- 
mann and Dorothea, 389; The 
Pilgrumage of the Rose, 389; 
Mass and Requiem, 389 

Schumann, Frau Clara, 387, 580, 
583, 612; Brahms’s friendship 
With, 554, 555, 556, 559, 570 

Schunke, Ludwig, 384 

Scotti, Antonio, 730, 731 

Seribe, Augustin-EHugéne, libret- 
tist, 233, 234, 236, 238, 424, 
464, 487 

Scudo, Paolo, quoted on Saint- 
Saéns, 583 

““Sea Pieces’? (MacDowell), 680 

Seasons (Haydn), 191, 267 

Seasons, The (Spohr), 201 

Sebor, Karel, 631 

Sechter, 275 

Séghers, Frangois Jean-Baptiste, 
486, 580 

Ségur, Vicomtesse de, 577 

Seletti, Giuseppe, 441, 443 

Selma Sedlaék (Dvyorik), 633 

Semiramide (Rossini), 253 

Serbian Fantasie (Rimsky-K6r- 
sakof), 616 

Serfs, music among Russian, 310 

Seven Words of Christ (Haydn), 
134 
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Sgambati, Giovanni, 657 
Shadwell, Epsom Wells, 21; Lib- 
ertine, 21 

Sibirskuiye 
stein), 530 

Sieg, Victor, 584 

Siloti, Aleksandr, 621 

Silvana (Weber), 210, 211, 213 

Simon Boccanegra (Verdi), 465 

Simrock Publishing House, Ber- 
lin, 633, 634 

Sinesino, 81, 82 

Sixtus V, Pope, work of Pales- 
trina dedicated to, 9 

Skroup, Jan Neponiuk, 631 


Okhotniki (Rubin- 


Skuhersky, Frantisek Sdenko, 
631 

Sleeping Beauty, The (Tchaikov- 
sky), 622 

Smart, Sir Charles, quoted on 
Handel, 84 


Smart, Sir George, 132 

Smétana, Bedrich, 631, 632, 638, 
658. 

Smith, Father, organ builder, 27 

Smith, John Christopher, 77-78, 
87, 88 

Smithson, Miss Harriet, Berlioz’s 
infatuation for, 288, 289, 290, 
291, 292, 293, 296, 297, 300, 
303 

Societa Filodrammatica, Milan, 
443-444 

Société Nationale de Musique, 
Paris, 500, 513 

Sola, Marco, 723 

Solera, Temistocle, librettist for 
Verdi, 445, 446, 448, 449, 450, 
452, 454, 457 

Sollogub, Count Vladimir A., 
librettist for Rubinstein opera, 
529 

Songs without Words (Mendels- 
sohn), 349 

Sonnenfels, quoted on Gluck’s 
Alceste, 100 

Sotof, librettist for Rubinstein 
opera, 530 
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Souvenir d’Ismailia 
Saéns)), 594 

Spalding, Walter R., quoted on 
Debussy, 694 

Spangler, Haydn protected by, 
aS 


(Saint- 


Spartacus (Page), Brahms’s oy- 
erture to, 584 

Spitta, quoted on Bach, 35, 41, 
42-43, 44,48, 54, 55 

Spohr, Louis, 177, 213, 218, 219, 
237, 238, 246, 272, 332, 354, 
358, 368, 384, 427, 644, 649; 
early life, 186-188; plays be- 
fore the Duke of Brunswick, 
188-189; Francis Eck engaged 
as teacher for, 190; tour with 
Eek, 190-191; loss of violin, 
192; success of concerts at 
Leipzig, 192; love affair with 
Rosa Alberghi, 192-193; ap- 
pointed concert-director to the 
Ducal Court at Gotha, 193; 
marriage, 193-194; brilliant 
concert tours, 194; engagement 
by Count Palffy, 194, 195; bar- 
gain with Herr von Tost, 194- 
195; acquaintance with Bee- 
thoven, 195; entertained by 
Prince von Carolath of Silesia, 
195; tour in Italy, 195-196; 
competition with Paganini, 
196; tour in Holland, 196; 
connection with Frankfurt 
theater, 196-197; success in 
London, 197; visit to Paris, 
197; engaged as Kapellmeis- 
ter in Cassel, 197-1987; one of 
the founders of the Society of 
St. Cecilia, 198; treatise on 
the study of the violin, 198; 
annoyances of the Prince of 
Hesse-Cassel, 198-199; second 
marriage, 198-199; admirer of 
Wagener, 199; visit to England, 
200; invitation to New York, 
200; last years, 201; generos- 
ity to pupils, 201; character, 
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202; Wagner’s words of ap- 
preciation, 202-203. COMPOSI- 
TIONS: 194, 198, 199, 200, 201; 
The Last Judgment, 194, 198, 
199, 213; Haust, 194, 196; 
Zelmira and Azor, 196; Jes- 
sonda, 198, 358; The Moun- 
tain Sprite, 198; Pietro von 
Albano, 198; The Alchymist, 
198; Crusaders, 198, 236; His- 
toric Symphony, 199; The Fall 
of Babylon, 200; The Seasons, 
201 

Spontini, 218, 235, 283, 287, 305, 


358, 423 
Stabat Mater (Rossini), 255- 
256 


Stamaty, Camille-Marie, teacher 
of Saint-Saéns, 578, 579 

Stanford, Charles Villiers, 565 

Starke, Friedrich, 177-178 

Steffani, Abbé, Kapellmeister at 
Hannover, 72 

Steffanoni, Signor, Puccini opera 
produced by, 723 

Steinway, William, 306 

Stendhal, quoted on Rossini op- 
era, 249 

Sterkel, Abbé, Beethoven’s visit 
to, 167 

Stiehl, Heinrich, Tchaikovsky 
studies organ with, 612 

Stockhammer, Graf von, 483, 484 

Stolz, Madame, 469 

Stozzi, 104 

Strada, Signora, 82 

Strauss, Johann, 315, 613 

Stravinsky, 574 

Strepponi, Giuseppina, becomes 
Verdi’s wife, 450, 452, 456 

Struensee (Meyerbeer), 236, 237 

Stuttgart, piano-technique taught 
in, 668 

Sulamith (Rubinstein), 542 

Sullivan, Arthur, 651 

Suor Angelico (Puccini), See Zl 
Trittico 

“Swan Song’’ (Schubert), 275 


Index 


‘*Sweet Tyraness, I now re- 
sign,’’ 20 

Syerof, Aleksandr Nikolayevitch, 
612, 614 

Symphonie Fantasique (Berlioz), 
291, 293, 295, 296, 516 

Symphony Funébre et 
phale (Berlioz), 299 


Triom- 


Tamberlik, Enrico, 463, 466, 529 

Tamburini, Antonio, 476, 529 

‘Taming! 70 | satheus olrewae 
(Goetz) 559 

Tancred (Rossini), 231, 250, 267 

Tannhduser (Wagner), 304, 427, 
430 

Tappert, Wilhelm, 523 

Tarantelle (Saint-Saéns), 
587 

Tardieu, Charles, 591 

Tasso (Liszt), 655, 656 

Tausch, Julius, 389 

Taylor, Franklin, 651 

Tchaikovsky, Pyotr Ilyitch, 540, 
590, 594, 662; lineage and 
birth, 602-603; early boyhood, 
603-606; life at school, 606- 
608; young manhood, 608-609; 
beginning of musical career, 
609-610; enters Petersburg 
Conservatory, 610; studies un- 
der Rubinstein, 611-613; ac- 
cepts position of professor in 
Moscow Conservatory, 613; in- 
fluence of Nikolai Rubinstein 
upon, 614; apparent failure of 
first symphony, 615; financial 
struggles, 615; beginning of 
fame, 616; marriage, 617; 
financial relief afforded by 
Frau von Meck, 617, 619; 
elected to directorate of Rus- 
sian Musical Society, 618; 
successful concert tour, 620- 
622; generous attitude toward 
Rubinstein, 622; American 
concert tour, 623; elected to 
French Academy, 624; receives 


581, 


Index 


degree from Cambridge, 624, 
625; death, 626; contribution 
to music, 626. COMPOSITIONS: 
613, 618, 619, 620, 622; 
Scherzo a la Russe, 613; C- 
minor Concert-overture, 613; 
“‘The Peasant Maidens’ 
Dance,’’ 613; First Symphony, 
615; ‘‘Souvenir de Hapsal,’’ 
616; Voyevod, 616,.617; D- 
major Quartet, 618; First 
Suite, 618; Yevgény Onyégin, 
618, 619, 620; Fourth Sym- 
phony, 619, 625; Violin Con- 
certo, 619; Liturgy, 619; Un- 
dine, 620; Vakula, 620; Sec- 
ond Symphony, 620; Third 
piano-concerto, 620; ‘‘A Le- 
gend,’’ 620; A Capella, 622, 
The Sleeping Beauty, 622; 
Pique-Dames, 622, 623, 624; 
Nutcracker Ballet, 623, 624; 
Souvenir de Florence, 624; Io- 

| lantha, 624; Sixth Symphony 
(Pathétique), 624, 625-626 

Tchaikovsky, Modest, cited and 
quoted on his brother, Pyotr, 
604, 605, 607, 608, 623, 625; 
words for Pique-Dame written 
by, 622 

Te Deum: (Purcell), 30, 74; 
(Handel), 30 

Tesei, Don Angelo, teacher of 
Rossini, 245 

Thais (Massenet), 586 

Thalberg, Sigismund, 292, 405- 
406, 520, 521 

Thibaut, 376, 377, 379, 380 

Thierry, Gilbert-Augustin, libret- 
tist for Franck, 512 

Thomas, Ambroise, 509, 514, 516, 
572, 584, 586, 689 

Thomas, Theodore, 555, 560, 674 

Thomé, Frangois, 666 

Thow knowest, Lord, the secrets 
of our hearts (Purcell), 31 

Thumb, unused in early spinet 
playing, 244 
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Thun, Countess von, 102, 124 

Tieck, Ludwig, 218, 220, 332, 
555 

Tiflis Musical Society, 622 

Tilmant, Théophile, 578 

‘“Titan’’ (Richter), 374 

Toccata (Schumann), 386 

Tolstoi, Count, 618 

Tosca (Puccini), 728 

Toscanini, Arturo, La Bohéme 
first produced by, 726 

Tost, Herr von, bargain of, with 
Spohr, 194-195 

Tournemire, Charles, 517 

Tower of Babel (Rubinstein), 
535, 542 

Trauer Ode (Bach), 559 

Traviata (Verdi), 463-464 

‘“Treatise on Instrumentation’’ 
(Berlioz), 304 

Treitschke, 180 


Tristan und Isolde (Wagner), 
412, 431 

Trojans at Carthage, The (Ber- 
lioz), 305 


Tsar and Carpenter (Lortzing), 
236 

Tudway, Dr., cited, 31 

Turandot (Puccini), 733 

Turgénief, Ivan, 486 

Two Califs, The (Meyerbeer), 
230 

Tyl (Samberk), Dvorak’s inci- 
dental music for, 634 


Ugalde, Delphine, 489 

Ulysse (Gounod), 487 

Un Ballo in Maschera (Verdi), 
465 

‘‘Undine’’ (Rubinstein), 523 


Unfinished Symphony (Schu- 
bert), 564 

Unter Rdubern (Rubinstein), 
542 


Untersteiner, quoted on Puccini, 
723 
Urbs Roma (Saint-Saéns), 581 
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Urfay, Tom D’, 31, 75 
Utrecht Te Dewm (Handel), 75 


Vaes, Gustave, librettist for 
Franck, 503 

Vampyr (Marschner), 376 

Van den Eeden, teacher of Bee- 
thoven, 164 

Van der Stucken, Frank, 672 

Vanya, 318 

Varesi, 463 

Verdi, Giuseppe, parents, birth, 
and early childhood, 437-441; 
musical education in Milan, 
442-444; director of Busseto 
Philharmonic Society, 444-445; 
marriage to Margherita Barez- 
zi, 445; return to Milan, 445; 
years of composition, 445 ff.; 
death of his wife and children, 
447; suecess of Nabucco, 449- 
451; marriage to Strepponi, 
450, 456; controversy over 
I Lombardi, 452; recognized 
leader of Italian musical art, 
454; popularity of Hrnani, 
454-456; demands of fame, 
456 ff.; honors conferred, 458, 
466-467, 469, 471, 566; per- 
sonal preferences, 467;  re- 
quested by the Khedive of 
Egypt to compose an opera, 
468; marvelous success of 
Aida, 469-470; composes cele- 
brated Requiem, 470; Falstaff 
his last masterpiece, 472; 
death, 473; mentioned, 493, 
495, 536, 586, 724. ComPosr- 
TIONS: 441, 443; Oberto di 
San Bonifacio, 445-446; Un 
Giorno di Regno, 447; Nabuc- 
co, 449-451, 455; I Lombardi, 
452-454, 455, 459; Hrnani, 
454-456; Attila, 454, 457; I 
Due Fascari, 456; Giovanna 
d’Arco 457; Les Vépres Sicili- 
ennes, 457; Arnoldo, 457; 


Index 


Alvira, 457, 460; Macbeth, 
458; I Masnadieri, 458-459; 
Il Corsaro, 459; Battagha d 
Legnano, 459; Luisa Miller, 
459, 460; Rigoletto, 461-462; 
Il Trovatore, 462-463; Travi- 
ata, 463-464; Les Huguenots, 
464-465; Simon Boccanegra, 
465; Un Ballo wm Maschera, 
465; Araldo, 465; La Forza 
del Destino, 466, 468; Don 
Carlos, 467-468; Aida, 468- 
470; quartet for strings, 469; 
Manzoni Requiem, 470, 570; 
Rossini Mass, 470; Otello, 471- 
472, 724; Falstaff, 472 

Vere-Sapio, Madame de, 636 

Verillon (musical glasses), 
Gluck’s performance on, 96 

Verlaine, Paul, 691 

Véron, Dr. Royal Director, Paris, 
PES) 

Vestris, 
104 

Viardot, Madame, 160, 462-463, 
483, 486, 580, 591, 617 

Vidal, Paul-Antonin, 688 

Vielé-Griffin, Francis, 691 

Vielka (Meyerbeer), 235 

Vienna, musical opportunities in, 
in Beethoven’s time, 170 

Vienna Conservatory, 563 

Vienna Imperial Opera, 565 

Vienna Philharmonic Society, 
565 

Vierstovsky, A. N., 530 

Vieuxtemps, Henri, 528, 529 

Villers, Madame de, 599 

Villoing, Ivanovitch, teacher of 
Rubinstein, 519, 520, 521 

Violin-Schule, Die, treatise by 
Spohr, 198 

Vitellozzi, Vitellozzo, musical re- 
form undertaken by, 12 

Vogl, Johann Michael, 266, 267, 
271 

Vogler, Abbé, 207, 211, 227, 228, 
229, 230 


French _ ballet-master, 


Index 


Volkmann, 614 

Von Biilow, Hans. 

Von Dittersdortt, Karl. 
tersdorff 

Von Fiirnberg. See Fiirnberg 

Von Thun, Countess. See Thun 


See Bulow 
See Dit- 


Wagner, Frau Cosima, 422, 431, 
434 

Wagner, Richard, 91, 102, 199, 
202-208, 204, 246, 304, 305, 
388, 406, 412, 473, 495, 497, 
545, 569, 583, 589; famous 
article on the Jew, 237; epi- 
thets applied to, 416-417; birth 
and lineage, 417-418; educa- 
tion, 418; enthusiasm for 
Weber, 419; influence of Bee- 
thoven on, 419-420; struggles 
in composition, 420, 421, 422; 
a student in University of 
Leipzig, 421; inspiring influ- 
ence of Weinlig, 421; years of 
travel and struggle, 422-426; 
marriage, 424; success of Ri- 
enzi, 426-427; fame assured, 
427; revolutionary tendencies, 
427-428; Liszt’s generous help, 
428; author of revolutionary 
literature, 429; beginning of 
Nibelungen drama, 429; con- 
cert tours, 429-430; extrava- 
gances, 430; patronage of 
Ludwig II, 431, 432; building 
of theater in Bayreuth, 432; 
success of Nibelungen tetral- 
ogy performed at Bayreuth, 
432-433; first presentation of 
Parsifal, 434; death, 434; es- 
timate of, as an artist and a 
man, 434-435; Debussy’s eriti- 
cism of, 691, 692. ComPost- 
TIONS: 420, 421, 422; Sym- 
phony, 421; The Wedding, 
422; The Fairies, 422; Liebes- 
werbot, 423, 425, 426, 427; 
Rienzi, 236, 424, 426; The 
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Flying Dutchman, 199, 424, 
425-426, 427; Faust, 425; 


Polonia, 425; Tannhduser, 304, 
427, 430; Lohengrin, 428, 655; 
Parsifal, 204, 412, 428, 434; 
Nibelungen’ Drama, 429, 432- 
433, 560; Tristan wnd Isolde, 
412, 431; Die Meistersinger, 
412, 431; Kaisermarsch, 432; 
Das Rheingold, 583, 587. 

Wagner Society, The, 416, 651 

Waldmddchen, Das (Weber), 
207, 209 

Walpole, Horace, quoted, 80, 87 

Waldstein, Count, patron of Bee- 
thoven, 167, 168, 170 

““Walpurgis Night’? (Mendels- 
sohn), 362, 368 

Walther, friend of Bach, 45 

““Wanderer, The’’ (Schubert), 
271, 571 

‘“Water Music’’ (Hindel), 75- 
76 

Waverly (Berlioz), 289, 291 

Weber, Baron Franz Anton von, 
204-205 

Weber, Bernard Anselm, teacher 
of Meyerbeer, 227-228 

Weber, Carl Maria von, 174, 196, 
197, 229, 232, 272, 285, 286, 
299, 305, 344, 350, 373, 419, 
422, 473; the father of German 
song, 204; lineage, 204-205; 
childhood, 205-206; early com- 
positions, 206; studies with 
Michael Haydn, 206, 207; 
proficiency as lithographer, 
206; studies with Abbé 
Vogler, 207; appointed 
conductor of opera at Bres- 
lau, 207; under patronage 
of Prince Eugen of Wirtem- 
berg, 208; under patronage 
of Duke Ludwig at Stutt- 
gart, 208-209; wins enmity 
of King of Wiirtemberg, 209; 
friendship with Danzi, 210; 
burdened with father’s debts, 
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210; arrest and banishment 
from Wiirtemberg, 210-211; 
with Vogler at Darmstadt, 
211; association with Meyer- 
beer, 211; undertakes artistic 
tour, 212-213; stay in Berlin, 
213; director of the theater at 
Prag, 214, 215; marriage, 214; 
as a song writer, 215; success 
as Kapellmeister at Dresden, 
216; popularity, 218; visit to 
Berlin, 218-219; first perform- 
ance of Der Fretschitz, 218; 
home life near Dresden, 219- 
220; visit to Beethoven, 220; 
first performance of Huryan- 
the, 220-221; journey to Hng- 
land, 221-222; success of 
Oberon, 223; death, 223; Wag- 
ner’s tribute to, 223. Com- 
POSITIONS: 206, 208, 213, 215, 
217; Das Waldmddchen, 207, 
209; Peter Schmoll and His 
Neighbors, 207; Riibezahl, 
208; Silvana, 210, 211, 213; 
‘“Liyre and Sword,’’ 215, 216; 
Battle and Victory, 215; Der 
Freischiitz, 204, 217, 218, 219, 
221, 272, 285, 299, 418, 419, 
426, 476, 629; ‘‘Invitation to 
the Danee,’’ 217, 299; Prect- 
osa, 217; Concert Stiick, 218; 
Euryanthe, 220, 221, 222, 235- 
236, 272, 503; Oberon, 221, 
223 

Weber, Dionys, 422 

Weber, Fridolin yon, Mozart’s 
relations with family of, 152, 
153, 154 

Weber, Gottfried, 
Cacila, 523 

Weigel, Joseph, 246, 274 

Weinlig, Theodor, Wagner a pu- 
pil of, 421 

Weissenbachs, Dr., 
praised by, 169 

Weldon, Mrs. Georgina, friend of 
Gounod’s, 491-493 


editor of 


Beethoven 


Index 


Wenzel, Ernst Ferdinand, 647 

Werner, Kapellmeister to Count 
Esterhazy, 127 

Wesley, S., quoted on Handel’s 
alleged plagiarism, 84 

Westminster Abbey, organ in, 
pawned by Puritans, 18; new 
organ, 27 

Westmoreland, Lord, Meyerbeer 
guest of, 232-233; death of, 
238 

Wharton, Lord, quoted, 28 

Wheatley, cited, 29 

Whistler, guest of Mallarmé, 691 

Widmann, Joseph Victor, libret- 
tist, 562, 568 

Widor, Charles-Marie, 515, 601 

Wieck, Clara, 338, 383, 384, 385, 
386. See also Schumann, 
Frau 

Wieck, Friedrich, 376, 380, 381, 
384, 385, 386, 387-388 

Wieniawski, Henri, 534, 535 

Wienawski, Josef, 666 

Wilhelmj, August, 650, 668 

William Tell (Rossini), 255, 
258, 291, 367, 445 

Winter, Peter, 246 

Winterthur Singing Society, 559 

Witches’ Dance (MacDowell), 
671 

Wolff, Hermann, director of Ru- 
binstein’s concert tours, 537 

Woodland Sketches (MacDow- 
ell), 677 

Wood-Scenes (Schumann), 389 

Worcester Musie Festival, 636, 
674 

World’s Peace Jubilee, Boston, 
orchestra augmented by can- 
non at, 496 


Ysaye brothers, Franck sonata 
written for, 511 

Ysaye, Eugéne, 512, 515, 596 

Ysaye Quartet, Franck violin- 
sonata performed by, 513 


Index 


Zachau, Georg Friedrich, 64 
Zamori (Vogler), 207 

Zampa, 422 

Zangarelli, Carlo, librettist, with 


Civinini, for Puccini opera, 
721 

Zaremba, Nikolai Ivénovitch, 
611, 615 

Zelmira (Rossini), 252 

Zelmira and Azor (Spohr), 
196 


Zelter, 227, 353, 354, 355, 
359, 360 


356, 


Cel 


Zeraide di Granada (Donizetti), 
436 

Zeuner, Glinka pupil of, 312 

Zhukovsky, poems of, set to mu- 
sic, 530 

Zichy, Count Giza, 411 

Zimmermann, Pierre-Joseph-Guil- 
laume, 498, 520, 577 

Zingarelli, 247, 436 

Zola, Emile, 725 

Ziirich Musical Festival, 561 

Zywny, Adalbert, Chopin a pupil 
of, 325, 326-327 
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